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CmcCK-IilST  OF  917PI>IOATBS  OF  FISHBS  FBOH  TUB  PACIFIC 
COAST  OF  NORTH  AHEBRICA,  RI8TRIB17TBR  BT  THB  9HITH- 
SOFTIAIV  IHrSTITIJTIOIir  IN  BBHAI^F  OF  THB  VNITBR  8TATBS 
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Prepared  by  DATID  8.  JORDAN  and  PI£RRE  Li.  JTOIJT. 

HIPPOCAMPID-ffl. 
Jl  Hippocampna  Ingens  Grd. 

7404.    CaliforniA. 

STNGNATHID^. 

2.  aipbostoma  leptorhynohus*  (Grd.)  J.  &  G. 
26808.    San  Diego,  CalifonifaL 

3.  Stphostoma  oalifomienoe  (Storer)  J.  &,  G. 

20043.    Santa  Barbara.  California.  I  271M.    Sw  Ftanoiioo,  OriHhnrifti 


27090.    Monterey.  California.  |  27380.    Santa  Barbara,  OaUfonii*. 

I  AULOKHYNCHID-fi. 

4  Aalorhyttohiu  flavidna  Gill. 

27021.    Monterey,  California. 

GASTEBOSTEIDiS. 

5.  Qasterosteus  (actdeatasiraT.)  oataphraotoat  (Pallas)  J.  Sl  G. 

27284.    Puget  Sound. 

6.  Oaateroateua  mlorocephalna  Gnl. 

7814.    San  Franciaoo,  Califomia. 

PLEURONECTID^. 

7.  Aphoriatia  atxioauda  Jot.  db  Gilb. 

(Typ€8.) 
27390.    San  Diego,  California. 

8.  Plenroniohthya  vardoalia  Jor.  A  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
20979.    Monter^,  California.  |  27280.    San  Franoiaco^  Califotniai 


*  Including  Syngnaihui  dimidiaUu  Gill. 
fGaat9rottmu9erratui  Ayres. 
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26078.    Monterey,  California. 

10.  PleuronlchthyB  CGonoBUS  Gid. 

25025.  Santa  Cataliiial8lascl,GaUftiir]iift. 

26049.  Wilmington,  California. 

267<».  San  Diego,  California. 

27056.  Monterey,  California. 

11.  HypflopBetta  guttnlata  (Grd.)  Gill. 
2487L    San  Diego,  Califomia. 

24010. 
26768. 


(Types.) 

I  27116w   Saa  I'lanaifloOk  Califimda. 


27128.  San  Fianolsoo^  CaUHomia. 
2728L  ••  " 

27274.  Paget  Sound. 
27208.  " 


26841.    San  Pedro.  California. 
26002.    Santa  BarbaEa^Calilbniia. 
26088.  "  " 


12.  CyniooglouiiB  padflcus  Lookington. 

27058.    Monterey,  California.  i  27802.    Paget  Sooad. 

27228.    Son  Pronciooo,  California.  < 


13.  Oljrptooephalos  zachiruB  Lookington. 

26085.    Monterey,  California. 
27124.    San  Pranoiaco,  California. 


27210.    Point  Beyes,  California. 


14.  PleuroneoteB  BtellatuB  Pallas. 

22683.    California. 

24163.  San  Pranoiaoo,  Califomia. 

24164.  " 

26016.    Son  Lnifl  Obispo,  California. 


27050.    Monterey,  California. 
27227.    San  Franolsco,  CaUfbnda. 
27278.    Paget  Sonnd. 


15.  Lepidopsetta  bilineata  (Ayios)  Gill. 

27003.    Monteiey,  California.  I  27200.    Paget  Sonnd. 

27117.    San  Frandaoo,  Califomia.  I 


16.  ParophxyB  iBchyms  Jor.  &  Gilb. 


27266.    Paget  Sonnd. 


(Types.) 


17.  Parophrys  isolepis  (Look.)  J.  Sl  G. 

(Types.) 
26082.    Monterey,  California. 


27116.    San  Franciaco,  California. 
27220. 

18.  Parophiys  vetulns  Grd. 

27057.    Monterey,  California. 
27232.    San  Franciaco,  California. 

19.  Cithaziohthys  sordidas  (Grd.)  Gthr. 
24168.    Sai^  Francinco,  California. 
27002.    Monterey,  California. 
27120.    San  Francisco,  California. 

20.  Psettichthys  melanostiotiiB  Grd. 

27000.    Monterey,  California. 
27110.    San  Franciaco,  Califomia. 


27301.    Paget  Sonnd* 
27847.  •• 


27800.    Paget  Sonnd. 


27238.    Son  Frandaoo,  Calllbniia. 
27325.    Paget  Sonnd. 


27284.    San  Fmnoisoo,  California. 
27348.    Pnget  Sound. 


21.  HippogloBSoideB  ezillB  Jor.  &  Gilb 

(Types.) 
27061.  Monterey,  California.  |  2712L    San  Fnmolaoo,  Calllbniia. 
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22.  Hippoe^OBBoidefl  elatmofion  Jot.  Sl  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
Y7W2.    Paget  BoancL  |  27208.    Pnget  Sound. 

23.  HippoglcHMoideB  jordanl  Lookington. 

209SL    Montecey,  CalifoniiA.  |  27118.    San  Fnuioiaoo,  Galifbiniiik 


24.  ParaliolithyB  maotdoBiis  Grd. 

17003.  Santa  BorlHira,  CaUfomla. 

24818.  San  DiQgo,  Califomift. 
24874.  "  " 

25079.  Santa  BarlMunsCaUfomlA. 

20767.  San  Diego,  Cilifonda. 


26847.  San  Pedro,  CaUfinnla. 

20980.  Santa  Barbara,  Calilianite. 

27060.  Monterey,  California. 

2712S.  San  Franolfloo,  Califomta. 


25.  ZystreuryB  llolepis  Jor.  Sl  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
2B884.    SanU  Barbara,  California. 

26.  Hippogloflsns  vulgaxis  Flem. 
27826.    Straits  of  Faca.    (Sknlla.) 

27.  Atheresthes  Btomias  Jor.  4&  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
37122.    Point Beyes,  California.  |  27186.    PofaitBfliye% 

GADID.S. 

28.  Merldoins  prodaotas  (Ayies)  GilL 

27010.    Monterey,  California.  127208.    SmPnodaoo^ 

27167.    San  Franoisoo,  California.  |  27296.    Pnget  Sound. 

29.  PolIaoMas  chalcogrammus  (PoUas)  J.  &,  G. 
27312.    Paget  Sonnd. 

30.  Oadus  moxrhna  L. 

27318.    Pnget  Sound. 

31.  MicrogadoB  proadmus  CGrd.)  OiU. 

24656.    San  Franoieco,  Califoniia.  I  27817.    Pnget  BonBl 

27183.  "  "  I 

BBOTULID^. 

32.  BrosmophydB  marginatos  (Ayies)  Gill. 
27045.    Point  Beyes,  California. 

OPHTDIID^. 

33.  Ophidium  taylozi  Grd. 

7883.    CaUfomla.  I  27898.    Monterey,  CaUtenlSb 

27130.    San  FranciBCo,  California.  I 

CONGEOGADID^. 

34.  Scytallna  cerdale  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
27400.    Cope  flattery,  Woahington  Texiitory. 
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ZOABCmiE. 

35.  LyoodopsU  paoifions  Collet. 

27148.    Point  Beyee,  CaUfornia.  |  27884.    Cape  Flftttexy,  WaahingtMt  Tecrfttosy. 

36.  Lyoodopais  paaddens*  (Lock.)  Gill. 
27142.    Point  Beyes,  California. 

BLENNUDiE. 


37.  AnarrlilolitliyB  ooellatus  Ayres. 

28888.    Keak  fii^,  WMhington  Teiritoiy. 
27064.    Monterey,  California. 
27148.    Sea  Fnmciaco,  Califomla. 


27184.    SanFnMlMO, 
27272.    Pnget  Sound. 


38.  Lnmpenus  angidllaxla  (Pallas)  GUL 

271M.    Paget  Sonnd.  |  27256.    PngetSoond. 

39.  Xtphiater  mpeatrla  Jor.  A  Gilb. 

(Typ«i.) 
27001.    Monterey.  CaUfbxnia.  |  27827.    Cape  Flattery,  Waahin^iton  Territory. 

40.  Zipliiater  maooana  (Grd.)  Jor. 

20808.    Monterey,  California.  |  27828.    Cape  Flattery,  Washington  TeRitosy. 

41.  Zipbiater  chirna  J.  Sd  G. 

(Types.) 
27175.    Monterey,  California.  |  27888b    PngetSomid. 

42.  CebediolitlrjrB  violaceva  Grd. 

20886.    Monterey,  California.  |  27382.    San  Pranoiaoo,  California. 

43.  Anoplarohua  aleotrolophaa  (Pallas)  J.  &  G. 
27888.    Cape  Flattery,  Waahington  Territory. 

44.  Apodiohthya  focomm  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
20084.    Monterey,  California. 

45.  Apodiohthya  flavidua  Gid. 

0074.    California. 

7334.    San  FranoiBOo,  California. 
20328.    California. 
28408.    Neah  Bay,  Waahington  Territory. 


27108.    San  FranoiaooJOalifomia. 

27183.  •• 

27885.    Cape  Flattery,  Waahington  Territoiry. 


46.  Mnraonoidea  omataat  (Grcl.)  Gill. 

27181.    Paget  Soond.  I  27330.    Cape  Flattery,  Washington  Territory. 

27192.  "  I 

47.  Cremnobatea  integxipiimiat  Bosa  Smith. 

20547.    San  Diego,  California.  |  27404.    San  Diego,  CaUfivmia  (types) 

48.  Gibbonaia  elegana  Cooper. 

27037.    Monteroy,  California.  i  27384.    Monterey,  California. 

27383.    San  Diego,  California.  I  27416.    San  Diego,  California. 


*  Perhaps  a  form  of  the  preceding. 

tMust  of  the  apeciiiiens  distributed  belong  to  the  form  called  Murtmoidst  latut  (Cope). 

I  Probably  identical  with  OrmnnoboUt  numophihahmu  Gthr. 
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49.  HMnostlolias  rostratxiB  Gid. 

SOBIO.  GallibniiA. 

SttOa.  WflmiiigtoiL,  Califomia. 

2ailtL  Santa  C^itoliiialabmd^CaUfiniilA. 

%04B.  Wibnin^rton,  CaUfomiA. 

50.  Naodizras  blanchardi  GrcL 
30882.    Saute  BorlMn,  California. 


26763.    San  Biego,  Califoniia. 
26880.    Santo  Barbara,  California. 
27801.    Monterey,  Oali&inia. 


27179.    Monterey,  California. 


51.  Naoclinns  satizious  GrcL 
233M.    Monterey,  Califomia. 

52.  HyplenrochUoB  gentttiB  (Gid.)  Gill. 
16017.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 

BATRACHID-ffl. 

53.  Poilchthys  pozoalMlmus  (Cnv.  &  Yal.)  Gthr. 


I  27040.    MontflEey,  OaUfonda. 


21880.    Sante  Barbara,  California. 
2NQ0.    Monterey,  Califomia. 
27063.  "  " 


54.  Gobiesoz  retlcnlatas  Grd. 
27012.    Monterey,  Califomia. 


27132.    Son  Franodaoo,  Califtmbk 
27200.  "  " 

27277.    Paget  Sound. 


GOBIESOCID^. 

1  27829.    Capellattery,  WaahingtoaTeRttQ^. 
lilPABIDIDiB. 


55.  IdpaziB  pnlchellns  Ayres. 
27081.    Monterey,  California. 

AGONID^. 

56.  Bzachyopsis  TerraoosaB  Lookmgton. 

(Typee.) 
^7184.    Point  Beyea,  California. 

57.  BrachyopBiB  zyostemiiB  J.  &  G. 

(Types.)^ 
17188.   Point  Beyea,  California.  |  27395.    Soqnel,  CalifiicniB. 

58.  Podothecus  acipenBezinuB  (Pallas)  Gill. 
Vm,   Cape  Flattery,  Washington  Territoiy. 

COTTID-ffi. 

^'  AgceUohtliyB  rhodorua  J.  &  G. 

(Types.) 
27381.   Cape  Plattery,  Waahington  Texrltoxy. 

^>  CottopsiB  ffoloBUB  Grd. 
7817.   San  Francisco^  California. 

41.  CottopaiB  Bemiaoaber  Cope. 
>7414.   Utah  Lake,  Uteh. 

^>  CottopBiB  aaper  (Rich.)  Grd. 
WW.  Pn^et  Sonnd. 


127890.    MoCload  Blyer,  CaUftnla. 


aitt. 

IM.   Mare  Island,  Califomia. 


27146.    SaerainentoBiT«r,CaUftnria. 
27268.    PngetSocmd. 
27281.    Colombia  Biyer. 
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63.  CottnB  polyacanthocephalns  Pallas. 
37262.  Paget  Sound. 

M.  ArtedioB  lateralis  6rd. 

SM07.    Jfeah  Bay,  V—hington  Tenitory.         |  27387.  Cape  inattery,  Waahlngton  TenttOKy* 

65.  Artedlus  notoapllotxiB  Gid. 

26087.    Santa  Barbara,  Califomla.  128866.    Santa  Barlwr%  CaUfomia. 

26082.  "  "  I  27146.    Paget  Sound. 

M.  Artedlas  qoadrlBeilatxiB  Lookiiigton. 

26848.    San  Frandsco,  California.  |  27188.    San  Frandaoo,  CaUfinnia. 

67.  Artedliu  pngetensis  Steind. 

27186.   Point  Beyea,  California.  (27286.    Stcattaof  Faoa. 

68.  HitmflfrpldotuB  Bplnosiui  Ayies. 

27011.    Monterey,  California.  I  27286.    San  Fmnoiaoo,  Calilipnila. 

27868.  *'  **  I  27881.    Montarey,  Calilbraia. 

69.  HiwnflftpldotaB  traohiiniB*  (Pallas)  Gthr. 
24072.    Keah  Bay,  Washington  Territory. 

70.  AsplcottiiB  Uflon  Old. 
2726L    Paget  Soond. 


71.  SoorpsBXiiolithyB  maxmorataB  Grd. 
24142.    San  Franciaoo,  Califi9tnia. 
26088.    Santa  Barbara^  California. 
2607L  »» 


72.  IieptooottUB  annatxiB  Grd. 
24822.    San  Diego,  CaUfoinia. 


24906.  "  *• 

73.  Liooottna  hlnindo  Grd. 

26887.    Santa  BarbMa,  California. 

74.  BlennicottoB  globioeps  (Grd.)  Gill. 
27886.    Cape  Flattery,  Waahington  Tenitory. 

75.  OllsocottOB  maculoBUB  Grd. 

27177.    Monterey,  California. 

76.  OllgocottuB  analia  Grd. 
26761.    San  Diego,  California. 
27061.    Monterey,  Colifomiik 

77.  Blepaias  cirrhoBoa  (Pallas)  Gthr. 
27240.    Straite  of  Fuca. 

78.  Nantiohthys  oculofiiBciatna  Grd. 

27239.    Straits  of  Paca. 


27058.    Monterey,  California. 
27U0.   Son  Fnmdaoo,  CaUfomla. 
27850.    Paget  Soond. 


27056.    McmtflEey,  California. 
27147.    San  Pranoiaoo,  CaUfimiia. 
27267.    Paget  Sound. 


i  27888.   Cape  Flattery,  Washington  Teiritoij. 
127415.    San  Diego,  CalifDmia. 


SCORP-ffiNID-ffi. 


79.  ScorpsBna  guttata  Grd. 

24962.    Wilmington,  California. 

24098. 

26026.    Santa  Catalina  IslaDd,  Califbmia. 


26861.    San  Pedro,  California. 
26879.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 


*  HemiUpidottu  ffibbH  Gill ;  Temnittia  ventrico§a  Rioh. 
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00.  Bebastlohthys  iilgnx>lnotiui  (Ayies)  GilL 

WKL    Monteray,  Caliibniia.  1  27289.   Paget  Sound. 

OOL  BebofltiohtbyB  Msxloaps  Jot.  Sl  Gilb. 

(Typ«*.) 
2MN».    8«i  Pedro.  CalitenJ*.  127041.    Hdnterey,  CaUAxnlA. 

26n8.    SMitaBubemtCalifonilA..  127000.    Sea  FmnolBOO,  OalifbniliW 


02.  Bebastlohthys  nebnloftiu  ( Ayies)  Gill. 


"Seah  Bey,  WMbingtom  Territoiy. 
•  1M74. 

lioiitefey,  CaUflffnla. 


27000.    SaaVEMielMO^OiaJAniita. 
27848.    Poget  Sooiid. 


00.  BelMWtlcbthys  ohrysomelas  Jor.  d&  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

29078.    8Hit»BHiMm.CflllOainiA.  {20084.    Santa  BftrbMEA^  CMlfl»Bi«, 

20000.  I  20008.    Monteiey,  CsUfimiiA. 

04.  Bebagtiohthys  oaxnatoo  Jor.  Sl  Gilb. 

(Typ«i.) 

24144.    BMiFmadeoOkOalifonii*.  127080.    San  FnyioiaoOk  CdUbmta. 

Monterey,  CallfiDniiA.  I 


09.  BebastiohthTs  maliger  Jor.  &.  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

2002.    Paget  Soond.  |  27208.    Son  FrHudaoo^  CaUfoniifti 

20070.    Menterey,  CalifomiA.  27900.    Paget  Soond. 

2700L    Ben  Ftenoisoo,  Galifoniia.  I 

00.  GtobMtiohthyB  oanrinus  (Rich.)  J.  &  G. 

27100.   PagetSoond.  |  27284.    PogetSoond. 

07.  BebnotlolithTS  veziUazis  Jor.  A  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
29907.    Monterey,  CaUfomJA.  |  27087.    San  Fraaoisco,  CaliUmila. 


80.  Gtobastiohthys  rastrelliger  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 


Santa  Catalina  Island,  California. 
89058.    San  Pedro,  CaUfomla. 
29808.    Santa  BarlMv%  California. 


27008.    Monterey,  CaUfomla. 
27102.    San  Franolaco,  CoUfomlA. 


89.  SeboirtdcbthyB  amioulatUB  (Grd.)  Gill. 


19000.    Month  of  BoadanBiTer,  California. 

15040. 

29904.    Santa  Barliara,  California. 


28886.  Santa  Barbara,  CalifomlA. 
27104.  San  Francteoo,  CaUfomla. 
27299  (var).    Paget  Soond. 


90.  Bebastlohtbys  mbriyinotxiB  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
20000.    Monterey,  CaUfomla. 

8L  BebasticlithyB  ohlcxrostiotiiB  Jor.  6c  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
29004.   Monterey,  California.  I  27092.    Son  Pronoisco^  California. 

98.  BebaBtlohthyB  rhodoohlorlB  Jor.  A  Glib. 

(Types.) 
29907.   Monterey,  CoUforaia.  I  2n00.    San  Pnnoisco,  CaUfomla. 
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93.  SebastichthyB  rosacena  (Qrd.)  Lock. 

27088.    Ban  Fnmcisoo,  CaUfonia. 
27211.  *•'  " 


24148.    San  Fraadaoo,  CaliAiinia. 
24657.    • 

26961.  Monterey,  CaUfornia. 

94.  SetMUitiohthyB  constellatas  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

24147.    San  Francisco,  California.  I  27086.    San  Frandaco,  Callfonda. 

26968.    Monterey,  California.  | 

95.  SetMUitichthys  mber  (Ayres)  Look. 

26962.  Monterey,  California.  I  27846.    Poget  Sound. 
27007.    Son  Francisco,  California.                       I 

96.  SebastiohthyB  miniatus  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Typ«i.) 

\  20966.    MontoE^,  California.  |  27218.    San  Franeiaoo,  CaUfonia. 

97.  SebastichthyB  pinniger  (Gill)  Lock. 

28398.    Neah  Bay,  Washington  Territory.         i  27099.    San  FnoMdooo,  OalifSraniA. 
20966.    Monterey,  California.  i  27S44.    Paget  Soond. 

SkB.  Sebaoticlithys  atroriroiui  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types,) 


N. 


24994.    Son  Pedro,  Colifomia. 

28010.      " 

25052. 

25054. 


26870.  Santa  Barbank  OaUfimUo. 

26903. 

27032.  Monterey,  California. 

27096.  San  Fioncisco,  CaUfimdo. 


99.  Sebastichthys  elongatns  (Ayres)  Gill. 

26969.    Monterey,  California.  |  27095.    San  Francisco,  California. 

100.  SebastichthyB  ptoiiger  Jor.  &,  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

24658.    Sod  Francisco,  California.  I  27105.    Son  Francisco,  California. 

26980.    Monterey,  CalifomL'i.  | 

101.  Sebastichthys  ovalis  (Ayres)  Lock. 

27043.  Monterey,  California.  ^ 

102.  Bebastichthys  entpmelas  Jor.  ds<Gilb. 

(Types.) 

27044.  Monterey,  California. 

103.  SebastichthyB  mystinas  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
20971.    Monterey,  California.  I  27085.    San  Francisco,  California 

27081.  "  "  I 

104.  SebastichthyB  oiliatus*  (Tilesius)  J.  &  G. 
27255.    Kodiak,  Alaska. 

105.  SebastichthyB  melanops  (Grd.)  Gill. 

24669.    Noah  Bay,  Washington  Territory.  I  27088.    San  Francisco,  Califomia. 

27042.    Monterey,  Califomia.  I  27319.    Paget  Sound. 

106.  SebastichthyB  flavidus  (Ayres)  Lock. 

26984.    Monterey,  California.  |  27101.    San  Francisco,  Califomia. 

107.  Sebastodes  panoispinis  (Ayres)  Gill. 

26950.    Santa  Barbara,  California.  |  27004.    San  Francisco  California. 

20902.    Monterey,  California.  | 


*Perea  variabUis  PoUas.        ^-^^^^^^^  ^y  LjOOg IC 
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CHIBIDiB. 

3.08.  Hexagrammns  aaper  Steller. 
27280.    Pugei  Sound. 

109.  HezaeFammoB  superoilloaiui  (Pallas)  J.  &  G. 
27114.    8«ii  FranoiBco,  California. 

210.  Hezagrammos  decagrammns  (Pallas)  J.  &.  G. 


23400,  9  .*  Neah  Bay,  Washington  Territory. 

27005.  9.    Monterey,  Califomia. 

2700$^  </.t 

27109,  9.    San  I'rancisoo,  CalifomiA. 

271fl«,  (f, 

21X.  Ophiodon  elongatxiB  GrcL 

OGifi.  California. 

6653.  '* 

24160.  San  Traneiaoo,  CoUforoia. 

24670.  Neah  Bay,  WoAhington  Territory. 


27214,9. 
27216,  d". 
27273,  (f, 
27279,9. 
27888,9. 


San  FnuoiBoo,  CiliftniilA. 
t«  II 

Fnget  Sound. 
It 

San  Franoiaoo,  CaUfonia. 


27047. 
27241. 


Santa  Barbara,  Califomia. 
Monterey,  California. 
San  Franoiaoo,  CaUfonda. 


112.  Zaniolepia  latipinnia  Grd. 

27027.    Point  Beyea,  near  San  Franoiaoo,  Califomia 

113.  OzylebiuB  piotua  Gill. 
27174.    Monterey,  California. 

114.  Anoplopoma  fimbria  (Pallas)  Gill. 

21655.    San  Franciaoo,  California.  I  27282.  Paget  Soimd. ' 

27128.  *»  '*.  i 

GOBIIDiEi. 


115.  LepldogobliiB  sraoiUs  (Grd.)  GilL 
27135.    San  Franoiaoo.  CaUfosnla. 

116.  GimchtliyB  mlrabilia  Cooper 
28794.  San  Diego,  California. 


LATILID-ffi. 


117.  Catilolatilua  anomalust  (Cooper)  Gill. 


24892.    Wilmington,  California. 

25002. 

2S040. 


26845.    San  Pedro,  California. 
26863.    Santa  BarlMtfat  Cditonla. 
27068.    Monterey,  California. 


ICOSTEIDiEt 


118.  Bathymaater  'aignatna  Cope 

27265.    Pnget  Soand. 


POMACENTRID-ffi. 


119.  Chromia  punctipinnia  Cooper. 

248614    Santa  Catalina  Island,  California.  25016. 

24986.    Wilmington,  Califomia.  26871. 

25007. 

120.  Hypaypopa  rubionndua  (Grd.)  GUI. 


Santa  Catalina  Island,  Califbmlai 
Santa  BarlMmK  California. 


17764. 
24996. 


San  Franciaoo,  California. 
Wilmington,  Califomia. 


26047.    Wilmington,  California. 
20945.    Santa  Barbara,  CaUlbmia. 


•  "  Ohirus  gtttUUua  "  Grd. 

f^OMnueoHtteUaiui"  Ord. 

1  Probably  identical  vith  Latthu  prineeps  Jenyna. 
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liABBID^. 


121.  Pflendodnlis  modesttiB  (Grd.)  Gtbr. 

86080.    Santo  CfttallnalalAiid,  California. 
2604L    Santo  Barbara,  California. 


26087.    Santo  BarlMv%  California. 
20077.    Monterey,  CalifomlA. 
87876.    Santo  BarlMv%  Califonia. 

122.  PlatygioMUS  semicinotiiB  (Ayies)  Gthr. 
86001.    Wilmington,  CalifomiA. 

123.  PJinfilometopon  ptilcher  (Ayres)  GilL 

26000.    Wilminffton,  CaUfomia.  I  26860.    Santa  Barbara,  Califoniia. 

86078.    Santo  Barbara,  California.  | 

EMBI0T0CID-a3. 

124.  Bysterooarpiis  traaki  Gibbons. 
37018.    Saeramento  Biver,  California. 

125.  Abeona  minima  (Gibbons)  Gill. 

88066.    Santo  Barbara,  CaUfomia. 
86774.    San  Diego,  California. 
26018.    Santo  Barbara,  California. 

126.  Abeona  aurora  Jot.  &.  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
86066.    Monterey,  CalifoxniA.  )  27156.    San  Tranoisoo,  California. 

127.  Cymatogaater  aggregatoa*  Gibbons. 


27020.    Monterey,  California. 
27078.  " 


26014.    Santo  Barbaia,  California. 
27080.    Monterey,  California. 
27166.    San  Frandsoo,  CaUfomiA. 


27248.    8anFran(daoo,Califi>niia. 
27286.    Pnget  Sound. 


128.  BrachyistiiiB  frenatna  GiU. 

26801.    Santo  Barbara^  California.  |  86080.    Monterey,  CoUfonda. 

129.  Braohylatina  roaaceua  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
87170.    Point  Beyea,  CalifoxniA. 

130.  Holoonotaa  analia  (A.  Agassiz)  J.  &  G; 
27075.    Monterey,  California. 

131.  Holoonotoa  argentena  (Gibbons)  J.  &  G. 


84886.  San  Diego.  California. 
24914.  "  " 

26065.  Santo  Barbara,  California. 
26060.  " 


26806.  Santo  BarbtnK  GaUtoiiia. 
86012.  "  " 

27078.  Monterey,  CaUfomia. 

27158.  San  I^tancisoo,  CallfoniA. 


132.  Holoonotaa  agaaaizii  (Gill)  J.  A  G. 

27076.    Monterey,  California.  |  27157.    San  I^tanoisoo^  Califinola. 

133.  Holconotna  rhodotemat  Ag. 

86001.    Santo  Barbara,  California.  I  87074.    Monterey,  Califbmia. 

86033.  ''  "  I  27156.    San  FrandBOO,  Califoniia. 


134.  Amphiatdohoa  argentena  Ag. 

24148.  San  Fisndiico,  Califoniia. 
26064.  Santo  Barbara^  California. 
86077. 


26885.    Santo  Barbara,  Califonia. 
27088.    Monterey,  California. 


*Kos.  566,  567,  572.  17028.  17028, 17080, 17061, 1708SL  17088,  and  20840,  sent  ont  in  prerions  dMriba- 
tiona  under  tbe  name  of  "J7oloonota«  rhodoUnu  Ag.,^'  belong  to  Oymatogtut^  aggrtgotui. 
tSee  note  under  OymatogMter  aggrtgalhu. 
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185.  Bypsonifl  oaiyi  (L.  Agaas.)  A.  Agaes. 


Santa  BsrlMuns  Califtfinla. 


97017.    Montarey,  California. 

186.  Ditranui  jaoluoiii  (Agftss.)  Othr. 

M1B7.    Saa  Fnndaoo,  Califimia. 
San  Blego^  CaUfbnila. 


MQO.    WUmington,  Califoraia. 


27079. 
87129. 


85017. 
85021. 


137.  Dltrenui  laterale  (AgasB.)  Gthr. 

24151.  Son  Franoiaoo,  CaliforaJa. 

M152. 

17158.  "  " 

90875.  Santa  Barbara,  Galifoniia. 

138.  Dltzema  atzlpes  Jot.  A  Gilb. 
90967.    Monterey,  California. 

189.  Ditrema  foroatum  (Gid.)  Gthr. 
94881.    Ban  Diego,  California. 
98m. 


27014. 
87242. 


27028. 
27810. 
27888. 


Monterey,  California. 
San  Francisco,  Califomia. 


Santa  Catnlina  Island,  Califomia. 

Santa  Bartera  California. 
Monterey,  California. 
San  Franoiaco,  California. 


Monterey,  California 
Pnget  Sound. 


(Typ«».) 


I  20877.    Santa  BazbanKCalifbtnia. 
I  28988.    Monterey,  Catifomia. 

140.  Damalichthya  argyrosoilina  (Gid.)  J.  &  G. 

8194.    Pnget  Sound.  128954.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Santa  Barluira,  California.  27018.    Monterey,  California. 

•*  "  I  27813.    Fnget  Sound. 

141.  Rhaooohilna  tozotea  Ag. 

94154.    San  Franciaco,  California. 
95012.    Wilmington,  California. 
Santa  Barbara,  California. 


28949  (foetal).    Santa  Barbara,  Callfoniia. 
27016.    Monterey,  California. 


SCLSNIDiE. 


142.  Genyonemna  lineatoa  (Ayiee)  Gill. 

98911.    Santa  Barbara^  California.  I 

20872.    Monterey,  California.  I 

143.  Corvina  aatnma  (GrcL)  Gthr. 
94618L    San  Diego,  California.  I 
85075.    Santa  Barbara,  California.                      | 

144.  Ronoador  ateamali  (Steind.)  J.  & 

26044.    WUmington,  California. 
29767.    San  Diego,  Califomia. 

145.  Umbrina  acanti  Gill. 
88768.  San  Diego,  California. 
88848.    San  Pedro,  California. 

146.  MentioixTtia  nndnlatna  (Grd.)  Gill. 

80078.    Santa  Barbara,  Califomia.  I 

88797.    San  Diego,  California.  I 

147.  Cynoaclon  nobile  (Ayios)  J.  d&  G. 

*   88856.    San  Pedro,  California.  I 

80878.    Santa  Barbara,  California.  | 

148.  Cynoacion  pcurvi|iixiiila  Ayres. 
24817.    San  Diego,  California. 


27152.    San  Fianoiaoo,  California. 


98760.    San  Diego,  California. 

Santa  Barbara,  California. 


G. 

126864.    Santa  Barbara^  Califomia 


28872.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 


26854. 
28878. 


San  Pedro,  California. 
Santa  Barbara,  California. 


27070.    Monterey,  California. 


I  2^58.    San  Diego,  California.       ^^ 
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249.  SexiphiiB  polltnB  Ayres. 

0667.    California/ 
26804.    Son  Difigo,  CalifoiDia. 
26966.    Santft  Barban,  CftUfoniia. 


27153.    Ban  Fraaoiioo,  Calilioniia 
27185. 


PIMELEPTEBIDiE. 


150.  Oirella  xiigrlcanB  (Ayies)  Gill. 

24887.    Wilmington,  CaUfornia. 

25008. 

25072.    Santa  BarlMra,Califoniia. 


26867.    Suita  Barbara,  California. 

26866. 

27884.    San  Diego,  California. 


151.  Soorpis  oaUfomlenaifl  Steind. 

24879.    Santa  Catalinaldand,  California.  125008.    Wilmington,  California. 

24864.    Wilmington,  California.  I  26850.    B«n  Pedro,  California. 

PRISTIPOMATID^ 

152.  Pristipoma  davidflonl  Steind. 
26858.    San  Pedro,  California. 

SEBBANID^. 

153.  Serranus  olathratoA  (Grd.)  Steind. 


20571.    California. 

24886.    San  Pedro,  California. 

26018. 

25042. 

25074.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 


26788.  San  Diego,  California. 

26851.  San  Pedro,  CaUfomia. 

26886.  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

27046.  Monterey,  CaUfomia. 


154.  Serranus  nebulifer  (Grd.)  Steind 
26754.    Sna  Diego,  California. 

155.  fitorranus  mactdofoBOlatoa  Steind. 

24818.    San  Diego,  California.  126766.    San  Diego.  California. 

CENTRARCHID-ffi. 

156.  ArohopllteB  interruptns  (Grd.)  Gill. 

27020.    Sacramento  River,  California.  |  27187.    Sacramento  Biver,  California. 

STROMATEID^. 


157.  Stromatetui  aimilllxnuB  (Ayres)  Gill. 

26800.    San  Diego,  California. 
26810.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 
20858. 


27077.    Monterey,  California, 
27162.    San  Franciaoo,  California. 


CAEANGID^. 

158.  TrachuruB  plnmieri  (Lac.)  J.  &,  G. 

26838.    San  Pedro  California.  I  27877.    Santa  Barbara,  CaUfbmia. 

26808.    Santa  Barbara,  California.  | 

159.  Beriola  lalandi  Cuv.  &  Yal. 
26835.  San  Pedro,  California. 

SCOMBRID^. 

160.  Orcyntts  alalonga  (Gmelin)  Riaso. 
26878.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 

161.  Sarda  chilenais  (C.  &  V.)  J.  &.  G. 

25031.    Son  Diego,  California.  |   26874.    Santa  Barbara,  CaUfomia. 
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1.62.  Soomberomonis  ooncolor  (Look.)  J.  A  Q. 
2720Bb    SoqnAl,  CalifomiA. 

AMMODTTIDiB. 

3.63.  Ammodjrtes  penonatus  Old. 

STds.    Monterey,  CalifomiA.  |   27084.    Monto^,  CiOifainiA. 

SPHTR£NID^. 

2.64.  Sphyrseiia  argentea  GrcL 

»Mt.    Shi  Pedro,  Calif omiA.  126038.   Snta  BwlMn^  ddtfoniik 

96800.    SMita  Bwimn,  Califomia.  I  27370. 

ATHEBINID^. 

1.65.  Atherinqpcla  caUfoniieiisU  Old. 

M1S2.    SvxFnuidMo,  California.  120764.    San  Diego.  Califomia. 

M86BL    San  Diego,  Cilifomia.  |  26823.    Santa  Barbara,  Califoniio. 

1.66.  Athailnops  afflnla  (Ayies)  Steind. 

2S008.    Wilmington,  CaUfoniia.  |  20068.    Santa  Barbara^  Cnllfbniifw 

28006.    Santa  Barbara,  CaUfomia.  |  27202.    San'Fnukdaco,  California. 

166.  L«iireatlias  tenuis  (Ayies)  J.  Jb  G. 
San  Diego,  CaUfiimia. 

MUGILID^. 


168.  MngQ  majdoanns  Steind. 
21827.    San  Diego,  California. 


20824.    Santa  Barbw%  Califbnia. 
27148.    San  I^tanoiaoo,  Califonda. 


SCOMBBESOCm^. 

169.  TyicMiiriui  exilia  (Grd.)  J.  &  G. 
907001    San  Diego,  CaUOocnia. 

170.  Scombreaox  breviroatrla  Peten. 
8880.    Monterey  Bay,  California. 

171.  Hemirhamplina  roaat  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
24017.    San  Diego,  California.  |  20700.    San  Diego,  California. 

172.  BxocGBtoa  califomioaa  Cooper. 

20832.    San  Pedro,  California.  |  26007.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 

CyPRIN0D0NTID-a3. 

173.  Cyprinodon  oalifomlenaia  Grd. 
27373.    San  Diego,  California. 

174.  Fandiiliia  parvlplnnia  Grd. 

20841.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 

SCOPELIDJS. 

175.  Synodua  ladocepa  (Ayree)  Gill. 

20881.    Santa  Barbara,  CaUfomia.  i  27182.    SanFnind80O,^alif6niia. 

27072.    Monterey,  CaUftitBla.  1 
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SAIMOmDM. 

176.  OsmeruB  thaleiohthys  Ayres. 

S7019.   Monterey,  CaUfoiniA.  |  271B6.    Sn  ITtaiwiMM,  OaUtente. 

177.  OflineniB  attenuatoA  Lookington. 

87204.  San  Fianoiaoo,  CalifoniJA.  * 

178.  Hjpomesas  olidua  (Pallas)  QilL 

27160.    San  FranciBOO,  California.  1  27370.    Paget  Soimd. 

179.  TbaleiclithyB  pacifiona  (Bioh.)  Grd. 

20607.    ColnmbiABiyer,  Oregon.  |  27207.    FraMr*!  BiTer,  Bdtiah  CkibiBMa. 

180.  Salvelinaa  malma  (Walb.)  J.  A  G. 
27964.    Paget  Sonnd.- 

181.  Salmo  porpurataa  Pallas  (^SaJmo  olarH  Rich.). 

27269.    PagetSoand.  127800.    Utoli L^e,  Utdi. 

182.  Salmo  puxpnratiia,  snbsp.  hfloabawl  Gill  A  Jordan. 
24180.    LakeTahoe. 

183.  Salmo  Irldeua  Ayies. 

26796.    Sea  Lois  Biyer,  California.  i  87860.    Monterey,  Oallflitidai 

27207.    Sacramento  Biyer,  Califoniia.  I 

184.  Salmo  galrdnexl  Bicli. 
27218.    Colombia  Biyer. 

185.  Oncorhynohua  keta  (Walbaum)  Gill  A  Jor. 

24078.    Neah  Bay,  Washington  Territory.         i  27288.    Pr—er'a  Btyer,  British  Coin—Ma 
27220.    Son  Fronciaoo,  California.  } 

1.86.  Oncorhynchua  kiaatch  (Walb.)  Jor.  A  Gilb. 


27006.    Paget  Sound. 

27250.    Sacramento  Biyer,  California. 

27*200.    Paget  Soond. 


27289.    Fraoer's  Biyer,  British  CoimibiS^ 
27815.    Paget  Soand. 


187.  Oncorhyncliua  chouioha  (Walb.)  Jor.  &  Qilb.  {Salmo  jfuimiAi  BIoIl). 


27030.  Monterey,  California. 

27067.  " 

27217.  " 

27237.  Sacramento  Biver. 


27275.  Paget  Soand. 

27287.  Fraaer'a  Biyer,  British  CoimibiSk 

27804.  Colambia  Biyer. 

27810.  Poget  Sound. 


188.  Onoorhynohua  nerka  (Walb.)  Gill  A  Jor. 
27308.    Columbia  Biyer. 

ENGRAULIDID-a3. 

189.  Stolephoma  rlngena  ( Jenyns)  J  A  G. 


24824.    San  Diego,  California. 

24919. 

26784.  "  " 


26058.    Santa  Barbara,  CalifiDmia. 
27187.    San  Praaoiaoo,  GaliliDiBia. 


190.  Stolephoma  delicatiaBimaa  (Grd.)  J.  A  G. 

24870.    San  Diego,  CalifomlA.  |   26786.    Son  Diego,  Califoniia. 

191.  Stolephonia  compreaaaa  (Grd.)  J.  &  G. 

20786.    San  Diego,  Califomia.  i  20868.    San  Pedro^  Califinnia. 
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192.  Gfaipea  aagaac  Jenyns. 
Sm  Diego,  CiiUfbnla. 


26067.  •  Santa  BarlMv%  CalUSDmiA. 
27140.  SanFranoiaoOiOaUAxnilA. 
2737a    Santa  BarlMffai  CaUftmiia. 


193.  Clapea  mirataiUB  Qid. 

2480S.    Sm  Diego,  CaUfomia.  |  27851.    Pnget  Sound. 


IM.  Albula  vulpes  (L.)  Qoode. 
20788.    San  Diego,  Califoniift. 


ALBULID2S. 


CYPRINIDJE. 


195.  Orthodon  microlepidotaB  (Ayres)  Qrd. 

2042.    Puget  Sound.  |  271B0.    Saenmento  BiTor. 

196.  Albnmtui  balteatas  (Rioh.)  Jor. 

2083.    PogetSonnd.  |  27841.   Fraaer's BItot,  Britiah CkdnmUik 

197.  Gkiualiiui  gibbosus  (Ayres)  J.  Sl  G.  (diboma  enmiotrnda  Gbid.). 
27141.    Sacramento  Biyer,  California. 

198.  Squaliua  atraxiiu  (Grd.)  Jor. 

27407.  Utah  Lake,  Utah. 

199.  Sqnalina  rhomalens  Jor.  A  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

27864.    Utah  Lake,  Utah. 

200.  GMinalius  cmoraiui  Jor.  A  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

27408.  Utah  Lake,  Utah. 

201.  Squallus  oopei  Jor.  A  Gilb. 

(T^es.) 

27400.    Sear  Biver,  Eyanston,  Wyoming. 

202.  Squalins  alloias  Joay. 

(Types. 
27412.    Utah  Lake,  Utah. 

203.  Sqnalius  taenia  (Cope)  Jor. 
27410.    Utah  Lake,  Utah. 

204.  SquaUna  montanna  (Cope)  Jor. 
2741L    Utah  Lake,  Utah. 

205.  Ftycbochllua  oresonenala  (Riob.)  Ag. 


24128.    Sacramento  Biver/iCalifoEnia. 
27244.  "  " 

27201.    Columbia  River,  Oregon. 


27882.    Gohimbia  BItu^ 
27880.    Pnget  Sound. 


206.  Ftychoohilna  barfordi  Jor.  A  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

27246.    Sacramento  Biver,  California. 

207.  Apocope  vnlneKata  Cope. 

27413.    Utah  Lake,  Utah. 
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208.  PogoniohthyB  macrotopldotui  (ATxes)  J.  A  G. 
27184.    Sftcmmento  Biver,  California. 

209.  Myloohiltti  oaurlnns  (Bioh.)  Ag. 

27271.    PngetSmmd.  127842.    Jnnuer'B Slyer,  Bittldi CoLnmlilft. 

87288.    ColmnbiA  BlTer.  I 

210.  Mytopharodchn  oonoofphalns  Ayrea. 
2724S.    SMiamento  Biver,  California. 

CATOSTOMID^ 

211.  Chaamistas  lioma  Jot.  &,  Gilb. 

27861.    Utah  Lake.  Utah. 

212.  Catoatomua  fecundna  Cope  &  Yoitow. 
278«I2.    Utah  Lako,  Utah. 

213.  Catoatomna  ardena  Jor.  A  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
27868.  Utah  Lake,  Utah. 

214.  Catoatomua  occidentalla  Ayies. 

27181.    Sacramento  Biver,  Calilbniia. 

215.  Catoatomua  macrochilua  Grd. 
27290.    Columbia  RiTer. 

SILUBID^. 

216.  Amiurua  catna  (L.)  Gill. 

27144.    Saoramento  River,  California  (introduced). 

MURiBNID^ 

217.  Muraena  mordax  Ayres. 

24801.    Wihnington,  CaUfomia.  125022.    Santa  Catolina  Island,  Coliibziiia. 

25004.  "  "  I  26901.    San  Diego,  CaUfomia. 

ACBPENSERID^. 

218.  Acipenaer  tranamoutanua  Rich. 

27063.    Sacramento  Biver,  California.  |  27260.    Fraxer'a  River,  Britiah  ColnmUa* 

219.  Acipenaer  mediroatria  Ayres. 

27228.    San  Franoisco,  California. 

CHIREEID^. 

220.  Chinuera  ooUiaei  Beniiett. 

28076.    Monteiey,  CaUfomia.  i  27811.    Paget  Souid 

27226.    San  Francisco,  CalifonJa.  I 

MYLIOBATID^. 

221.  Myliobatia  califomicua  Gill. 

24816.    San  Diego,  C^Ufoniia.  126802.    Santa  Barhaira,  Caliliomia. 

26781.  "  "  27266.    Son  Frandaco,  California. 

26840.    8aaPedio,C«lifi>raia.  I 
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222.  Pteroplatea  mazmonita  Cooper. 

2077O.    San  DiagOk  Caliibraiik  I  20029.    Santa  Borbaza,  Califonift. 

223.  DasybatDfl  diptemms  Jor  &,  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
26782.    San  Diego,  CalifoniiA. 

224.  Urolophtui  halleil  Cooper. 
24834.    San  IMego,  California. 


2S024.    S^in  Pedro,  CdUfomia. 
28788.    San  Diego,  California. 


26834.    Sim  Pedro,  California. 
2092&    Santa  Barbara,  California. 


RAUD^. 


225.  Raia  binocnlata  Glrard  {Baia  oooperi  Girard). 

2!58S.    Washington  Territory.  i  27257.    Paget  Sonnd. 

S7150.    San  Francisco,  California.  I 

226.  Raia  rhina  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.; 
27007.    Monterey,  California.  I  27292.    Paget  Soond. 

227.  Raia  inomata  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

24161.    Son  Francisco,  Califbmia.  |  27216.    San  Fhmcisco,  California. 

26074.  Monterey,  Califoinia.  |  27252  (egg).      ''  " 

228.  Raia  inomata  subsp.  inermlB  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
26028.    Santa  BarbazA,  California. 

229.  Raia  ateUulata  Jor.  db  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

26075.  Monterey,  Califoniia. 

RHINOBATID-ffi. 

230.  2iapteryj[,  exasperatns  Jor.  Sc  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
2S050.    San  Diego,  California. 

231.  Rhinobatns  txiseriatuB  Jor.  Sc  Gilb. 

(Types.) 

•      28773.    Son  Diego,  California.  I  26808.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 

26836.    Son  Pedro,  California.  | 

232.  RhinobatQB  prodnctna  Ayres. 

24826.    San  Diego,  California.  126852.    San  Pedro,  California. 

28772.  '*  "  126005.    Santa  Barbva^  California. 

TORPEDINID-E. 

233.  Torpedo  calilbmica  Ayres. 
27212.    Soqnel,  California  (Monterey  Bay). 

SQUATINID^. 

234.  Sqnatina  angeliis  Dnm^riL 
26920.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 
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SPINACID-E. 

235.  Bqnaliis  acanthias  L. 

2638.    Califomia.  I  27106.    PagotSoimd. 

flff76.  "  I 

CESIIJACIONTID^. 


236.  Heterodontiifl  franoiaoi  (Gid.)  QUI. 
24816.    San  Diego,  CaUfomift. 
24997.    Wilmington,  CaUfonii<». 
25020.    SdntA  Catalina  laLind,  Califoraia. 
26760.    San  Diego,  CaUfonUft. 


26803  (eggB).    San  Diego,  CoUfornib. 
26846.    Sun  PodTO,  California. 
26028.    Santa  Barbara,  Calil6nkia. 


NOTIDANID-E. 

237.  Notorhynchufl  maculatUB  Ayres. 
27191.    Hmnboldt  Bay. 

238.  Hexanohus  coflnus  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

(Types.) 
27196.    Soqnel,  CoUfomia. 

SCYLLnD^. 


239.  CatoluB  ventrloBua  (Ganaan)  J.  &  G. 


25027.    Santa  Catnlina  Island.  CaUfoniia. 
25055.    Santa  Barbara,  California. 
25002. 
23084. 


26866.    Santa  Barbara,  Califmiia. 

26951  (ogg).      " 

27251.    Soqnel,  California. 


GALEORHINID^. 

240.  MusteluB  hinnulilB  (Blainy.)  J.  &  G. 

24833.    Son  Diego,  Califoraia.  i  268»l.    Son  Pedro,  California. 

26771.  "  "  126906.    Santa  Barbara,  ColifimiiA. 

241.  Rhinotrlacis  henlei  GiU. 

27026.    Konterey,  Californixi.  |  27180.    Son  Frandaco,  Califoraia. 

242.  TriaoiB  aemiftaoiataa  Gid. 

25039.    Santa  Barbara,  Califoniia.  126021.    Santa  Barbara,  California 

2508L  "  "  I 

243.  Qalearhlnns  galeus  (L.)  Blainy. 

20927.    Santa  Brabara,  California.  127190.    San  Tranciaoo,  California. 

20973.    Monterey,  Colifornia.  I  27391  '*  ** 

CETORHINIDJE. 

244.  Cetorhlziiia  nuudmos  (L.)  Blainy. 

27024.    (Teeth  and  gfll-rakers).    Monterey,  CaliforaiAp 

MYXINIDiE. 

245.  PoUstotmiia  dombeyl  (MUUer;  GUI. 
36906.    Monterey,  California. 

United  States  National  Museum,  January  14, 1881. 
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VBSCRIPTIOlf   OF   ▲  NIEW  SPBCIBfl  OF  SOf  AIiIVS  (H^VAJLMVU  AI^I. 
CIJB),  FBOn  UTAH  I^iAs. 

By  PIERHG  I^OVIS  JOUY. 

Sqnaliiui  alioia»,  sp.  noy. 

Allied  to  Tigama  intermedia  Girard. 

Body  elongate,  compressed  posteriorly,  the  back  gradually  elevated 
firom  the  snout  to  the  dorsal.  Dorsal  and  ventral  outline  similar. 
Greatest  depth  of  body  (at  ventrals)  equal  to  length  of  head.  Lateral 
line  complete,  slightly  decurved. 

Head  short,  rather  stout,  its  breadth  equalling  three-fifths  its  length, 
which  is  4^  in  the  total  without  caudaL  Snout  rounded,  jaws  equal, 
maxillaries  reaching  to  the  vertical  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
orbit. 

Eye  moderate,  its  diameter  contained  four  times  in  the  length  of  the 
head.  Scales  minute,  lS-80-15,  of  about  equal  size.  The  pectoral  fin 
does  not  reach  to  the  ventral,  and  equals  the  length  of  the  head. 

Measurements. — Length  to  base  of  caudal,  .067"";  head,  .016""  5  depth 
at  ventrals,  .016"" ;  diameter  of  orbit,  .004""  5  mandible,  .005""  5  inter- 
orbital  space,  .0055°^;  breadth  of  head,  .009"";  pectoral,  .016"";  long- 
est dorsal  ray,  .014"" ;  longest  ventral  ray,  .010"" ;  longest  anal  ray, 
.011"".    Caudal  broken. 

Radial  tormulse:  D.  I,  8;  A.  I,  8;  V.  I,  7;  P.  15. 

Teeth,  2,  4-5,  1 ;  strongly  hooked,  apparently  without  masticatory 
surface. 

Color  dark  plumbeous  above,  with  a  median  band  of  steel-blue  extend- 
ing along  the  sides  of  the  t)ody  from  the  head  to  the  caudal  fin.  Below 
the  lateral  line  pinkish ;  cheeks  silvery. 

Five  specimens,  collected  in  Utah  Lake  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan,  are 
numbered  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  27412. 

United  States  National  Museum,  Jamiary  14, 1881. 


DBSOBIFTIOlf  OF   A  NEW  OOBIOID   FIflH   (OTHONOPS  K08),  FBOJH 
SA»r  DIKGO,  CALIFORNIA. 

By  B08A  SMITH. 

Otfaonops  eosy  gen.  et  sp.  noY. 

One  specimen  of  this  interesting  fish  was  collected  for  me  by  Mr.  6. 
W.  Dunn  at  Point  Loma,  San  Diego  County,  CaHfomia.  It  is  found 
under  large  stones,  and  is  of  a  bright  pink  color  in  life,  fading  to  a  dull 
yellowish  white  in  spirits.  This  species  is  most  closely  related  to  Grys- 
tallogobius  nilsdoni  (Dub.  &  Eor.)  Gill  (Oobiogoma  niUsoni  GUnther, 
Gat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  iii,  86),  a  species  found  on  the  coast  of  Korway, 
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from  which  it  is  distinguished  generically  by  the  obsolete  eyes,  and  spe- 
cifically by  the  characters  given  in  the  following  description : 

Body  elongate,  posteriorly  much  compressed,  not  much  depressed 
anteriorly.  Head  depressed,  with  the  cleft  of  the  mouth  nearly  hori- 
zontal and  one-half  the  length  of  the  head,  the  maxillary  reaching  a 
vertical  line  drown  across  the  probable  position  of  the  eye.  Eyes  invis- 
ible, covered  by  the  skin;  snout  rounded;  the  jaws  equal,  or  very 
nearly  so,  the  lower  jaw  in  a  preserved  specimen  seeming  to  be  very 
slightly  produced.    Both  nostrils  are  provided  with  a  flap. 

A  narrow  band  of  villiform  teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  gill-membrane  is 
united  to  the  isthmus,  and  the  branchial  cleft  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
distance  between  the  first  and  second  dorsal  fins,  or  one-tenth  of  the 
length  (from  snout  to  base  of  caudal). 

A  groove  has  its  origin  immediately  in  advance  of  first  dorsal  and 
extends  medially  nearly  to  tip  of  snout. 

The  first  dorsal  fin  is  composed  of  two  flexible  spines,  and  is  equidis- 
tant between  the  soout  and  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin ;  the  insertion  of 
the  second  dorsal  is  not  much  in  advance  of  vent,  while  the  insertion  of 
the  anal  is  opposite  the  fifth  ray  of  the  soft  dorsal ;  the  last  rays  of  the 
posterior  dorsal  are  slightly  longer  than  its  anterior  one,  and  the  fin 
terminates  opposite  the  anal,  which  is  similar  to  the  soft  dorsaL  A 
very  small  anal  papilla  may  be  seen. 

Vertical  fins  low;  caudal  small,  pointed;  ventrals  forming  a  disk, 
which  is  not  adherent  to  the  belly ;  pectorals  like  the  caudal  in  form, 
their  free  tips  extending  beyond  the  ventrals,  though  not  approximating 
the  first  dorsal,  and  very  remote  from  the  vent. 

Body  entirely  smooth,  wholly  free  from  scales,  tubercles,  or  asi)erities 
of  any  kind. 

The  type  specimen  has  been  presented  to  tne  National  Museum,  where 
it  is  numbered  27466. 

This  sx>ecies  is  doubtless  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus,  which  may  be 
called  Othonops  {6i>Uv7}j  veil ;  c30,  eye).  This  genus  is  distinguished  from 
Crystallogohitia  by  the  concealed  eyes,  these  organs  being  large  and 
conspicuous  in  0.  nilssoni^  aM  possibly  also  by  the  absence  of  the  sexual 
difierences  in  dentition,  so  marked  in  CrystallogobitLSy  the  male  of  G. 
niUsoni  being  provided  with  strong  canines.  The  remaining  genera  of 
GobiincB  have  five  or  more  dorsal  spines,  except  BenthaphiluSy  which,  with 
three  dorsal  spines,  has  the  skin  verrucose. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  three  more  specimens  have  been  obtained 
at  the  same  locality,  the  measurements  of  the  largest  of  which  are 
included  in  the  table  below. 

On  examination  of  this  specimen,  2f  inches  in  length,  I  find  further 
characteristics. 

In  this  example,  the  fins  are  better  preserved  and  show  their  normal 
form,  the  caudal  and  pectoral  being  rounded,  the  pointed  appearance 
of  those  fins  on  the  type  specimen  probably  haying  ^f^^Q^^fP^  ^^ 
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their  becoming  shrivelled  and  dry  before  immersion  in  alcohol,  the  pres- 
ent individaal  having  been  placed  in  spirit^)  when  alive. 

On  the  nnder  side  of  the  head  the  skin  (in  a  preserved  specimen)  lies 
in  irregular  folds,  which  conform  generally  to  the  outline  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  outer  folds  reaching  the  gill-opening.  Between  the  lower  lip 
and  these  folds  there  is  a  series  of  papillfiB,  which  has  its  origin  a  short 
distance  behind  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  the  series  being  slightly  sepa- 
rated close  behind  the  symphysis  of  lower  jaw  by  two  small,  rounded 
flaps.  The  papillsB  number  about  fourteen  on  either  side  of  the  flaps. 
On  the  superior  surface  of  the  snout,  extending  posteriorly  half  as  for 
as  the  termination  of  the  maxillary,  the  skin  is  finely  wrinkled,  and 
there  is  on  either  side  a  conspicuous  flap,  which  seems  to  conceal  a 
nostril. 

The  skin  on  the  top  of  the  head  i)osterior  to  the  wrinkled  snout  is 
smooth  and  adherent  to  the  muscles.    Cheeks  tumid. 

This  species  has  the  habit  of  burrowing  into  the  sand  on  the  removal 
of  the  stone  covering  it,  and  in  one  instance  a  lively  individual  buried 
itself  in  the  sand  a  second  time.  It  is  of  a  clear  pink  color,  shading 
into  yellow  on  the  tail,  and  has  9  semi-transparent  appearance  in  life. 

MeaeuremenU, 


Locality ' 

Point  Loma,  San  Point  Lomn,  San 

Diego,  Cal. 

Diego,  UaL 

Inches 

and 
lOOths. 

lOOths 

of 
length. 

Inches 

and 
lOOths. 

lOOtht 

of 
length. 

Extreme  length 

2.25 
2.00 

"m" 

19 
13 
48 
14 
10 
10 

28 

17 

13.5 

10 

12 

60 
10 
23.5 

70 
10 

X7 

82 

14 

20 

14 

n,n 

6  or  7 

2.75 
2.38 

length   Ui  hlMl^of  OMldal  fln .r,».x,r,. ... r 

Bodv: 

Greatest  height 

22 

Greatest  width 

15 

Greatest  ciTCumference 

60 

Height  at  base  of  ventrala , 

17 

Ti^^t  hf  ight  of  oAndni  p«lTincle .     .      . .    ... 

? 

Ti^ngth  n?  r4knrttil  p^ylnnolo  .  ... 

Head:   **                       ^ 

Greatest  length 

27 

GTeat«0t  width 

18 

Width  of  interorbital  area  (ea.) 

Branchial  cleft 

Distance  froxn  snout  to  probable  location  of  eyes 

Dorsal: 

Distance  tnm  snout 

50 

Height  at  last  spine 

Leneth  of  base - 

23 

Anal:    *^'          "™" 

Distance  from  snout - 

74 

Lencth  of  base 

Caudal: 

Length  of  middle  rays ^ 

15 

FMtoral: 

I^istance  from  snout 

80 

Length. 

16* 
26 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout 

LeuKth 

13 

Dofi«a«P ;...::::::::;:"-*:::::;;:;::;:::: 

Anal 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  January  18, 1881. 
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Olf  A  I>V€K  NBW  TO  THB  NORTH  AMBBICAN  FAITZVA. 
By  ROBERT  BIDOITAT. 

About  nine  years  since  (February  2, 1872),  Mr.  George  A.  Boardman,  of 
Calais,  Maine,  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  mounted  specimen  of 
a  duck  obtained  in  Fulton  Market,  New  York  City,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  shot  on  Long  Island  Sound,  which  he  was  unable  to  determine  sat- 
isfactorily, but  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Bed- 
head (^thyia  amerieana)  and  some  other  si)ecies.  The  specimen  was  in 
immature  plumage,  with  the  leathers  of  the  first  livery  much  worn, 
while  those  of  the  new  moult,  which  were  generally  interspersed,  indi- 
cated a  very  different  garb  when  the  moult  should  have  been  completed* 
At  the  time  the  specimen  was  received  at  the  Smithsonian,  I  (also  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  hybrid)  made  comparisons  with  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all 
the  American  species  of  ducks,  but  was  unable  to  get  the  slightest  due 
to  its  parentage.  It  was  then  put  back  in  the  case  and  not  again  thought 
of  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  io  removing  the  specimens  with  a  view  to 
their  rearrangement  I  happened  to  take  the  one  in  question  in  one  hand 
and  an  adult  female  of  the  European  Bufous-crested  Duck  {FuUgularU' 
fina)  in  the  other;  and  having  the  two  thus  in  a  very  favorable  position 
for  comparison,  I  at  once  perceived  a  striking  similarity  in  general 
appearance  and  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  which  induced  me  to  extend  the 
examination  to  an  adult  male,  the  result  being  that  no  question  remained 
of  the  bird  in  question  being  an  immature  male  of  F.  rufina,  a  species 
hitherto  not  detects  in  Korth  America.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Boardman 
requesting  full  particulars  as  to  circumstances  and  date  of  capture,  but 
have  been  unable  to  elicit  any  fuither  particulars  than  those  given  above. 

As  the  species  has  never  been  described  in  any  work  on  Korth  Amer- 
ican birds,  I  give  below  a  description  of  the  three  stages  represented  in 
the  collection  of  the  United  States  !N'ational  Museum,  as  well  as  of  the 
downy  young,  the  latter  quoted  from  Dressei^s  "Birds  of  Europe''; 
also,  the  principal  synonyms  and  references,  compiled  from  the  leading 
European  authorities. 

Genus  FULIGULA,  Stephens.* 

**Brantay"  Bote,  Isia,  1822,  564  (type  Anas  rti/i»a,  PalL);  not  of  Scopoli,  1769. 
Fuligula,  Stephens,  Gen.  Zool.  xii.  1824, 187  (type  Anas  ruflna.  Pall.). 
Nettay  Kaup,  Nat.  Syst.  1829,  102  (same  type). 
Callickeny  Brehm,  Vog.  Dentschl.  1831,  921  (same  type). 
Mergoides,  Eyton,  Cat.  Brit.  B.  1836, 57  (same  type). 

Ghaa. — Similar  to  FuliXy  but  the  bill  decidedly  broader  at  the  base 
than  at  any  other  part,  gradually  narrowing  toward  the  end,  which  has 

•  Some  recent  authorities  have,  with  apparently  a  not  very  particular  regard  for 
structaral  characters,  used  the  generic  term  Fuligula  for  the  entire  group  of  lobe- 
halluxed  river-ducks,  or  those  which  have  usually  been  assigned  to  the  genera  FiUigula, 
"^dix,  and  JEthyia.    But  Anas  rufina,  Pall.^  upon  which  the  genus  Fuligula  of  Stephens 
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a  large  and  very  broad  nail;  maxilla  very  much  depressed  terminally, 
its  depth  at  the  base  of  the  nail  being  only  about  one-foorth  that  at  the 
extreme  base.  Male  with  the  head  rufous,  the  pileum  ornamented  with 
a  very  full,  soft  tuft  or  bushy  crest,  occupying  the  whole  top  of  the  head. 

FuiiiouiiA  BUFiNA  (Pall.)  Stephens. 

The  Bufjus-crested  Duck. 

Anas  rufina,  Pajll.  It  il.  App.  1773,  731.  No.  28.— Gmel.  S.  N.  i.  1788,  541. 

Branta  rufina,  Bom,  Isis,  1822,  564.— Gray,  Cat.  Brit.  B.  1863, 198. 

FuUgula  rufina,  Stbph.  Gen.  ZooL  xii.  1824,  188.— Dbbsssb,  B.  Eur.  pt.  zxii.  Oct. 
1873. 

NeUa  rufina,  Kaup,  Nat.  Syst.  1829,  102. 

Platypu9  rufinus,  Brkhm,  Yog.  Dentschl.  1831,  922. 

Callichen  ruflntu,  Brehm,  t.  c.  924. 

Mergoides  rufina,  Ert.  Rar.  Brit.  B.  1836,  57. 

Ayikya  ruflna,  MACOnx.  Man.  Brit.  B.  1846,  191. 
Cailiekem  ruJioep$;  Bju&hm,  t.  o.  922. 
CaUkkm  $»hrujinus,  Brbhm,  t.  o.  924. 
CalUcken  micropw,  Brehu,  t.  o.  925. 
Cdllicken  n^feeoens,  Brehm,  Yogelfang,  1855,  379. 
Bed-ermted  Potkard,  Sblbt,  Brit.  Ora.  ii.  350.— Dbessbr,  I.  o. 

Bed-ereaUd  Whistling  Duck,  Yabbsll,  Brit.  B.  ed.  2,  iii.  327,  fig. ;  ed.  3,  iii.  329,  fig.— 
Gbat,  2. 0. 

Hab. — Soathem  and  eastern  Europe,  northern  AMca,  and  India; 
occasional  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  and  casual  in  the  British 
Islands;  accidental  in  eastern  XT.  S.  (liTew  York  market,  Boardman; 
spec,  in  XT.  S.  Kat  Mns.). 

AduUg  (57207,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.;  Hungary,  W.  Schlilter).— Head  and 
upper  half  of  the  neck  delicate  pinkish  cinnamon,  or  vinaceous-rufous, 
the  full,  soft  crest  (occupying  the  entire  pileum)  paler  and  less  reddish, 
the  feathers  light  buff  at  tips ;  lower  half  of  the  neck  (including  a  nar- 
row stripe  which  extends  up  the  nape  to  the  occiput),  jugulum,  breast, 
abdomen,  anal  region,  crissum,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  rump  brownish 
black,  deepest  on  the  neck  and  jugulum,  and  with  a  decided  dark-green 
gloss  on  the  upi)er  tail-coverts.  Back  and  scapulars  uniform  light 
umber-drab  or  isabella-color;  wing-coverts  and  tertials  brownish  gray; 
speculum  white  basally,  changing  gradually  into  pale  grayish,  then  suc- 
ceeded by  a  rather  broad  subterminal  bar  of  dusky,  the  tip  narrowly 
and  abruptly  white;  four  outer  primaries  with  outer  ends  dusky;  inner 
quills  pale  ashy,  with  broad  dusky  ends.;  tail  dull  dark  grayish.  A 
broad  bar  or  transverse  patch  across  anterior  scapular  region,  anterior 
border  of  the  wing,  lining  of  the  wing,  axillars,  and  a  very  large  patch 

was  ba«ed,  is  quite  a  difiTerent  type  from  Fulix  (formally  restricted  to  F.  marila  and 
its  allies  by  Professor  Baird,  in  1858)  and  .^thyia,  and  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  sepa- 
rated generically.  The  first  use  of  the  term  Branta  in  a  generic  sense  was  by 
Scopoli  in  1769  (for  Aneer  bemicla,  L.,  A,  moschata,  L.,  A.  iorrita,  L.,  A,  albifronSf  L. — 
a  Tery  heterogeneous  assemblage,  which  invalidates  its  subsequent  employment  unless 
lestricted  to  one  or  another  of  the  species  named  by  Scopoli  not  already  been  supplied 
with  a  generic  name,  of  which,  howeyer,  there  appears  to  be  none  not  thus  provided. 
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covering  the  flanks  and  posterior  half  of  the  sides,  pure  white.  "  Bill 
bright  veimilion-red,  the  tip  white;  irides  reddish  brown;  legs  orange- 
red.  Total  length  21  inches."  (Dresser,  B.  Eur.  pt.  xsdi.)  Wing, 
10.20 ;  colmen,  2.00 ;  tarsus,  1.50 ;  middle  toe,  2.25. 

Adult  9  (57209,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.;  Hungary,  W.  Schlliter).— Crest  much 
less  developed  than  in  the  male,  light  hair-brown,  this  color  descending 
to  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  eye,  and  posteriorly  continuing  in  a 
narrow  stripe  down  the  nape ;  rest  of  the  head  and  neck  very  pale  ashy, 
as  are  also  the  lower  parts  in  general;  jugulum,  sides,  and  flanks  light 
raw-umber  brown,  the  tips  of  the  feathers  lighter;  anal  region  and 
crissum  uniform  light  drab,  the  latter  whitish  terminally.  Upper  parts 
in  general  umber-drab  (the  wings  being  more  brownish  than  in  the  <f }, 
darker  on  the  rump;  white  patch  at  base  of  scapular  region  wholly  ob- 
solete, and  white  border  to  the  wing  indistinct;  speculum  pale  ashy, 
becoming  gradually  dull  white  basally,  and  brownish  dusky  snbter- 
minally,  and  with  a  narrow  white  terminal  margin  as  in  the  ^ .  <^  Eyes 
hazel ;  beak  blackish,  with  a  pink  tip,  a  portion  of  the  lower  mandible 
being  yellowish  pink ;  legs  and  feet  pinkish,  webs  blackish."  (Dbbsseb, 
L  0.)    Wing,  9.90;  culmen,  1.90;  tarsus,  1.50;  middle  toe,  2.20. 

Immature  f  (61957,  U.  S.  Ifat.  Mus. ;  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  Feb., 
1872,  G.  A.  Boardman). — Similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  adults , 
as  described  above,  but  crest  much  less  developed  (the  tips  of  the  feathers 
much  worn)  and  decidedly  more  reddish  in  color ;  sides  and  under  parts 
of  head  thickly  interspersed  with  cinnamon-colored  feathers  (new  moult); 
the  jugulum,  breast,  and  posterior  under  parts  also  mixed  with  black 
feathers,  indicating  the  approaching  adult  livery ;  white  patch  at  base 
of  scapular  region  plainly  indicated,  and  broad  white  border  to  anterior 
portion  of  the  wing  very  distinct;  speculum  much  as  in  the  9,  lacking 
the  distinct  subterminal  dusky  bar  of  the  adult  ^ .  Wing,  9.80 ;  culmen, 
1.80;  tarsus,  1.50;  middle  toe,  2.15. 

^^  Young  in  down  (fide  Baldamua^  Cab.  Joum.  1870,  280).— Diflfers 
from  every  other  duck  in  this  plumage  that  I  know  in  having  a  double 
olive-gray  stripe  from  the  lores,  dividing  before  the  eye,  and  bordering 
the  yellowish-gray  eyebrow  above  and  the  cheeks  and  auriculars  below; 
upper  parts,  crown  from  the  base  of  the  bill,  nape,  back,  and  wings  dull 
olive-gray,  excepting  the  spot  on  the  shoulder,  which,  with  the  rest;  of 
the  body,  is  pale  yellowish  gray ;  iris  dark  brown ;  bill  reddish  brown, 
with  the  nail  white;  feet  ash-gray,  with  a  greenish  tinge,  webs  and  toes 
narrowly  edged  with  yellowish  white.''    (Dbesseb,  L  c.) 
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Olf    AaiAZIIilA   TVCATANfiNSIS  (CABOT)  ANI>    A.   CERTINITENTRI8, 

C}OI7£.9. 

By  ROBERT   RIDOITAT. 

In  compiling  the  synonymy  of  Amazilia  cerviniventriSy  in  volume  i  of 
these  Proceedings  (pp.  148, 149),  I  united  this  species  with  A.  yticatanemis 
(Cabot),  on  the  strength  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliotts  opinion  (see  note  on  p. 
149)  that  they  were  the  same.  The  editors  of  "  The  Ibis,''  however,  in  that 
journal  for  April,  1879,  p.  208,  dissent  from  this  determination,  and  sug- 
gest that  ^^a  comparison  of  the  Texan  specimens  with  Mexican  exam- 
ples of  A.  cerviniventris  and  this  type  [Cabot's  type  of  yuoatanemis] 
would  be  satisfactory,  as  Mr.  Gould  has  always  asserted  tbat  A.  yucor 
tanensis  and  A.  cerviniventris  are  distinct  species".  Through  Dr.  Cabot's 
kindness  I  have  been  able  to  make  a  direct  comparison  of  his  type  of 
yucatanensis  and  the  Texan  specimens,  so  called  by  me,  and  fiud  that 
they  are  indeed  quite  distinct  species,  the  latter  being  A.  cerviniventris 
of  Gould,  and  exactly  like  examples  of  that  species  irom  eastern  Mexico. 

A.  yticatanensis  is  much  darker  colored  throughout  than  A.  cervinU 
ventris,  the  green  above  inclining  decidedly  to  coppery  bronze,  while 
the  broad  tips  and  margins  to  the  rectrices  are  deep  violet-dusky,  in- 
stead of  greenish  or  bronzy,  little,  if  any,  tinged  with  violet.  The  most 
imx)ortant  difference,  however,  consists  in  the  coloration  of  the  lower 
I>arts,  the  green  of  the  jugulum  ending  very  abruptly  or  giving  place 
immediately  to  the  deep  cinnamon-rufous  of  the  entire  under  surface, 
excepting  the  femoral  tufts,  which  are  white,  as  in  other  species  of  the 
genus.  In  A.  cerviniventriSj  on  the  other  hand,  the  green  of  the  jugulum 
invades  both  the  breast  and  sides,  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct spotting  (which,  however,  grows  gradually  fainter  posteriorly),  the 
feathers  of  the  breast  and  sides  being  light  green  bordered  with  pale 
cinnamon.  The  cinnamon-color  of  the  belly,  etc.,  is  also  very  much  paler 
than  in  A.  yucatanevms^  in  which  the  tint  Is  even  rather  deeper  than  in 

The  following  comparative  diagnoses  express  more  succinctly  the  dif- 
ferential characters  of  the  two  species : 

A.  YUCATANENSis. — ^Above  greenish  bronze,  changing  to  coppery; 
ends  and  edges  of  rectrices  dark  violet-dusky;  green  of  the  jugu- 
lum giving  way  immediately  and  very  abruptly  to  the  deep  cin* 
namon-rufous  of  the  breast,  sides,  etc. 
A-  CEEViNiVBNTBis. — Abovc  metallic  grass-green,  varying  to 
bronze-green  in  certain  lights;  ends  and  edges  of  rectrices 
greenish  bronze,  or  dull  bronze,  rarely  tinged  with  violet;  green 
of  the  jugulum  invading  the  breast  and  sides,  in  the  form  of  more 
or  less  distinct  spots,  growing  gradually  fainter  i)osteriorly,  the 
remainder  of  the  under  parts  much  paler  cinnamon. 
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The  measurements  of  the  two  species  appear  to  vary  but  little,  the 
four  examples  of  A.  cerviniventris  now  before  me  ranging  in  length  of 
wing  from  2.15  to  2.30  inches,  while  the  type  qf  A.  yucatanenm  measures 
2.20;  the  length  of  tail  in  the  latter  is  1.60,  and  in  the  former  series 
varies  from  1.50  to  1.70.  The  culmen  ranges  fix>m  .70  to  .80  in  cerviM- 
ventrisj  bat  the  bUl  of  the  type  of  yucatanensis  is  unfortunately  broken, 
so  that  its  length  cannot  be  ascertained. 

A.  cerviniventris  appears  to  be  exclusively  an  eastern  species  (as  are 
also  A.  yucatanensis  and  A.  fu8€i<!audata)j  its  habitat  extending  from 
southeastern  Texas  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  perhaps  also  to  Yucatan,  since 
Mr.  Elliot  (Synopsis,  p.  219)  states  that  he  ^^can  perceive  no  difference 
between  Mexican  and  Yucatan  si)ecimen8  ".  The  A.  cinnamomea  appears 
to  be  wanting  from  eastern  Mexico,  but  in  the  collection  of  the  National 
Museum  are  specimens  from  Mazatlan,  Tehuantei)ec,  and  Yucatan,  be- 
sides San  Salvador  and  ^Nicaragua,  though  Mr.  Elliot  gives  only  ^^Onat- 
emala  and  Costa  Eica''  as  its  habitat. 


I>ESCBIPTIONS  OF  NEW  SPECIES  OF  FI8BEE8  (IJRANII>EA  IHAR- 
GIIfATA,  POTAIHOCOTTUS  1IENI>IBEI)  AND  OF  niTCTOPEIlJaK 
CBENUliABE  J.  AND  O. 

By  TABIiETOM   H.   BEAN. 

The  first  two  species  here  mentioned  as  undescribed  formed  part  of  a 
collection  received  from  Capt.  Charles  Bendire,  TJ.  S.  A.  Several  other 
species  received  at  the  same  time  are  retained  for  study  and  comparison 
with  fuller  material  promised  from  the  same  source. 

The  Myctaphum  was  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  ik  the  Pacific,  off 
Puget  Sound. 

ITranidea  marginata,  n.  8. 

241975  9  specimens}  tributaries  of  Walla  Walla  Eiverj  Capt.  Charles 
Bendire,  U.  S.  A. 

B.  VI;  D.  VII-Yin,  18-19;  A.  15-14  |;  Y.  1, 3;  P.  13-14;  C.  14-16. 

This  species  is  alUed  to  Coitus  cognatm  Bich.,  but  differs  from  that 
species  in  having  the  vent  nearer  to  the  insertion  of  the  caudal  than  to 
the  snout,  while  the  origin  of  the  anal  falls  in  the  vertical  from  the  third 
dorsal  ray  instead  of  the  sixth,  as  in  Bichardson's  species.  The  ventral 
has  1  spine  and  3  rays  {C,  eognatus  has  1  spine  and  4  rays).  The  longest 
pectoral  rays  are  shorter  than  the  head  (equal  to  the  head  in  oognatm). 

Head  broad,  slightly  depressed,  its  greatest  length  contained  a  little 
more  than  3  times  in  length  of  body  \f  ithout  caudal  (4  times  in  total 
length);  distance  from  tip  of  snout  to  eye  equals  length  of  eye, which  is 
\  of  length  of  head.  Vomerine  teeth;  none  on  the  palatines.  Body 
stout  anteriorly,  moderately  compressed  posteriorly,  its  height  at  origin 
of  first  dorsal  equal  to  its  width  at  the  same  place,  and  contained  4^  times 
in  length  of  body  without  caudal;  the  least  width  of  the  caudal  peduncle 
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less  than  i  its  height  The  distance  between  the  eyes  equals  i  of  their 
long  diameter.  The  maxilla  extends  to  the  vertical  through  the  end  of 
the  anterior  third  of  the  orbit.  The  preoperculum  has  a  short,  broad, 
rather  blant  spine  at  its  angle  and  a  much  smaller  one  on  its  lower  limb ; 
between  these  two  the  margin  in  some  specimens  is  crenulated,  some- 
times forming  an  additional  blunt  spine.  The  preopercular  spines  are 
all  hidden  under  the  skin. 

The  distance  of  the  first  dorsal  fh)m  the  snout  is  contained  2%  times 
in  length  of  body  without  caudal;  its  longest  spine  is  ^  as  long  as  the 
head ;  the  length  of  its  base  is  contained  5  times  in  length  of  body  with- 
out candal,  6  times  in  total  length;  the  length  of  the  second  dorsal  base 
is  ^  of  total  length.  The  length  of  the  anal  base  is  ^  of  length  without 
caudal.  The  length  of  the  ventral  is  contained  from  6  to  6^  times  in  the 
total  length.  The  length  of  the  pectoral  is  J  of  length  of  body  without 
caudal. 

The  colors  have  faded,  but  the  ground  color  seems  to  be  plumbeous, 
with  occasional  blotches  of  darker.  The  fins  are  more  or  less  distinctly 
punctulated.  The  first  dorsal  is  darker  than  the  body  and  has  a  distinct 
white  margin. 

Potamocottus  Bendirel,  n.  s. 

The  tyi>e  of  this  species,  catalogue  "So.  24190,  was  collected  by  Capt. 
Charles  Bendire,  U.  S.  A.,  in  Eattlesnake  Greek,  near  Camp  Harney, 
Oregon,  May  2, 1878.  I  take  pleasure  in  dedicating  the  species  to  this 
excellent  collector  and  observer,  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
Mnseunu 

Descbiption.— The  length  of  the  type  is  2.7  inches  (69™™)  to  base  of 
caudal.  The  greatest  height  of  the  body  at  the  origin  of  the  dorsal 
equals  its  greatest  width  over  the  base  of  the  pectorals,  and  is  con* 
tained  nearly  4  times  in  its  length  without  caudal.  The  least  height  of 
the  tail  is  ^  of  the  length  without  caudal.  The  length  of  the  middle 
caudal  rays  is  contained  4^  times  in  length  of  body.*  Width  of  the 
mouth  equals  }  the  length  of  the  head. 

The  maxillary  extends  a  little  Dehind  the  front  margin  of  the  eye.  The 
snout  is  as  long  as  the  eye.  The  distance  between  the  eyes  is  less  than 
their  diameter,  and  is  contained  5  times  in  the  length  of  the  head  3  the 
diameter  of  the  eye  4  times.  The  length  of  the  lower  jaw  equals  J  the 
length  of  the  head.  Preoperculum  armed  with  4  spines;  the  largest 
is  at  the  angle,  and  is  about  i  as  long  as  the  eye;  the  3  anterior  ones 
are  very  small  and  hidden  by  the  skin.  The  distance  ot  the  spinous 
dorsal  from  the  snout  is  i  of  the  length  of  the  body ;  the  length  of  the 
longest  spine  of  the  first  dorsal  is  about  i  of  that  of  the  head  and  about 
I  of  the  longest  dorsal  ray.  The  longest  dorsal  and  anal  rays  are  equal. 
The  length  of  the  anal  base  almost  equals  the  length  of  the  head. 
The  length  of  the  second  dorsal  base  is  a  little  greater  than  the  length 
of  the  head. 

♦  Length  of  body  her©  means  length  without  ca^d^L  ^  ^^  LjOOQIC 
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The  pectorals  reach  to  the  origm  of  the  anal;  ventrals  do  not  reach 
to  the  vent. 
Yomerine  and  palatine  teeth  present.    Skin  smooth. 
Badial  formula:  B.  VI 5  D.  VIII,  16;  A.  12;  V.  I,  3;  P.  16;  C.  15. 
Color:  Uniform  dark  brown  above,  lighter  on  the  throat  and  belly. 

Myctophum  creniilare,  J.  &,  G. 

The  museum  has  an  additional  specimen  of  this  si)ecies,  which  was 
washed  aboard  a  United  States  Coast  Survey  vessel  commanded  by 
Mr.  William  H.  Dall,  in  N.  lat.  49^,  W.  long.  151°.  It  was  collected  by 
Mr,  W.  G.  Hall.  The  specimen  is  numbered  23945  in  the  Kational: 
Museum  Fish  Catalogue. 

Description.— D.  1, 11;  A.  1, 16  5  P.  13;  V.  7;  scales  2J-45-6J. 
^  The  basis  of  comparison  for  the  m^easurements  of  different  parts  of  the 
body  is  the  total  length  without  caudal.  The  greatest  height  of  the 
body  is  contained  4  times  in  this  length,  the  length  of  the  head  3§  times; 
the  least  depth  of  the  tail  equals  ^  of  the  height  of  the  body  at  the  ven- 
trals, height  of  the  head  nearly  equal  to  its  length  without  snout.  Eye 
large,  its  diameter  being  more  than  the  interorbital  distance,  and  con- 
tained 3  times  in  the  length  of  the  head.  Posterior  margin  of  the  pre- 
operculum  oblique.  Snout  very  short  and  obtuse,  about  ^  as  long  as 
the  eye.  The  maxillary  is  §  as  long  as  the  head,  scarcely  dilated  pos- 
teriorly; it  reaches  almost  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  preoi>erculum. 
The  origin  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  equally  distant  from  the  tip  of  the  snout 
aid  the  root  of  the  caudal,  and  is  about  over  the  tips  of  the  extended 
ventrals;  it  is  about  in  the  vertical  through  the  sixteenth  scale  of  the 
lateral  line;  its  last  ray  is  over  the  twenty-fifth  scale  of  the  lateral  line 
and  the  eighth  anal  ray.  The  pectorals  are  imperfect,  but  they  appar- 
ently do  not  extend  much  beyond  the  origin  of  the  ventrals.  Scales 
coarsely  denticulated,  some  of  them  showing  about  6  teeth  on  their  firee 
margin;  those  on  the  lateral  line  are  conspicuously  the  largest.  Lower 
parts  with  a  double  series  of  pearl-colored  spots,  besides  a  few  isolated 
ones. 
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NaTKS  Olf  THB  FIIIHB8  OF  THE   PACIFIC  COAST  OF   KHB  UNITED 

STATES. 

By  OATID  S.  JOBDABT  and  €HABIi£S  H.  OII.B£BT. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  a  list  of  the  species  of  fishes 
known  to  occar  along  oar  Padflc  coast^  between  the  Mexican  boundary 
and  the  boundary  of  British  Colambia,  together  with  notes  on  the  dis- 
tribution, habits,  size,  valae,  etc.,  of  each  species,  in  advance  of  the  pnb- 
Ucation  of  a  general  descriptive  work.  The  paper  is  to  be  considered 
mainly  in  the  light  of  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geographi- 
csd  distribution  of  fishers.  The  ^^ common  names"  here  given  are,  in  all 
cases,  those  heard  by  the  writers  among  the  fishermen  on  different  parts 
of  the  coast 

Family  BEANCHIOSTOMATID^. 

L  BranohioBtoiiia  lanoaolatnin  (Pallas)  Gray. 
Obtained  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper  in  San  Diego  Bay.    Not  seen  by  us. 

Family  MYXIKID^. 
1  PdUstotranui  dombeyl  (MtUler)  Gm.—Lamperina ;  Hag;  Eel 

Baata  Barbara  {fide  J.  Weinmiller)  to  Bel  Eiver  (Lockington).  Very 
dnmdsat  in  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  but  not  taken  elsewhere  ^(^q^ 
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fastens  itself  usually  on  the  gills  or  istbmns  of  large  fishes,  somettmes 
on  the  eyes,  whence  it  works  its  way  very  rapidly  into  the  inside  of  the 
body.  It  then  devours  all  the  flesh  of  the  body  without  breaking  the 
skin,  so  that  the  fish  is  left  a  mere  hulk  of  head,  skin,  and  bones.  It  is 
esx)ecially  destructive  to  fishes  taken  in  gill-nets.  In  every  giU-net  set 
at  Monterey  in  summer,  more  or  less  of  these  empty  shells  are  obtained. 
When  these  are  taken  from  the  water  the  hag-fish  scrambles  oat  with 
great  alacrity.  It  is  tiiought  by  the  fishermen  that  the  hags  enter  the 
fish  after  the  latter  are  canght  in  the  gill-net,  and  that  they  will  devonr 
a  fish  of  10  or  15  pounds  weight  in  a  single  night.  At  any  rate,  large 
fishes  of  even  30  pounds  are  often  brought  up  without  fiesh  and  with- 
out viscera,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  swim  about  in  the  sea 
in  this  condition  before  coming  into  the  gill-nets.  The  fish  chiefly  eaten 
are  Sebastichihys  ptTtntger^  miniatusy  mystinus^  etc.,  dphiodon  elanffatwj 
Paralichthys  mactUosuSj  and  £ha4X}€hilu8  toxotes. 
The  hag-fish  reaches  a  length  of  14  inches,  and  is  not  used  as  food* 
The  genus  Poliatotrema  (Gill,  MSS.)  is  distinguished  ftom  Heptatrema 
{BdeUostoma)  by  the  presence  of  11  or  12  gill-openings  instead  of  7. 

Family  PETROMYZOKTID^. 

3.  AmmoooBteB  plombeuB  (Ayres)  J.  &  G. 

San  Francisco  northward ;  seen  by  us  at  Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 
Nothing  especial  known  of  its  habits,  but  it  doubtless  ascends  most  of 
the  coast  streams  in  spring.  It  reaches  a  length  of  8  inches,  and  is  not 
brought  into  market  except  when  accidentally  mixed  with  other  species. 

4.  BntOBphenus  trldentatUB  (RichardBon)  GiU,— -Lamprey ;  Lamperina, 

(Petramygon  lividu8,  otZta^iM,  tHdentatuSy  and  agtori  Girard.) 
Monterey  Bay  to  Puget  Sound ;  seen  by  us  at  Santa  Oruz  and  Asto- 
ria.   It  ascends  the  fresh  waters  in  the  spring  to  spawn,  running  in  the 
Columbia  in  June.    It  reaches  a  length  of  more  than  2  feet,  and  becomes 
very  fat.    It  is  never  used  as  food  so  far  as  we  know. 

Family  NOTIDANn)^. 

5.  WotorhynclmB  maciilatua  Ayres. 

From  Monterey  to  Puget  Sound.  In  Humboldt  Bay  it  is  extremely 
abundant,  and  it  is  much  sought  for  the  oiL 

6.  Hezanchus  oorlnns  Jordan  &,  Gilbert. — Shovel^osed  Shark, 

Monterey  to  Puget  Sound;  probably  not  uncommon.  A  fine  exam- 
ple obtained  at  Neah  Bay  (Cape  Flattery)  by  James  G.  Swan.  Another 
taken  by  us  at  Sequel. 

Family  HETEEODONTIDJB. 

7.  Heterodontua  franclaci  (Girard)  Dum^rii.— Xeopard  Shark;  Bull^$ad  Shark, 
From  Point  Concepcion  soathward.    Described  by  Girard  from  Mon- 
terey, but  not  seen  by  us  there,  and  probably  very  rarely  or  never  reach- 
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ing  San  Frandsco.  Abondant  at  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  and  not 
rare  at  Santa  Barbara.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  January.  They  are  enveloped 
in  large  cylindrical  egg-cases,  which  are  spirally  twisted  and  without 
tentacles.  This  shark  reaches  a  length  of  2^  feet,  and  is  used  for  no 
porpose. 

Family  SCYLLIIDiE. 

a  Catolus  ventxiomiB  (Garman)  J.  &  Q.—Ch-ound  Shark;  Puffer  Shark. 

From  Monterey  Bay  southward.  Abundant  at  Santa  Barbara  in  win- 
ter, where  it  lives  in  the  kelp,  and  is  taken  in  large  numbers  in  lobster- 
pots  set  for  the  "crawfish"  {Panulirtis  interrupttia)^  it  being  very  fond 
of  the  salt  fish  used  as  bait.  It  is  rarely  taken  in  the  summer,  and  it 
perhaps  visits  shallow  water  in  the  spawning  season  only,  retiring  to 
deeper  water  in  summer.  The  egg-cases  are  extruded  in  February. 
They  are  flattish^  oblong,  quadrangular,  with  very  long  tentacles  at  the 
angles.  This  shark  reaches  a  length  of  2^  feet,  and  is  valueless.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  habit  of  inflatiug  its  body  by  swallowing  air,  like  a 
Tetrodon. 

Family  GALEORHE^ID^. 

9.  Mastelns  hinnolus  (Blainville)  J.  &  G. — Dog  Shark. 

(Mmtdus  calif omicw  Gill.) 

From  San  Francisco  southward.  Yery  abundant  at  San  Pedro  and 
San  Diego,  living  chiefly  in  bays  and  lagoons  and  feeding  upon  Crustacea 
and  small  fish.  It  has  very  little  oil  in  its  liver,  and  is  used  only  for 
crawfish  bait  and  similar  purposes.  The  young  are  sometimes  salted 
and  dried  by  the  Chinese,  tied  in  bundles,  and  shipped  inland  to  the 
Chinese  laborers  on  the  railroads.  They  are  not  much  valued  even  by 
them. 

Most  of  the  specimens  seen  wefe  2  to  2}  feet  in  length,  but  two  adult 
females  seen  at  San  Pedro  were  5  feet  long  and  weighed  about  40  pounds 
each. 

10.  lUiinotrlaolB  henlei  GilL-^Do^  Shark. 

Humboldt  Bay  to  Monterey.  Two  adults  2 J  feet  long,  with  the  young 
inside  and  nearly  ready  for  delivery,  were  taken  at  Monterey  in  April. 
The  embryo  is  connected  to  the  uterus  by  a  placenta,  as  in  Rhinotriacis 
(Pleur€UTomylan)  UeviSy  with  which  the  present  species  is  doubtless  con- 
generic. Many  young  examples  about  a  foot  long  were  obtained  of  the 
Chinese  fishermen  at*Potrero,  near  San  Francisco,  in  August,  and 
numerous  others  were  seen  in  Humboldt  Bay.  This  species  is  chiefly 
used  for  bait. 

11.  Triaoia  aamifaaolatna  Girard.— £«opar^  Shark;  Catfish;  Cat  Shark. 

From  Cape  Mendocino  southward;  very  abundant  in  all  bays  and 
along  sandy  shores.  The  adults  enter  the  lagoons  in  summer  to  bring 
forth  their  young,  and  hundreds  of  them  are  sometimes  taken  at  one« 
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with  the  seine.  It  reaches  a  length  of  aboat  3  feet  and  a  weight  of  25 
pounds.  It  yields  but  very  little  oil,  and  is  considered  wholly  worthless 
by  all  fishermen. 

12.  Galeorhinus  galena  (LinnsBus)  Blainville.— Ot2  Shark;  White  Shark, 

From  Cape  Mendocino  southward;  very  abundant  everywhere  in  bays 
and  lagoons  during  the  summer.  It  brings  forth  its  young  from  May  to 
August,  entering  shallow  bays  for  this  purpose.  It  is  taken  in  large 
numbers  for  its  fins  and  its  oil  at  Sequel,  Monterey,  and  especially  at 
Westminster  and  IS^ewport,  in  Los  Angeles  County.  It  is  usually  taken 
with  hook  and  line,  herring  and  other  silvery  fish  being  the  best  bait 
It  reaches  a  length  of  5  or  6  feet  and  a  weight  of  50  pounds,  although 
most  of  those  taken  range  from  30  to  40.  A  single  liver  makes  three- 
fourths  to  one  gallon  of  oil.  The  pectoral,  dorsal,  and  caudal  fins  are 
taken  off  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  Chinese  buy  these  at  about  15  cents 
a  pound  when  dried.  They  strip  off  the  skin  and  remove  the  fleshy  part, 
and  the  gelatinous  rays  of  the  fin  are  valued  by  them  very  highly  for 
soup,  selling  when  prepared  at  about  $1.50  per  pound.  The  fins  of  no 
other  American  shark  are  considered  valuable  by  the  Chinese. 

13.  Galeocerdo  tdgrinus  MUller  &  B.eule.—Man-eaier  Shark. 

From  San  Diego  southward.  The  jaws  of  a  large  example  taken 
near  San  Diego  were  seen. 

14.  CarcharhinuB  glancns  (Linnseas)  Jordan  &  Gilbert. — Blue  Shark, 

A  young  specimen  taken  near  San  Francisco  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
California  Academy  pf  Sciences,  and  the  jaws  of  an  adult  taken  near 
Seattle  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Washington  Territory. 

15.  Ealamia  lamia  (Risso)  Gill.— Bay  Shark. 

A  partially  grown  specimen  and  the  jaws  of  an  adult  individual  ob- 
tained at  San  Diego. 

Family  SPHYRNID^. 

16.  Bphyma  zygeena  (LinnsDas)  Rafinesqne. — HamtMr-head  Shark, 

A  specimen  of  this  species  was  obtained  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Cooper  at  Saa 
Pedro,  and  sent  to  the  United  States  IS^ational  Museum. 

FamUy  ALOPIID^. 

17.  Alopiaa  vnlpes  (Gmelin)  Bonaparte. — Thresher. 

Occasionally  taken  at  San  Francisco  and  in  Monterey  Bay.  Probably 
most  abundant  at  Sequel,  but  seen  by  us  only  at  Monterey. 

Family  LAMNID-^. 

18.  Lamna  cornnbica  (Liumeos)  Miiller  &  Henle, 

A  single  specimen  obtained  at  San  Francisco.  Another  was  taken 
last  year  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  a  drawing  of  it  made  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Ande^ 
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19.  XsoniB  (?  oaEyrhyzichiu  Rafinesqne). 

Two  jaws  of  a  spades  otlsurtiSy  supposed  to  be  L  oxyrhynckusj  were 
obtained  at  San  Pedro. 

20.  Carcharodon  oarohaxias  (L.)  J.  &  G. — Man-eater  Shark. 

OccasionaUy  taken  about  Monterey  Bay.  One  of  24  feet  in  length 
taken  at  Oantfelo  this  year,  and  one  of  20  feet  at  Sequel.  One  taken  a 
few  years  ago  at  Sequel  had  a  young  sea-lion  weighing  100  pounds  in 
its  stomaclL    It  is  valued  only  for  the  oil  in  its  liver. 

Family  CETORHINID^. 

21.  Cetorbinna  maarimua  (Linnffias)  BlainviUi). — Graund  Shark. 
Occasionally  taken  about  Monterey  by  the  whalers,  and  sometimes 

entangled  in  gill-nets.  About  five  taken  during  the  present  year  at 
Sequel  and  Monterey,  ranging  from  26  to  31  feet  in  length.  It  is  valued 
for  the  oil  in  its  enormous  liver. 

Family  SCTMKID^. 

22.  fikymnloaiia  miorooephalua  (Bloch)  Gill. — Grotmd  Shark. 

From  Puget  Sound  northward;  not  rare.  Often  taken  on  trawl- 
lines  set  for  dog-fish.  A  specimen  8  feet  in  length  seen  by  us  at  Vic- 
toria. The  livers  are  used  with  those  of  the  dog-fish  for  making  '^  dog- 
fish oiP.  In  habits  this  species  is  very  sluggish,  lying  ^^  on  the  water 
like  a  log". . 

Family  SPINACID^. 

23.  filqualua  aoanthiaa  LlnnseiiB. — Dog-fish;  Spinarola. 

From  Santa  Barbara  to  Alaska;  occasional  southward;  excessively 
abundant  from  Puget  Sound  northward.  It  lives  especially  in  deep  or 
quiet  bays  or  channels,  coming  into  shallower  water  in  pursuit  of  her- 
ring or  salmon.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  herring,  but  will  take  any  bait,  even 
its  own  young.  It  is  caught  in  great  numbers  with  trawl-lines  for  its 
oil,  both  by  white  men  and  Indians.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  3  feet. 
The  young  are  brought  forth  in  June  in  Puget  Sound. 

Family  SQUATINID^. 

24.  SqnatlnaaiigeluaDnin^ril.— ^a^^Z-^^;  Angela;  Squat. 

From  San  Francisco  southward ;  not  uncommon.  Seen  by  us  at  So- 
quel,  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  nearly  5  feet  and  a  weight  of  60  pounds.  It  is  not  used 
for  any  purpose. 

Family  TORPEDINlDiES. 

25.  Torpedo  caUfomioa  Ayres. 

Kot  common.    Seen  by  us  only  at  Sequel  and  San  Francisco.    It 
reaches  a  length  of  at  least  2}  feet  and  a  weight  of  nearly  50  pounds. 
Proc.  :Sskt  Mus.  81 3  April  1 S,  1 88 1  • 
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FamDy  EHmOBATID^. 

26.  Rbinobatiu  productm  Ayrea. — Guitar;  Shovel-nosed  Skarh. 

From  Cape  MeDdooino  southward;  exceedingly  abundant  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  San  Diego,  inhabiting  sandy  shores.  It  brings  forth  its 
young  in  August.  It  reaches  a  length  of  3  feet  and  a  •weight  of  15 
pounds.  The  tails  of  moderate-sized  specimens  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese 
and  MexlcauSy  although  little  valued  by  either.  The  body  is  sometimes 
used  for  lobster  bait. 

27.  Flatyrhinoidis  trlaeriatufl  (Jordan  &,  Gilbert)  Garman. 

From  San  Francisco  southward;  generally  abundant,  with  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  Tiviparons,  bringing  forth  its  young  in  August,  4  to  6  in 
each  ovarial  sac.  It  reaches  a  length  of  20  inches  and  a  weight  of  4  to 
5  pounds.    It  is  used  for  no  purx>ose. 

28.  Byrrhina  ezasperata  (Jordan  &.  Gilbert)  Garman. 

Seen  by  us  at  San  Diego  only,  where  half-grown  specimens  are  very 
abundant.  No  adults  have  been  seen  by  us,  but  it  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  a  viviparous  (and  therefore  Bhinobatoid)  species.  It  is 
not  used  as  food. 

Family  RAIIDM. 

29.  Raia  steUnlata  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

Seen  by  us  only  in  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  where  it  is  very  abundant 
in  the  winter  and  spring.  Both  adults  and  young  are  taken  in  great 
numbers  in  the  gill-nets.  It  reaches  a  length  of  30  inches.'  It  is  never 
sent  to  market,  its  dark  color  and  very  rough  skin  rendering  it  unsala- 
ble, the  conventional  ray  being  light  brown  and  nearly  smooth. 

30.  Raia  rhlna  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

From  Monterey  to  Vancouver's  Island^  less  common  than  the  others, 
but  not  rare.  It  reaches  a  length  of  32  inches.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  ^an  Francisco  it  is  sent  to  the  city  markets  with  R.  binoculata  and 
JR.  inornata;  elsewhere  it  is  rarely  eaten 

31.  Raia  Inornata  J.  &  G.—Ray  ;  Skate  f  Bale. 

Very  abundant  about  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  where  it  is  taken 
in  gill-nets  and  seines.  It  reaches  a  length  of  24  to  30  inches.  It  is 
brought  into  the  San  Francisco  market  in  large  numbers  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  never  being  shipped  firom  any  considerable  distance. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  alone  eaten,  and  these  chiefly  by  the  French. 

At  Santa  Barbara  a  variety  or  subspecies  (var.  inermis)  of  this  form 
pceurs  in  some  abundance.  It  is  similar  in  size  and  appearance,  but 
has  the  spines  and  armature  of  the  body  and  tail  very  little  developed* 
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32.  Raia  binooulata  Oixard.— iS%a/e;  Say, 

{Baia  oooperi  Grd.) 

From  Monterey  to  Alaska ;  everywhere  common ;  the  largest  and  most, 
abundant  skate  on  the  coast.  It  freqaents  bays  and  sandy  shores,  and 
is  taken  with  nets  or  hooks.  It  feeds  on  crastaceans  and  fishes.  Two 
specimens  of  Coitus  polyaeanthocephaltMj  each  a  foot  long,  were  found  in 
the  stomach  of  one  of  these  skates.  The  egg-cases  are  laid  in  July. 
They  are  quadrate,  with  very  short  tentacles,  and  are  nearly  a  foot  in 
length.  Baia  Unoculata  reaches  a  length  of  5  to  6  feet  and  a  weight  of 
more  than  60  pounds.  It  is  generally  the  commonest  species  in  the 
markets  of  San  Francisco^  elsewhere  it  is  rarely  used  for  food^  and  its 
liver  yields  but  very  little  oil. 

Fanuly  TR YQONID.E. 

33.  UrolophiiB  haUeii  Cooper.— ^ouittl  Sting  Ray, 

From  Point  Goncepclon  southward^  excessively  abundant  in  the  bays 
.  and  lagoons.  The  bottom  of  portions  of  San  Diego  Bay  is  literally  lined 
with  these  rays,  who  lie  on  the  bottom  nearly  buried  in  loose  sand  or 
mud.  This  is  the  smallest,  most  abundant,  and  most  dangerous  of  the 
sting-rays,  striking  quickly  and  accurately  with  its  muscular  tail.  One 
taken  in  a  net  struck  at  another,  the  sting  passing  entirely  through  the 
body  of  the  latter.  This  species  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches,  and  is 
never  eaten. 

34.  Pteroplatea  maimorata  Cooper.— l?ay. 

From  Santa  Barbara  southward;  common  in  bays  and  along  sandy 
shores.  It  reaches  a  length  of  1}  feet,  the  breadth  being  about  2^.  It 
is  not  usually  recognized  as  a  sting-ray,  and  is,  therefore,  frequently 
used  as  food,  the  larger  ones  taken  at  San  Pedro  being  shipped  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  they  are  eaten  by  the  French  as  Raie, 

35.  Dasybatns  diptemms  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

Abundant  in  San  Diego  Bay;  not  seen  elsewhere.  It  reaches  a 
length  of  nearly  3  feet,  exclusive  of  the  tail.    It  is  not  used  as  food. 

Family  MYLIOBATIDiE. 

36.  Myliobatts  callfomicus  OiXL^SHngaree ;  Sting  Bay. 

{Bhinoptera  vetpertUio  Grd.) 

From  Gape  MendociBO  southward;  very  abundant,  especially  about 
San  Diego.  Like  the  other  species  of  sting-rays,  it  feeds  on  fishes  and 
Crustacea,  and  takes  the  hook  readily.  Its  young  are  brought  forth  in 
July.  It  reaches  a  weight  of  60  pounds  or  more,  and  is  sometimes 
brought  into  the  market  of  San  Francisco. 

37.  AdtDbatte  latloepa  GiU. 

California  and  southward;  not  obtained  by  us. 
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Famay  CEPHALOPTEEID^. 

38.  Manta  blrostrlB  ( Walbamn)  Jordan  &,  Gilbert. 

{Ceraiopiera  vampyrus  Auct.) 
We  are  informed  on  good  authority  that  one  or  more  individoals  <rf 
this  gigantic  species  have  been  taken  by  whalers  near  San  Diego. 

PamUy  CfflM^EID^. 

39.  ChimaBra  coUiaBi  Bennett— Bat-fish. 

From  Monterey  northward;  extremely  abundant  everywhere  along  the 
coast  in  deep  bays.  It  feeds  on  fish,  etc.,  and  takes  the  hook  very 
readily.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  July,  th6  egg-eases  being  long  and  slender, 
without  tentacles.  It  reaches  a  length  of  nearly  2  feet  and  a  weight  of 
6  to  8  pounds.  It  is  not  used  for  any  purpose.  The  liver  is  extremely 
large  and  fat,  and  it  is  said  that  the  oil  it  yields  is  superior  to  any  sort 
of  shark-oil,  but  the  fish  is  too  small  for  its  pursuit  to  be  profitable. 

FamUy  AOIPBNSERID^. 

40.  Acipenser  transmontantui  Richardson. — White  Sturgeon  ;  Comnum  Siurffetm. 

(Aeipenser  hriichyrhynchus  and  aoutiroetria  Ayres.) 
Common  in  the  bays  and  large  rivers  from  San  Francisco  northward, 
great  numbers  being  taken  in  the  Sacramento,  Columbia,  and  Frazer's 
Bivers.  It  feeds  on  Crustacea,  etc.,  and  in  Frazer's  Biver  gorges  itself 
on  the  eulachon.  It  runs  up  the  rivers  with  the  salmon  in  the  spring, 
and  probably  spawns  in  the  summer.  It  reaches  a  length  of  8  to  15  feet 
and  a  weight  probably  of  300  to  400  pounds.  It  is  largely  used  as  food, 
although  very  cheap.  In  the  restaurants  it  is  usually  called  ^^  sea-bass". 
Many  sturgeons  are  smoked  and  caviar  is  made  firom  the  roe. 

41.  Adpenaer  mediroBtrls  Ayres. — Green  Sturgeon. 

(Acipenaer  acutiroatrie  Gthr.  non  Ayres.) 

This  species  is  found  in  the  same  waters  as  the  preceding,  but  is  much 
less  abundant.  It  reaches  probably  a  similar  size.  It  is  not  used  as 
food,  being  reputed  ^'poisonous"  by  the  fishermen.  Seen  by  us  at  San 
Francisco  and  Astoria. 

Family  MUB-aSNID^. 

42.  Maraenamord^x  Ayres.— Conner  J^eZ;  Congaree. 

From  Point  Concepcion  southward;  abundant  about  all  the  Santa 
Barbara  Islands.  It  lives  among  rocks  near  low-tide  mark  and  takes 
the  hook  readily.  It  may  sometimes  be  found  on  land  at  low  tide.  It 
is  extremely  pugnacious,  '^striking  &om  the  shoulder''  like  a  snake.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  about  5  feet  and  a  weight  of  15  ta*20  pounds.  It  is 
used  as  food  and  the  flesh  is  very  fat,  resembling  that  of  AnguUla.  Its 
skin  is  said  to  be  poisonous  (^^  very  pizen")  by  the  fisherman. 
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Pamfly  AUGUILLID-ai, 

43.  Iffyxiohthys  tlgilniu  Giraid. 

Beoorded  from  Adair  Bay,  Oregon^  unknown  to  as. 

44.  Ophichthys  txiserlalis  (Kaup)  Gthr. 

Dr.  Cooper  informs  me  that  he  has  taken  this  species  on  the  coast.  A 
si>ecimen  from  Lower  California  (the  type  of  ^^  Ophisurus  califomieims^  ' 
Grarrett)  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Family  KBMICHTHYIDiB. 

45.  Nemiohthys  avooetta  Jordan  &.  Gilbert. 

A  single  specimen,  22  inches  in  length,  was  taken  at  Port  Gamble,  in 
Pnget  Sound,  a^d  presented  to  the  National  Museum  by  President  An- 
derson, of  the  University  of  Washington. 

Family  ALBULIDiB. 

46.  Albola  vnlpes  (Liniiffins)  Goode. 

Bather  common  in  San  Diego  Bay,  running  in  schools.  It  spawns 
late  in  summer.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot.  It  is  sold  with 
the  mullet  when  taken,  and  from  its  bright  silvery  coloration  meets 
with  a  ready  sale.  It  is,  however,  dry  and  bony,  and  but  indifferent 
food. 

Family  CLUPEID^. 

47.  Olnpea  mirabQiB  Girard. — Herring, 

Everywhere  exceedingly  abundant  along  the  whole  coast,  especially 

northward  9  found  south  of  Point  Concepcion  in  winter  only.    At  San 

Diego  it  spawns  in  January;  further  north  much  later.    It  is  similar 

in  size  and  value  to  the  Atlantic  herring^  and,  like  it,  is  largely  smoked 

or  salted.    The  price  in  spring  and  summer  is  usually  very  low. 

§ 

48.  Clupea  sagaz  J6nyn8.~^nlt}i6;  Sadina. 

Whole  coast;  very  abundant  southward,  especially  in  winter.  It  is 
most  common  at  San  Diego,  where  it  is  taken  with  hook  and  line  from 
the  wharves.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  9  inches,  and  is  considered 
a  rather  better  food-fish  than  the  herring.  No  attempts  have  yet  been 
made  to  put  up  this  species  in  oil. 

Family  BNGBAULID^. 

49.  Stdeplionis  oompreMOJi  (Gixard)  J.  A  Q.-^^S^^i, 

San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  Bays;  very  abundant,  but  less  so  than  the 
other  species.    liTot  seen  northward.    It  reaches  a  length  of  about  6 
inches.    Jt  is  not  worth  much  as  food,  the  flesh  being  full  of  small,  stiff  ^ 
bones.  ^ 
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50.  Btolephomd  delicatiBaimiis  (Girard)  J.  &  G.  •  ^^ 

San  Diego  Bay;  very  abundant.  Not  seen  elsewhere.  A  small  spe- 
cies, reaching  a  length  of  less  than  3  inches. 

51.  StolephoraB  xix^gena  ( Jenyns)  J.  &  G. — Anohoffy, 

Abundant  in  clear  bays  for  the  entire  length  of  the  coast.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  about  6  inches,  and  it  often  corner  into  the  markets.  Its 
chief  use  is,  however,  as  bait  for  flounders  and  rock-cod.  The  Chinese 
salt  them  in  barrels  for  that  purpose.  It  is  sometimes  pickled  with 
spices  by  the  Germans,  and  sold  as  "Norsk  Anchovy'^. 

Family  SALMOKH)^. 

52.  Balvelinus  malma  (Walb.)  J,  &  G.^DoUy  VardM  IVaui;  Brnil  JVoii<;  Sdlmtm 

Drout 
{Salmo  tpectdbilis  Grd. ;  Salmo  campbelU  Sackley ;  StUmo  lardi  GUnther;  JSalmo 
tudes  Cope ;  Salnu>  callarias  PallaH ;  Salmo  bair^  Sackley.) 

Abundant  in  lakes  and  streams  of  the  Cascade  Bange  from  Mount 
Shasta  northward  to  Alaska.  Large  numbers  are  found  in  the  salt 
waters  of  Puget  Sound,  where  they  are  taken  in  seines  and  with  hook 
and  line. 

In  the  mountains  it  is  usually  quite  small ;  in  the  lakes  larger.  At 
Seattle  and  in  Frazer's  River  it  often  reaches  a  weight  of  12  pounds. 
It  is  an  excellent  food-fish.  It  feeds  on  sticklebacks  (salmon-killers), 
herrings,  and  other  small  fish. 

53.  Balmo  iridens  Gibbons. — California  Brook  Droui;  Bainbow  lYout 

From  Mount  Shasta  to  San  Luis  Bey  River,  in  streams  of  the  Coast 
Range  and  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Less  common  north  of 
California,  and  seldom  seen  in  salt  water.  It  is  not  often  sent  to  the 
market  of  San  Francisco.  It  seems  to  be  much  smaller  in  size  than 
the  other  species  of  the  coast,  rarely  becoming  more  than  18  inches  in 
length.  The  largest  specimens  seen  are  fix)m  McCloud  River,  and  very 
deep  bodied.  ^ 

54.  Salmo  gairdneri  B,ichBidaon.^8teel-head  ;  ffard-head;  Black  Salmon, 

{Salmo  truncatu8  Saokley.) 
Found  in  the  mouths  of  the  large  rivers  from  the  Columbia  north- 
ward, and  occasionally  in  the  Sacramento.  It  appears  with  the  salmon 
and  is  usually  thought  to  be  migratory,  but  is  probably  not  so,  or  migra- 
tory to  a  small  degree.  It  spawns  later  than  the  salmon,  and  most  of 
the  individuals  taken  during  the  time  of  the  salmon  run  in  the  spring 
are  spent,  and  their  flesh  is  of  no  value.  In  other  rivers  than  the 
Columbia,  and  at  other  seasons  it  is  esteemed  an  excellent  food-fish. 
Its  length  is  about  that  of  an  ordinary  Quinnat  salmon;  the  body  is  less 
deep  and  the  tail  heavier.  The  usual  weight  is  from  14  to  18  pounds. 
It  is  never  canned,  as  the  flesh  is  pale  and  grows  paler  when  boiled^  vnd 
the  bones  are  firm  and  stiff. 
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55.  Salmo  ptixpiiratas  Pallas. — Oregon  Brook  Trout;  Salmon  Trout;  Lake  Troul. 

{Salmo  darki  Rich.) 

Very  abundant  in  all  waters  north  of  Mount  Shasta  and  through  the 
Great  Basin  and  Bocky  Mountain  region;  occasional  southward  to  Santa 
Groz.  Found  in  abundance  in  salt  water  in  Puget  Sound  and  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  It  is  usually  seen  of  but  2  to  8  or  10  pounds 
in  weight,  but  occasional  specimens  weighing  as  much  as  25  pounds  are 
taken  in  the  Columbia  in  summer  (C*  J.  Smith),  These  latter  are  known 
usually  as  steel-heads,  although  the  common  steel-head  is  S.  gairdneri; 
the  young  ss  brook-trout,  and  the  partly  grown  as  salmon-trout.  This 
is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  our  trout,  and  it  is  subject  to  many 
yariations. 

56.  Oncorhjnchus  kisutoh  (Walb.)  J.  &  G.-^Coho  Salmon  of  Fraget^e  Biver;  Silver 

Salmon;  KUutch;  BielayaBylfa,    Skewitz. 

Sacramento  Biver  to  Puget  Sound  and  northward;  very  abundant  in 
summer  and  fEilL  It  is  rarely  taken  in  the  Columbia  in  the  spring,  but 
great  numbers  run  up  the  river  in  the  fall.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  salmon,  reaching  a  length  of  about  30  inches  and  a  weight  of  4  to 
8  pounds.  As  a  food  fish  it  ranks  with  the  youug  of  0.  ehouicfuij  which 
it  much  resembles.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  few  (40-^0) 
pyloric  coeca.  In  0.  chouicha  there  are  about  180  pyloric  cceca.  In  fall 
the  males  become  greatly  distorted  and  hook-jawed,  and  specimens  in 
every  stage  can  be  found  in  late  summer. 

57.  Oncorhynohiui  chouicha  (Walb.)  J.  A^Q.^Quinnat  Salmon;  King  Salman;  Choui- 

cha; Chinnook  Salmon;  Spring  Salmon;  Columbia  Biver  Salmon ;  Saoramento 
Salmon;  Winter  Salmon;  White  Salmon.    Sawkwey. 

From  Ventura  Biver  northward  to  Behring's  Straits,  ascending  Sacra- 
mento, Bogue's,  Klamath,  Columbia,  and  Frazer's  Bivers  in  spring,  as 
well  as  the  streams  of  Alaska,  Kamtschatka,  Japan,  and  Northern 
China;  in  fall  ascending  these  and  probably  all  other  rivers  in  greater 
or  less  abundance;  the  young  taken  in  Monterey  Bay,  Puget  Sound, 
etc.,  in  summer  in  considerable  numbers.  This  salmon,  by  far  the  most 
important  fish  in  our  Pacific  waters,  reaches  a  weight  of  about  70  pounds. 
The  average  in  the  Columbia  Biver  is  about  22  pounds;  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Biver  about  18;  in  other  rivers  usually  still  smaller. 

58.  Oiicorhyiicha8nerka(Walbaam)Glll&Jordan.^BZti0-5acXp;  Sukkeye;  Bed-fieh; 
Baeeal;  Frazer's  Biver  Salmon  ;  Kraenaya  Bgha. 

From  Columbia  Biver  to  the  Aleutian  Islands;  the  principal  salmon 
of  Frazer's  Biver;  unknown  in  Eel  Biver,  Bogue  Biver,  and  in  the 
Sacramento.  In  the  Columbia  Biver  it  is  much  less  abundant  than  the 
Quinnat  salmon,  and  its  flesh  is  less  firm  and  paler.  It  reaches  a  weight 
of  5  to  8  pounds,  four  "blue-backs''  being  counted  at  the  canneries 
equal  to  one  Chinnook  salmon.  It  runs  chiefly  in  the  spring,  few  of 
them  being  seen  on  Frazer's  Biver  or  the  Columbia  in  the  fiedl.  Like 
the  Quinnat  it  ascends  streams  to  great  distances.    It  is  known  in  t^'' 
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fall  as  red-fish.    In  the  upper  courses  of  the  Ck>laiubia  and  Frazei^ 
Biver,  this  species  and  the  preceding  are  the  only  salmon  found.    The*  ^ 
blue-back,  in  all  its  protean  forms^  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  the^t 
much  longer  and  more  numerous  giU-rakers. 

59.  Onoorhynchns  keta  (Walb.)  G.  &,  3,— Dog  Salmon;  QuarUeh;  Kayko;  Le  KaiL 
San  Francisco  to  Behring's  Straits;  v 

it  runs  in  all  streams,  but  not  to  a  great 
where  in  the  spring.  It  reaches  a  weig] 
taken  only  in  fall,  after  the  developm< 
has  caused  the  deterioration  of  the  fles 
Considerable  numbers  are  salted  or  drie 

60.  OnoorhynohjciB  eprbuacha  ( Walhaum)  Gill  < 

Hone;  Hol^. 

Sacramento  Biver  northward  to  the  i 
Sound  on  alternate  years,  1880  being  a 
seen  in  the  Golumbia  and  Sacramento,  1 
constitute  a  distinct  run.  It  reaches  a 
the  smallest  of  the  salmon.  The  femal 
fall,  the  hook-jawed  males  being  rejectee 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  i 
of  Oncorhyrichus.  The  figures  given  are 
as  known: 


Klaatch  . 
Chonicha 

Keta 

Nerka... 


10 
13 

18 

70 

128 

18-14 

6 

10 
U 

16 

160 

142 

15-19 

20 

0 
U 

15 

100 

145 

18-14 

12 

16 

U 

80 

182 

18-16 

6 

Back  spotted;  tail  nnapotted, 
except  upper  ray. 

Back  and  tail  spotted. 

Dorsal  region  with  fine  f^oiSi 
which  ace  often  obsolete. 

"No  spots  anywheire  in  spxing; 
Tonng  with  vaffae  spots  on 
Uck;  taU  speokled  in  AIL 
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very  fat.  As  »  fMSWi-fish  it  ranks  very  higb,  being  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  enlachon.  The  Hi/pamesns  olidus  of  Kamtschatka  has  been  shown 
by  Dr.  Bean  to  be  a  different  species,  spawning  in  fresh  waters. 

62.  Thaletohthys  paoiflous  (Biohardson)  Qrd.—'Euladhon;  Hoolakin;  Candle-fish; 

OrMde-fish;  Smelt 

From  Oregon  northward,  ascending  the  rivi^rs  in  spring  in  enormous 
numbers,  but  not  for  a  great  distance.  It  is  especially  numerous  in 
Frazer's  Biver  and  Nass  Biver,  and  very  many  ascend  the  Columbia. 
The  run  m  Frazer's  Biver  takes  place  in  May.  They  are  exceedin|>ly 
&t,  and  when  dry  are  said  to  bum  like  a  candle.  On  !Nass  Biver  is  a 
fBiCtory  for  the  manufacturer  of  enlachon  oil,  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  cod-liver  oil.  The  fact  that  enlachon  oil  is  semi-solid  or  lard-like  at 
ordinary  temperature  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  its  salability  for  this  pur- 
pose. When  fresh,  the  enlachon  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  pan-fishes, 
and  many  of  them  are  sent  to  the  markets  of  Victoria.  Pickled  eu- 
lachons  are  sent  to  San  Francisco.  It  reaches  a  length  of  a  little  less 
than  a  foot. 

63.  Osmema  thaleichthys  Ayree. — Smeli. 

From  Monterey  northward ;  rather  common,  but  not  in  such  great  num- 
bers as  the  surf-smelt  and  the  enlachon.  It  is  smaller  and  less  valu- 
able than  these.  Little  distinctive  is  known  of  its  habits.  Those  brought 
into  market  are  usually  soft,  and  are  less  salable  than  the  spurious 
^^  smelt,"  AtherinopsiSy  with  which  they  are  often  mixed,  It  is  rarely 
more  than  6  inches  in  length. 

64.  Ownenu  atteHnatua  JAHikingtoju^Smelt, 

Everywhere  found  with  the  preceding  and  scarcely  less  common. 
Nothing  distinctive  is  known  of  its  habits,  and  it  may  possibly  turn  out 
to  be  the  female  of  the  same  species. 

Family  ALEPIDOSAUBID-ZB. 

€5.  Alepldosannis  borealiB  GUI. — Handsaw  Fish. 

Puget  Sound  and  northward,  in  deep  water;  cast  on  shore  by  storms. 
A  head  from  Puget  Sound  in  the  Museum  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  another  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Alaska  Oommercial  Oompany. 

Family  PABALEPID^. 

66.  Bndis  rln^ona  Joidmi  A  GUbert. 

Known  only  from  one  specimen,  about  8  inches  in  length,  from  the 
stomach  of  a  Merlueius^  itself  in  the  stomach  of  an  Orcynua  alaUmga^  in 
Santa  Barbara  OhanneL 

67.  ParalepU  oomaoazui  J.  &  G. 

One  specimen  obtained  at  Port  Townsend,  Wash.  It  is  very  close  to 
PoroZ^  borealia  Beinh.  from  Greenland,  if  not  iden1^c|^^^1|^:^QQ[^ 
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Family  SOOPBLID^. 

68.  SynoduB  ludoceps  (Ayres)  GUL-^Dingaree  Dock. 

From  San  Francisco  southward;  rather  common  in  summer  and 
sometimes  brought  into  the  markets.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a 
foot,  and  is  not  much  valued  as  a  food- fish.  This  species  differs  from 
the  Atlantib  Synodus  fwtens  in  the  much  greater  number  of  scales  in  a 
vertical  series,  and  in  the  longer  pectorals,  as  well  as  in  lesser  details. 
The  distinctive  characters  given  by  Ayres  are  mostly  fallacious. 

69.  Myctophtim  crennlare  Jordan  <&  Gilbert. 

One  specimen,  2j  inches  in  length,  taken  from  the  stomach  of  Orcgnm 
alalongay  in  Sauta  Baroara  Channel,  in  July.  Another  obtained  off 
Vancouver's  Island  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Bean. 

Family  CYPRINODONTID^. 

70.  Cyprlnodon  oaUfomlenflis  Girard. 

Described  from  San  Diego.    Only  the  original  types  known. 

71.  Fundulus  parvipinnift  Girard. 

From  Point  Concepcion  southward;  exceedingly  abundant  in  muddy 
bays  and  lagoons,  especially  at  the  mouths  of  streams.  The  males  in 
summer  have  the  scales  rough  with  small  corneous  appendages  much 
as  in  some  Cyprinidw.  This  species  reaches  a  length  of  2^  inches,  and 
is  used  for  no  purpose. 

Family  SCOMBERBSOOID^. 

72.  EzoccBtiui  callfomiciis  Cooper. — Flying-fish;  VoUidor, 

In  great  schools  in  summer,  ranging  north  to  Point  Concepcion,  and 
very  abundant  about  all  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands.  It  flies  for  a  dis- 
tance sometimes  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  usually  not  rising  more 
than  3  or  4  feet.  Its  motion  in  the  water  is  extremely  rapid,  and  its 
motive  power  is  certainly  chiefly  due  to  the  movement  of  its  powerfdl 
tail  in  the  water.  On  rising  from  the  water  the  movements  of  the  tail 
are  continued  for  some  seconds  until  the  whole  body  is  out  of  the  water. 
While  the  tail  is  in  motion  the  pectorals  are  in  a  state  of  very  rapid  vi- 
bration and  the  ventrals  are  folded.  When  the  action  of  the  tail  ceases, 
the  pectorals  and  ventrals  are  spread,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  held 
at  rest.  When  the  fish  begins  to  fall,  the  tail  touches  the  water  and  tbe 
motion  of  the  pectorals  recommences.  When  on  the  wing  it  resembles 
a  huge  dragon-fly.  Its  motion  is  very  swif c  At  first  it  is  in  a  straigbt 
line,  but  this  becomes  deflected  to  a  curve,  the  pectoral  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  arc  being  bent  downward.  It  is  able  to  some  extent  to  turn 
its  course  to  shy  off  from  a  vessel.    The  motion  seems  to  have  no  refe^ 
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enoe  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  we  observed  it  best  from  the  bow 
of  a  steamer  off  Santa  Gatalina  Island  in  early  morning^  when  both  air 
and  water  were  free  from  motion. 

The  flying-fish  reaches  a  length  of  15  inches  and  a  weight  of  abont  1^ 
pounds.  It  is  considered  an  excellent  food-fish,  and  is  t4iken  in  large 
Bombers  off  Santa  Gatalina  for  the  market  of  Los  Angeles*  It  appears 
only  abont  the  middle  of  summer,  which  W  its  season  of  spawning. 
Kine-tenths  of  those  seen  by  us  in  July  were  males. 

73.  Hemirhamphns  rosee  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

Bather  abnndant  in  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  Bays,  swimming  slowly 
abont  near  the  surface.  It  reaches  a  length  of  probably  not  over  a  foot^ 
and  is  used  for  no  purpose. 

74.  Soomberasoz  brevirDstxlB  Peters. 

One  specimen  taken  in  Monterey  Bay.  Becorded  by  Dr.  Ayres  from 
Tomales  Bay. 

75.  TyloBoraa  eadlis  (Grd.)  J.  &  Q.—Needle-Jlsh ;  Qar-fisK 

From  Santa  Barbara  southward ;  rather  common  in  summer,  especially 
in  San  Diego  Bay.  It  lives  in  sheltered  bays,  swimming  near  the  sur* 
&ce.  It  spawns  in  August.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  2^  feet,  and 
is  esteemed  a  good  fodd-fish. 

Family  MUGILIDJE. 

76.  Mugil  albula  L.  (Mugil  nuyxicanus  Steindachner). — Mullet;  Chub, 

From  Monterey  southward ;  very  abundant  in  San  Diego  Bay.  It 
ascends  all  creeks  and  lagoons  in  winter,  and  many  of  them  become  land- 
locked and  are  destroyed  by  the  pelicans.  It  is  said  to  be  spreading 
northward  along  the  coast,  and  to  have  first  appeared  at  San  Pedro 
about  three  years  ago.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about- 15  inches,  and  when 
taken  in  clear  water  is  much  esteemed.  Many  of  those  brought  into  the 
market  are  seined  in  muddy  lagoons,  and  the  flavor  of  the  water  is  im- 
parted to  the  flesh  of  the  mullet.  Like  other  mullets,  this  species  feeds 
on  mud.  It  is  not  obviously  different  irom  the*  common  mullet  of  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Family  ATHERINIDJS. 

77.  Leurefithes  tentils  (Ayres)  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

Seen  at  San  Diego  only;  in  some  parts  of  the  bay  occurring  in  im- 
tnense  schools,  but  not  generally  common.  This  is  one  of  the  smaller 
species  of  the  &mily,  reaching  a  length  of  rarely  more  than  4  inches. 

7a  Atherlnops  a£Biiis  (Ayres)  Steindacliner.^ Zi^t^^  Smelt;  Petite  Smelt 

Cape  Mendocino  southward;  abundant,  especially  in  bays  and  lagoons, 
generally  preferring  more  sheltered  places  than  the  next  species.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot,  and  is  a  pan-fish  of  good  quality,  hav- 
ing firm,  white  flesh,  which  is  rather  dry.  Many  of  them  are  dried  by  the 
Chinese.  .  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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79.  AtberlnopslB  caUibmiensLi  Ginud. — Comnmon  Smdt  .  i  »^. 

From  Gape  Mendocino  southward;  very  abundant,  being  taken  with 
the  seine  in  great  numbers  in  all  open  bays.  It  is  also  often  taken  by 
trolling  with  a  small  hook.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  18  ineties,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  food-fishes  on  the  coast.  Its  flesh  is  firm, 
white,  and  delicate,  but  rather  dry.  The  genus  Atherinopsis  is  distin- 
guished by  its  non-protractile  premaxiUaries.. 

Panuly  ^PHYBJENID^. 

80.  Sphyreena  argentea  Girard.— Barrootkia;  Barracuta. 

Abundant  iu  summer  from  San  Francisco  southward,  especially  about 
Monterey  (Soquel)  and  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands.  The  chief  run  is  in 
July.  It  spawns  in  August,  and  then  disappears,  probably  retiring  into 
deeper  water,  or  perhaps  moving  southward.  It  is  taken  chiefly  by 
trolling  at  a  distance  of  3  or  more  miles  from  the  mainland.  Abont  the 
islands  it  may  be  sometimes  token  by  still-fishing.  The  young  are  often 
taken  in  seines  in  winter.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  3  feet  and  a 
weight  of  about  12  pounds.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best  food-fish, 
and  when  salted  and  dried  sells  at  a  higher  price  than  any  other,  even 
than  the  Alaska  cod-fish. 

Family  AMMODYTID^.* 

81.  Ammodytes  penonatUB  Girard. — SandLant;  Sand  Lance. 

Abundant  along  sandy  shores  from  Monterey  to  Alaska.  Found  in 
Immense  schools  in  Puget  Sound.  It  burrows  in  the  sand  between  tide- 
marks.    It  reaches  a  length  of  5  or  6  inches,  and  is  sometimes  taken  for 

bait. 

Family  ECHENEIDJE. 

82.  Remoxa  JaoobcBa  (Lowe)  GiU. 

A  single  specimen  seen  in  the  market  at  San  Francisco.  It  is  proba^ 
bly  not  uncommon. 

83.  Bcheneifl  nancrates  li. 

Occasionally  taken  about  San  Francisco. 

Family  XIPHIID^. 

84.  Xiphiaa  gUdins  lAiin6,Sword-fi9k;  Espada, 

Occasionally  seen  about  Santa  Gatalina  and  the  Goronados,  but  never 
taken,  the  fishermen  having  no  suitable  tackle.  One  seen  by  us  off 
Santa  Monica  about  8  feet  in  length. 

Family  SGOMBBIDiB. 

85.  Scomber  acombms  Linn^. — EMtem  Mackerel. 

Kot  seen  by  us.  Gapt.  Gharles  Willughby,  Indian  agent  at  Neah 
Bay,  formerly  a  mackerel-fisher  in  Massachusetts,  informs  us  that  he 
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once  netted  a  school  of  tme  eastern  mackerel  off  Santa  Oatalina  Island. 
J.  WeinmiUer,  of  Santa  Barbara,  lias  also  taken  them,  occasionally  off 
Anacapa  Island.  There  is  littile  doubt  of  the  casual  oconrrence  of  this 
species  oa  cor  Pacific  coast. 

87.  Soomber  pnenmatophoms  Delaioche. — Easter  Mtickerd;  Tinker  Mackerel;  HtUe 

Mackerel, 
{Scomber  diego  KyreB]  Soomber  dekayi  ^tOT&£,)    '' 
From  Monterey  southward;  coming  in  irregular  and  often  large  schools 
in  summer  and  &Q.    It  reaches  a  length  of  a  little  more  than  a  foot. 

88.  Oroyniui  alalonga  (Gmelin)  Risao. — ATbieore, 

{Orcjfnue paeificus  Cooper;  T^ynfUMjpaof/SoM  C.  d&  Y.) 
•  lyrom  San  Francisco  southward;*  abundant  in  summer  south  of  Point 
Ck>ncepcion  and  taken  by  trolling.  It  is  found  in  deeper  water  than  the 
bonito,  being  rarely  taken  within  6  miles  of  the  shore.  It  feeds  on 
anchovy  and  squid,  and  occasionally  rure  deep-water  fishes  are  found 
in  its  stomach*  It  is  shorter  and  deeper  than  the  bonito,  weighing  12 
to  15  pounds.  It  is  little  valued  as  a  food-fish,  selling  at  about  25  cents. 
It  is  caught  chiefly  for  sport,  as  it  is  a  very  gamy  fish. 

Another  Orcynus^  known  as  the  ^Huna",  exists  about  Santa  Gruz 
Island,  but  we  fiEtiled  to  obtain  it. 

89.  Sarda  ohllmftls  (Cnvier  Sl  Valenciennes)  J.  &,  G. — Bonito;  Spanish  Mackerel; 

Skipjade;  Tuna, 

From  Monterey  southward;  very  abundant  everywhere  in  summer, 
when  it  is  taken  in  great  numbers,  by  trolling,  at  a  distance  of  ^2  or  3 
miles  from  shore.  It  is  extensively  salted  and  dried,  but  the  flesh  is 
rather  coarse,  and  it  brings  a  lower  price  than  the  yellow-tail  and  bar- 
racuda. It  reaches  a  weight  of  about  12  pounds  and  sells  at  about  25 
cents.  After  the  spawning  season  the  young  are  very  abundant  in  the 
kelp. 

90l  BoonAeiomonui  oonoolor  (Lookington)  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

Monterey  Bay.  It  comes  to  the  market  at  San  Francisco  from  Sequel 
every  year,  but  in  small  numbers.  Barely  more  than  18  or  20  come  in 
in  a  single  season.  This  year  (1880)  upwards  of  40  were  taken,  nearly 
half  of  which  were  secured  by  us.  Its  usual  prii'/C  in  the  market  of , San 
Francisco  is  about  $2.50.  The  female  is  marked  by  two  rows  of  alter- 
nating,  round,  bronze  spots  about  the  size  of  the  pnpiL 

FamUy  COBYPH^NIDiE. 

91.  CoryphaBiia  (spedes). 

A  dolphin  came  ashore  in  a  storm  at  Gayucos  a  few  years  since.  Its 
captor  and  eater  informs  us  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  dol- 
phin in  Mexican  waters,  and  that  this  was  the  same  flsh. 
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Pamfly  STEOMATEID^. 

92.  Stromateiu  ■Imlllimiui  Ayres. — Pompano. 

Entire  coast;  common,  but  most  abundant  from  Santa  Barbara  to  San 
Francisco.  Its  movements  on  the  coast  are  very  irregolar.  It  is  usually  ' 
scarce  in  winter  everywhere,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  formeily  much 
less  abundant  than  now.  ''It  is  taken  in  seines,  and  also  by  hook  and 
liue  or  grab-hook  fipm  the  wharves.  It  is  usually  esteemed  as  the  best 
pan-fish  on  the  coast,  and  always  brings  a  high  price — 25  to  50  cents  per  . 
pound.  It  reaches  a  length  of  8  inches  and  a  weight  of  little  more  than 
half  a  pound. 

Family  CARAKGID-^. 

93.  Seriola  lalandl  Curier  &  Valencieimes.— Felloto  Tail;  White  Salmon;  Catftuina. 

(Seriola  magatlana  Steindachnei:.) 

Only  about  the  Santa  Barbara  and  Ooronados  Islands,  where  it  is 
abundant  in  summer,  spawning  in  July  and  August;  not  seen  in  winter. 
It  is  taken  by  trolling  only.  As  a  fresh  fish  it  ranks  high.  When  salted 
it  is  graded  as  best,  with  Bekaya  and  Sphyrama,  It  feeds  on  squid  and 
various  small  fishes,  and  reaches  a  weight  of  40  to  50  pounds  and  a 
length  of  4  to  5  feet.  The  **  horse-mackerel,  Ralatraetus  dorsalis^j  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Cooper  in  Cronistfs  Natural  Wealth  of  California,  is 
undouotedly  the  present  species.  ^ 

94.  Caranx  oabaUns  Giinther. 

{Trachurus  hoops  Grd.) 

Only  the  original  type  of  Girard's  description  has  been  taken  on  our 
coast. 

95.  TraoharuB  plnmierianiis  (Lac^pMe)  J.  &  G,-^Hor8e  Mackerel, 

(IVocAurtM  traokurua  GUnther;  Trachurus  ajftnTnetrUms  Ayres.) 

Very  abundant  in  summer  as  far  north  as  Monterey.  It  is  taken  in 
seines  in  large  numbers  and  used  chiefly  for  bait.  Many  of  them  are 
salted  for  this  purpose.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot  an<f  a  weight 
of  less  than  a  i)ound. 

Specimens  of  this  Bi)ecies  from  Monterey  and  fh>m  Venice  aro  not  ob* 
viously  different.  The  individual  variations  in  the  curvature  of  the  la^ 
eral  line  are  considerable. 

Family  SEBEAinD^. 

96.  BerranuB  maonlofkBciatiui  Steindachner.— Co&riZla;  Bock  Cod;  Sock  Base. 
San  Pedro  to  San  Diego  and  southward;  abundant  in  the  bays, 

especially  at  San  Diego,  where  many  are  taken  in  seines,  and  with  hook 
and  line  from  the  wharves.  Not  seen  northward  and  not  found  in  deep 
water  or  about  the  islands.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  crustaceans  and  squid. 
It  reaches  a  length  of  about  15  inches  and^  weight  of  2  or  3  pounds, 
and  is  considered  an  excellent  food-fish. 
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97.  Serrantumebtilifer  (Grd.)  Steind. — Johnny  Verde;  CahHUa;  Bock  Base, 

From  Monterey  Bay  southward;  common  about  San  Pedro  and  in 
San  Diego  Bay  with  the  preceding.  It  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches 
and  a  weight  of  3  to  4  pounds,  and  is  considered  a  good  food-fish. 

98w  Serranus  olathratOB  (Grd.)  Steind. — Cabrilla;  Bock  Bass;  Kelp  Salmon. 

From  San  Francisco  southward  5  very  abundant  south  of  Point  Con- 
cepcion.  One  of  the  most  common  food-fishes  about  the  islands.  It 
feeds  on  Crustacea  and  squid,  and  is  found  in  not  very  deep  water, 
chiefly  about  rocks.  It  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches  and  a  weight  of 
about  5  pounds.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  better  class  of  food-fishes. 
It  is  not  often  split  and  salted. 

99.  Stereolepls  gigas  Ajre^,— Jew-fish ;  Black  Sea  Bass, 

From  the  Farallones  southward,  chiefly  about  the  islands;  not  rare, 
but  from  its  great  size  not  very  often  taken.  Taken  by  still-fishing,  not 
by  trolling.  It  attains  a  weight  of  400  to  500  pounds.  Often  taken  by 
swallowing  white  fish,  etc.,  when  the  latter  are  on  the  hook. 

Family  PEISTIPOMATID-^. 

100.  Zenlchthys  oalifomienBlB  Steind. 

Described  from  San  Diego.    Ko  specimens  obtained  by  us. 

101.  PxlBtipoma  davidBoni  Steindachner. — Sargo. 

San  Pedro  to  San  Diego ;  not  common.  Four  seen  by  us  at  San  Pedro. 
Piobably  only  taken  in  summer,  and  then  in  small  numbers.  Feeds  on 
Crustacea.    Beaches  a  length  of  somewhat  more  than  a  foot. 

Family  SPAEID^. 

102.  Scorpifl  caUfomlenBis  Steindaohner. — Media-luna;  Half-moon, 

Santa  Barbara  Ig|)^nds  and  southward.  Especially  abundant  about 
Gatalina,  where  it  is  one  of  the  principal  food  fishes,  being  taken  in 
great  numbers  in  gill-nets.  Bare  at  Santa  Cruz  Island,  and  probably 
not  found  northward.  One  in  the  Museum  of  the  California  Academy 
said  to  come  from  Tomales  Bay.  Feeds  chiefly  on  Crustacea.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  about  a  foot  and  a  weight  of  3  pounds.  It  is  not  often  dried,  ^ 
bat  ranks  high  as  a  pan-fish.^ 

103.  GireUa  Dlgzicans  (AyTes)  OiW.'—Blue-fish, 

From  Monterey  southward  5  abundant  about  the  Santa  Barbara 
Islands,  where  it  is  an  important  food- fish.  Taken  chiefly  in  gill-nets. 
It  is  entirely  herbivorous.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  but  begins  to 
soften  soon  after  death.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot  and  a 
weight  of  4  pounds.    It  is  considered  a  fair  pan-fish. 
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Family  EPHIPPID^, 

104.  ChsBtodlptems  fiiber  (Bloch)  Bleeker. 

Described  from  San.  Diego  as  Ephippua  zanatus  Ord.  ISTot  obtained 
by  us. 

Pandly  SCI^NIDuffll, 

105.  Berlphns  politas  Ayres. — Queen-flsh;  King-flah.  , 
From  San  Francisco  southward ;  abnndant  in  snmmer.    Found  along 

sandy  shores  and  taken  with  seines,  sometimes  in  great  numbers,  nota- 
bly at  Santa  Barbara  and  Soquel.  It  is  considered  the  best  of  the 
small  ScisBuoids,  but  is  too  small  to  be  of  very  great  importance.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  8  inches,  but  is  usually  still  smaller. 

106.  Cynoflolon  panripiime  Ayres. — Blue-fleh;  Carvina;  Cararina;  Sea  Bam. 

{Otoliths  magdaUnm  Steind.) 

From  San  Pedro  southward ;  very  abundant  at  San  Diego.  It  fte- 
quent43  the  bays,  and  is  taken  in  seines  and  gill-nets.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  Crustacea.  Its  flesh  is  extremely  good  when  fresh,  but  it  soon  softens, 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  weak-fish  (C.  regale)  in  that  respect.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  about  2  feet  and  a  weight  of  8  pounds. 

107.  Atractoflcion  nobUe  (Ayree)  GUI.— 7F%it0  /Sm  Aim;  8ea  Ban;  Sea  IVoui  (jfg,) ; 

Cartfina, 

(OMitkue  calif amieniU  SteincL) 

From  San  Francisco  southward ;  very  abundant  in  spring  and  summer ; 
not  often  seen  in  winter }  only  adults  usually  taken  in  spring.  Caught  by 
trolling  and  in  gill-nets,  the  young  in  summer  by  seines.  It  reaches  a 
length  of  4  feet  and  a  weight  of  50  pounds  or  more.  Its  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  is  much  firmer  than  that  of  the  eastern  weak-fish.  The 
food  consists  of  Crustacea,  anchovies,  etc. 

The  young  (*^sea  trout")  ia  often  considered  by  fishermen  as  a  dis- 
tinct species. 

108.  Montioixnuituidttlatiui(GTd.)6ill.— Bo^e;  Sucker;  Sucker  Baee. 

From  Santa  Barbara  southward ;  abundant;  taken  in  seines  and  ^- 
nets  along  sandy  shores.  It  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches  and  a  weight 
of  2^  pounds.  It  is  held  in  moderate  esteem  as  a  food-fish.  It  feeds 
largely  on  Crustacea.  Oirard's  type  of  Umbrina  undulata  is  a  very  young 
specimen  of  this  species. 

109.  UmhriD&  xauM  QiU.'^TelUno-flnned  Boncador ;  YelloW'tail  Boncador, 

From  Santa  Barbara  southward ;  generally  abundant.  Found  along 
sandy  shores,  and  taken  in  seines  and  gill-nets.  It  feeds  on  Crustacea, 
squids,  etc.,  and  spawns  in  July.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot 
and  a  weight  of  nearly  2  pounds.  It  is  considered  a  food-fish  of  good 
quality,  and  many  are  split  and  salted  at  San  Pedro. 
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XIO.  Roncador  steamsl  (Steind.)  J.  &,  O.—Bonccdor  ;  Croaker, 

From  Santa  Barbara  southward ;  generally  abundant  on  sandy  shoi'es, 
in  rather  deeper  water  than  the  Umbrina.  Taken  chiefly  in  the  gill- 
nets.  It  feeds  mostly  on  Crustacea,  and  spawns  in  July.  It  reaches  a 
len^irth  of  about  2  feet  and  a  weight  of  5  or  6  pounds.  It  is  considered 
a  good  food-fish. 

m.  Corvina  aatama  (Gxd.)  Gthr. — Bed  Boncadar;  Black  Boncadar, 

From  Santa  Barbara  southward^  in  similar  situations  with  the  pre- 
ceding, but  less  abundant.  It  reaches  a  1  ength  of  16  to  18  inches  and  a 
weight  of  3  pounds.  Like  the  Menticirrug  it  is  less  attractive  in  color 
than  Umbrina  and  Roncador^  but  is  probably'  similar  in  flesh. 

112.  Qenyonemns  llneatiui  (Ajiea)  Gin.^Xiftle  Baas;  JAUU  Boncadar. 

From  San  Francisco  southward ;  not  common  in  winter,  but  exces- 
sively abundant  in  summer,  especially  from  Santa  Barbara  northward. 
It  lives  between  the  shore  and  the  kelp,  and  is  taken  with  hook  and  line  ^ 
at  the  border  of  the  kelp,  and  also  in  great  numbers  in  seines.  Its  food 
is  chiefly  Crustacea.  It  reaches  a  length  of  less  than  a  foot  and  a  weight 
of  nearly  a  pound.  It  is  rather  soft,  and  not  much  valued  as  ^od,  al- 
though excellent  when  fresh.    Many  are  dried  by  the  Chinese. 

Family  EMBIOTOOIDiE. 

(Per<A;  Surf-flsh,) 

The  fishes  of  this  family  are  exceedingly  abundant  along  our  entire 
Pacific  coast,  the  centre  of  distribution  being  from  Santa  Biirbara  to 
San  Francisco.  They  all  go  by  the  general  name  of  perch,  and  the  fish- 
ermen rarely  make  any  distinction  of  the  species.  All  are  ovo  viviparous, 
bringing  forth  their  young,  15  to  20  at  a  time,  in  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer. The  young  are  then  1}  to  2^  inches  in  length,  and  perfectly  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  At  birth  they  closely  resemble  the  adult  fish, 
but  are  redder,  more  compressed,  and  with  higher  fins.  The  flesh  of  the 
Embiotocoids  is  very  similar  in  all  the  species,  being  flavorless  and  poor. 

113.  Rhaoochnns  tozotes  Agassiz. — Alfione;  Sprat;  Perch,. 

San  Pedro  to  San  Francisco;  rather  common,  especially  about  SoqueL 
Like  the  other  species  of  the  &.mily,  it  feeds  on  Crustacea  and  small  fish. 
Tins  species  is  the  largest  of  the  family,  reaching  a  weight  of  4  pounds^ 
and  is  considered  the  best  of  this  very  inferior  group. 

114.  DamaUchthys  argyroaomus  (Girard)  J.  &.  G. — White  Perch, 

From  San  Pedro  to  Puget  Sound;  generally  common  and  exceed- 
iiigly  abundant  in  Puget  Sound;  next  to  Ditrema  laterale  and  Miero- 
metrm  aggregatus^  the  species  most  numerous  in  individuals  on  the 
ooast.  It  is  considered  as,  next  to  the  preceding,  the  best  of  the  Em- 
biotoddcBy  and  reaches  a  weight  of  2  pounds. 

Pro^  Nat.  Mus.  81 i  April  SO,  ISSU 
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The  genus  Damalichthya  is  distinguisLecl  from  Bitrema  by  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  the  pharyngeal  bones. 

115.  DltTema  fdroatum  (Grd.)  Gthr. 

San  Diego  to  San  Francisco ;  exceedingly  abundant  everywhere.  Not 
noticed  northward.  It  lives  in  sheltered  bays  and  is  taken  with  seines. 
It  rarely  reaches  a  pound  weight,  and  is  little  esteemed. 

116.  Ditrema  atripes  J  &  G. 

Monterey  Bay;  abundant  at  Monterey,  where  large  numbers  are 
taken  in  seines.    It  reaches  the  weight  of  1^  pounds. 

117.  Ditrema  laterale  (Agaasiz)  Gthr. — Perch.;  Surf-fish;  Blue  PercK 

Santa  Barbara  to  Puget  Sound ;  very  abundant.  Korthward  the  most 
common  of  the  larger  species.  It  reaches  a  weight  of  2  pounds,  and  is 
an  important  market  fish,  although  poor  and  watery. 

118.  Ditrema  jackBonl  (Agassiz)  Gthr.— PcrcA/  Croaker;  Surf -fish. 

San  Diego  to  Puget  Sound;  scarce  north  of  San  Francisco,  but  ex- 
tremely abundant  south  of  Point  Concepcion,  and  brought  in  large  num- 
bers to  the  markets.  It  reaches  a  weight  of  1^  pounds,  and  is  about  as 
poor  as  the  rest  of  the  tribe. 

119.  Hypstuna  caryi  (L.  Agaasiz)  A.  Ag3asiz,^Bugara, 

Tomales  to  Santa  Barbara;  generally  very  abundant  in  the  edge  of 
the  kelp,  especially  at  Monterey.  It  is  often  taken  with  hook  and  line  or 
baited  dip-nets,  and  sometimes  in  great  numbers  in  seines.  It  is  used 
chiefly  for  bait  for  rock  cod,  the  larger  ones  being  sent  to  the  markets. 
It  rarely  weighs  more  than  half  a  pound.  In  color  it  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  attractive. 

120.  Amphlstichos  argenteua  Agassiz. — Surf -fish;  White  Perch. 

Tomales  to  San  Diego;  locally  very  common  on  sandy  shores,  espe- 
cially in  the  surf;  more  abundant  at  Soquel  and  Santa  Barbara  than 
elsewhere.    It  reaches  a  weight  of  IJ  pounds. 

121.  Holconotua  rhodotenis  Ag. 

Tomales  to  Santa  Barbara;  not  so  common  as  most  of  the  other  spe- 
cies, but  often  locally  abundant;  most  numerous  at  Soquel.  It  reaches 
a  weight  of  nearly  1 J  pounds. 

122.  Holconotua  agasslzi  (Gill)  J.  &  G. 

Tomales  to  Santa  Barbara;  in  abundance  and  distribution  similar  to 
the  preceding  species.    It  rarely  weighs  over  i  pound. 

123.  Holoonotas  argenteua  (Gibbons)  J.  &  G. — Wall-eye;  Whife  Perch, 

San  Diego  to  Tomales;  everywhere  abundant.  Taken  with  seines  in 
great  numbers  in  sandy  shores,  and  often  with  hook  and  line  from  the 
wharves.    It  weighs  about  i  pound,  and  is  little  esteemed.  .> 
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124.  Holoonotoa  analis  (A.  Agaasiz)  J.  &  G. 

San  Francisco  to  San  Luis  Obispo  5  only  locally  abundant.    Common 
only  at  Soqael  and  Santa  Oruz^  where  it  is  largely  taken,  with  Micro- 
.  metrusy  as  bait  for  rock-fish,  etc.    It  weighs  less  than  ^  pound,  and  sel- 
dom comes  into  the  markets. 

125.  BrachyistlQB  rooaceus  J.  dc,  G. 

About  San  Francisco ;  occasionally  brought  in  with  sweep-nets ;  not 
seen  elsewhere.  Its  weight  is  usually  less  than  i  pound.  It  is  the  most 
brightly  colored  of  the  UmbiotocidcB. 

126.  Bxachyistltui  frenatua  Gill. 

From  Catalina  Island  to  Puget  Sound;  widely  distributed  and  often 
locally  very  abundant,  as  at  Monterey,  Point  Keyes,  etc.  It  is  used 
chiefly  for  bait,  never  coming  into  the  markets  except  by  accident  when 
mixed  with  other  fish.    Weight  J  pound. 

127.  Miorometnia  aggregatus  Gibbons. — Shiner;  Sparada;  Minnie;  ZAitle  Perch, 
Entire  coast  from  San  Diego  to  Puget  Sound ;  everywhere  the  most 

abundant  species  of  the  group.    Found  especially  in  sheltered  bays. 
It  weighs  less  than  J  pound,  and  is  used  only  for  bait. 

128.  Abeona  aurora  J.  dcr  G. 

Known  only  &om  Monterey  Bay,  where  it  is  very  abundant  about 
rocks.  Many  of  them  inhabit  the  larger  rock-pools  at  Point  Pinos.  It 
Teaches  a  weight  of  about  i  pound,  and  is  occasionally  sent. to  the  San 
Francisco  market. 

129.  Abeona  minima  (Gibbons)  GiM.^Shiner, 

Tomales  to  Sau  Diego;  rather  common,  but  less  abundant  than  most 
of  the  other  species.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  tribe,  rarely  weighing  i 
pound.  The  genus  Abeona  is  distinguished  from  Cymatogaatcr  by  its 
trilobate  incisor-like  teeth. 

130.  HyBterocarpna  traakl  QihhonB.^Fresh-waier  Perch, 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  and  streams  southward  as  far  as 
San  Luis  Obispo;  probably  abundant.  Many  are  brought  into  the 
market  of  San  Francisco,  where  they  are  eaten  chiefly  by  the  Chinese. 
It  reaches  a  weight  of  less  than  ^  pound. 

Family  LABRIDiE. 

131.  Pimalometopon  ptdoher  ( Ayres)  QilL^Red-fish  ;  Fat  head. 

Point  Concei)cion  southward  ;  very  abundant  in  the  kelp,  and  taken 
in  immense  numbers  by  the  Chinamen,  who  salt  and  dry  them.  It  feeds 
oa  Crustacea  and  shells.  The  flesh  is  rather  coarse,  but  the  fat  fore- 
bead  is  esteemed  for  chowder.  It  reaches  a  weight  of  12  to  15  pounds. 
Bare  instances  of  its  occurrence  at  Monterey  are  on  record. 
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132.  FlatygloMUs  BemiclncttiB  (Ayres)  GUather. — Kelp-jUK 

Santa  Catalina  and  southward;  not  rare  in  the  kelp;  occasionany 
taken  in  the  gill-nets  at  San  Pedro^  and  sometimeB  with  a  hook.  It 
reaches  a  weight  of  about  a  pound. 

133.  OxyjuUs  modestos  (Grd.)  Gill. — Senorita;  Pesoa  Bey, 

From  Monterey  southward;  common  in  the  kelp,  and  often  taken  witli 

hook  or  line  or  baited  dip-net.    It  reaches  a  weight  of  little  more  thao 

4  pound,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  bait,  although  said  to  have  flesh  of  fine 

quality. 

Family  POMACENTRID^. 

134.  Chromis  pnnctipltiniB  Cooper. — Blaokmnitk, 

Santa  Barbara  Islands  and  southward;  abundant;  taken  with  gill-nets 
or  hook  and  line.  It  feeds,  like  t  he  other  species,  on  shells  and  crabs.  It 
is  not  much  valued  as  food,  and  reaches  a  weight  of  about  2  pouuds. 

The  record  by  Yarrow  and  Henshaw  of  Ghromis  atrilobata  Gill  from 
Santa  Barbara  refers  to  this  fish.  (Wheeler's  Surv.,  Appendix  NN,  Ann. 
Eept  Chief  Engin.,  1878,  203.) 

135.  Hypsypops  mblciindus  (Grd.)  Gill.— GariftaWi;  Bed  Perch;  Gold-fi»K 
Abundant  about  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  and  southward ;  taken 

chiefly  with  gill-nets.    It  reaches  a  weight  of  3  to  4  pounds,  and  is  not 
held  in  very  high  esteem  as  a  food-fish,  although  gorgeously  colored. 

Family  TRACHYFTERID^. 

136.  Trach3rpteruB  ?altiveU8  Kner.— King  of  the  Salman. 

Gomes  ashore  occasionally  when  pursued  by  other  fishes  or  after 
storms.  The  Makah  Indians  consider  them  the  kings  of  the  salmon,  and 
will  not  let  any  one  eat  them. 

Three  specimens  are  certainly  known — one  from  Santa  Cruz  (Dr.  0. 
L.  Anderson),  and  two  from  Keah  Bay  (Judge  J.  G.  Swan).  The  speci- 
men from  Santa  Oruz,  about  a  foot  long,  examined  by  us,  is  evidently 
close  to  T.  dltivelisy  the  diift* rences  noticed  being  perhaps  due  to  age. 

Family  ICOSTEIDiE. 

137.  loosteus  aoixigmatlciis  Lookington. 

San  Francisco  and  northward,  in  deep  water;  two  found  in  San  Fran- 
cisco market ;  one  in  University  of  California  from  the  coast  of  Northern 
California.    It  reaches  a  length  of  about  10  inches. 

138.  Iclchthya  lockingtoni  J.  &  G. 

Sau  Francisco  and  northward,  in  deep  water.  The  only  specimen 
known,  found  in  the  market  at  San  Francisco,  is  about  8  inches  long. 

139.  Bathymaster  Blgnatas  Cope. — Bonohil. 

Puget  Bound  and  northward,  in  deep  water;  taken  with  hook  and 
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line  about  Seattle,  in  8ome  abundance  on  a  reef  of  ballast  rocks,  in  deep 
water^  tolerably  abondant.  It  reaches  a  length  of  6  to  8  inches,  and  is 
used  chiefly  for  bait 

Family  LATILID^. 

140.  Dekaya*  pzinceps  (Jenyns)  J.  d&  G.-^WhUe-fleih;  Tellaw-UUL 

From  Monterey  southward;  abundant  abi^ut  all  the  islands,  but  only 
occasional  at  Monterey.  It  feeds  largely  on  Crustacea.  It  is  taken  chiefly 
with  book  and  line  from  reefs.  Many  of  them  are  salted  and  dried  both 
by  Americans  and  Ohinese.  As  a  salted  fish  it  ranks  high ;  as  a  firesh  fish 
of  fair  grade.    It  reaches  a  length  of  over  2  feet  and  a  weight  of  10  to 

14  pounds. 

I 

Family  TEACHINIDJE, 

14L  Trichodon  steUeri  C.  &  V. 

Alaska;  occasionally  southward  to  San  Francisco;  not  seen  by  us 
firom  this  coast.  A  specimen  in  Alaska  Oommercial  Comi>any'8  col- 
lection firom  Aleutian  Islands. 

Family  OOBIID.S:. 

142.  aUlichthysmirabUlsCooper.—iftt^^S^^. 

From  San  Francisco  southward,  abounding  in  the  muddy  bottom  of 
creeks  and  slimy  lagoons  into  which  the  tide  flows;  very  abundant  about 
Oakland  and  at  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego.  It  burrows  into  the  mud, 
the  )>ottoms  being  honeycombed  with  its  holes.  Two  small  specimens 
of  a  species  of  this  genus  were  taken  in  the  stomach  of  a  Hexagrammus 
tteUerij  in  Saanich  Arm,  Vancouver's  Island.  It  reaches  a  length  of  5 
or  6  inches.  It  may  readily  be  taken  with  a  small  hook.  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Oicntt  obtained  them  for  us  in  a  creek  near  San  Diego  at  the  rate  of 
50  per  hour. 

143.  Eucyologobius  newberxyl  (Grd.)  QilL 

Not  obtained  by  us.    Described  from  Tomales  Bay. 

144.  Lepidogoliius  gracma  (Grd.)  GiU. 

From  San  Francisco  northward;  occasionally  taken  in  the  sweep-nets 
with  the  tom-cod,  and  thus  brought  into  the  markets;  seen  by  us  at 
San  Francisco  and  Yictoria.  It  reaches  a  length  of  4  inches.  Nothing 
special  is  known  of  its  habits. 

145.  Gk>biu8  e^ttcofreirain  (Gill)  J.  «.^  G. 

Not  seen  by  us.    Described  from  Puget  Sound. 


146.  Otbonops  eqs  Rosa  Smith. 


j.«o.  otnonops  eqs  Jioea  Bmitn. 

The  specimens  known  found  burrowing  in  sand  among  rocks  about 
Point  Loma,  near  San  Diego.    Locally  very  abundant. 


*  CaulolaHUu  GUI:  namen  nudum. 
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Family  CHIRID^. 

147.  Anoplopoma  fimbria  (Pallas)  Qilh— Horse  Mackerel;  CandJe-fiah;  Beshowe, 
From  Monterey  northward;  genenilly  common,  especially  in  Puget 

Sound,  where  many  are  taken  from  the  wharves,  especially  at  Seattle. 
Taken  by  the  Chinese  at  Monterey  with  set-lines,  in  rather  deep  water, 
and  abont  San  Francisco  in  winter  with  sweep-nets.  It  feeds  on 
Crustacea,  worms,  and  small  fish,  and  reaches  a  len^h  of  40  inches 
and  a  weight  of  15  pounds;  those  usually  seen  rarely  exceed  2  or  3 
pounds.  As  a  food-fish  it  is  generally  held  in  low  esteem,  althoagii 
sometimes  fraudulently  sold  as  ^^Spai.ish  mackerel".  The  large  spec- 
imens taken  in  deep  water  about  Vancouver's  Island,  kitown  to  tiie 
Makah  Indians  as  Beshowe,  are  highly  valued  as  food- fish,  according  to 
Mr.  Swan. 

148.  MyriolopiB  zonlfer  Lockington. 

The  only  specimen  known  came  from  Monterey  Bay.  It  is  abont  10 
inches  in  length. 

149.  Osyloblua  pictUB  Gill. 

From  Monterey  northward,  living  among  rocks  near  shore,  in  clear 
waters;  not  very  rare,  but  from  its  small  mouth  and  peculiar  habits  very 
rarely  taken  except  for  bait  in  dip-nets  baited  with  crushed  crabs. 
Seen  by  us  at  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  and  Saanich.  It  reaches  a 
length  of  6  to  8  inches,  and  is  used  only  for  bait 

150.  Zaniolepia  latlpinnis  Grd. 

From  San  Francisco  northward,  in  rather  deep  water.  It  is  taken  in 
large  numbers  in  the  sweep-nets  of  the  paranzelle,  and  is  occasional)}' 
brought  into  the  markets  of  San  Francisco.  It  feeds  on  Crustacea, 
reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot,  and  is  not  often  eaten. 

151.  OphiodonelongatosGrd.— OuUtMCod;  California  Cod;  Blue  Cod;  Buffalo  Cod; 

Ling, 

From  Santa  Cruz  Island  northward;  excessively  abundant  from  Mon- 
terey to  Victoria  and  beyond.  It  lives  about  rocky  places,  and  is  taken 
with  hook  and  line  or  gill-net.  Many  are  dried  by  the  Chinese  and 
Indians.  It  feeds  on  Crustacea,  squid^  and  various  fishes.  It  reaches 
a  larger  size  northward  than  about  San  Francisco,  the  greatest  length 
being  nearly  5  feet  and  the  weight  60  or  60  pounds;  most  seen  in  mar- 
ket are  considerably  smaller.  It  is  one  of  the  better  food-fishes,  and  in 
amount  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  the  coast.  Its  fiesh  is  usually 
of  a  pale  livid  blue. 

152.  HexagrammnB  decagrammiis  (Pallas)  J.  &  G. — Boregat;  Sea  Trout;  Bodiero*; 

Book  Trout, 

From  San  Luis  Obispo  northward ;  everywhere  moderately  common, 
most  so  in  the  Bay  of  Monterey  and  off  San  Francisco.    A  common  fish 
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of  the  San  Francisco  markets.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  Crustacea  and  worms. 
It  dies  soon  after  being  taken  from  the  water,  and  does  not  keep  very 
long  before  softening.  The  fish  spawns  in  July.  The  males  (Ghiropsis 
constellatm  Grd.)  and  the  females  (0.  guttattis  Ord.)  differ  so  much  in 
color  that  they  have  been  usually  taken  for  distinct  species.  The  form 
lately  described  by  Mr.  Lockington  as  Chirus  maculoseriattis  is,  so  far 
as  we  have  noticed,  always  female,  and  it  seems  to  vary  by  insensible 
degrees  into  the  ordinary  guttatus.  It  reaches  a  length  of  15  inches  and 
a  weight  of  2-3  pounds.  It  is  a  food-fish  of  fair  quality,  but  inferior  to 
the  Opkidon  and  Sebasiichthys. 

153.  Hexagrammus  sapercUioBQB  (Pallas)  J.  &  G. — Sea  Trout. 

I^Yom  Monterey  northward ;  not  very  common  south  of  Puget  Sound, 
and  not  very  abundant  there.  In  food,  size,  and  qualities  identical  with 
the  preceding.    The  color  is  quite  variable  and  the  flesh  is  often  blue. 

154.  Hexagrammus  asper  SteUer. — Starling. 

{Ckirus  hexagrammus  Qthx, 'j  Chirus  trigrammua  Cope.) 
From  Puget  Sound  northward ;  abundant  everywhere  in  Puget  Sound. 
Taken  in  rocky  places  with  seines  and  gill-nets.  Intestines  usually  with 
long  tfenioid  worms.  Size  and  value  same  as  that  of  other  species. 
The  type  of  Chirus  nebulostis  Girard  belongs  to  this  species.  The  tips 
of  the  first  tbree  soft  rays  have  been  broken  oft*,  and  they  were  taken  by 
Girard  for  spines. 

Family  SCOEPiENID^. 

155.  Sebaatodes  pauclspiniB  (Ay res)  Gill. — Boccactdo;  Merou;  Jack;  Tom  Cod. 

Coast  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  inhabiting 
chiefly  reefs  in  deep  water,  the  young  coming  near  shore.  Taken  mostly 
with  hook  and  line.  It  feeds  on  various  small  fish.  It  reaches  a  weight 
of  12  to  14  i)ounds,  and  is  one  of  the  best  food-fishes.  Many  are  taken 
in  the  winter  at  Monterey,  and  in  the  summer  the  young  from  the 
wharves. 

Genus  Sebastichthys  Gill. 

The  members  of  this  extensive  genus  are  extremely  abundant  on  our 
Pacific  coast,  and  form  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  its  fauna. 
All  are  food-fish  of  good  quality,  and  are  sold  in  the  markets  under  the 
general  name  of  rock-fish  or  rock-cod.  All  the  species  are  ovovivipa- 
rous.  The  youjig  are  produced  in  enormous  numbers,  and  are  brought 
forth  in  early  summer  or  spring.  They  are  then  very  slender,  with  large 
eyes  and  imperfectly  developed  fins,  and  are  from  J  to  J  inch  in  total 
length. 

156.  SebastlchthyB  flavidna  (Ayres)  'Lockmgion.-^Yellouhiail. 

From  San  Diego  to  Cape  Mendocino;  very  abundant  in  Monterey 
Bay  and  about  San  Francisco.    It  is  found  in  both  deep  and  shallow 
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water,  and  is  taken  in  large  numbers  with  gill-nets  and  set-lines.  Like 
all  the  species  of  the  genus,  it  feeds  on  Crustacea  and  small  fish.  This 
species  is  one  of  the  larger  ones  of  the  genus,  reaching  a  weight  of  6  or 
7  pounds.    It  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  group. 

157.  Sabastichthys  melaaops  (Grd.)  Gill,— Black  Bass. 

From  Monterey  northward ;  most  common  in  Puget  Sound  ^  not  very 
abundant  about  San  Francisco,  but  frequently  seen  in  the  markets. 
In  size,  habits,  and  value  not  essentially  different  from  8.  JlaviduSj 
with  which  species  its  affinities  are  closer  than  with  8.  mystinus. 

158.  Sebastichthys  xnyBtlxniB  J.  &  Q,— Black  Bock-fiah;  Picke  PrStre;  Black  Ba$$. 
From  San  Diego  northward;  more  common  about  Monterey  and  San 

Francisco  than  either  northward  or  southward.  It  is  found  in  rather 
shallow  waters,  and  is  mostly  taken  in  gill-nets.  It  reaches  a  weight  of 
5  x)ounds,  and  frx>m  its  color  is  less  salable  than  the  others  of  the  fproap^ 
although  the  flesh  is  probably  similar.  It  is  probably  sent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  greater  numbers  than  any  other  species. 

159.  Sebastiohthys  entomelaB  J.  &.  G. 

Known  only  from  Monterey,  where  it  is  taken  with  hook  and  line  in 
deep  water.  Thus  far  the  least  abundant  of  the  species.  Similar  in  size 
and  value  to  flavidtis, 

160.  Sebastichthya  cyvaUs  (Ay res)  Lockington.— -Ftiiva. 

From  Santa  Barbara  to  Monterey;  taken  with  hook  and  line  in  very 
deep  water;  one  of  the  least  abundant  species.  Similar  in  size  and 
value  to  S.jUmdus. 

161.  SebastichthyB  prorlger  J.  &  G. 

About  Monterey  and  the  Farallones;  taken  with  the  next  species  in 
very  deep  water;  not  rare  in  its  haunts.  One  of  the  smallest  species, 
not  weighing  more  than  1^  pounds.  In  quality  similar  to  other  small 
red  species. 

162.  SebastichthyB  elongatoa  (Ayres)  Gill. — Reina, 

About  Monterey  and  San  Francisco;  abundant  in  very  deep  water  with 
the  preceding.  It  is  a  small  species,  reaching  a  weight  of  2  iiounds,  and 
being  handsomely  colored  is  one  of  the  most  salable  species.  It  is  not 
very  common  in  the  markets  except  in  spring. 

163.  SebastichthyB  atrovirens  J.  &  Q.—Garrupa;  Green  Bock-fish. 

From  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego  j[  abundant  about  rocky  places  in 
rather  shallow  water.  Taken  in  considerable  numbers  in  gill-nets,  es- 
pecially south  of  Point  Ooncepcion.  Many  of  them  are  taken  in  the 
winter  about  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  and  a  good  many  are  dried  and 
salted  by  the  Chinamen.  It  reaches  a  weight  of  3  pounds,  and  is  graded 
yn\hfiatidu8  and  nebuJosus, 
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164.  Sebastichtliys  pinniger  (Gill)  Lockiogton.— i^taume;  Bed  Rock  Cod, 
From  Monterey  uorthward;  abundant  everywhere  in  deep  water  and 

taken  in  great  numbers,  chiefly  with  set-lines,  not  often  with  gill-nets. 
This  is  probably  the  most  abundant  red  species  in  the  San  Francisco 
markets,  and  mauy  are  split  and  salted  in  the  deep  waters  of  Puget 
Sound.  It  is  a  large  species,  reaching  a  weight  of  8  or  10  pounds.  It 
sells  as  well  as  the  other  red  or  green  species,  unless  too  large,  when  the 
flesh  is  rather  coarse. 

165.  Sebastichthys  miniatas  J.  &  O.^Rasher;  Raaciera, 

From  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Francisco;  found  with  the  preceding,  but 
often  in  water  less  deep.  It  is  taken  with  hook  and  line  and  gill-nets, 
and  is  sent  into  the  market  of  San  Francisco  in  large  numbers.  It  reaches 
the  same  size  as  the  preceding,  and  is  equally  valuable. 

166.  BebastichthyB  raber  (Ayre^)  GiU.-'Red  Rock  Cod;  Rock-fish;  Tamhor. 
From  Santa  Barbara  northward;  most  abundant  in  Puget  Sound  and 

about  San  Francisco ;  taken  with  hook  and  line  in  deep  water.  Large  spec- 
imens seen  about  Victoria  with  the  skull  above  infested  by  an  encysted 
parasitic  worm.  One  of  the  most  abundant  species  in  the  San  Francisco 
markets,  and  probably  reaches  the  largest  size  of  any — 10  to  12  pounds. 
The  large  ones  are  very  robust  in  form.  It  grades  with  pinniger  and 
miniattiSy  from  which  it  is  not  distinguished  by  the  trade. 

167.  Bebastichthys  rubrivinctas  J.  &  G.-^Spaniah  Flag, 

From  Santa  Barbara  to  Monterey,  about  the  reefs  in  very  deep  water; 
occasionally  taken  with  hook  and  line  in  spring.  It  reaches  a  weight  of 
6  pounds.    In  beauty  of  coloration  it  surpasses  all  other  flsh  on  the  coast. 

168.  Sebastichthys  oonsteUatus  J.  &  G.^Bagre. 

From  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Francisco,  in  deep  water;  taken  with 
hooks  only;  rather  abundant  and  frequently  seen  in  the  market.  It 
reachei)  a  weight  of  2  or  3  pounds,  and  ranks  with  rosacetis  aud  other 
small  8X)ecies,  and,  like  them,  spawns  at  Monterey  in  early  spring. 

169.  Sel>ajrtichthy8  rosaceus  (Grd.)  GiU.— Cor«air. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Barbara  {San  Diego^  Grd.),  on  reefs  in 
deep  water;  where  found  the  most  abundant  of  the  red  species.  It  is  one 
of  the  smallest  species,  rarely  weighing  over  1^  pounds,  and  is  taken  to 
the  San  Francisco  market  in  great  numbers. 

170.  Sebastichthys  rhodochloxla  J.  &.  G,— Fly-fish, 

Monterey  and  the  Farallones,  where  it  occurs  in  deep  water  with  the 
preceding  in  considerable  abundance,  and  with  it  is  occasionally  sent  in 
large  numbers  to  the  San  Francisco  market  in  the  spring. 

171.  Sebastichtliya  chloroatictQa  J.  &  G. — Peace  Vermiglia. 

Known  from  Monterey  and  the  Farallones,  where  it  occurs  in  consid- 
erable abundance  with  the  three  preceding  species.  It  is  a  larger  flsh, 
leaching  a  weight  of  4  pounds. 
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172.  SebastichthyB  caiirinus  (Rich.)  J.  &Q, 

Paget  Sound  northward;  iu  habits  and  yalne  similar  to  its  Southem 
representative  8.  vexillaris. 

173.  Sebastichthys  vezillaxls  J.  &  Q.Sed  Garrupa, 

San  Diego  to  Paget  Sound;  generally  abundant  along  the  coast  in 
water  of  moderate  depth.  Taken  chiefly  with  nets.  Many  are  sent 
to  the  San  Francisco  market,  it  ranking  with  abundance  only  behind 
ruber,  pinnigery  rosacem,  flavidus,  mystintis,  anriculatuSy  and  carnaius* 
It  is  one  of  the  larger  species,  reaching  a  weight  of  5  or  6  pounds. 

174.  Sebasticlithya  aaricnlatua  (Grd.)  OWL^^Rockfish, 

Santa  Barbara  to  Paget  Sound ;  everywhere  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant species,  and  always  the  one  most  frequently  taken  near  shore.  It 
is  the  only  one  frequenting,  habitually,  shallow  bays  and  taking  the 
hook  around  wharves.  It  is  common  in  the  San  Francisco  markets  and 
reaches  a  weight  of  3  pounds,  although  usually  taken  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  at  half  a  pound  weight.  It  is  less  valued  than  the  deep-water  spe- 
cies as  food. 

175.  Sebastichthys  rastrelliger  J.  &,  G. — Garnipa;  Grass  Bock-fish, 

From  Humboldt  Bay  southward;  abundant  about  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara  Islands,  where  it  is  taken  with  hooks  and  gill-nets,  but  rarely  with 
seines.  It  occurs  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
kets. It  reaches  a  weight  of  2^  pounds,  and  is  esteemed  as  the  best  of 
the  family  as  food. 

176.  Sebastichthys  mallger  J  <&  G. 

From  Monterey  northward,  in  rather  deep  water ;  commonest  in  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  where  it  is  taken  with  hook  and  line.  It  is  occasionally 
seen  in  the  San  Francisco  markets,  but  is  one  of  the  less  common  spe- 
cies.   It  is  one  of  the  largest  species,  reaching  a  weight  of  6  pounds. 

177.  Sebastichthys  camatos  J.  &  G. — Garrupa. 

From  Santa  Biirbara  to  San  Francisco ;  abundant  at  Monterey,  where 
it  is  taken  in  great  numbers  in  rather  shallow  water  with  giU-nets.  At 
Santa  Barbara  it  is  rare,  and  it  has  not  been  noticed  northward.  It 
reaches  a  weight  of  2 J  pounds,  and  grades  with  atrovirenSj  flavidus, 
nebulosuSj  etc.,  as  fairly  good. 

178.  Sebastichthys  chrysomelas  J.  <&  G.— Garrupa, 

From  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Francisco ;  rather  less  abundant  than 
the  preceding  and  found  in  rather  deeper  water.  Otherwise  very  simi- 
lar in  size  and  habits. 

179.  Sebastichthys  nebolosos  (Ayres)  QilL— -Garrupa ;  Bock  Cod. 

From  Monterey  to  Puget  Sound;  rather  common,  and  becoming 
abundant  northward.  It  occurs  in  water  of  moderate  depth  and  is 
taken  by  means  of  hooks  and  gill-nets.  It  is  rather  common  in  the  mar- 
kets of  San  Francisco,  and  reaches  a  weight  of  3^  pounds.  , 
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180.  fitobastlchtliys  BexTiceps  J.  &  Q—Tree-ftsh, 

From  Sau  Diego  to  San  Francisco ;  abaudant  about  Catalina  Island 
in  rather  deep  water  amon^  rocks ;  less  common  northward,  bat  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  San  Francisco  markets.  It  reaches  a  weight  of 
about  3  pounds. 

181.  Sebagtiohthya  nigrocinotua  (Ayres)  Gill. 

Monterey  to  Paget  Sound ;  rather  abundant  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca  in 
very  deep  water ;  rare  about  San  Francisco,  and  only  occasionally  taken 
with  a  hook  and  line  in  deep  water.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  spe- 
cies in  color,  and  hence  preferred  by  buyers.  It  reaches  a  weight  of  4 
pounds. 

182.  Sooxpsena  guttata  Grd. — Scarpene;  Sculpin;  Scorpion. 

Santa  Barbara  southward ;  very  abundant  in  rocky  places,  and  often 
in  bays  and  shallow  water.  It  feeds  on  crusta^ea  and  spawns  in  spring. 
It  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best  of  food-fishes.  It  reaches  a  weight  of 
rarely  more  than  1^  to  2  pounds.  A  wound  from  its  dorsal  spines  is  ex- 
tremely painful  for  a  time,  like  a  poisoned  sting. 

Family  COTTID^. 

183.  NantidithyB  oottlofaBoiatus  Grd. 

From  San  Francisco  northward,  rare ;  occasionally  taken  in  Paget 
Sound  in  rather  deep  water.    It  reaches  a  length  of  6  to  8  inches. 

184.  Blepsias  clrrlioaas  (Pallas)  Gthr. 

From  San  Francisco  northward,  scarce;  not  rare  in  Puget  Sound, 
where  it  is  sometimes  taken  in  seines.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  6 
inches.    Like  the  preceding,  it  is  occasionally  preserved  as  a  curiosity 

185.  Oligocottna  analis  Grd.— Little  Scorpion, 

From  Monterey  to  Lower  California;  common  in  rock-pools,  and  ex- 
tremely active.    It  reaches  a  length  of  about  4  or  5  inches. 

188.  Oligocottua  maculoaua  Grd. — Johnny, 

From  San  Luis  Obispo  to  Alaska;  exceedingly  abundant  northward, 
in  rock-i)oo]s  and  among  stones  close  to  shore  in  sheltered  bays.  One 
of  the  most  abundant  species  on  the  coast  so  far  as  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals is  concerned.  It  reaches  a  length  of  2  J  inches,  being  the  smallest 
of  our  marine  Cottidce,  It  is  subject  to  great  variations  in  color,  de- 
pendent on  the  character  of  its  surroundings. 

187.  Blennioottaa  globfcepa  (Grd.)  Gill. 

From  Monterey  to  Puget  Sound  and  northward,  in  rock-pools,  with 
the  preceding.  Its  motions  are,  however,  much  less  active.  It  is  no- 
where abundant.    It  reaches  a  length  of  5  inches. 
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188.  LiooottOB  hirundo  Girard. 

About  Santa  Barbara  and  the  islands  $  taken  with  hook  and  line; 
rare.    It  reaches  a  length  of  about  7  inches. 

189.  Leptocottiui  armatus  Grd. — SciUpin;  Drummer, 

Entire  coast;  everywhere  abundant  in  lagoons,  sheltered  bays,  and 
muddy  bottoms.  It  feeds  on  crustaceans,  and  takes  the  hook  readily. 
It  reaches  a  length  of  a  foot,  and  is  held  in  no  esteem.  Some  are  dried 
by  the  Chinese,  who  consider  it  one  of  the  least  valuable  fishes.  Its 
movements  are  in  general  more  active  than  those  of  most  scolpins. 

190.  ScorpaBiiichthys  marmoratus  GTd,^S<mlpin ;  Capiaane;  Salpa;  Biggyhead. 
Entire  coast;  very  abundant  about  San  Francisco,  becoming  less  com- 
mon north  and  south,  but  seen  by  us  at  Victoria  and  San  Diego.  It 
lives  in  the  kelp,  at  moderate  depths,  and  is  taken  with  the  hook  or 
gill-net.  It  is  a  coarse,  dry  fish,  held  in  very  low  esteem,  and  not  sent 
to  the  market  from  any  great  distance.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  2 
feet  and  a  weight  of  8  to  10  pounds,  being  much  the  largest  of  the  Got- 
toids  on  this  coast. 

191.  Aspioottiui  bison  Grd. — Stone  Sculpin;  Salpa, 

San  Francisco  northward;  exceedingly  abundant  in  Puget  Sound  in 
rocky  places,  and  among  w^eds  at  small  depths  in  sheltered  bays.  At 
Seattle  the  most  abundant  of  the  family.  Less  common  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  feeds  chiefly  on  Ulva  and  other  green  plants,  of  which  its  long 
intestines  are  always  full.  It  takes  the  hook  readily  with  any  sort  of 
bait,  and  therefore  probably  does  not  disdain  animal  food.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  about  a  foot,  and  is  seldom  used  for  food.  The  European 
Cotttts  bubalis  Euphrasen,  with  which  this  species  is  considered  identi- 
cal by  Dr.  Otinther,  is  a  true  Cottus^  and  has  no  intimate  relation  to 
Aspicottus  bison. 

192.  HemilepidotiuB  trachams  (Pallas)  Gthr. 

From  San  Francisco  northward,  in  similar  situations  with  the  preced- 
ing, but  much  less  abundant.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  Crustacea.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  about  15  inches,  being,  next  to  ScorpamichthySy  the  largest 
Gottoid  of  our  west  coast.    It  is  rarely  used  as  food. 
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193.  HemUepldotus  spinosos  Ayres. — Capisone;  Cahezon, 

About  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  where  it  is  rather  common. 
Taken  chiefly  by  the  Chinese  on  set-lmes  in  rather  deep  water.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  9  inches,  feeds  on  Crustacea,  and  is  held  in  no  es- 
teem as  food. 

194.  Artedius  pugetensis  Steind. 

Puget  Sound;  not  abundant.  It  feeds  on  cmstacea,  etc  It  reaches 
a  length  of  about  9  inches,  and  is  seldom  used  as  food. 
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195.  Artedius  megacephalus  Loohington. — Chitonotus  laMgacqfhahu  Lochington. 

Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  San  Francisco,  1879.) 

Deep  water  off  Sau  Francisco.  Distiuguislied  &om  the  preceding  by 
the  greatly-elevated  anterior  portion  of  the  spinous  dorsal,  the  first  spine 
reaching  past  the  front  of  the  soft  dorsal.  Specimens  numbered  27^  185, 
from  Point  Beyes,  lately  distributed  by  the  National  Museum  as  Art^ 
ditL8  pugetensis,  belong  to  this  species. 

196.  Artedins  quadxlBeriatas  Lockington. 

Only  seen  about  San  Francisco,  where  it  is  very  common  in  deep  water 
off  Point  Beyes,  being  brought  in  by  the  sweep-nets,  mixed  with  tom-eod 
and  prawns.    It  reaches  a  length  of  less  than  3  inches. 

197.  ArtediusnotospllotasGrd.— iS(niZpi4i;  Drummer;  Salpa. 

Santa  Barbara  to  Puget  Sound,  most  abundant  at  Santa  Barbara- 
It  lives  in  the  kelp,  in  water  of  moderate  depth,  and  is  mostly  taken  with 
the  hook.    It  reaches  a  length  of  4  to  5  inches,  and  is  little  esteemed. 

198.  Artediiui  lateralis  Grd. 

Monterey  to  Puget  Sound,  inhabiting  the  rock-pools  with  the  species 
of  OligoeoUus  ;  net  common  anywhere.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  4 
inches.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  larger 
mouth  and  the  naked,  smooth  head. 

199.  Cottiu  polyacanthooephalua  Pallas. — Soulpin;  Bull-head. 

Puget  Sound  and  northward^  generally  abundant ;  not  seen  south- 
ward. Carnivorous.  It  reaches  a  length  of  15  inches  or  more,  and  al- 
though of  considerable  size  is  not  often  used  as  food.  There  is  much 
waste  in  a  sculpin,  the  removal  of  the  head  and  skin  leaving  very  little 
meat,  and  that  little  comparatively  is  coarse  and  dry. 

200.  Aocelichthys  rhodoruB  J.  &.  G. 

At  Waada  Island  and  other  points  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Fuca;  exceedingly  abundant  among  the  rocks  at  low  tide.  Specimens 
in  Mr.  Lockington's  collection  from  Oualala,  Mendocino  Oounty,  Cali- 
fornia.   Carnivorous,  reaching  a  length  of  3jl  inches. 

201.  PBychrolntea  paradozaa  Gthr. 

Puget  Sound  and  northward ;  a  specimen  from  the  Aleutian  Islands 
18  in  the  Museum  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  It  reaches  a 
length  of  2  inches. 

Family  AGOMD^. 

202.  Bothragontui  awanl  (Steind.)  GilL 

Not  seen  by  us ;  the  original  specimen  from  Port  Townsend. 

203.  PodoUieciui  txlspinonis  (Lockington)  J.  &.  G. 

San  Francisco  to  Santa  Barbara;  occasionally  brought  in  among 
prawns  to  the  markets  of  San  Francisco;  one  specimen  dredged  at  Santa 
Barbara.    Itiea^shesalengthof  Sinches.  Digitized  by  L^OOgle 
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204.  Podothecus  ▼uIbus  J.  &,  6. 

Aboat  Sail  Francisco  in  the  open  sea.  Brought  into  market  occasion- 
ally with  prawns,  and  sometimes  taken  in  sweep-nets  by  the  paranzelle, 
whica  are  large  fishing-boats,  sailing  in  pairs  before  the  wind,  drawing^ 
a  large  net  behind  and  between  them  on  the  bottom.  It  reaohes  a  length 
of  4^  inches. 

205.  Podothecua  acipenflezinua  (Pallas)  Gthr. 

,    Paget  Sound  and  northward;  abundant;  taken  frequently  in  seines 
in  water  of  moderate  depth.    It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot. 

206.  Braohyopais  zyostemua  J.  &  G. 

Bay  of  Monterey ;  abundant  in  June  along  the  shore  about  Sequel ; 
not  seen  elsewhere;  taken  in  seines.  It  reaches  a  length  of  5  or  6 
inches. 

207.  Braohyopsis  vermoosas  Lockiogton. 

Point  Heyes  to  San  Francisco;  occasionally  brought  into  the  markets 
with  torn-cod  or  prawns,  many  being  taken  in  the  sweep-nets.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  6  to  8  inches. 

208.  Aflpidophoroides  inermia  GiiDther. 

Described  from  the  Gulf  of  Georgia;  not  seen  by  us* 

Family  TBtGLID-^. 

209.  Piionotna  stepbanophrys  Lock. 

One  specimen  known,  irom  off  Point  Beyes. 

Family  LIPARIDIDiE. 

210.  Liparia  ptdcheUua  Ayies. 

About  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  and  probably  northward,  but  not 
seen  by  us  elsewhere.  Taken  occasionally  with  seines  at  Sequel,  and 
sometimes  brought  into  the  San  Francisco  market.  It  reaches  a  length 
of  5  or  6  inches. 

211.  Lipaiia,  cyclopus  GUnther. 

A  single  young  specimen  obtained  by  us  at  Monterey. 

212.  Lipazia  mncosua  Ayies. 

About  San  Francisco,  and  probably  northward.  It  reaches  a  length 
of  5  or  0  inches. 

Family  CYCLOPTERIDiB. 

213.  BwnlcrotremiiB  orbla  (Gthr.)  Gill. 

Described  from  Esquimault  Harbor ;  not  seen  by  us  on  the  coast.  A 
specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Alaska  Oommercial  Oompany  from 
the  Aleutian  Islands. 
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Family  GOBIESOOID^. 

214.  Gobiesoz  reticnlatiiB  (Grd.)  J.  &  G,— Sucking-fish. 

Prom  Monterey  northward  to  Paget  Sound ;  not  noticed  southward ; 
very  abundant  at  Point  Pinos,  and  about  Cape  Flattery,  where  it  lives 
among  the  rocks  between  tide-marks.  Its  motions  in  the  water  are 
active,  but  it  is  usually  found  clinging  to  stones.  It  feeds  on  small 
shells  and  Crustacea,  and  reaches  a  length  of  5  to  (»  inches. 

2X5.  Oobiesoz  rhesBodon  Rosa  Smith  Mas. 
Under  rocks  at  Point  Loma,  near  San  Diego;  locally  rather  abundant. 

Family  BLENNIID^. 

216.  HyplenrocbiliiB  gentflis  (Grd.)  Gill. 

From  Santa  Barbara  southward :  not  rare  in  rock-pools  between  tide- 
marks,  among  algse.    it  reaches  a  length  of  5  inches. 

217.  NeocUims  blanchardl  Grd. 

From  Monterey  southward,  in  the  kelp ;  taken  occasionally  with  hook 
and  line.  Feeds  chiefly  on  Crustacea.  It  reaches  a  length  of  7  to  8 
inches.    Seen  by  us  at  Monterey,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  Santa  Barbara. 

218.  ITeocliiiua  satirious  Girard. 

Monterey  southward ;  rare.  Seen  by  us  at  Monterey,  only.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  a  foot,  and  lives  in  the  kelp. 

219.  Hetexosticliua  rostratus  Gid^—Kelp-fiah. 

From  Monterey  southward;  not  rare  in  the  kelp  south  of  Point  Con- 
cepcion^  Taken  with  hook  and  occasionally  with  seines.  It  feeds  on 
Crustacea,  etc.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  15  inches.  It  is  sometimes 
brought  to  market  with  other  fish,  but  no  special  notice  is  taken  of  it. 

220.  Oibbonsia  elegaxiB  Cooper. 

From  Monterey  southward;  abundant  everywhere  in  kelp  and  rock- 
pools.  It  reaches  a  length  of  8  inches,  and  is  not  noticed  by  the  fisher- 
men. 

221.  Cremnobates  integrlpiimis  Rosa  Smitli. 

San  Diego  to  Mazatlan;  the  specimens  from  our  coast  found  in  rock- 
pools  near  La  Jolla,  12  miles  north  of  San  Diego^  among  alg»  between 
tide-marks.    Length  2^  inches. 

222.  MaraanoldeB  omatns  (Grd.)  Gil\.— Eel. 

San  Francisco  northward;  abundant  in  Puget  Sound.  Found  in  rock- 
pools  in  sheltered  places  and  sometimes  taken  in  seines.  It  reaches  a 
length  of  a  foot.  It  is  not  considered  a  food -fish.  The  form  caUed  M. 
Uetus  is  considerably  more  abundant  than  the  typical  omattia.  They  two 
differ  only  in  the  form  of  the  dorsal  blotches  and  are,  probably,  not  dis- 
tinct species. 
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223.  ApodlchthyB  focorum  J.  &  G. 

Monterey  to  Puget  Sonnd;  very  abundant  at  Point  Pinos ;  less  com- 
mon  about  Cape  Flattery.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Fucua  between 
tide-marks,  especially  where  thick  bunches  of  the  slender  Fttctut  hang 
from  rocks  into  a  little  pool  of  water.  At  Monterey  large  numbers  may 
often  be  shaken  from  a  tuft  of  Fucus^  at  considerable  distance  from  the 
water.  Its  movements  are  exceedingly  active,  more  so  than  those  of 
other  eel-shaped  blennies.    It  reaches  a  length  of  5  or  6  inches. 

224.  Apodiohthys  flavidtui  Grd. 

San  Luis  Obispo  to  Puget  Sound,  in  rock -pools  and  in  the  kelp.  Fre- 
quently taken  with  seines.  It  reaches  a  length  of  over  a  foot,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  brilliant  colors,  which  vary  from  bright  green  to  orange 
and  violet  with  its  surroundings.  It  feeds,  like  the  three  preceding  spe- 
cies, on  Crustacea  and  small  shells. 

225.  Anoplarchns  alectrolophns  (Pallas)  J.  &  G. 

From  Monterey  northward;  most  abundant  in  Puget  Sound.  It  in- 
habits the  region  between  tide-marks,  where  it  is  sheltered  from  the  snrfl 
It  is  usually  found  among  weeds  and  stones  where  the  bottom  is  veiy 
muddy.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  8  inches.  Pyloric  cceca  are  pres- 
ent in  this  species,  as  in  the  species  of  Xiphister  and  Cebedichthys.  They 
are  wanting  in  Apodichthya  and  MurceTioides. 

226.  Xiphister  chirua  J.  &>  G. 

From  Monterey  northward;  more  abundant  about  Puget  Sound.  It 
inhabits  the  region  about  low-tide  mark,  among  rocks  or  mussel  shells 
which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Like  the  others  of  the 
genus  it  is  strictly  herbivorous,  feeding  on  red  or  green  algsB.  It  reaches 
a  length  of  0  to  8  inches. 

227.  Xiphister  muoosos  (Grd.)  Jor. 

From  Monterey  northward;  everywhere  very  abundant  among  loose 
rocks  between  tide-marks.  It  feeds  on  algae,  and  reaches  a  length  of  about 
20  inches.  Occasionally  brought  into  the  San  Francisco  market,  where 
it  sells  at  30  cents  per  pound. 

22a  Xiphister  mpestris  J.  &  G; 

From  Monterey  northward;  everywhere  very  abundant  with  the  pre- 
ceding.   It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot 

229.  Lompenns  angulllaris  (PaUas)  Gill.--£^{. 

From  Northern  California  northward ;  exceedingly  abundant  in  Pa- 
get Sound,  where  it  inhabits  sandy  shores  in  water  of  moderate  depth. 
It  feeds  chiefly  on  algae.  It  reaches  a  length  of  20  inches.  It  is  occa- 
sionally brought  into  the  markets,  but  is  not  valued  as  food,  and  appa- 
rently seldom  eaten,  its  looks  being  against  it 
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230.  AnarrhichthyB  ooellataa  Ayres.— Eel;  Marina;  Azia;  Wolf  Eel, 

From  Monterey  northward;  not  rare,  but  not  very  abundant.  It 
feeds  on  Crustacea  and  fishes.  It  reaches  a  length  of  8  leet  and  a  weight 
of  at  least  25  pounds.    It  i^  sent  to  the  markets  and  brings  a  fair  price. 

Family  BATRACHID.E. 

231.  Porichthys  pozoiiasimus  (C.  &,Y.)QiTii,—MuA-fish;  Cat-fish;  Drummer;  Sing- 

ing fish. 

Excee<Iingly  abundant  the  entire  length  of  the  coast  in  shallow^ 
muddy,  or  weedy  bays,  often  under  stones.  It  reaches  a  length  of  some- 
what more  than  a  foot;  and  is  never  used  as  food. 

Family  ZOAROIDJB. 

232.  Ifl7Cod02;>aiB  pancidens  (Lockington)  Gill. 

San  Francisco  and  northward;  not  very  common;  brought  in  with  the 
torn-cod  taken  in  sweep-nets  off  Point  Beyes.  It  reaches  a  length  of 
about  10  inches.    No  notice  is  taken  of  it  as  a  food-fish. 

233.  Lyoodopi^  pacifictiB  CoUett. 

San  Francisco  northward,  with  the  preceding;  abundant  in  Puget 
Sound.    Distinguished  only  by  the  smaller  head  and  mouth. 

Family  CONGBOGADID^, 

234.  Scytallna  oerdale  J.  &  G. 

In  loose  stones  near  low-tide  mark,  on  Waada  Island,  near  Gape 
Flattery.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  6  inches.  It  is  exceedingly 
active  in  life. 

Family  OPHIDI1DJ3. 

235.  Ophidium  tayloii  Grd. 

San  Francisco  to  Santa  Barbara;  not  very  common;  taken  in  sweep- 
nets  with  torn-cod,  etc.,  about  San  Francisco,  and  sometimes  brought 
into  the  markets.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  14  inches,  and  no  special 
notice  is  taken  of  it 

Family  BE0TULIDJ3. 

236.  Brosmophyois  marginatUB  (Ayres)  Gill.— CimX;;  Mustela, 

San  Francisco  and  northward;  rare;  occasionally  brought  into  the 
San  Francisco  market,  and  from  its  bright  colors  readily  salable.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  nearly  18  inches. 

Family  GADID-^. 

237.  Mlorogadus  prozlmos  (Grd.)  Gi\h—Tom  Cod;  Whiting, 

Monterey  to  Puget  Sound;  very  abundant  from  San  Francisco 
northward,  and  taken  in  immense  numbers  in  seines  and  sweep-nets. 
Its  flesh  is  somewhat  watery  and  tasteless,  yet  it  meets  with  a  ready 
sale.    It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot  and  a  weight  of  about  ^ 
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238.  Gadas  morrhua  L. — Alaska  Cod. 

Straits  of  Faca  and  northward;  abundant  on  certain  banks;  probably 
occnriing  off  the  coast  of  Oregon. 

239.  PoUachius  chalcogrammus  (Pallas)  J.  &  G.  , 

{Gadua peri8copu8  CoT^,) 

Monterey  and  northward;  occasionally  taken  with  hook  in  deep  water 
about  Seattle  with  Bathymaster  fdgnatm)  very  rare  about  San  Fran- 
cisco.   It  reaches  a  length  of  about  2  feet. 

240.  MerluciTUi  prodnctas  (Ayres)  Gill. — Merlucdo;  Hor$e  Mackerel, 

Santa  Cruz  Island  northward;  very  abundant  at  certain  seasons, 
especially  at  its  spawning  time  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  taken  in  great 
numbers  in  the  gill-nets  at  Monterey,  Soquel,  and  elsewhere.  Its  dis- 
tribution is  irregular,  being  very  abundant  some  years  but  at  other 
times  extremely  scarce.  It  is  extremely  voracious,  feeding  on  all  sorts 
of  small  fishes  and  squids,  its  stomach  being  always  full.  It  ranks  low 
as  a  market  fish,  as  its  flesh  is  extremely  soft,  and  it  is  always  ragged- 
looking  when  shipped*  It  reaches  a  length  of  rather  more  than  2  feet 
and  a  weight  of  iO  pounds. 

Family  PLEUHONECTID^. 

241.  Atheresthefl  stomlas  J.  &  G. 

San  Francisco  and  northward ;  the  only  specimens  taken  by  us  were 
from  between  Point  Beyes  and  the  Farallones.  It  reaches  a  length  of 
30  inches  and  a  weight  of  5  or  G  pounds,  being  probably  the  slenderest 
flounder  known. 

242.  Hippoglossaa  vulgaris  Fleming. — Halibut 

From  San  Francisco  northward;  not  abundant  south  of  the  Straits  of 
Fuca.  There  is  a  large  halibut  bank  near  Cape  Flattery,  and  consider- 
able numbers  are  taken  in  the  deeper  channels  of  the  sound  by  means 
of  hook  and  line.  It  reaches  a  length  of  5  or  6  feet  and  a  weight  of  200 
pounds  or  more.  It  feeds  on  codfish  and  any  other  large  flsh  tvhich  it 
can  take.    Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed. 

243.  XystreuryB  liolepis  J.  &>  G. 

Santa  Barbara  and  southward;  not  very  rare,  in  moderately  deep 
water  and  about  the  kelp.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  14  inches  and 
a  weight  of  a  little  over  2  pounds. 

244.  Paralichthys  maculosna  Grd,^ Monterey  Ilalihut;  Bastard  Halibut;  Flounder. 

(  Uropseita  calif omioa  Gill.) 

Tomales  Bay  southward;  abundant  from  Monterey  to  San  Diego, 
being  the  most  abundant  flounder  south  of  Point  Concepcion,  the  yoang 
swarming  in  all  the  bays,  the  adult  comparatively  rare.  It  reaches  a 
length  of  nearly  3  feet  and  a  weight  of  60  pounds,  the  largest  seen  by 
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US  weighing  55  i>oands.  The  large  ones  are  taken  chiefly  in  gill-nets. 
As  a  food-flsh  it  is  considered  rather  inferior  to  the  others,  the  large 
ones  being  toagh  and  coarse. 


245.  Hippoglosaoldefl  Jordan!  Lockington.-^iSoZe;  . 
Monterey  to  Puget  Sound;  rare  northward,  but  very  abundant  about 

San  Francisco.  At  Monterey  it  is  the  most  abundant  species.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  of  its  family.  Great  numbers  are  salted, 
hang  up  by  the  tails,  suspended  above  the  roofs,  and  dried,  by  the  Chi- 
nese.   It  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches  and  a  weight  of  3  to  5  pounds. 

246.  Hii>poglo8aoideo  elaBsodon  J.  &  G. 

Puget  Sound  and  northward;  not  uncommon  about  the  wharves  of 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  where  it  is  taken  with  hook  and  line.  It  reaches 
the  length  of  about  a  foot  and  a  weight  of  at  least  2  pounds. 

247.  Hippoglosaoldefl  eziliB  J.  &  Q. 

San  Francisco  to  Puget  Sound,  in  deep  water.  Taken  about  Point 
Reyes  with  sweep-nets,  at  certain  times,  in  enormous  numbers.  Less 
common  about  S<^attle.  A  small  species;  none  seen  over  0  inches  in 
length,  weighing  about  f  pound.  It  is  not  valued,  the  flesh  being  soft. 
Most  of  those  taken  by  the  paranzeUe  are  thrown  away. 

248.  PsettichtliTB  melanostictaB  Grd. — Sole, 

From  Monterey  to  Puget  Sound;  everywhere  common,  but  not  so 
abundant  as  some  other  species.  It  is  considered  the  best  of  the  floun- 
ders for  the  table.  It  reaches  a  length  of  nearly  20  inches  and  a  weight 
of  4  to  5  pounds. 

249.  dtbarichthys  sordldua  (Grd.)  Gxhx.-'Plaice, 

Entire  coast;  most  abundant  northward;  rather  rare  south  of  Point 
Concepcion.  It  flrequents  rather  deep  water,  and  is  best  taken  with 
hook  or  sweep-net  It  is  one  of  the  smaller  species,  rarely  weighing 
more  than  1^  pounds,  and  its  flesh  is  comparatively  soft.  Many  ai'e 
dried  by  the  Chinese,  who  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  hang  them  up  as 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  ^^sole",  but  dry  them  upon  tables. 

250.  Parophrys  iaolepis  (Lockington)  J.  &  G. — Sole. 

From  Monterey  to  Puget  Sound,  in  rather  deep  water;  not  rare;  large 
numbers  arc  brought  into  the  San  Francisco  market,  being  taken  in  the 
sweep-nets  about  Point  Beyes.  It  reaches  a  length  of  15  inches  and  a 
T\  eight  of  3  pounds,  although  usually  much  smaller. 

251.  Paxophxya  iaohyms  J.  &  G. 

Puget  Sound;  not  common;  the  four  specimens  seen  taken  near  Seat- 
tle with  a  seine.  It  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches  and  a  weight  of  about 
4  pounds. 
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252.  Parophiys  vetulus  Gt{}l.—SoIc. 

Santa  Barbara  to  Alaska;  very  abundant  from  Monterey  northward  to 
Paget  Sound.  It  is  usually  one  of  the  smallest  species,  reaching  a  length 
of  about  14  inches  and  a  weight  of  2  or  3  pounds.  Most  of  those  seen  in 
the  markets  weigh  about  half  a  pound.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  market 
species,  and  usually  sells  well. 

253.  Lepldopsetta  bOlnoata  (Ayres)  Lock.— iZooX;  Sole. 

Monterey  to  Alaska;  rather  common  about  rocky  places,  and  abun- 
dant in  Puget  Sound;  considerable  numbers  are  taken  with  set-lines  by 
the  Chinese  at  Monterey.  It  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches  and  a  weight 
of  3  to  5  pounds. 

254.  Plenronectes  steUatus  Pallas. — Flounder, 

From  San  Luis  Obispo  northward;  everywhere  very  abundant,  espe- 
cially northward  and  about  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  the  commonest  flounder 
on  the  coast.  It  is  reckoned  a  good  food-flsh  when  not  too  large.  It 
reaches  a  length  of  2  feet  and  a  weight  of  at  least  10  pounds. 

255.  Olyptocephalua  SEachima  Lockington.— <$oZ«. 

About  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  in  rather  deep  water;  taken 
chiefly  with  the  sweep-nets,  its  mouth  being  too  small  for  the  hook  and 
its  habitat  too  deep  for  the  gill-nets.  It  reaches  a  length  of  18  inches 
and  a  weight  of  about  2  pounds,  and  is  considered  excellent  food. 

256.  Cyniooglossas  padficua  (Lock.)  J  &,  G  —Sole. 

Monterey  to  Puget  Sound,  in  rather  deep  water ;  generally  abundant; 
taken  chiefly  in  the  sweep-nets.  Eather  common  at  Seattle,  and  often 
brought  in  immense  numbers  from  the  sweep-nets  to  the  San  Francisco 
markets.  It  spawns  in  May  and  June.  It  reaches  a  length  of  a  little 
more  than  a  foot  and  a  weight,  of  2  pounds.  This  species  is  exces- 
bively  slimy  when  taken  out  of  the  water.  It  is  considered  as  a  good 
food-fish  when  large.  The  small  ones,  taken  so  abundantly,  are  little 
valued. 

257.  Hypaopaatta  gattnlata  (6rd.)  Gill. — Turbot;  Diamond  Flounder. 

Tomales  to  San  Diego;  widely  distributed,  but  not  so  abundant  any- 
where as  most  of  the  other  species.  Considerable  numbers  are  brought 
to  the  San  Francisco  market,  but  none  have  been  noticed  by  us  in  Mon- 
terey Bay.  It  reaches  a  length  of  nearly  a  foot  and  a  weight  of  about 
3  pounds. 

258.  Plenronlchthya  ccBnoaiia  Grd. 

San  Diego  to  Alaska,  in  deep  water;  not  very  abundant  anywhere 
south  of  Puget  Sound,  where  it  is  quite  common.  It  is  chiefly  her- 
bivorous, like  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  with  them  spawns  iu 
May  to  July.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot  and  a  weight  of  2  to 
3  pounds.    It  is  rarely  seen  in  the  San  Francisco  markets. 
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259.  Plemoniohthys  ddcnnrens  J.  &  G. 

Monterey  and  San  Francisco  (and  northward  !),  in  deep  water.  Large 
numbers  taken  in  Rweep-nets  about  the  Farallones  and  brought  into 
the  San  Francisco  markets.  In  size,  food,  and  habits  similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  more  abundant. 

260.  Plemonlchthys  vertlcalla  J.  &  G. 

Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  in  deep  water ;  taken  at  Monterey  in 
coDsuderable  numbers  in  the  spawning  sei^jon  by  means  of  gill-nets. 
It  is  similar  in  size,  feed,  and  habits  to  the  others,  but  most  specimens 
seen  in  the  markets  are  of  smaller  .size. 

261.  Aphoristla  atxioauda  J.  &  G. 

Numerous  specimens,  3  to  5  inches  long,  taken  at  San  Diego. 

Family  AULOEHTNCHID^. 

262.  AnlorhyDohus  flavidns  Gill. 

Monterey  to  Puget  Sound,  in  large  schools  in  sheltered  bays  near 
the  shore;  not  common  southward.  It  reaches  a  length  of  5  to  6 
inches. 

263.  GkiBteroBtens  microceplialns  QTd,—8iickleb<ick. 

(  Ga8tero8teua  pUheiM  and  pvgetti  Grd. ) 
In  rivers  and  brackish  waters  from  Los  Angeles  River  to  Puget  Sound ; 
commonest  southward.    Length  2  inches. 

264.  GhuterosteiiB  aotdeatns  var.  oataphraotua  (Pallas)  J.  &  G.-^SHckleback ;  Sal- 

man Eiller.     (  Gaaterosteus  serratus  Ayres ;  GasUro8teus  inaeulptus  Bich. ) 

In  salt  water,  enteriog  rivers  from  San  Francisco  to  Alaska;  very 
common  northward.    Length  2^  inches. 

Family  SYNGNATHID^. 

• 

265.  Siphoatoma  californienae  (Storer)  J.  &  Q.—Pipe-JUh, 

Santa  Barbara  to  Puget  Sound;  the  form  called  8.  griseoUneatus 
from  San  Francisco  northward,  the  other  southward  and  generally  com- 
mon; most  common  at  Soqael.    It  reaches  a  length  of  15  to  18  inches. 

266.  EUphoatoma  leptorhynchuB  (Grd.)  J.  &  G. 

Santa  Barbara  to  San  Diego ;  not  very  common  except  in  San  Diego 
Bay.    It  reaches  a  length  of  less  than  a  foot. 

267.  Siphoatoma  pmiotlpimie  (Gill)  J.  &  G. 

Only  the  original  types,  irom  San  Diego,  are  yet  known. 

Family  HIPPO0AMP1D.E. 

268.  Hippocampua  iiigena,Grd. — Sea  Hone, 

San  Diego ;  rare.    Beaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot 
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FamUy  TETRODONTID  JS. 

269.  Cirrhisomns  poUtns  (Ayres)  J.  &  0. 

Kot  obtained  by  ns.  A  specimen  in  collection  of  California  Academy, 
from  San  Diego. 

Family  DIODONTID^. 

270.  Diodon  macalatos  Lac. 

One  specimen,  from  near  San  Diego. 

Family  ORTHAGORISOIDiE. 

271.  Mola  rotunda  Cavier. — Sunfish;  Mola. 

Abundant  in  Santa  Barbara  Gbaiinel  in  summer ;  often  seen  playing 
near  the  surface,  and  even  leaping  from  the  water;  not  often  taken,  as 
they  aie  not  easily  caughc  and  not  used  for  food.  Reaches  a  weight  of 
200  pounds  or  more. 

United  Stai;es  National  Museum, 

December  1, 1880. 


SBSCBIPTION    OF    SEBASTICHTfilTS    IHTSTINUS. 

By  DATID  S.  JORDAN  and  CHARLES  H.  GIJLBEBT. 

Sebastiohthys  mystinus. 

Sehastes  variaMlia  Ayres,  Proo.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  i,  7,  ia54  (not  of  Pallas,  = 

Epinephelm  ciliaius  Tilesius).  « 

Sebastodes  melanops  Ayres,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  ii,  216  (in  part;  probably 

not  the  figure  66,  which  more  resembles  S.  melanope  ;  not  Sehastes  melanops 

Girardf =Seb(i8t08(nnu8  eimulans  Gill). 
Sebaatichthys  melanops  Jordan  d>  Gilbert,  Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  iii,  1880,  289, 

and  elsewhere.  • 

Sebasticktkys  mystinus  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  iii,  1880,  445 ; 

1881,  8. 

1^0  species  have  been  confounded  by  previous  writers  under  the  name 
of  Sebastes  or  Sebastosomtis  melanops.  The  one,  darker  in  color,  with 
smaller  mouth  and  black  peritoneum,  is  found  from  Puget  Sound  to  San 
Diego,  being  most  common  southward,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  abun- 
dant species  of  the  genus  on  the  coast.  The  other,  paler  and  more  spotted, 
with  larger  mouth  and  white  peritoneum,  ranges  from  Monterey  to  Sitka, 
being  most  common  northward.  The  first  is  the  "Peche  Pretre"  of  the 
Monterey  fishermen,  the  second  the  "Black  Bass"  of  the  anglers  of 
Puget  Sound.  The  first  is  referred  to  by  us  as  Sebastichthys  melanops 
on  page  289  and  elsewhere  in  these  Proceedings  (Vol.  Ill);  the  second 
as  Sebastichthys  simulans.  The  original  description  by  Girard  of  his 
Sebastes  melanops^  however,  can  refer  only  to  the  second  fish,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  statements  (U.  8.  Pac.  R.  R.  ExpL  Fishes,  81): 
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"  Upper  surface  of  head  spineless ;"  "  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
maxillary',  very  much  dilated,  extends  to  a  vertical  line  drawn  inwardly 
to  the  i)08terior  rim  of  the  orbit."  ''The  pectorals  are  broad  .  •  •  • 
the  tip  of  these  fins  extends  almost  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  ventrals.'' 
**T^e  upper  sarfkce  of  the  head  and  of  the  dorsal  region  above  the  lat- 
eral line  are  almost  black,  or  else  of  a  purplish  black.  The  side  of  the 
body  is  yellowish,  with  an  irregular  purplish  black  spot  upon  nearly  all 
the  scales.  The  side  of  the  head,  is  of  a  lighter  purplish  black.  The 
inferior  region  is  of  a  soiled  yellow,  though  of  a  metallic  hue.  The  fins 
are  nnicolor,  of  dark  purple  tinf  The  "  P6che  Prfitre'^  has  a  preorbital 
protuberance,  which  usually  ends  in  a  spine;  the  <^ Black  Ba^s'^has 
neither  protuberance  nor  spine.  The  mouth  is  smaller  in  the"P6che 
Prfetre^,  the  maxillary  barely  extending  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
pupil.  The  pectoral  fins  are  longer  in  the  "  Pfeche  Pr^tre",  extending 
past  the  tips  of  the  ventrals;  in  the  other  not  so  iar.  And,  finally,  omit- 
ting the  expression  "  purplish'',  which  scarcely  applies  to  any  rock-fish, 
tne  account  of  the  color  describes  the  "  Black  Bass",  but  not  the  *'P6che 
Prfitre''. 

Furthermore,  the  original  type  of  Girard's  description,  the  large  speci- 
men from  Astoria,  is  still  preserved  in  the  National  Museum,  and  its 
identity  with  the  species  formerly  called  by  us  8.  simulans  is  undoubted. 
The  original  type  of  the  name  Sebustosomus  mnulans  is  also  preserved. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  species,  differing  only  in  having  the  lower  oper- 
cular spine  somewhat  less  conspicuous  than  usual.  The  northern  fish, 
the  "Black  Bass"  of  Puget  Sound,  must,  therefore,  retain  the  name  of 
Sfba^tichihyB  melanops^  of  which  name  simulans  is  a  synonym,  while  the 
"  P^che  Pr^tre  "  may  receive  the  new  name  of  Sebastichthys  mystinuH.  Sc- 
ba9tichthy»ciliatus  {Epinephelus  ciliatus  Tilesius  =iPerca  variabilis  Pallas) 
is  related  to  both  species,  but  distinct  from  both,  having  the  black  perito- 
neum ofmysUnus^  but  lacking  the  bulge  of  the  preorbital  region.  The 
mouth  is  larger  than  in  mystinus,  but  smaller  than  in  melanopsj  while 
the  coloration  is  different  from  both. 

DBSCEIPTI5N  OF  SEBASTICHTHYS  MYSTINITS. 

Body  oval-oblong,  compressed,  both  dorsal  and  ventral  outline  evenly 
curved.  Head  conic,  compressed,  the  profile  almost  straight.  Mouth 
comparatively  small,  oblique,  the  lower  jaw  protruding;  mouth  entirely 
below  the  axis  of  the  body;  premaxillaries  on  the  line  of  the  lower  rim 
of  the  orbit;  maxillary  thickly  scaled,  reaching  to  opposite  posterior 
margin  of  pupil;  mandible  scaly. 

Top  of  head  without  spines,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  small 
nasal  pair,  and  sometimes  a  preocular  pair;  the  interorbital  space  per- 
fectly arched,  and  the  entire  top  of  the  head  covered  with  very  small, 
crowded  scales ;  the  preocular  ridge  forming  a  projection  over  the  upper 
anterior  angle  of  the  orbit.  The  forehead  between  the  preocular  ridges 
is  notably  full  and  convex.    The  occipital  ridge  forms  two  slightly  di 
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verging  ridges  under  th^  scales.  Preorbital  with  a  small  spine,  which 
is  sometimes  obsolete. 

Preopercle  with  rather  strong  spines,  the  two  at  the  angle  longest. 
Opercle  with  two  strong  spines.    Suprascapular  spines  present 

Gill-rakers  numerous,  long  and  very  strong,  their  length  half  ^the 
diameter  of  the  eye,  their  number  about  ■^. 

Scales  smaller  than  in  most  of  the  species,  in  about  66  transverse 
series. 

Spinous  dorsal  low,  the  fourth  to  seventh  spines  highest,  all  lower 
than  the  soft  dorsal,  the  fin  not  deeply  emarginate.  Third  anal  spine 
slightly  longer  than  the  second,  but  not  so  strong.  Cauda]  tin  emar- 
ginate. Pectoral  fins  long,  reaching  beyond  the  tips  of  the  ventrals  to 
the  base  of  the  tenth  dorsal  spine.    Ventrals  not  reaching  to  the  vent 

Pin  rays:  D.  XII,  1, 15;  A.  Ill,  9. 

Color  slaty  bl^k,  becoming  lighter  below  the  lateral  line.  Belly 
scarcely  pale.  Sides  often  somewhat  mottled.  Tip  of  lower  jaw  black. 
Top  of  head  with  three  indistinct  cross-bars:  one  in  front  of  eyes,  con- 
tinued around  anterior  rim  of  orbit,  and  extending  backwards  acrosH 
the  cheeks;  one  between  the  orbits,  reappearing  below  in  a  second 
oblique  cheek-band;  the  third  across  occiput,  extending  obliquely  back- 
wards to  the  upper  angle  of  the  opercle.    Fins  plain  dusky. 

Peritoneum  black,  as  in  S.  ovalia^  8.  entomelasj  and  8.  cUiatus.  In 
8.  mdanops  and  its  near  relative  8.  fiavidus  the  peritoneum  is  always 
white. 

United  States  National  Museum,  January  6, 1881. 


DB8CBIPTIOIV    OF  A  HTBIT   SPBCIES  OF   PTirCHO€HlIjV8   (PTYCHO* 
CBlIiCIf  BABFOBDI),  FBOIH  MACBAIflBNTO  BIVJKB. 

By  DATID  S.  JORDAN  and  CHARIiES  H.  GIIiBERT. 

Ptychochiliui  harfordJ,  8p.  nov. 

Allied  to  PL  oregonerms  (Rich.),  but  with  muQh  smaller  scales. 

Body  long  and  slender,  little  compressed,  the  back  not  elevated,  die 
caudal  peduncle  large  and  stout.  Greatest  depth  of  body  containe<l  5J 
times  in  its  length  from  snout  to  base  of  caudal.  Head  long,  pike-liue, 
subconic,  rather  slender,  broad  and  depressed  above.  Length  of  head 
contained  4  times  in  length  to  base  of  caudal  Mouth  terminal,  oblique, 
the  lower  jaw  somewhat  projecting.  Premaxillary  anteriorly  on  tho 
level  of  the  eye.  Maxillary,  as  in  other  species,  closely  adherent  to  the 
preorbital,  except  near  its  end,  where  it  slips  under  the  preorbital,  its 
tip  extending  just  beyond  the  vertical  from  the  front  of  the  eye.  Length 
of  cleft  of  mouth  contained  2§  times  in  length  of  head.  Interorbital 
width  Z%  times  in  the  length  oi  head.  Eye  small,  placed  high,  its  diam- 
eter contained  3  times  in  the  length  of  the  snout,  10  times  in  that  of 
the  head.    Cheeks  very  broad.    Lips  normal,  as  in  other  species  of  the 
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genus.  Gill-rakeis  very  short.  Psendobrancliiifi  large.  Gill  membranes 
in  one  specimen  united  and  wholly  free  from  the  isthmns ;  in  the  others 
jjoined  as  usual  In  Cyprinidce.  The  condition  in  the  first  specimen  is 
tlonbtless  abnormal.  Pharyngeal  bones  and  teeth  as  in  the  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  ^  the  teeth  2,  4-5,  2,  slender,  hooked,  withoat  grind- 
ing surface. 

Scales  17-90-99  those  on  the  back  and  belly  rather  smaller  than  the 
others,  those  on  the  breast  imbedded.  Lateral  line  very  strongly  de- 
curved^  its  lowest  point  scarcely  above  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  pec- 
toral fins. 

Dorsal  fin  inserted  at  a  point  midway  between  eye  and  base  of  cau- 
dal, a  little  behind  the  insertion  of  the  ventrals.  Caudal  short  and 
deepf  not  strongly  forked,  the  lobes  equal,  tlie  accessory  rays  not  nu- 
merous. Pector^  not  large,  extending  three-fifths  the  distance  to  the 
ventrals,  which  reach  two-thirds  the  distance  to  the  vent.  Anal  fin  small. 
Dorsal  rays  I,  8;  anal  I,  7. 

This  species  reaches  a  length  of  nearly  3  feet.  It  is  brought  into  the 
markets  of  San  Francisco  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  winter,  in 
company  with  the  closely  related  and  si  ill  larger  speoies  Ptychochilus 
oregonenais  {PL  grandis  Ayres),  with  which  species  it  has  been  hitherto 
oonfoonded.  The  latter  species  is,  however  at  once  distinguished  by 
its  larger  scales,  the  usual  number  being  12-75-6.  Ptychochilus  rapax 
Grd.  has  the  larger  scales  of  Ptychochilus  oregonensiSj  and  the  lateral 
lioe  is  represented  as  little  decurved,  the  scales  more  loosely  imbricated ; 
and  PL  lueius  GnL,  from  the  Colorado  River,  is  represented  os  having 
the  scales  still  smaller  than  in  PL  harfordi^  while  ^^  Ptychochilus  vorax 
Grd."  is  not  a  member  of  this  genus  at  all,  but  belongs  to  the  group 
called  Oila.  ^ 

We  have  named  this  species  for  Mr.  W.  G.  W.  Harford,  curator  of  the 
Califomia  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  has  taken  much  interest  in  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  ichthyology  of  California,  and  to  whom  the  National 
Hosenm  has  been 'indebted  for  many  favors. 

The  typical  specimens,  four  in  number,  are  entered  as  No.  27246  on 
the  Museum  Begister.    The  largest  one  is  about  18  inches  in  length, 
the  others  a  little  smaller.    They  were  obtained  by  the  writers  in  the 
San  Francisco  market,  and  were  taken  in  the  Sacramento  Biver. 
UinTED  States  National  Museum,  January  5, 1881. 


NOTK  OX  BAIA  IIVOBIVATA. 

By  DATID  8.  JORDAIV  and  €HARL.i:8  H.  GIIiBERT. 

Four  species  of  the  genus  Rata  are  known  from  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States.  One  of  these  ^vas  described  by  Girard,  under  the 
name  of  Rata  Mnoculata^  in  the  Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  1854,  p.  106, 
and  later  under  the  name  of  Uraptera  binoculata.    The  description  con- 
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tains  little  that  is  characteristic,  and  the  typical  example  seems  to  be 
lost.  We  have,  however,  no  doubt  that  it  was  based  on  a  young  indi* 
vidual  of  the  large  skate  called  by  us,  on  page  252  and  elsewhere  in  these 
Proceedings  (Vol.  Ill),  Baia  cooperi.  The  presence  of  the  single  spine  on 
the  median  line  of  the  back  anteriorly,  as  described  by  Girard,  is  one  of 
the  most  constant  diagnostic  characters  of  the  young  of  this  species,  and 
we  have  never  found  less  than  three  or  four  such  species  in  the  corres- 
ponding position  in  the  species  called  by  us  hitherto  Raia  hinoculata. 

The  Raia  cooperi  of  Girard  is  based  on  a  drawing  by  Dr.  Cooper,  and 
the  great  size  is  the  only  diagnostic  character  assigned  to  it.  As  three 
of  the  species  reach  a  length  of  but  30  inches  and  the  other  a  length  of 
6  feet,  we  have  no  difficulty  iu  making  an  identification  with  the  species 
described  by  us  as  Raia  cooperi  on  page  252.  Raia  binoculata  of  Oirard 
is  thus  probably  the  young  of  Raia  cooperi  of  Girard.  The  large  skate 
should  therefore  be  called  Raia  binoculata^  while  the  species  described  liy 
us  OD  page  134  of  the  Proceedings  as  i^aia  hinoculata  may  receive  the  new 
name  of  Raia  inomata. 

Specimens  of  this  species  obtained  at  Santa  Barbara  represent  a 
marked  variety,  distiuguished  by  the  small  number  and  feebleness  of 
the  spines  an<l  prickles,  and  in  the  presence  (in  the  females)  of  a  band 
of  small  prickles  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pectorals,  parallel  with  the 
edge.  Suprocular  spines  almost  obsolete.  Twoor  three  minute  prickles 
often  present  on  the  me<lian  line  at  the  shoulders.  A  series  of  minute 
stellate  prickles  beginning  near  the  middle  of  the  back,  becoming  hooked 
spines  on-the  tail.  Lateral  caudal  spines  scarcely  developed,  even  in  the 
t<Bmale.  A  band  of  small  prickles  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  back. 
Males  almost  smooth.  Size  and  color  as  in  R,  inomata.  This  form  may 
be  known  as  var.  inermis. 

United  States  National  Museum,  January  13, 1881. 


ON  TnK  FISB-miOBTAIilTT  IX  THB  OVIiF   OF    SIKXICO. 

By  ERNEST  INGERSOJLJL. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  verbal  suggestion,  I  made  it  an  object,  daring 
my  recent  cruise  down  the  western  coast  of  Florida  in  the  service  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Census,  to  inquire  into  the  so  called  '^poisoned 
water-'  which  was  supposed  to  have  caused  the  remarkable  mortality 
among  the  sea-fishes  that  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1880.  I  am  sorry 
to  be  able  to  give  so  meagre  an  account  of  the  matter  as  follows;  but 
must  beg  excuses  on  the  plea  that  I  was  too  late  to  see  any  actual  de- 
struction, since  the  cause  had  wholly  disappeared  previous  to  my  arrival 
there,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  I  was  unable  to  carry  out  my  intention 
of  going  to  Key  West,  where  most  of  the  fishermen  live  who  suffered  in- 
jury, and  who  could  perhaps  have  furnished  additional  information. 
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It  appears  that  tbis  mistbrtuDe  is  not  a  new  experience  in  the  eastern 
of  the  Golf  of  Mexico.    One  of  the  oldest  residents  on  the  Floridan 
;t,  Mr.  Benjamin  Garry,  of  Manatee,  told  me,  what  others  confirmed, 
hat  as  far  back  as  1844  a  wide-spread  destruction  of  all  sorts  of  6alt- 

*ter  animal  life  occurred,  apparently  due  to  causes  precisely  similar  to 
which  produced  the  lately  noticed  desolation.  Again,  in  1854  the 
suffered  all  along  the  southern  shore,  and  have  done  so  at  intervals 
ince  to  a  less  degree,  until  in  1878  an  excessive  &taUty  spread  among 
hem,  which  was  wider  in  the  extent  of  its  damaging  effects  and  prob. 
ibly  more  destructive  in  i>oiut  of  number  of  victims  than  the  later  visi- 
ation  of  1880.  Even  the  cooler  half  of  1879  was  not  exempt  from  some 
appearance  of  the  plague. 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  manifestations  of  this  deadly  influence  in  the 

a  ^Q^ii^g  1878,  Mr.  John  Brady,  jr.,  an  intelligent  captain,  told  me  that 
the  time  of  year  was  January,  and  that  the  "poisoned  water",  to  which 
universal  belief  credits  the  death  of  the  fishes,  could  easily  be  distin- 
guished firom  the  clear  blue  of  the  pure  surrounding  element.  This 
Aisoolored  water  appeared  in  long  patches  or  "  stieaks",  sometimes  100 
yards  wide,  drifting  lengthways  with  the  flow  of  the  tide.  The  earliest 
indication  of  it  was  the  floating  up  of  vast  quantities  of  dead  sponges — 
diiefiy  "loggerheads".  All  those  seen  by  Mr.  Brady  were  less  than  40 
miles  north  of  Key  West,  in  what  is  known  as  "The  Bay",  nor  has  any- 
thmg  of  the  sort  been  seen  at  any  time  outside  (i.  e.j  southward  or  cast- 
"ward)  of  the  Florida  Beefs ;  but  it  was  sogn  discovered  that  all  the  hith- 
nto  profitable  sponging  grounds  lying  off  the  coast  as  fur  north  nearly 
as  Cedar  Keys,  and  particnhirly  off  the  Anclotes,  had  been  ruined. 
These  grounds  are  only  now  beginning  to  show  signs  of  reproductive- 
ness  in  sponges.  At  the  same  time,  miany  portions  of  this  area — for 
example,  Sarasota  Bay — seem  not  to  have  been  affected,  sufiiciently  at 
least  to  cause  the  death  of  swimming  fishes  to  any  great  extent  In 
the  case  of  the  sponges,  only  a  few  of  other  species  than  the  loggerhead 
would  be  seen  floating ;  but  when  they  were  hooked  into,  all  were  found 
dead,  though  still  clinging  to  the  bottom.  When  a  sponge  dies  natur- 
ally it  gradually  becomes  white  at  its  base,  through  the  loss  of  its  sar- 
eodal  matter,  but  all  these  were  observed  to  have  turned  black.  The 
abandonment  of  these  sx)onging  grounds  from  the  Beefs  to  Cedar  Keys, 
daring  the  three  or  four  years  following  this  attack,  entails  a  loss  which 
it  is  hard  to  estimate,  because  partially  compensated  in  the  increased 
price  of  the  article  in  the  market  due  to  its  consequent  scarcity,  and 
because  at  all  times  the  product  there  is  an  uncertain  quantity;  but  I 
hazard  the  opinion  that  $100,000  would  not  repair  the  damage  to  this 
bosiness  interest  alone.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fortunat<».  discovery 
JQst  at  that  time  of  the  sponge-tracts  off  Bock  Island,  northward  of  the 

Suwanee  Biver,  almost  a  famine  in  this  article  would  have  ensued. 
CoDceming  the  attack  of  1880  I  am  able  to  say  more.    It  began  sud- 

dcnly,  and  immediately  followed  the  terrible  hurricane  which  is  known 
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as  the  ^^ August  gale",  the  fish  and  all  other  ocean  life  suddenly  dying 
in  hordes  all  along  the  southern  (eastern)  shore  of  Tampa  Bay,  on 
Egmont  Key,  at  its  mouth,  which  was  the  most  northern  point,  and 
thence  southwanl  as  far  as  Shark  Elver,  in  Whitewater  Bay,  on  the 
coast  Thence  fatal  localities  were  to  be  found  in  the  currents  that  set 
southward  through  Bahia  Honda  Passage,  through  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage beyond  Key  West;  and  even  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  far- 
isolated  Tortugas. 

Everywhere  throughout  this  whole  extent  of  coast,  except  in  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  and  in  the  shallow  bayous,  all  the  forma  of  sea- 
life  died  as  though  stricken  with  a  plague  fatal  alike  to  all,  and  were 
drifted  upon  the  beaches  in  long  windrows  so  dense  that  near  human 
habitations  men  were  obliged  to  unite  in  burying  them  to  prevent  a 
pestilential  stench,  or  to  haul  them  away  by  wagon-loads  to  be  pre- 
pared for  manure,  as  was  done  in  some  cases.  Kot  only  were  swimming 
fishes  destroyed,  but  sponges,  crabs  (I  saw  upon  the  beaches  thousands 
of  horseshoe-crabs  laden  with  their  chains  of  undischarged  eggs),  and 
great  numbers  of  moUusks.  The  oysters  at  the  mouth  of  Manatee 
Kiver  and  in  Tampa  were  spoiled  (in  imagination  if  not  in  fact!),  and  the 
excellent  clams  of  Sarasota  Bay  became  weak,  tasteless,  and  of  a  re- 
pulsive green  hue  at  their  edges.  A  graphic  account  has  been  given 
me  in  a  letter  received  from  Mx.  Charles  Moore,  jr.,  keeper  of  the  light- 
house on  Egmont  Key,  at  the  entrance  of  Tampa  Bay,  the  original  of 
which  I  transmit  herewith.  This  point  witnessed  the  height  of  the  ca- 
lamity*, and  as  Mr.  Moore  was  present  during  the  whole  season,  his  ac- 
count of  facts  is  valuable.    Mr.  Mooi*e  writes: 

liGMONT  Key,  Pla.,  February  20, 1881. 
Sm :  As  I  promised  to  give  you  all  the  information  about  the  fish 
dying  at  this  station,  I  will  do  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  first 
dead  fish  we  saw  was  on  Sunday,  October  17,  as  the  tide  came  in.  There 
were  thousands  of  small  fish  floating  on  the  water,  most  of  them  quite 
dead.  1  saw  only  one  kind  the  first  day ;  they  were  small  fish,  four 
or  five  inches  long;  the  Key  West  smackmen  called  them  "brim". 
They  were  a  new  fish  to  me.  The  next  day  other  kinds  were  dying  all 
along  the  shore;  the  pompano  was  about  the  next  to  give  in,  and  by  the 
25th  October  nearly  all  kinds  of  fish  that  inh$,bit  these  waters  were 
dying,  except  the  ray  family.  I  don't  remember  of  ever  seeing  any 
stinger  or  whipper  ray,  or  the  devil-fish,  as  we  call  the  largest  ones  of 
the  ray  family.  Prom  the  25th  of  October  to  the  10th  of  ^November  was 
the  worst  time ;  during  that  time  the  stench  was  so  bad  that  it  was  im- 
IK)ssible  to  go  on  the  beach.  I  sent  my  family  to  Manatee,  and  the  as- 
sistant keeper  and  myself  shut  ourselves  up  in  our  rooms  and  kept 
burning  tar,  coffee,  sulphur,  rags,  etc.,  night  and  day  in  order  to  stand  it. 
It  was  warm,  damp,  and  calm  weather.  They  continued  to  die  for  about 
six  weeks  j  they  kept  getting  less  every  day.    I  counted  seventy  sharks 
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within  80  yards,  all  small  ^  I  never  s&w  a  shark  over  four  feet  long 
dead.  The  cow-tish  and  eels  were  aboat  the  last  to  die.  In  regard 
to  the  caase  of  their  dying,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  it  was  caused  by 
the  fresh  water,  as  there  was  immense  quantities  of  fresh  water  coming 
down,  the  bay,  and  the  water  here  was  nearly  fresh  on  the  surface,  while 
tlie  water  underneath  was  perfectly  salt.  Now,  if  the  fresh  water  could 
have  passed  off  into  the  Gulf  without  being  disturbed  by  winds,  and 
it  would  have  naturally  spread  out  thinner  and  thinner  as  it  would  have 
rolled  on  towards  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  «mce  it  got  there,  then  there 
woold  have  been  no  trouble.  But  on  the  7th  of  October  we  had  a  heavy 
gale  from  the  southwest,  and  it  continued  to  blow  from  the  south  and 
west  until  the  11th  of  October,  and  a  very  heavy  sea  running  at  the 
month  of  the  bay,  and  it  churned  the  fresh  and  salt  water  all  up  together, 
and  the  strong  southerly  winds  set  this  mixed  water  back  and  kept  it 
here  for  several  days.  I  noticed,  a  few  days  before  the  fish  commenced 
to  die,  a  peculiar  smell  on  the  water,  something  like  the  smell  of  bilge- 
water,  and  the  color  of  the  water  was  a  dirty  green,  mixed  with  small 
sediment.  I  noticed  the  fish  while  they  were  dying,  when  they  first 
come  in  shoal  watery  they  would  act  crazy,  dart  around  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  in  a  short  time  would  give  up  and  float  ashore.  On  examining 
them  I  found  their  gills  all  glued  together  with  a  slimy  substance  and 
of  a  whitish  color,*  and  in  a  short  time  the  gills  would  turn  green  and 
the  fish  bloat  very  large.  I  cannot  make  any  correct  statement  as 
to  the  number  that  died,  but  thousands  of  barrels  floated  up  on  this 
island.  There  are  no  fish  dying  now ;  all  we  catch  are  fat  and  nice.  I 
should  have  written  to  you  before,  but  I  have  been  very  busy.  I've 
had  a  new  duty  to  perform,  taking  the  tide  every  half  hour.  Any  in- 
formation 1  can  give  you  at  any  time  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

My  address  is :  Braidentown,  Manatee  County,  Florida. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  MOORE,  Jr., 
Keeper  of  Egmont  lAghtSouse. 

Ebi^est  Jngebsoll, 

U.  8.  Fish  Commission^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Along  this  region  of  the  Florida  coast  are  several  establishments  or 
^  factories"  devoted  to  the  catching  and  salting  of  fish,  chiefly  the  mullet 
and  its  roe,  and  to  the  making  of  superphosphates.  All  of  these  were 
obliged  to  suspend  operations,  and  their  winter's  work  has  been  ruined, 
or  at  least  all  the  profits  are  gone.  One  gentleman  told  me  of  a  single 
definite  loss  he  had  thus  suffered  of  $800. 

To  this  part  of  the  coast,  also,  comes  a  large  fleet  of  smacks  and 
'^smackees"  every  winter  to  catch  fish  for  the  Key  West  and  Havana 

*I  failed  to  find  any  other  instance  in  which  this  thickening  or  begnniming  of  the 
giUfl  had  been  obeerred.  The  dead  iish  were  elsewhere  reported  as  healthy  in  appear- 
ance, and  in  one  case,  at  least,  were  eaten  without  harm,  or  even  indigestion  occnr- 
ling.— £.  I. 
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markets,  principally  the  latter.  These  smacks  fouDd  that,  as  before,  the 
brownish,  discolored  water,  "thick  and  glutinous''  (as  one  described  it)/ 
which  seemed  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  lay  in  streaks  drifting  with  the 
tide.  The  small  fishes  that  swam  into  one  of  these  patches  (which  had 
a  vertical  thickness  apparently  coextensive  with  the  depth  of  the  fi«a  at 
that  place)  seemed  unable  to  get  out  before  they  were  stupefied,  and 
died  as  though  by  suffocation.  Even  the  large  carnivorous  swimmers, 
like  the  sharks  and  porpoises,  often  suffered  the  same  fate,  though  fre- 
quently they  would  have  strength  to  turn  back  and  flounder  out.  In 
the  pure  element,  between  the  deadly  streaks,  fish  were  as  abundant  as 
ever  at  the  distance  from  the  coast  where  the  smacks  operated,  and  their 
wells  were  often  filled  with  promptness;  but  it  was  found  that  it  was  im- 
possible, even  by  going  straight  out  to  the  Tortugas,  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  poisoned  water  floating  between  there  and  Cape  Sable,  since  if 
once  it  was  encountered,  and  entered  the  well,  a  very  few  minutes  suf- 
ficed to  bring  about  the  death  of  every  fin  of  the  cargo.  I  have  a  few 
notes,  culled  from  the  Key  West  journals,  which  show  that  a  loss  of 
nearly  $10,000  resulted  from  only  four  or  five  such  misfortunes.  The 
consequence  was  that  for  some  weeks  the  fishing  throughout  all  that 
part  of  the  Gulf  had  to  be  wholly  abandoned,  involving  the  idleness  of  ^ 
large  number  of  vessels  and  their  crews.  ' 

Seeking  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  I  everywhere  asked  what 
was  the  local  theory  to  account  for  the  matter,  and  was  almost  always 
told  with  confidence  that  it  was  due  to  an  overflow  of  swamps  and  the 
pouring  into  the  Gulf  of  bodies  of  fresh  water  poisoned  by  a  decoction  of 
noxious  "acids",  etc.,  leeched  from  the  roots  which  had  been  soaking  for 
years  in  the  pent-up  floods — a  theory  wliich  I  fail  to  flnd  supported  by 
such  facts  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

Those  who  do  put  faith  in  the  sufiiciency  of  this  explanation,  x>oint  out 
that  the  winter  of  1877-'78  was  unusually  wet,  and  that  this  last  faSi 
saw  more  rain  falling  in  South  Florida  than  ever  before  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  people  there.  This  is  probably  true 5  and  it  may  be,  as  as- 
serted, that  the  years  heretofore  when  fish  have  died  have  been  those 
noted  for  their  excessive  rainfall,  but  I  have  not  compared  meteoro- 
logical recor<ls.  It  is  no  doubt  true  also  that  if  a  sea-fish  should  be 
plunged  into  water  saturated  with  the  tannin  derived  from  decomposing 
roots  and  stems  of  palmetto,  oak,  sumach,  etc.,  which  do  abound  in  the 
Everglades,  he  would  find  it  eminently  unhealthy.  But  further  than 
this  the  hypothesis  will  not  hold.  It  requires  us  to  believe  that  the 
overflow  of  a  small  surface  of  swamp-land  shall  so  tincture  the  wiile 
area  of  the  Gulf  as  to  destroy  its  healthfulness  through  several  weeks, 
while  the  tides  are  ceaselessly  swinging  back  and  forth,  and  rapid  cur- 
rents continuously  replace  the  water  of  every  part  with  new  and  send 
the  old  elsewhere.  This  is  preposterous.  Moreover,  provided  it  was 
true  of  the  Manatee  River  (as  is  claimed),  or  of  the  Galoosahatchie  far- 
ther south,  why  should  it  not  equally  be  true  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
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where  there  is  the  same  or  greater  drainage,  yet  no  such  trouble  known; 
or  of  the  Withlacoochee,  Suwanee,  and  a  dozen  other  streams  draining 
swamps  like  the  Ofeekinofee,  in  whose  tangled  recesses  grow  plants  as 
noxious  as  those  farther  south,  yet  whose  discharging  currents  do  no 
harm  to  the  fishes?  Moreover,  in  the  Manatee  Eiver  itself  no  iish  were 
killed  above  the  free  range  of  the  tides,  though  daily  breasting  the 
swamp  overflow. 

Some,  discarding  any  theory  of  the  decoction  of  poison  from  plants  as 
an  explanation,  will  tell  you  that  the  excess  of  rainwater  discharged  by 
the  rivers  so  freshened  the  surf  as  to  cause  the  death  of  all  shore-swim- 
ming fishes.  This,  as  near  as  I  can  make  it  out,  is  Mr.  Moore's  expla- 
nation of  the  mortality  at  Egmont  Key. 

In  a  few  confined  spots,  where  fishes  could  not  escape  at  will,  this 
might  now  and  then  cause  a  death;  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  fishes 
of  the  Gulf  coast  make  little  or  no  distinction  between  salt  and  fresh 
water.  Alligators  swim  to  the  outermost  keys,  and  the  best  sheeps- 
head  caught  are  those  far  up  the  Caloosahatehie,  where  the  stream  is 
always  sweet,  while  the  pori>oise  and  shark  chase  the  mullet  away  in 
toward  the  head  of  the  bayous,  or  until  the  river-channel  gets  too  shal- 
low for  them  to  swim  farther.  A  little  fresh  water,  or  a  good  deal, 
more  or  less,  would  receive  no  attention  whatever  from  a  Floridan  fish. 
The  Mississippi  has  been  deluging  the  Gulf  with  a  well-nigh  Amazonian 
volume  of  water,  fresh  not  only,  but  thick  and  nasty,  yet  no  one  sup- 
poses the  fishes  off  the  delta  are  obliged  to  stay  in  its  murky  flood  unless 
they  choose,  or,  if  they  do,  that  they  suflfer  by  it,  except  to  the  palate 
of  the  epicure. 

But  a  more  cogent  argument,  from  facts  perhaps  overlooked  hereto- 
fore, exists  against  any  theory  which  seeks  to  exx)lain  the  destruction  of 
marine  life  inside  the  Florida  reefs  by  any  landward  agency.  This  is 
that  it  was  in  all  cases  the  dwellers  on  the  bottom  that  perished  first, 
while  the  surface-feeders  were  the  last  to  be  affected,  and  as  a  rule 
escaped  altogether.  (Until  1880,  I  was  told,  no  mullets  were  ever, 
known  to  be  killed.)  It  was  the  death  of  sponges,  conchs,  sea-anemones, 
crawling  horseshoe-crabs,  of  toad-fish,  cow-fish,  skates,  and  the  like, 
which  keep  close  down  on  the  bottom,  that  first  apprised  the  fisher- 
men of  the  presence  of  their  dreaded  and  mysterious  enemy.  IText 
came  the  bodies  of  red-fish,  groupers,  pompanos,  and  other  dee^  swim- 
mers, and  last  of  all  a  few  mullets  and  sharks.  Fresh  water,  tinctured 
with  tannin  or  untinctured,  would  not  eflect  this.  It  would  float  on  the 
sm'face,  having  a  lesser  density.  If  it  exerted  a  noxious  influence  it 
would  be  the  surface-life  that  would  first  succumb,  the  bottom-life  long- 
est escape.  But  quite  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  and  this,  with 
other  appearances,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  *' poison''  springs 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  is  formed  in  its  waters. 

The  only  way  to  account  for  this  is  by  supposing  that  eruptions  of 
volcanic  gases  may  have  taken  place  through  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
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along  a  line  stretching  from  Tampa  Bay  to  the  Tortugas,  and  tluougl^ 
the  western  half  of  the  Florida  Keys.  Inqniring  as  well  as  I  ooold 
whether  there  had  been  any  evidences  of  plntonic  action  in  that  legion 
within  a  few  years,  1  heard  a  tradition  that  abont  the  holidays  of  1877- TS 
an  earthquake  shock  had  been  felt  on  the  west  coast*  I  have  had  no 
opportunity,  as  yet,  to  verify  this,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  just 
previous  to  the  hurricane  of  last  August,  so  well  remembered  by  alltUe 
people  of  Florida  West  as  a  time  of  almost  unparalleled  destmctiou 
of  shipping  and  height  of  tidiil  waves,  a  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt 
throughout  the  whole  southwestern  end  of  the  peninsula.  It  did  con- 
siderable damage  in  the  city  of  Key  West,  and  was  so  alarming  at 
Tampa  that  several  persons  ran  in  a  fright  from  their  houses.  Imme- 
diately after  it,  began  the  sudden  destruction  of  fish  I  have  described. 

Whether  the  physical  shock  of  such  an  occurrence,  touching  the  fish 
and  creepers  on  the  bottom,  would  do  them  harm,  or  whether  the  sub- 
sequent patches  of  "poisoned  water''  owed  their  discoloration  and  un- 
doubted deleterious  properties  to  being  saturated  with  sulphurous  or 
carbonic-acid  gases  derived  from  subterranean  vents,  I  cannot  presume 
to  decide.  But  if  the  last  supposition  had  been  proved  true,  or  shall  be 
at  some  future  time,  would  it  not  be  a  rational  and  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  death  of  the  fishes,  sponges,  and  their  kin,  whenever  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  discolored  water  alluded  to  f 

Analysis  of  the  suspected  water  would  have  done  more  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion, probably,  than  anything  else  can  do,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  continued 
regret  that  I  could  not  obtain  specimens  of  it  for  that  purpose.  After 
the  end  of  September,  however,  the  evil  diminishod,  and  by  Christmas 
all  of  the  harmful  water  had  disappeared  from  the  Gnlf. 

Begretting  that  I  could  not  have  done  more  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  in  essaying  which  I  was  offered  every  aid  by  the  citizens  of 
Florida,  but  continually  impeded  by  bad  weather  and  other  untoward 
circumstances,  I  beg  to  submit  this  little  that  I  have  learned;  and  I  have 
the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

EBNEST  INGERSOLL. 

Professor  Spenoeb  F.  Baibd, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries^ 

Washingtonj  D.  0. 
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By  CAPT.  CHARLES  BENDIRE,  V.  S.  A. 

[Note. — ^The  TJnited  States  National  Maseum  has  lately  received  from 
Captain  Bendire  a  very  fine  series  of  fislies  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  by  far  the  most  valuable  collection  of  fishes  ever  made 
in  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Columbia.  The  series  is  especially  valuable, 
as  it  throws  much  light  on  the  life  history  of  the  Blue-back  Salmon  or 
"  Red-fish''  {Oncorhynchus  werAw),  and  shows,  apparently  beyond  a  doubt, 
what  no  one  had  before  suspected,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  supposed 
land-locked  little  red  salmon  {Oncorhynchus  kennerlyi)  is  nothing  but  the 
young  breeding  male  or  grilse  of  the  Oncorhynchus  nerka.  Accompany- 
ing the  collection  are  many  valuable  field-notes  on  the  different  species. 
Those  relating  to  the  Salmon  and  Trout  are  here  extracted,  each  para- 
graph being  preceded  by  my  identification  of  the  species  to  which  the 
remarks  refer. — D.  S.  Jordan.] 

a.  Oncorhynchiis  nerka  (Walb.)  Gill  &  Jor. 

(Adults  in  spring  dress;  the  ordinary  "Blue-back"  of  the  Lower  Columbia:) 

Species  of  Salmon,  9  and  i ,  caught  in  the  Columbia  Eiver  near  Wal- 
lula,  Wash.,  July  7, 1880.  Local  name,  Silver  Salmon.  Some  250  miles 
farther  up  the  Snake  Eiver  the  same  fish  (at  least  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  it  to  be  the  same  fish)  are  called  Blue-backs  or  Steel-backs. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  species  which  during  the  spawning  stage 
is  known  as  the  Eed-fish  found  in  the  Wallowa  Lake,  Oregon,  and  Pay- 
ette and  Salmon  Lakes,  Idaho  Territory. 

h,  Oncorhynchos  nerka.  ' 

(Young  male,  exactly  like  the  types  of  iSalmo  kennerlyi  Suckley.) 

A  very  interesting  specimen.  I  take  this  to  be  a  two-year  old  Eed- 
fish,  the  only  one  of  this  size  seen  or  caught.  It  was  very  deep  for  its  size, 
and  resembles,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  type  of  Salmo  Tcennerlyi 
very  much.  It  was  caught  on  a  hook  by  one  of  Mr.  Messenger's  men 
September  1, 1880,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  size  ever  observed  by  any 
of  them.    Color  bluish  black  above,  silvery  white  on  lower  parts. 

c  Oncorhynchos  nerka. 

(Young,  not  yet  showing  hooked  jaws.) 

Young  Eed-fish.  In  some  back  steel-blue,  in  others  back  bluish  and 
greenish  bronze  ]  sides  lilac-colored,  showing  almost  all  the  colors  of  a 
rainbow;  bellies  silvery  white;  iris  silvery  with  black  centre.  In  life 
one  of  the  handsomest  little  fish  I  have  ever  seen.  Some  specimens 
show  spots  of  a  bluish-black  color  like  trout  on  the  head  and  near  the 
tail  and  caudal  fin,  a  few  only  along  the  whole  back.  Most  of  these 
spots  disappear  shortly  after  death,  but  in  some  I  noticed  them  some 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  81 6  June  »,  1881.  ^^^.^ 
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hours  after  capture.  These  fish  are  all  about  the  same  size,  and,  strange 
to  say,  they  seem  to  be  all  males,*  and  the  milt  often  flows  from  them 
while  being  taken  from  the  hook,  through  squeezing  them. 

d,  Oncorhynchus  nerka. 

(Adult  in  September;  "Red-fish.") 

Description  and  color  notes  taken  of  several  specimens,  just  as  they 
came  out  of  the  water,  showing  the  differences  in  individuals.  All  were 
from  Wallowa  Lake,  Oregon,  caught  with  a  seine  near  the  head  of  the 
lake  August  31  and  September  1, 1880. 

!N'o.  1,  ff .  npi>er  half  of  sides  and  back  bright  scarlet  red,  posterior 
parts  shading  off  to  a  bright  crimson ;  the  two  upper  fins  same  color  as 
the  back,  lower  fins  bluish  on  lower  parts,  the  upper  ends  greenish  olive; 
belly  bluish ;  whole  upper  part  of  head  light  greenish  yellow,  showing 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  body;  base  of  upper  jaw  steel-blue,  lower  jaw 
bluish  white. 

No.  2,  ff .  Upper  parts  claret-color,  slightly  brighter  about  the  caudal 
region,  otherwise  marked  like  No.  1.  Top  of  head  light  yellowish  green, 
the  yellow  predominating,  this  color  extending  to  and  below  the  eye, 
and  backwards  to  end  of  gills,  a  deep  olive  green  darker  than  the  upper 
parts  of  head,  giving  this  specimen  a  very  peculiar  appearance ;  belly 
bluish  white. 

No.  3.  Upper  parts  a  very  deep  purple ;  lower  parts  of  belly  a  deep 
bluish  lead-color,  otherwise  marked  like  No.  2. 

No.  4,  ^ .  Small.  Presumably  just  arrived  at  the  lake.  In  this  speci- 
men the  hooked  nose  is  not  as  fuUy  developed  as  in  the  preceding  ones, 
and  the  characteristic  red  of  this  species  is  obscured  and  partly  hidden 
by  a  bluish  tint.  The  hump  is  not  yet  developed  on  the  back,  and  if  it 
was  not  for  the  slightly  hooked  nose  this  specimen  might  readily  he 
taken  for  a  female.  Belly  silvery  white  beneath,  slightly  tinged  with 
blue  on  the  sides.    Iris  silvery. 

The  females  are  much  more  uniformly  colored.  The  head  is  consider- 
ably tinged  with  steel-blue  and  the  red  tint  on  the  sides  is  more  or  less 
clouded  with  blue  and  bronze.  Females  after  spawning  show  consider- 
able amount  of  red,  only  after  spawning  I  noticed  that  the  red  eoLor- 
ing  matter  dei>osited  in  the  skin  appears  to  be  drawn  from  the  flesh,  and 
I  find  that  in  proportion  to  the  bright  coloring  of  the  skin  of  the  fish 
the  flesh  loses  this  tint.  In  some  instances  it  is  barely  pink-colored  or 
almost  white.  After  the  spawning  of  these  fish  they  are  brightest  out- 
side and  palest  inside  (as  far  as  the  flesh  is  concerned).  The  average 
size  of  a  number  of  males  by  actual  weight  is  only  5  pounds,  and  of 
females  only  3}  pounds.  After  death  within  half  an  hour  the  color  of 
these  fish  rapidly  changes  about  the  head  and  becomes  a  dark  olive 
green  with  bluish  reflections,  in  some  instances  almost  bluish  black. 

*  One  female  less  than  a  foot  loug  was  found  in  the  lot.  The  eggs  were  well  de- 
veloped, though  few  in  number. — D.  8.  J. 
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AmoDg  any  number  of  fish  there  is  an  almost  endless  variation  in  color, 
canaed,  perhaps,  by  some  remaining  a  longer  time  in  the  lake  than 
others.  Wallowa  I^ke  is  about  4^  miles  in  length  by  1 J  to  2  miles  wide. 
It  deepens  very  rapidly  out  a  few  feet  from  the  shore,  and  is  said  to  be 
400  feet  deep,  and  more  than  that  in  places.  Two  small  streams  flow 
into  the  lake,  and  these  form  the  spawning  ground  proper  for  these 
fish;  and  as  there  are  falls  about  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  these 
streams  over  which  the  fish  cannot  leap,  they  are  restricted  to  rather 
limited  quarters  for  spawning.  The  only  place  I  saw  any  of  these  fish 
was  on  the  bar  uear  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  there  most  of  them  are 
caught.  They  can  be  seen  in  schools  of  100  or  more  at  almost  any  time 
during  the  month  of  August  and  later.  This  year  the  run  has  been 
very  light,  and  fishing  had  to  a  great  extent  stopped  when  I  arrived  at 
the  lake  on  the  last  day  of  August.  Four  fisheries  had  been  in  oper- 
ation, and  these  had  put  up  about  20,000  pounds  of  fish.  I  believe 
two  or  three  years  ago  it  had  been  the  practice  to  obstruct  the  entrances 
to  the  small  sti earns  at  the  head  of  the  lake  to  prevent  the  fish  from 
running  up  these  streams.  This  year  this  was  not  done,  and  a  number 
of  the  settlers  about  the  lake  seem  to  be  anxious  to  have  the  fish  prop- 
erly protected,  and  it  is  not  at  all  too  soon  to  do  it,  either.  The  placing 
of  obstructions  in  the  above-mentioned  streams,  and  perhaps  this  year 
of  gill  nets  on  the  bar,  has  no  doubt  something  to  do  with  the  scarcity 
of  these  fish.  But  the  most  abominable  things  of  all  which  I  saw  per- 
sonally in  use  are  several  clusters  of  hooks  tied  together,  so  that  they 
form  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  about  3  inches.  Just  above  these  hooks 
a  lump  of  Red-fish  eggs  is  laid.  These  are  covered  with  mosquito- 
netting,  and  by  this  contrivance  thousands  of  young  Red-fish  (the  set- 
tlers call  them  "  shiners,"  others  call  them  "  trout,"  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  yearling  Red-fish*)  are  caught  and 
salted  as  well  as  the  full-grown  ones.  iNow,  these  fish  are  only  about  4 
inches  long,  and  for  every  one  caught  two  are  crippled  and  die.  So  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  an  immense  number  are  destroyed  yearly,  as 
some  parties  make  it  a  business  to  salt  these  down  as  well  as  mature 
fish. 

I  examined  all  these  modes  of  fishing,  and  when  I  hooked  with  a  sin- 
gle hook  about  one  out  of  three  in  some  other  part  of  the  body  than  the 
head,  it  can  readily  be  understood  how  murderous  such  a  contrivance  as 
the  above  must  be,  and  how  many  young  fish  can  be  destroyed  by  a  sin- 
gle person  in  a  day.  They  bait  them  first,  and  when  they  become  plenty 
use  their  grappling  hooks. 

The  fishermen  at  the  lake  complain  that  the  Indians  destroy  the  fish, 
but  from  personal  observation  I  can't  at  all  agree  with  them.  It  is  true 
that  numbers  of  Indians  come  from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  Wal- 
lowa Lake  yearly  to  fish,  and  they  catch  ^a  good  many.  While  I  was 
camped  at  the  lake  I  examined  the  catch  of  every  Indian  that  passed 

~~  *No  doubt  of  it.— D.  S.  J. 
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my  camp,  and  I  looked  at  as  many  as  fifty  Indians  a  day;  each  one  had 
from  six  to  twelve  fish  usually  tied  on  his  horse,  and  I  found  that  there 
was  about  one  female  to  ten  males,  and  most  of  these  were  spent  fish 
which  had  already  spawned.  They  are  not  at  all  particular  about  this, 
and  a  fish  which  may  be  all  bruised  up  and  skinned  is  apparently  just 
as  well  relished  by  them  as  a  perfectly  sound  one,  and  even  these  In- 
dians appreciated  the  fact  that  it  would  not  do  to  catch  too  many  females; 
at  any  rate  they  told  me  that  as  a  rule  they  let  the  females  go,  and  this  is 
a  good  deal  more  than  most  of  our  white  fishermen  are  willing  to 
do.  Mostly  every  one  out  here  now  concedes  that  the  Eed-fish  is  not 
a  resident  of  the  lakes  wherein  it  is  found,  and  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  they  are  anadromous  and  not  land-locked.  The  only  thing  as 
yet  which  I  can't  understand  is,  how  do  they  get  rid  of  the  hooked  nose 
and  the  hump  after  going  back  to  salt  water t  They  surely  can't  all  die 
after  spawning,  and  sometimes  one  that  weighs  as  much  as  ten  i>onnds 
is  caught,  and  this  fish  is  certainly  older  than  a  five-pounder;  and  it 
would  not  be  presuming  too  much  to  assert  that  a  Salmon  of  that  size 
must  have  made  more  than  one  trip  to  sea.  While  in  the  lake  they  do 
not  appear  to  eat  anything,  and  the  stomachs  of  several  which  I  exam- 
ined were  entirely  empty.  I  cannot  understand  how  they  get  rid  of  their 
long  hooked  nose  and  hump. 

e.  OncorhynchuB  chouicha  (Walb.)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

((^iimnat  or  Chinnook  Salmon ;  a  yoniig  male  corresponding  to  the  ^^kennerljfr 
stage  of  tlie  Red-^sh.) 

Salmo  quiimat  ^ .  A  very  small  specimen.  If  not  a  true  Chinnook 
Salmon,  it  was  at  least  in  company  with  several  of  this  species.  The 
back  of  this  one  was  olive  green,  spotted  like  a  trout,  with  round  and 
also  irregularly-shaped  black  spots ;  sides  greenish  white.  It  was  shot 
with  several  others  in  Bear  Creek,  Oregon,  September  4, 1880. 

I  was  very  sorry  that  I  had  not  the  means  to  preserve  a  pair  of  large 
Salmon  which  I  had,  but  I  had  no  room  in  the  large  tank,  and  these 
fish  were  too  large  to  go  in  if  I  had  the  room.  A  male  specimen  meas- 
ured 46^  inches.  Back  brownish  black,  merging  into  a  deep  olive  green 
on  the  sides,  spotted  with  well-defined  black  spots  on  back,  upper  part 
of  the  sides,  and  caudal  fins ;  a  large  bright  purple  patch,  some  8-9 
inches  long,  2J  to  3  wide,  on  the  lower  anal  region  from  the  ventral  fin 
back  to  tail.  Bellj^  very  pale  olive  green  and  whitish.  The  female  meas- 
ured 37  J  inches ;  colored  like  the  male,  but  without  any  trace  of  red  what- 
ever. These  fish  had  not  spawned  as  yet,  September  4.  The  red  about 
the  anal  region  is  much  more  perceptible  in  large  specimens  than  in 
small  ones.  None  of  the  females  (three)  showed  any  red  on  them;  all 
the  larger  males  did,  excepting  the  specimen  I  put  up.  The  fish  were 
all  in  good  condition,  none  bruised  and  skinned  up,  the  way  I  have  seen 
them  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Salmon  Eiver.  The  Indians  catch  but 
few  of  these  Salmon,  preferring  the  Ited-fish,  which,  from  its  small  size, 
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is  easier  cured ;  partly  smoked  and  dried.  Now  and  then,  I  am  told, 
these  Salmon  run  up  the  Wallowa  Eirer  to  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  but 
invariably  turn  back 
again  as  Boon  as  they 
strike  the  deep  water. 
I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
trutii  of  this,  but  every 
one  of  the  fishermen 
claims  that  the  princi- 
pal spawning  grounds 
of  the  Chinnook  Sal- 
mon, in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Wallowa,  are  near 
the  head  of  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Wallowa 
River,  and  in  Bear 
Creek,    Oregon.     But 

these    fish    arrive   in  | 

smaller  numbers  every  j* 

year,  and  are  diminish-  ^^ 

ing  even  more  rapidly  ;s 

than  the  Eed-fish.  | 

t 
/.  Salmo  purpuratus  Pal-  5" 

las.  3 

Trout  called  Salmon-  | 

Trout   at   Fort   Coeur  > 

d'Alene.    Belly  silver  | 

white,    a    red    stripe  | 

along  the   side,  head  I 

and    back    steel-blue,  | 

with  small  black  spots  3 

scattered  over  head 
and  back.  Small  spe- 
cimens have  also  a  few 
black  spots  under  the 
red  stripe;  these  are 
found  mostly  towards 
the  head. 

g.  Salmo  purpuratus  Pal- 
las. 

Called  a  Mountain 
Trout;  S  weight  7 
pounds  2  ounces,length 
24J  inches.  I  opened 
this  fish  yesterday,  Sep- 
tember 18,  to  show  him,  and  see  that  it  has  greatly  c^hs^g^Q^^^' 
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was  visible  whatever  on  the  sides  when  caught  The  back  was  bluish 
horn  color  with  black  crescent-shaped  spots,  sides  and  belly  silveiy 
white.  Three  larger  specimens  than  this  were  caught  in  Wallowa  Lake 
this  season  by  Mr.  Messenger;  one  weighing  over  10  pounds.  I  had 
another  one  which  weighed  4^  pounds,  but  had  no  room  for  it  in  the 
collecting  tank,  and  therefore  had  it  cooked. 

h.  Salmo  purpuratUB  Pallas.     Far,    Bouvieri  Bendire. 

(A  variety  singularly  colored,  but  not  evidently  different  otherwise.) 

Trout  from  Waha  Lake,  14  miles  from  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho  Territory. 
This  lake  has  no  visible  outlet,  is  about  3  miles  long  by  1 J  miles  wide, 
and  is  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  Craig's  Mountain.  I  frequently 
fished  in  this  lake  in  the  years  1869  and  1870,  when  stationed  at  Fort 
Lapwai,  Idaho  Territory,  and  never  heard  of  any  other  kind  of  fish 
being  found  in  said  lake.  All  the  fish  caught  there  are  about  the  same 
size,  from  6  to  10  inches  long.  I  believe  it  is  a  new  species  or  variety, 
as  no  similar  looking  Trout  are  found  in  the  streams  or  lakes  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Back  bluish  green,  olive  color,  sides  silvery  j  in  some  instances  the 
whole  belly  is  red,  in  others  the  sides  only;  a  few  show  a  yellowish 
tinge ;  no  red  on  the  sides.  There  are  round  black  spots  near  the  tail, 
and  fainter  ones  on  the  flanks.  A  few  have  an  occasional  spot  on  the 
head;  two  vermilion-colored  stripes  on  each  side  of  the  under  jaw;  fins 
edged  with  brick  red,  ranging  from  this  color  to  an  orange. 

Caught  August  21, 1880. 

This  lake  is  very  deep,  and  the  water  clear  and  cold.  A  smaller  lake 
situated  only  some  400  yards  from  Lake  Waha,  and  of  somewhat  lower 
altitude,  contains  no  fish  whatever. 

t.  Salvelinus  malma  (Walb.)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

Bull  Trout,  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake,  August  5.  The  Bull  Trout  with  one 
exception  were  caught  by  Drum  Major  Sattors,  Second  United  States 
Infantry,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Oapt.  William  Mills  and  First  Lieut 
John  K.  Waring,  Second  Infantry,  for  several  fine  specimens  of  Trout 
and  use  of  their  boats. 

According  to  the  general  testimony  of  all  the  oflftcers,  at  the  time  I 
was  at  the  lake,  the  fishing  there  was  very  poor,  at  least  as  far  as  size 
is  concerned,  the  largest  specimen  not  weighing  over  2^  or  3  pounds, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  fish  weighing  one  pound  and  upwards  were 
very  plenty.  The  lake,  no  doubt,  contains  some  large  fish,  particularly 
among  the  Bull  Trout,  of  which  specimens  have  been  caught  weighing 
10  pounds  and  over.  These  were,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  very  scarce, 
and  were  supposed  to  have  gone  up  some  of  the  numerous  streams  to 
spawn. 

The  Bull  Trout  seems  to  bear  his  name  all  over  this  section  of  country, 
while  for  the  others  there  are  numerous  names,  no  two  parties  agreeing. 

The  more  I  see  of  these  Trout,  the  less  hopeful  I  become  of  adding 
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new  8X)ecie9  among  this  family,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  over  four*  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  to  be  found  in  this  upper  country. 

j.  SalvelinoB  malma. 

Ball  Trout,  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake,  August  5.  Belly  silver  white ;  back 
and  upper  parts  grayish,  spotted  with  round  pink  markings ;  head  darker 
than  the  back,  which  seems  to  be  bluish  black. 


A  RfiTIBir   OP  THE  OBNERA  ANO  SPECIES    OF  THE   FAI9IIIiY  €B!V- 
TRABCHIR^,  WITH   A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ONE  NEW  SPECIES* 

By  CHARLES  L..  McKAT. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  Centrarchidte  recognized  by  me,  in  anticipation  of  a  monographic 
review  of  the  family  which  I  hope  to  publish  at  some  future  time.  The 
results  here  obtained  are  based  on  a  study  of  all  the  specimens  of  Ceu- 
trarchidfe  in  the  United  States  IS'ational  Museum  and  in  the  collection 
of  Professor  Jordan.  Types  of  nearly  all  the  nominal  species  thus  far 
described  have  been  examined  and  compared,  and  I  believe  that  very 
few  of  those  here  mentioned  will  prove  invalid.  The  species  not  exam- 
ined by  me  are  designated  by  a  star  (*). 

1.  Genus  Centbabchxjs  C.  &  V. 

1.  CentrarchuB  macropterus  (Lac.)  Jor.  =  C,  irideua  C.  &  V. 

The  characters  assumed  to  distingush  C.  mucropteruH  and  C  irideus 
disappear  on  examination  of  a  large  series. 

2.  Genus  Pomoxys  Eafinesque. 

2.  PomoKys  Bparoides  (Lac.)  Giraid.  =  Cmtrardhvs  hexaoanthuB  Cm'.  Sl  Yal. 

3.  Pomozya  annularis  Baf. 

3.  Genus  Archoplites  Gill.   ' 

4.  ArchopUtea  intemiptaa  (Grd.)  GiU. 

4.  Genus  Ambloplites  Raiinesque. 

5.  AmblopUtes  nipeatris  (Raf.)  GiU.  =  1  A.  cavifrons  Cope. 

5.  Genus  Acantharchus  Gill. 

.  6.  Acantliarchua  pomctia  (Buird)  Gill. 

*  Oneorhynchus  chouicha;  0,nerka;  Salmo  purpuratus  ;  SalveHnus  nutlma.  Salmo  irideua 
does  not  range  so  far  to  the  northward,  and  Salmo  gairdneri  and  the  three  other  8i>ecies 
of  Oncorhtfnchus  {keta  kUuich,  gorhuscha)^  do  not  ascend  so  far  from  the  sea.— D.  8.  J. 
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6.  Genus  Ch^nobbyttus  Gill. 

7.  Ch8enobr3rttU8  gulosus  (C.  &  V.)  Jor.  =  Centrarchua  viridis  C.  &V. ;  Chcenohryttiit 
viridis  Jor. ;  Lepomis  gilli  Cope  ;  CalUurus  flarideniis  Holbr. 

B.  ChaBnobryttus  antistiuB  McKay,  Dom.  sp.  xiov.  =  GloB8cpUte8melanop8JoT,  >laii. 
Vert.  ed.  i,  p.  317,  and  Chanobryttus  gulo^us  Jor.,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  1876. 

This  species  is  best  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  position  of 
the  dorsal,  the  first  spine  being  situated  over  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
opercular  lobe,  while  in  0.  gulosus  the  first  spine  is  situated  directly  over 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  base  of  the  pectorals.  The  only  specimens 
of  this  species  known  to  me  are  in  the  collection  of  Professor  Jordan. 
The  types  are  from  Lake  Michigan.  There  are  smaller  specimens  in  the 
collection  from  the  Upper  Wabash  and  the  Illinois  Rivers.  I  have  ex- 
amined specimens  of  (7.  gulostis,  which  is  a  southern  form,  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  from  each  of  the  Southern  States,  from  Texas  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

7.  Genus  Lepomis  Eafiuesque. 

This  genus,  as  understood  by  me,  includes  ApomotiSj  XenotiSy  Bryttm, 
Helioperca,  XystropUteSy  and  Uupomotis  of  authors.  Apomotk  has  been 
separated  from  Lepomis  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  supplemental 
maxillary.  On  careful  comparison  this  is  found  to  be  scarcely  larger 
than  in  one  or  two  other  species  of  Lepomis.  It  disappears  by  degrees, 
but  seems  to  exist  in  all  the  species,  though  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be 
inappreciable.  I  have  even  found  it  present  in  large  specimens  of  X. 
pallidus.  Its  presence  in  the  species  is  only  a  character  of  degree,  there- 
fore not  generic.  Till  the  group  had  been  more  fully  studied,  Xenotis 
was  supposed  to  contain  a  large  number  of  species,  and  was  separated 
from  Lepomis  principally  for  convenience'  sake,  and  on  the  slight  char- 
acter of  the  feeble  gill-rakers.  By  the  comparison  of  a  very  large  series 
of  the  alleged  species  from  Professor  Jordan's  collection  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  all  forms  of  a  single  species.  The  gill- 
rakers  are  usually  rather  more  feeble  than  in  the  rest  of  the  species  of 
Lepomis,  but  this  again  is  a  question  of  degree.  Bryttus  has  been  dis- 
tinguished from  Lepomis  by  the  presence  of  palatine  teeth.  This  is  also 
a  character  of  degree,  and  is  subject  to  the  most  perfect  gradation.  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  retain  Xystroplites  and  Uupomotis  also,  as 
there  is  complete  gradation  in  the  character  of  the  pharyngeals  between 
Lepornis  proper  and  Xystroplites,  and  again  between  Xystroplites  and 
Uupomotis  both  as  to  the  width  and  form  of  the  bones  themselves  and 
the  form  of  the  teeth. 

9.  Lepomis  cyaneUus  Ilaf. 

10.  Lepomis  symmetricus  *  ForbcH,  MSS.  (in  Joixlan  &.  Gilbert'^  Synopsis  Fiidics  X. 

A.  ined.), 

11.  Lepomis  phenaz  (Cope  &,  Jor.)  McKay. 

12.  Lepomis  marinus  (Grd.)  McKay. 

Some  of  the  types  of  Galliums  murinus  Grd.  belong  to  L,  cyan^HiWjhut 
the  specimen  figured  by  him  in  the  U.  S.  P.  E.  R.  Exp^g^(|^[^,  Fig. 
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1,  belongs  to  a  different  species,  apparently  distinct  from  all  others 
known.    Type  B.  &  G.  No.  415,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. 

13.  I*epomla  lirns*  McKay,  nom.  sp.  nov.  z=Pamotis  pallid  us  Ag.  "Sot  Labras  pallidus 

Mitch.  Not  Eupomoi*s  palHdus  Jor.  which  \b  Lepomua  notatua.  According  to 
Professor  Bliss  (in  letter  to  Professor  Jordan),  the  pharyngeal  teeth  of  this 
species  are  paved. 

14.  laepomis  iBchynu  Jordan  &  Nelson. 

15.  Iiopomis  macrochiroB  Raf. 

16.  laepomis  ponctatus  (C.  &\,)  Jor.  =  Z.  apiatus  Cope. 

17.  ItepomU  mlniatua  Jordan. 

18.  Iiepomis  hnmills  (Grd.)  Cop  e.  =L,  anagalUnus  Cope.    Type  No.  430,  U.  S.  Nat. 

Mus.    From  Brazos  R.,  Tex. 

19.  Xiopomis  auritus  (L.)  Raf. 

19.  a  Lepomla  auritus  var.  soils  (C.  ^  Y.)  McKay  =  Lepomis  rubricauda  Holbr. 
The  variety  is  the  southern  form,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  north- 
ern by  having  larger  scales  on  the  cheeks  (usually  7  rows  instead  of  8) 
and  in  front  of  the  pectorals,  and  usually  a  dark  blotch  on  posterior 
margin  of  dorsal. 

20.  Lepomis megalotls  (Raf.)  Cope.  =  Pomoiis  inscripiua  Ag. ;  Lepomis peltastes Coj>g  } 

Xenoiis  aureolus  Jor. ;  Xenotis  solis  Gill  &  Jor. ;  Xenoiis  lythrochloris  Jor. ;  Ich- 
thelis  auritus  Raf.  ;  Pamotis  sanguinolentus  Ag. ;  Pomoiis  niiidus  Kirtland ;  Po- 
metis  popeii  Grd.  j  Pomotis  fallax  B.  «&  G. ;  Pomoiis  brericeps  B.  &  G. 

21.  Lepomis  marginatus*  (Holbr.)  McKay. 

22.  Lepomis  elongatus  *  (Holbr.)  Gill  &  Jor. 

23.  Lepomis  pallidus  (Mitch.)  Gill  &  Jor.  =  Lepomis  obscurus  (Ag.)  Jor. 

24.  Lepomis  bombilrons  *  (Ag.)  Jor. 

25.  Lepomis  heros  (B.  &G,)  ^cKay  =Xystro2}Utes  heros,  Jor. 

26.  Lepomis  albulus  (Grd.)  McKay. 

The  types  of  this  species  have  been  recently  found  and  are  identical 
with  XyntropUtes  gilli  Jor.  Type  No.  421,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Rio  Blanco, 
Tex. 

27.  Lepomis  enryorus  McKay.     Sp.  nov. 

Body  very  robust,  compressed.  Form  nearly  oval;  dorsal  outline 
more  convex  than  ventral.  Antedorsal  outline  rather  steep,  slightly 
convex.  Profile  slightly  depressed  above  eye.  Mouth  quite  oblique, 
rather  small ;  maxillary  reaching  to  front  margin  of  eye.  Outer  row  of 
teeth  on  both  jaws  much  stronger  than  the  others.  Teeth  on  vomer  and 
front  portion  of  palatines.  Lower  pharyngeals  with  the  rather  long  pos- 
terior  spur  turned  up }  stoutish,  the  inner  angle  rounded,  somewhat  ob- 
tuse. Teeth  stout,  very  much  blunted,  not  close  set  5  the  inner  consid- 
erably stronger  and  less  blunt  than  the  rest.  The  characters  of  the 
pharyngeals  are  those  ascribed  by  Professor  Jordan  to  the  genus  Xys- 
troplites.    Gill-rakers  short,  stout,  nearly  terete,  about  eight  in  number. 
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the  inner  surface  roughened,  scarcely  dentate.  Branchiostegals  six. 
Maxillary  with  a  small  but  perfectly  distinct  supplemental  bone.  Eye 
very  small,  considerably  less  than  length  of  snout  (perhaps  an  iudivid- 
ual  character).  Nostrils  in  line  with  pupil.  Preorbital  quadrate,  mostly 
below  line  of  pupil  5  preoperculum  moderately  large,  lower  angle  rounded, 
very  slightly  obtuse.  Scales  on  cheeks  moderate,  in  six  to  seven  rows. 
Opercle  rather  large,  triangular,  with  the  posterior  angle  produced  into 
a  rounded  bony  flap,  nearly  equaling  the  snout  in  length.  The  flap  is 
of  a  shiny  black  color  as  in  L.  cyaneUuSy  surrounded  by  a  very  broad 
membranous  margin,  which  is  white  in  the  alcoholic  specimen.  Scales  on 
the  opercle  large,  in  Ave  rows.  Suboperculum  of  nearly  the  same  width 
throughout,  with  a  single  row  of  scales.  Interoperculum  wider  than 
suboperculum,  with  about  a  row  and  a  half  of  scales.  Scales  continued  up- 
wards  a  short  distance  between  opercle  and  preoi^ercle.  Spine  of  the 
premaxillary  stout  and  broad  ;  width  at  base  equal  to  one-third  of  inter- 
orbital  space,  moderately  long,  reaching  to  posterior  nostril.  Mncoas 
channel  from  eye  to  suprascapular  bone  extremely  narrow,  scarcely  sep- 
arating the  scales.  Scales  moderately  large,  ctenoid.  Dorsal  begin- 
ning over  base  of  pectorals.  Dorsal  and  anal  somewhat  obliquely  op- 
posed. Spinous  portion  of  dorsal  fin  low.  the  longest  spine  reaching 
very  little  past  margin  of  eye.  Spines  not  very  stout,  nearly  straight ; 
all  but  the  first  two  of  nearly  the  same  height.  Soft  portion  of  dorsal 
much  higher  than  spinous,  reaching  greatest  height  at  seventh  and 
eighth  rays,  behind  which  it  descends  abruptly.  Both  caudal  peduncle 
and  fin  short  and  stout.  Soft  portion  of  anal  rounded.  Insertion  of 
ventrals  behind  base  of  pectorals,  not  reaching  beyond  vent.  Pectorals 
short,  only  reaching  vent.  Scales  in  front  of  pectorals  not  much  re- 
duced, considerably  larger  than  those  on  cheeks.  The  description  of 
the  species  is  taken  from  a  single  specimen,  Fo.  4109,  in  the  United 
States  National  ^luseum,  from  Fort  Gratiot,  Michigan,  at  the  foot  of 

Lake  Huron. 

TahU  of  Measurements, 

Species:  LepomU  turyoruM, 


Current  nomber  of  Bpecimen  . 
Locality 


nimensiona. 


Ext  retno  length 

Bodr: 

Greateftt  height 

(Treatest  witfth 

Least  height  of  tail 

Length  of  caudal  peduncle 

ITead : 

<Treatest  length  without  ear-flap., 

Distance  from  snout  to  nape 

(iroatest  width , 

AV idth  of  interorbitAl  area 

Length  of  snout 

Leu^h  of  ear.flap 

Ltjugthof  maxillary 


4109. 
Fort  Gratiot.  Hichigaii' 


Inches  and 
lOOths. 


Oft^ 


lOOths  of 
lengtk. 


At 

isl 

131 

27} 
13 
16 
104 

9 

8 
13 
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Dimensioiis. 


InclieB  and 

lOOths. 


lOOthB  of 
length. 


Head: 

I^ength  of  mandible 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Donial  (spinous): 

Distance  ttota  snoat 

Length  of  base 

Greatest  height  at  fifth  spine 

Height  at  flrat  spine 

Dorsal  (soft) : 

Length  of  base 

Height  at  antecedent  spine 

Height  at  longest  raj  (the  seventh) 

Anal: 

Distance  fVoni  snoat 

Length  of  base 

Height  at  first  spine 

Height  at  third  spine 

Height  at  longeet  ray  (the  fifth) 

Candal: 

Length  of  external  rays 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snont 

Length 

Ventral: 

Diatance  from  snont 

Length 

Branchiostegala 

Dorsal 

Anal 

Nttmlier  of  scales  in  lateral  line 

Nmnber  of  transverse  rows  above  lateral  line  . 
Xumber  of  transverse  rows  below  lateral  line  . 


X.ll 
UI,10 


12| 
S 


"4 

17 

67 
20 

10 
14i 

16 

81 
20| 

17 
6 


14-15 


43 
6 


28.  Lepoiaia  gibbosus  (L.)  McKay. 

In  the  little-known  eleventh  or  Halle  edition  of  the  Sy sterna  Natune 
of  Linnaeus,  occur  the  following  descriptions : 

"  Labrus  auritus.  L.    cauda    bifida,    opercu- 

lis  branchiarum  pinnifor- 

mibus.  D.  if.  P.  15.  V.  6.  A.  13.  0. 17. 

Habitat  in  Philadelphia,  Mu».  J)e  QeerP  (p.  283.) 
"Perca  gibbosa.  P.   pinnis   dorsalibus   uni- 

tis,    Cauda  bifida,  abdo« 

mine   luteo,    opercolio 

striatis,  apice  uigro  fal- 

voque. 

Catesb,  car.  2.  p.  8.  t.  8. 

f.  3.  Perca  fluviatilis  gib- 
bosa, ventre  luteo. 

Habitat  in  America.^  (p.  293.) 

The  description  of  Perca  gibbosa  refers  of  course  to  Eupomotis  aureuy 
of  authors,  and  the  specific  name  of  gibboaus  must  supersede  aureus 
Walbaum  1792.  In  his  twelfth  edition  Linnaeus  suppressed  his  Perca 
gibbosa^  and  referred  Oatesby's  figure  of  Perca  fluviatilis  gibbosa  with 
doubt,  to  the  Labrus  auritus.  The  description  in  the  twelfth  edition,  a» 
Professor  Gill  has  shown,  can  refer  only  to  L.  auritus.    The  speci^^ 
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name,  gibbostis,  therefore,  should  be  applied  to  Eupomotis  aureus  of  au- 
thors, and  auritus  to  the  northern  form  of  the  other  species. 

29.  Lepomis  holbrooki  (C.  &>  Y.)  McKay  =  Pomoiis  spedoms  Holbr. 

30.  Lepomis  notatua  (Ag.)  McKay  =  Eupomotis  pallidus  Gill  &  Jordan. 
Professor  Jordan  has  received  from  the  Museum  of  Comparative 

Zoology  some  of  Agassiz's  types  of  Pomotis  notaim^  which  species  proves 
on  examination  to  be  identical  with  Eupomotis  pallidus^  Gill  &  Jordan. 

8.  Genus  Mesogonistius  Gill. 

31.  Mesogonistias  chsetodon  (Baird)  GiU. 

9.  Genus  Enneacanthus  GilL 

This  genus,  as  understood  by  me,  includes  HemiopUtes  and  Copelandia. 
The  genus  Heniioplites  was  based  by  Cope  on  the  presence  of  eight 
spines  in  the  dorsal  fin  and  four  in  the  anal.  I  learn  from  Professor 
Jordan's  notes  that  Cope's  original  type  of  HemiopUtes  simulans  has 
really  nine  spines  in  the  dorsal.  Dr.  Edward  J.  Nolan,  who  has  recently 
examined  the  specimen,  also  informs  me  that  there  are  nine  spines  in 
the  dorsal.  In  a  collection  of  young  specimens  of  Enneacanthus  marga- 
rotis  from  Virginia,  which  I  have  examined  in  the  National  MusexuD, 
there  were  several  specimens  with  the  fin  formula  D.  9,  A,  4,  several 
with  the  formula  D.  10,  A.  4,  and  the  remainder  with  the  formula  D.  9, 
A.  3.  That  is,  some  of  these  specimens,  all  collected  at  the  same  time, 
and  evidently  of  the  same  species,  were  Enneacanthus  margarotis,  others 
were  HemiopUtes  simulans^  and  the  remainder  would  represent  a  second 
species  of  Copelandia. 

In  120  specimens  of  Enneacanthus  margarotis  examined  by  me,  the  re- 
sults were  as  follows : 

13  specimens  with  D.  8,  A.  3. 

89  specimens  with  D.  9,  A.  3. 

9  specimens  With  D.  10,  A.  3. 

6  specimens  with  D.  10,  A.  4. 

4  specimens  with  D.  9,  A.  4. 
In  the  examination  of  53  specimens  of  Enneacanthus  dbesus  the  follow- 
ing results  were  obtained : 

4  specimens  with  D.  8,  A.  3. 

46  specimens  with  D.  9,  A.  3. 

2  specimens  with  D.  10,  A.  3. 

1  specimen  with  D.  10,  A.  4. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  I  include  HemiopUtes  and  Copelandia  under 
Enneacanthus. 

32.  Enneacanthus  stmulans  (Cope)  McKay  =  Enneacanlhus  margarotis  GiU  &  Jor.; 

HemiapHiea  timulans  Cope;  Enneacanthus pinniger  Gill  &,  Jor. 

Having  examined  the  types  of  Enneacanthus  pinnigevj  and  compared 
them  with  large-finned  males  of  Enneacanthus  margarotis^  I  am  unable 
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to  find  specific  differences.  They  are  probably  specimens  which  have  de- 
velox)ed  under  more  favorable  circamstances  than  are  asaally  accorded 
to  the  species. 

33.  XSnneacanthas  obasns  (Grd.)  GiH. 

34.  Bnneacanthtia  glorlosna  *  (Holbr. )  Jor. 

35.  BimeacantliaB  eriarohus  (Jor.)  McKay, 

10.  Genus  Mioboptebus  Lac6p6de. 

36.  MicropteruB  Balmoides  (Lac.)  Hensball  in  ''Book  of  the  Black  Basa"  (advance 

sheets)  ^  Micropterus  pallidus  Gill  &  Jor. 

37.  Mtcroptema  dolamieu  Lac^pMe  =  Micropterus  salmoidea  Gill. 

Indiana  Unive^ity, 

Bloomington^  Ind.,  March  10, 1881. 


A  RBTIKW  OF  THE  GJBNIJ8  CKNTVRIJS,  SWAINSOIf. 

By  ROBERT  RIBGWAT. 

introduction. 

The  collection  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  contains  ex- 
amples of  all  the  known  species  of  the  genus  Centurtis^  excepting  0.  hypo- 
politi8  (Wagl.),  C.  rubriventris  Swains.,  and  C.  terricolor  Berlepsch,  the 
two  latter  being  of  some  what  doubtful  status.  More  or  less  confusion 
has  hitherto  existed  regarding  the  nomenclature  of  several  of  the  Mid- 
dle American  forms,  and  it  was  the  desire  to  clear  away  as  much  of  this 
confusion  as  possible  that  prompted  the  investigations  upon  which  this 
review  is  based,  and  which  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  relationships 
which  were  before*  quite  unsuspected,  at  least  by  the  writer. 

Of  the  fourteen  forms  treated  of  in  this  paper  as  sufficiently  distinct 
for  definition,  not  more  than  six,  or  less  than  one-half,  can  be  said  to 
be  perfectly  isolated,  or  to  possess  the  requirement*  of  perfectly  distinct 
species ;  at  least  the  abundant  material  which  has  been  examined  in  this 
connection  proves  beyond  question  the  intergradation  of  four  so-called 
sx)ecie8,  while  it  suggests  more  or  less  strongly  the  probability  or  possi- 
bility of  such  relationship  with  regard  to  five  of  the  remaining  ten. 
Those  which  appear  to  be  unquestionably  distinct  are  the  three  West 
Indian  species,  0.  radiolatus  (Wagl.),  0.  auperciliaris  (Temm.),  and  0. 
striatus  (MttlL),  and  three  continental  species,  0.  uropygialiSj  Baird,  C. 
hjfpopolius  (Wagl.),  and  0.  elegans  (Swains.).  Those  which  certainly  in- 
tergrade,  and  are  therefore  to  be  united  under  one  specific  designation, 
are  0.  aurifrons  (Wagl.),  0.  santacruzi  Bp.,  C.  dubius  (Cabot),  and  0.  hoff- 
ntanm,  Caban.,  all  of  which  are,  however,  strongly  characterized  geo- 
graphical races  or  sub-species.  The  five  forms  of  doubtful  relationship 
are  (1)  C.  caroUnus  (Linn.),  which  may  possibly  grade  into  0.  rubriventriSy 
but  which  is  probably  distinct;  (2)  C.  rubriventris  (Sw.),  with  whicb  '' 
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am  not  aatoptioally  acquainted,  but  which  appears  to  be  a  northern 
form  of  0.  tricolor ^  or,  possibly,  a  local  race  of  C.  auri/rons  dubiw;  (3) 
C.  tricolor  (Wagl.),  which  in  some  specimens  so  closely  approaches  C. 
<iurifrom  hoffmanni  that  it  is  often  difficalt  to  decide  to  which  a  given 
specimen  should  be  referred ;  and  (4)  (7.  terricolor^  Berlepsch,  which  is 
possibly  a  local  race  of  0.  tricolor.  In  the  following  synopsis,  I  have 
subordinated  as  sub-species  only  those  forms  which  are  known  with 
certainty  to  intergrade,  all  of  which  belong  to  C  aurifrons.  Those  of 
doubtful  relationship  are  treated  as  species,  since  it  seems  best  to  ac- 
cord them  that  rank  until  it  can  be  proven  they  are  not  entitled  to  it 
Two  more  or  less  apocryphal  species  referred  by  Malherbe  (Monogrcgphie 
des  PicidSes,  ii,  1862)  to  this  genus,  Pictu  geriniy  Temm.  and  P.  auroca- 
pillus^  Yig.j  are  not  included  in  the  synoptical  tabW,  but  a  transcription 
of  Malherbe's  account  of  these  supposed  species  is  given  at  the  end  of 
this  paper. 

LITEEATURE. 

The  genus  Centurm  has  received  special  attention,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  from  but  three  authorities,  viz,  Malherbe,  Ca- 
banis,  and  Sundevall,  whose  arrangements  of  the  species,  with  the  equiv- 
alent names  of  the  present  synopsis,  are  given  below  in  chronological 
ord^.  Also,  as  showing  the  latest  arrangement,  the  names  adopted  in 
Sclater  and  Salvin's  NomencUU^  Avi^im  Neotropioalium. 

(1.)  MALHERBE  (1862). 

Monographie  des  Picid^s,  etc.,  etc.,  par  Alf.  MaUierbe.    4  vols,  folio.    Mefz :  1861-2. 
[The  genns  "Zebrapicna"  {=^Centuru9)  is  treated  in  vol.  ii  (text),  pp.  223-250, 
and  vol.  iv  (plates),  pll.  — .  ] 
h  Zebrdpioua  superoOiarU,  p.  2S3,  pi.  102,  figs.  1,2,  and  4.    =  C.  wperciliafia. 

2.  **       elegtiniy  p.  SS5,  pi.  102,  figs.  5, 6.  =  C.  el^aw. 

3.  <<       puoha'ani,  p.  227,  pi.  103,  figs.  1,2.  {=  MeUunerpea puckerwi.) 

4.  **       hypopoUu8f  p.  228,  pi.  103,  figs.  4,  5.  =  C.  hypopoliua. 

5.  *'        gerinii,  p,  2^1,  (^=  Melanerpea  pucheranit) 

5.  '<  vtrUHua,  p.  281,  pi.  107,  figs.  2,  8.  =  C.  8iriatu8. 

6.  '<  oaroUnuSf  p.  234,  pi.  103,  figs.  7,  8.  c=  C.  aarolmw. 

7.  <<  t\idi«(a4ii«,  p.  237,  pL  104,  figs.  5»  6.  »  C.  roeiialafiw. 

8.  **  aunfr<nu,  p.  240,  pi.  104,  figs.  1,  2,  3.  =  C.  OMrifirona. 

9.  **  aanta-^smzi,  p.  241,  pi.  105,  figs.  4,  5.  =  C.  auriffvn^  8anta<ruzu 

10.  <<  eryfhr<yp1Uhalmu3,  p.  243,  pi.  105,  figs.  1, 2.  =  C.  avr\flroM  dubiu§. 

11.  ^  kaupHf  p.  245,  pi.  106,  figs.  4, 5.  =  C.  uropygialis, 

12.  **  iriaaar,  p.  247,  pi.  106,  figs.  1,  2.  =  C.  tricolor. 

13.  "  rubrheHtrUy  p.  248,  pi.  107,  fig.  1.  =r  C.  rubnvmirU. 

14.  "  aurocapillus,  p.  250.  (Unidentified.) 

(2.)  CABANIS  (1862). 

Ubersicht  der  im  Berliner  Museum  befindlichen  Vogel  von  Costa  Bioa.  <^Joar.  fQr 
Om.  Heft  V,  x.  Jahxgang,  September,  1862,  pp.  321-336.  [A  synopsis  of  the  species 
of  CeniuruSy  with  synonymy  and  critical  remarks,  is  given  on  pp.  322-330.1 

1.  C.  aur\fron8f  p.  323.  =  C  aurtfrona,  as  restricted. 

2.  C.  carolinue,  p.  324.  =  C.  oarolinue, 

3.  C.  aWi/ronSf  p.  324.  =  C.  auri/rons  aautacruzi  and  C.  aurifrons 

duhiu8. 
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4.  C.  poljfgrammua,  n.  sp.  p.  326.  z=  C.  auri/rona  santacruzi  (the  south  Mex- 

ican form  tending  toward  hofffnanni). 

5.  C.  Iloffmannii,  n.  sp.  pp.  322, 327.  =  C.   aurifrons  hoffmanni. 

6.  C.  elegana^  p.  327.  =  C.  elegans, 

7.  C  tricolor,  p.  327.  =  C.  frtoolor  and  C  riifrrirewfri* 

8.  C.  Pucfccroni,  p.  328.  (=  Melanerpes  pucheranL  ) 

9.  C.  hifpopoUu8f  p.  329.  =  C  hypopolius. 
10.  C.  uropijgialiSy  p.  330.  =  C  uropjfgialis. 

(3.)  SCXDEVALL  (1866). 

Conspectus  Avium  Picinarnm,  edidit  Carolns  J.  Sundevall,  Gustos  Mcsei  Zool.  Stock- 
hohniensis.  StockholmisB :  1866.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  i-xiv.  1-116.  [The  species  ot 
CeHturuM  are  referred  to  the  genus  Picit$f  under  which  they  are  ranged  as  a  *^  Tribus 
15.    Pici  alhofasdaiiy"  on  pages  52-56.] 

150.  Pifma  siriatus  Gm.  (p.  52).  =  C.  siriatua. 

151.  «  radiolaiwi  WagL  (p.  52).  =  C.  radiolatua, 

152.  ''  albifrona  Swains,  (p.  52).  =  C.  aiiW/roR«  dK&iti8. 

153.  '^  awV^iofM  Licht.  (p.  53).  =  C  avri/VonA  (as  restricted). 

154.  "  polygrammiu  Cabanis  (p.  53).  =  C.  aur\frona  aantacruzi, 

155.  **  oaroUuua  L.  (p.  53).  =  C.  caro2tiiu9. 

156.  "  ar&pygialia  Baird  (p.  54).  =  C.  uropygialia, 

157.  '<  Aolfmamil  Cabanis  (p.  54).  =  C.  awrifrona  hoffmanni. 

158.  ''  «rioo7or  Wagl.  (p.  54).  =  C,  iriooliyr, 

159.  <'  AxpofwZtiM  Wagl.  (p.  55).  =  C.  Aj/iM^poKva. 

160.  ^*  aUgana  Swains,  (p.  55).  =  C.  elegana, 

161.  "  auperciliaria  Temm.  (p.  55).  =  C.  auperciliaria* 

162.  "  <7eftiii  Temm.  (p.  55).  (=z  Melanerpea  pucherani.) 

(4.)  6CLATER  A  8ALVIX  (1873). 

KomeDclator  Avlom  Keotropicalium,  etc.,  etc.  auctoribus  Philippo  Lutley  Sclater, 
A.  M.y  Phil.  Doct.,  etc.,  etc.  et  Osberto  Salvin,  A.  M.,  etc.  London! :  Sumptibus 
Auctornm.  1873. 

1.  atriatua  (Bodd.)  ex  ins.  Hayti.  =  C.  atriatna, 

2.  ra^Matua  (Wagl.)  ex  ins.  Jamaica.        =  C.  radiolatua, 

3.  allifnmtf  (Sw.)  ex  Mex.et  Guatemala.    =  C.  aurifrana  aantacrtLH  and  C.  antyr&na 

dubiua, 

4.  awrifrona  (Wagl.)  ex  Mex.  bor.  =  C.  aHr\fron8  (as  restricted). 

5.  tricolor  (Wagl.)  ex  Columb.  Venezuela 

et  Veragua.  =  C.  tricolor, 

6.  hoffmanmif  Cab.  ex  Costarica.  =  C.  auri/rona  hoffmanni, 

7.  kgpopoliua  (Wagl.)  ex  Mexico.  =  C.  hypopoUua, 

8.  el^<M«(Sw.)ex  Mexico.  =  C,  elegana, 

9.  attpereUiaria  (Temm.)  ex  ins.  Cuba.        =  C.  auperciliaria. 
\^.  pucherani  (Malh.)  ex  Mex.  Am.  oentr. 

et  £quat.  occ.  (=  Melanerpea pwiherani.) 

Genus  Centueus,  Swainson. 

Ceniurua,  Swains.    Claseif.  B.  ii,  1837,  310  (type,  Piciw  caroUmia,  Linn.).— Baird,  B.  N. 

Am.,  1858,  108.— B.  B.  &  R.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  ii,  1874,  553.— COUES,  Key,  1872, 

196. 
Zebrapicua,  Mauierbe,  Mem.  Ac.  Metz,  1849,  360;  Nouv.  Class.  Pic,  1850, ;  Mon. 

Pic.  ii,  1862,  223  (type,  Picua  carolinua  Linn.). 

Ch. — Bill  aboat  as  long  as  the  head,  or  a  little  longer,  the  length  from 
the  tip  to  the  Dostril  about  equal  to  the  tarsus,  or  a  little  greater  ^  de- 
cidedly compressed  anteriorly,  but  depressed  at  the  extreme  base;  th 
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lateral  groove  distinct  for  half  the  length  of  the  bill;  culmen  decidedly 
but  gently  curved  from  the  base ;  gonys  nearly  straight,  and  about  half 
as  long  as  the  culmen.  Nostrils  broad,  elliptical,  situated  about  mid- 
way between  the  culmen  and  tomium,  and  only  partly  concealed  by  the 
frontal  tufts.  Anterior  outer  toe  a  little  longer  than  the  posterior,  the 
inner  anterior  toe  decidedly  shorter,  and  the  inner  hind  toe  only  about 
half  its  length.  Wings  long  and  broad,  third  to  fifth  primaries  longest, 
the  first  equal  to  the  sixth  to  the  ninth.  Tail  about  two-thirds  as  long 
as  the  wing,  graduated,  the  feathers  (except  the  outer)  rather  abruptly 
attenuated  at  ends.  Colors,  banded  with  black  and  white,  or  yellow, 
above,  with  more  or  less  of  the  pileum  scarlet  in  the  male;  below  plain, 
the  abdomen  tinged  with  red,  orange,  or  yellow  in  most  species. 

The  so-called  genus  Centurvs  is  scarcely  more  than  an  artificial  division 
of  JieZanerpes,  distinguished  from  the  typical  section  of  that  genus  chiefly, 
if  not  only,  by  a  different  system  of  coloration,  which  characterizes  most 
of  the  species.  Even  in  this  respect,  however,  the  intergradation  of 
the  two  sections  is  so  complete  that  certain  species  (notably  ZebrapicM 
pucherani  of  Malherbe)  may,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  be  referred  to 
either  group.  The  species  referred  to  has  usually  been  included  in  Cen- 
turns;  but  after  careful  consideration  of  the  question,  I  have  concludecl 
to  place  it  in  Melanerpes^  as  being  more  closely  related  to  certain  species 
of  that  group  than  to  any  of  the  species  of  Centurus  as  here  restricted. 
Its  nearest  allies  are  undoubtedly  the  Melanerpes  chrysauchen  of  SaJvin, 
which  it  resembles  very  closely,  and  ^^Picus^^  (= Melanerpes)  flavifnms 
of  Vieillot,  and  it  may  well  be  placed  with  them,  while  if  allowed  to  re- 
main in  Centurus  its  position  would  be  that  of  an  isolated  or  aberrant 
species. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  forms  recognized  in  this  review,  with  the 
number  of  specimens  of  each  which  have  been  examined  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  this  paper: 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SPECIES  OF  CENTUBUS. 

A— No  red  on  the  rump, 
a.  Withoat  black  about  tbo  bead. 

(Bump  and  upper  tail-ooverta  white,  immaculatef  or  only  slightly  tniried  with  black.) 

1.  C.  CAROI.INUS.  S :  Entire  pileum  and  nape  scarlet;  paler  on  the  forehead ;  ab- 

domen tinged  with  pinkish  red ;  inner  nebs  of  middle  tail-feathers  varied 
with  white.  $ :  Similar,  bnt  crown  ash-gray,  the  red  of  the  head  confined 
to  the  forehead,  occipnt,  and  nape.  Wing,  5.00-5.50;  culmen,  1.00-1.20. 
Hob, — Eastern  United  States. 

2.  C.  TRICOLOR.    ^:  Crown,  occiput,  and  nape,  deep  scarlet,  sometimes  inter 

nipted  acroea  the  occiput ;  forehead  dingy  yellowish  white,  abdomen  deep 
scarlet;  both  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers  broadly  barred  or  transversely 
spotted  with  white ;  upper  tail-coverts  immaculate  white,  or  scantily  barred,  . 
lower  with  dusky  Y-shaped  markings.  9 :  Pileum  li^^tdrab,  growing  whitish 
anteriorly;  otherwise  like  the  ^.  Wing,  4.05-4.55;  culmen,  0.75-1.10. 
Hob. — Trinid;td  and  Venezuela  to  Veragua. 

[3.t  C.  RUBRiYENTRis.  ^i  Similarto  tricolor^  but  frontlet,  cheeks,  and  chin  bright 
yellow,  separated  from  the  scarlet  of  the  crown  by  a  white  frontal  band ; 
white  bars  of  back,  etc.,  very  much  narrower  than  in  tricolor;  middle  tail- 
feathers  without  white  markings,  except  toward  base  of  outer  webs.  Wing, 
4.75;  cnlmen,  0.80.    Hah. — ^Yucatan. 

[4.  f  C.  TERRICOLOR.  Similar  to  tricolor,  bntl  arger,  the  bill  longer  and  broader ;  the 
lower  parts  darker  olive-brown,  the  abdomen  darker  red,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  tail-coverts  regularly  barred  with  black.  Hah. — "Orinoco  district  or 
Trinidad."] 

5*  C.  AT7RIFRONS.  ^ :  Cro  wn  deep  scarlet ;  nai>e  scarlet,  orange,  or  yellow,  coalesced 
with  the  scarlet  of  the  crown  or  separated  from  it  by  an  occipital  band  of 
grayish  or  olivaceous ;  frontlet  yellow,  orange,  or  red,  separated  from  the  red 
of  the  crown  by  a  whitish  frontal  band ;  abdomen  tinged  with  yellow,  orange, 
or  red ;  markings  of  the  tail-feathers  and  coverts  exceedingly  variable.  9 : 
Diifering  in  the  color  of  the  crown,  which  is  entirely  grayish^  instead  of  red. 
Size  exceedingly  variable.  J7a6.— Middle  America, 
a  auriflrons.  Red  crown-patch  usually  isolated ;  frontlet  and  abdomen  usually 
yolk-yellow ;  breast,  etc.,  pale  dingy  ash,  or  dull  grayish  white ;  tibiae  and 
crissum  with  broad  V-shaped  marksof  black ;  inner  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers 
usually  solid  black ;  white  bars  of  upper  parts  broad,  nearly  or  quite  as  wide 
as  the  black  ones.  Wing,  5.20-^.65 ;  culmen,  1.20-1.40.  ira&.— Table-lands 
of  Mexico,  north  to  Southern  Texas. 
p.  tantaeruzi.  Bed  crown-patch  usually  confluent  with  the  orange-red  of  the 
nape;  fit>ntlet  and  abdomen  safifron-orange ;  breast,  etc.,  olive-drab,  or  deep 
smoky  gray ;  tibiae  and  crissum  thickly  barred  with  blackish  on  a  dingy  yellow- 
ish ground ;  inner  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers  usually  marked,  more  or  less, 
with  white ;  white  bars  of  upper  parts  much  narrower  than  the  black  ones. 
Wing,  5.00-5.75;  culmen,  .95-1.25.  J^aft.— Southern  Mexico,  Honduras,  and 
Guatemala.  ^ 

y.  dulnu$.  Crown,  occiput,  and  nape  intense  scarlet,  without  any  shade  of 
orange ;  frontlet  scarlet,  separated  from  the  red  of  the  crown  by  a  band  of 
nearly  pure  white ;  abdomen,  intense  scarlet  or  almost  carmine-red ;  inner  webs 
ofmiddle  tail-feathers  usually  solid  black;  white  bars  of  upper  parts  very 
much  narrower  than  the  black  ones ;  tibiae  and  crissum  densely  barred  with 
blackiBh.  Wing,  4.95-5.40;  culmen,  1.00-1.30.  IToft.— Yucatan. 
6.  hofinanni.  Red  of  crown  usually  isolated,  as  in  aurifrons;  frontlet,  pale  dull 
yellowish ;  lower  parts  dark  colored,  with  the  abdomen  saffron  yellow  as  in 
Mm/acmri;  flanks,  etc.,  coarsely  barred,  as  in  aur^frone,  and  white  bars  of  up- 
per parts  broad,  as  in  that  race ;  inner  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers  edged  with 
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T^hite  and  deeply  indented  with  broad  spots  of  tlie  same,  the  outer  webs  with 
a  longitudinal  stripe  of  white.  Wing,  4.60-4.75;  cnlxnen,  .90-1.05.  Hob,— 
Costa  Blca. 

{Bump  and  uipper  taU-coverU  hlackt  narrowly  harred  wiih  whiU,) 
•6.  C.  RADIOLATUS.  ^  :  Pileom  and  nape  bright  scarlet-crimson ;  remainder  of  the 
head,  including  a  frontal  hand,  Soiled  white  (sometimes  pure  white  on  the 
'  forehead),  changing  quite  abruptly  on  the  jugulum,  breast,  etc. ;  abdomen^ 
deeply  tinged  with  saffix>n-red,  upper  parts  black  with  narrow  thread-like 
bars  of  white ;  crissum,  etc.,  black,  narrowly  barred  with  white.  9 :  Similar, 
but  crown  and  occiput  smoky  gray,  lighter  anteriorly.  Wing,  5.00-5.40 ;  cul- 
men,  1.30-1.45.    Hob, — Jamaica. 

{Rump  and  upper  taiUcoverU  white,  regularly  barred  with  black,) 

7.  0.  UROPYGiALis.  Head,  neck,  and  lower  parts  rather  light  smoky  drab,  usually 

deepest  on  the  nape ',  paler  on  the  forehead,  and  tinged  with  yellow  on  the 
abdomen ;  upper  parts,  including  rump  and  upper  lail-ooverU,  broadly  barred 
with  black  and  white ;  inner  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers  white,  broadly 
barred  with  black.  ^ :  Crown  with  a  central  patch  of  scarlet-crimson.  9: 
Without  any  red  on  the  crown.  Wing,  5.00-5.30 ;  oulmen,  .95-1.25.  -ffaJ.— 
Northwestern  Mexico  and  contiguous  portions  of  Southwestern  United  States. 
h.  With  black  markings  about  the  head. 

8.  C.  HYPOPOUUS.    ^ :  Head,  neck,  and  lower  parts  deep  smoky  gray,  or  purplish 

drab,  darkest  on  head  above  and  nape,  lightest  on  forehead,  chin,  and  throat ; 
orbits  surrounded  by  a  blue-black  circlet,  interrupted  posteriorly  by  white 
on  the  upper  eyelid ;  centre  of  crown  with  a  patch  of  crimson,  and  lower  part 
of  auriculars  touched  with  the  same ;  upx>er  parts  broadly  barred  with  glossy 
black  and  brownish  white ;  inner  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers  varied  with 
white.  9 :  Similar,  but  lacking  the  red  of  the  crown.  Wing,  4.90-5.00;  col- 
men,  .85-.90.    ^ofr.— Table-lands  of  Southern  Mexico. 

9.  C.  SLEOAKS.     ^  :  Crown  and  occiput  rich  crimson-scarlet,  nape  bright  orange 

or  yellow ;  orbits  surrounded  by  black,  broader  above  and  behind  the  eye ; 
rest  of  head  smoky  grayish,  tinged  more  or  less  anteriorly  with  ^Iden  yel- 
low ;  abdomen  tinged  with  golden  yellow ;  upper  parts  broadly  boned  with 
black  and  white ;  both  webs  of  middle  tail-feathers  broadly  banrad  with  white. 
9 :  Similar,  but  crown  and  occlpnt  ash-gray,  the  latter  sometimee  snfiused 
with  black.    Wing,  4.50-4.90;  culmen,  .95-1.10.    ^a5.— Western  Mexico. 

10.  C.  suPBBCiLiABis.  S  '  Pileum  and  nape  bright  crimson-scarlet,  with  a  huge 
longitudinal  patch  of  black  on  each  side  of  the  crown,  extending  fix>m  the 
anterior  ungle  of  the  eye  to  the  occiput ;  rest  of  head,  including  ba&d  aorosB 
forehead,  dull  whitish,  changing  gradually  to  huffy  drab  on  breast,  etc; 
middle  of  abdomen  bright  red;  upper  parts  broadly  barred  with  black  and 
white,  the  back  tinged  with  buff-yellow ;  inner  webs  of  middle  tail-featheis 
white,  with  broad  bars  of  black,  the  outer  webs  with  a  longitudinal  stripe  of 
white.  9  :  Similar,  but  whole  forehead  and  anterior  part  of  crown  white, 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  crown,  ^d  the  occiput,  black,  this  confluent  with 
the  black  superciliary  patches.  Wing,  5^0-6.00 ;  culmen,  1.30-1.65.  Sab.— 
Cuba. 

B.  Rump  bright  blood-red,  or  crimson-scarlet.) 

11.  C.  8TRIATUS.  S  '  Pileum,  nape,  lower  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  bright 
scarlet-crimson ;  lower  posterior  Side  of  neck  with  longitudinal  stripes  of 
black  and  dingy  white ;  remainder  of  head  and  neck  smoky*gray,  gradually 
changing  to  deep  smoke-brown  on  breast,  etc. ;  abdomen,  crissum,  etc,  light 
yellowish  oUve-green,  without  markings;  upper  parts  (back,  etc.),  broadly 
barred  with  black  and  bright  yellowish  olive-green;  middle  tail-feathers  solid 
black.    Wing,  4.30-5.^ ;  culmen,  1.00-1.30.    ITaft.—Hayti  and  St.  Domingo. 
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1.  CENTUETJS  OAEOLmUS. 

J^peieke  on  Pic  ray4  de  la  Lauitiane,  Buff.  Ois,  vii,  73. 

Pic  rayi,  de  la  LauiHane,  Buff.  H.  Enl.  602  (  9  ad.)— Vieill.  N.  D.  xxvi,  90. 

PicuB  venire  rkhv,  Catesby,  Car.  i,  19,  pi.  19,  f.  2, 

Picue  carohmuB,  Link.  S.  N.  ed.  10,  i,  1758, 113  (based  on  Cateeby,  1.  c.) ;  ed.  12,  i,  1776, 
174.—WiLfi.  Am.  Oni.  i,  1808, 115,  pi.  7,  fig.  2.— Nun.  Man.  i,  1832, 572.— AuD. 
Om.  Biog.v,1839, 169,  pi.  415;  Synop.  1839,183;  B.  Am.iv,  1842, 270,  pi.  270. 
SUNDKV.  Consp.  Pic.  1866, 53. 
Centurus  earolinenaiSy  Swains.    CU^f.  B.  li,  1837. 

Centuru8carolin/us,  Bonap.  Comp.  List,  1838,  40;  Consp.  1, 1850, 119.— Baird,  B.  N. 
Am.  1858,  109;  Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  1859,  no.  91.— DiussfiSB,  Ibis,  1865,  469  (S- 
Texas ;  common  resident).— Allen,  Pr.  Essex  Inst,  iy,  1864,  53  (Massachn. 
setts;  accidental);  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  306  (Florida);  Hi,  1872,  180  (Kan- 
sas).—CouR8,  Key,  1872, 196;  Check  List,  1873,  no.  306;  B.  N.-W.  1874,  289.— 
RiDGW.  Bnll.  Essex  Inst.  Nov.  1873,  185  (Colorado) ;  Field  &  Forest,  Jnne. 
1877,  909  (Boulder  Co.  Colorado);  Cat.  N.  A.  B.  1880,  no.  372 ;  Norn.  N.  A.  B, 
1881,  no.  372.— B.  B.  dc  E.  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  ii,  1874,  554,  pL  52,  figs.  1,  4.— 
Nels.  Bull.  Essex  Inst,  viii,  1876,  116,  153  ( n.  e.  Illinois :  rare  sum.  res. 
leaving  last  of  Oct. :  comm.  in  migr.).— Merriam,  Trans.  Conn.  Acad,  iv, 
1877,  66  (accid.  in  Connectiont).— Brewst.  Bnll.  Nutt.  Om.  Clnb,  ii,  Oct. 
1877, 108  (do.).— MKARN8,  ib.  Jnly,  1878,  146  (ComwaU,  N.  Y.  Sept.  1870). 
ZdfrapicM  earolhiM8,'MAJM,  U6m,  Ac.  Mdtz,  1849,  361;  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  186i,  234;  iy, 

1862,  pLciil,figs.7(^  ad.)8($  ad.). 
Melanerp€8  {Centurus)  caroUnua,  Ridgw.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  Jan.  1874,  378  (Illinois). 

Picus  zebar,  Bodd.  Tabl.  P.  E.  1783  (ex  PI.  Enl.  602). 

Plctts  grieeue^  Vmiix.  O.  A.  S.  ii,  1807,  pi.  116  ( ^  ad.;. 

Pysue  erythrauchenf  Wagl.  Syst.  Av.  1827,  no.  38 ;  Isis,  1829,  513. 

Le  Pic  Carolin,  Valbnc.  Diet.  Sc.  Nat.  xi,  — ,  181. 

Le  Pic  griSy  ViEiLL.  L  c. 

Pic  grie  ray4,  ViKHX,  N.  D.  xxvi,  77.  ^ 

Pic  ray^ffoiB,  Vieill.  "Diet.  pitt.  hist.  nat.  p. 627." 

ReA-heUied  Woodpecker,  Catesby,  Car.  i,  1731, 19,  et  anet. 

Care^a  Woodpecker^  Lath.  Synop.  i,  1781,  570. 

Le  Piczh Wedela CaroltnCy  >  w^, „  i  ^ 

Picikhre  Carolin,  ]  ^^^-  ^  ^• 

H0b. — Bastem  United  States,  west  to  the  eastern  slope  of  Bocky 
Hountaiiis,  south  to  Florida  and  Texas.  Bare  in  northern  States,  and 
apparently  wanting  in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande.  Most  nnmerons 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Gulf  States. 

Adult  i :  Entire  pilenm  and  nape  bright  scarlet,  deepest  on  the  crown, 
the  forehead  lighter,  or  more  pinkish  (sometimes  approaching  reddish 
white);  rest  of  the  head  and  neck,  with  lower  parts,  pale  bnflF-grayish, 
lighter  on  the  chin  and  throat;  middle  of  the  abdomen  pinkish  red,  the 
remainder  of  the  lower  parts  sometimes  tinged  with  the  same,  especially 
on  the  breast  and  cheeks ;  tibiee  and  crissnm  white,  relieved  by  rather 
sparse  hastate  marks  of  black.  Back  scapulars  and  upper  part  of  rump 
broadly  and  distinctly  barred  with  black  and  white,  the  two  colors  in 
about  equal  proportion,  or  the  black  bars  rather  the  wider;  wings  black, 
the  coverts  and  secondaries  barred  with  pure  white ;  primaries  tipped 
with  white,  narrowly  margined  with  the  same  beyond  their  emargina 
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tions,  and  blotched  with  white  near  the  base;  upper  tail-coverts  and 
lower  part  of  rump  white,  relieved  by  rather  sparse  irregularly  hastate 
spots  or  bars  of  black,  the  coverts  sometimes  nearly  immaculate.  Tail 
black ;  the  inner  webs  of  the  intermedice  chiefly  white,  crossed  with  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  broad  black  bars,  or  transverse  spots,  the 
outer  webs  with  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  white  on  the  basal  half;  outer 
rectrices  broadly  barred  at  the  ends  with  dull  white,  and  with  spots  of 
the  same  indenting  the  outer  web ;  next  pair  of  feathers  tipped  with 
yellowish  white.  Adult  9 :  Similar  to  the  (?,  but  red  of  the  crown  re- 
placed by  deep  ash-gray,  lighter  anteriorly;  lower  parts  tinged  with 
red  only  on  the  abdomen,  and  cheeks  with  little  if  any  red  tinge.  Yo%Mg 
$  :  Whole  pileum  dull  brownish  gray,  transversely  mottled  with  darker; 
nape  duU  light  fulvous-red ;  back  and  scapulars  barred  with  grayish 
white  and  grayish  dusky,  much  less  sharply  than  in  the  adult;  abdo- 
men tinged  with  dull  buff,  but  without  red.  Adult:  Total  length  (fresh 
specimens),  9-lOJ  inches;  extent,  15§-17J;  wing  (skins),  4.85-5.40;  tail, 
3.50-^.90;  culmen,  1.00-1.20;  tarsus,  .80-.90.  Bill  (in  life),  slate-black, 
the  basal  portion  of  gonys  sometimes  mixed  with  light  ashy ;  iris  vary- 
ing from  ferruginous  to  bright  scarlet ;  naked  orbital  spaces  olivaceous- 
ashy;  legs  and  feet  olivaceous.    In  the  young ^  iris  brown. 

Among  adult  males  of  this  species,  the  principal  variation  is  in  the 
amount  of  red  tinge  on  the  lower  parts.  In  most  examples  from  the 
Atlantic  States  and  in  many  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  reddish  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  while  on  the  head  there 
is  a  mere  tinge  of  it  on  the  lores  and  cheeks.  Many  western  specimens, 
however,  have  the  breast  more  or  less  strongly  tinged  with  purplish 
pink,  while  two  now  before  me  (IS'o.  34317,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  14, 
1864,  E.  Ooues,  and  one,  in  my  own  collection,  from  Mount  Garmel,  DL 
May  28,  1878),  have  not  only  the  lores  and  cheeks,  but  the  whole 
chin  and  upper  throat  also,  bright  salmon-color^  or  saffron-pink.  In 
these  highly-colored  specimens  the  forehead  is  a  bright  saffron-red, 
while  the  Kansas  City  specimen  above  alluded  to  hsis  the  red  on  the 
abdomen  very  intense,  approaching  a  saffron-scarlet.  Floridan  speci- 
mens are  slightly  smaller  than  northern  ones,  have  the  white  bars  of  the 
dorsal  region  narrower,  but  are  on  the  average  less  richly  colored  than 
examples  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  only  one  of  h,v^  adult  males  ap- 
proaching those  described  above  in  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  red 
tinge  to  the  lower  parts,  throat,  etc.  The  under  surface  is  usually  more 
dingy  than  in  northern  examples,  while  the  forehead  apx>ears  to  be 
lighter  red,  more  abruptly  contrasted  with  the  intense  crimson-scarlet 
of  the  crown.  Of  six  adult  females  from  South  Florida,  two  (Nos.  395, 
coll.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  Cedar  Keys,  December  6, 1871,  and  4924,  AmeUa 
Island,  G.  Wiirdemann),  have  the  occiput  slightly  mottled  with  black. 
Two  examples  from  Southern  Illinois,  in  my  own  collection  (obtained 
October  15, 1873,  and  October  7, 1879),  agree  in  this  respect,  however, 
with  these  Florida  examples.    They  likewise  have  the  black  bars  of  the 
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dorsal  region  equally  wide,  but  they  are  decidedly  larger  Birds:  :  ^A.-'tfiaW 
from  Waller  County,  Texas  (No.  70963,  Kumlien  and  Barll),  agrees  in 
every  respect  with  Illinois  examples.    An  adult  female  from  Southern 
Illinois  (Mount  Carmel,  October  18, 1879),  has  the  occiput  red,  like  the 
nax>e^  while  there  are  several  red  feathers  in  the  middle  of  the  crown. 

2.  CENTUEUS  TRICOLOE. 

Picas  tricolor,  Wagler,  Ibis,  1829,  512  (<y  ad.;  '^Mexico"). 

Ceniurus  tricolor,  Light.  Nomencl.  1854,  76.— SCL.  Cat.  1862,  343,  no.  2049  (Bo- 
gota; Venezuela).— Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,  93  (Venezuela).— Scl.  &  Salv.  P. 
Z.  S.  1864,  367  (Isth.  Panama);  Nom.  Neotr.  1873,  100  (Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Veragua).— Salvin,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  157  (Veragua);  1863,  169  (Venezuela).— 
Wyatt,  Ibis,  1871,  331  (Sta.  Marta,  Colombia). 
Zebrapicus  tricolor,  Malu.  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  1862,  247 ;  iv,  pi.  cvi,  figs,  1,  2  ( <J  and  ? 

ad.). 
Ceniurus  carolinua  var.  tricolor,  B.  B.  &  R.  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  ii,  1874,  654. 

**Centuru8  suhelegans*'  Reich.  Handb.  1851,  411,  pi*  dclxv,  figs.  4415-16  (nee  Bonap. 
1837).— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1855, 162;  1856,  143. 

'^CenturuB  rvbriventris**,  Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1861,  299  (Panama;  nee  Swains. 
1838). 

Le  Piez^bre  trioolore,  I^alh.  I.  c. 

Piez^bre  tricolor,         > 

Adult  S :  Forehead  dull  smoky  whitish,  more  or  less  tinged  with  yel- 
low anteriorly  (on  the  frontal  feathers) ;  crown,  occiput,  and  nape,  bright 
crimson-scarlet,  lighter  posteriorly,  occasionally  interrupted  by  a  band 
of  smoky  gray  or  light  drab  across  the  occiput ;  remainder  of  head  and 
neck,  with  lower  parts,  smoky  drab,  the  head  lighter  anteriorly ;  middle 
of  the  abdomen  bright  scarlet )  tibisB  and  crissum  marked  with  broad 
V-shaped  bars  of  black.  Back  and  scapulars  broadly  barred  with  black 
and  white,  the  bars  of  the  latter  narrower  than  the  black  ones;  wings 
black,  the  coverts  and  secondaries  broadly  barred  with  white;  prima- 
ries bordered  terminally  with  white,  and  blotched  with  the  same  near 
the  base.  Upper  tail-coverts  and  most  of  the  rump  white,  often  im- 
maculate, sometimes  irregularly  and  scantily  barred  with  dusky.  Tail 
black,  both  webs  of  the  intermedia^  broadly  barred  or  transversely  spot- 
ted with  white ;  lateral  rectrices  hoary  smoky  drab  on  the  under  sur- 
face, the  terminal  portion  with  several  more  or  less  complete  whitish 
bars.  Adult  9:  Similar  to  the  ^,  but  red  of  the  pileum  replaced  by 
light  drab,  growing  gradually  paler  anteriorly.  Bill  blackish;  feet 
dusky  (olivaceous  in  life!).  Young  9:  SimUar  to  the  adult,  but  all  the 
markings  less  sharply  defined,  and  the  colors  duller.  Young  9 :  More 
dully  colored  than  the  adult,  the  nape  dull  orange-fulvous,  instead  of 
scarlet,  the  bars  of  the  back,  etc.,  more  indistinct,  and  tinged  with  light 
brownish.  Wing,  4.05-4.55;  tail,  2.50-2.70;  culmen,  .75-1.10;  tarsus, 
.75-.80. 

In  general  appearance  this  species  is  quite  a  miniature  of  0.  carolinus^ 
but  it  is  probably  distinct  specifically.  Close  inspection  reveals  many 
points  of  difiference  besides  the  very  much  smaller  size.    The  frontlet  is 
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:  :••  :*•;*•/'•  :    :  A  '*': 

^??^?^•^P*t^^^I*^*^**''^^^?  and  the  deep  red  of  the  crown  is  very 
abruptly  defined  anteriorly  against  the  whitish  of  the  forehead,  instead 
of  blending  into  the  color  of  the  frontlet,  there  being  no  trace  of  a  whitish 
frontal  band  in  (7.  carolinus  ;  the  abdomen  in  0.  tricolor  is  bright  scarlet^ 
instead  of  light  pinkish  red.  In  0.  caroUnm  the  tibise  and  lower  tail- 
coverts  have  a  few  longitudinal,  irregularly  sagittate  marks  of  dusky, 
whereas  these  parts  in  tricolor  are  heavily  banded  with  transverse, 
somewhat  V-shaped  bars.  In  carolinus  only  the  inner  webs  of  the  middle 
tail-feathers  are  barred  or  spotted  with  white,  while  in  tricolor  both 
webs  are  so  marked.  0.  tricolor  is  also  very  much  darker  colored  un- 
derneath than  C.  carolinus.  The  females  of  the  two  species  do  not  re- 
semble one  another  so  closely  as  do  the  males.  In  that  of  O.  tricolor 
the  red  of  the  nape  is  both  more  restricted  and  duller  than  in  that  of 
0.  carolinus,  the  pileum  is  of  a  light  smoky  drab,  instead  of  pure  ash- 
gray,  and  the  forehead  is  dull  whitish,  tinged  with  yellow  anteriorly, 
instead  of  pinkish  red. 

These  comparisons  apply  to  the  most  southern  examples  of  (7.  carolinus 
I  have  been  able  to  examine,  viz,  a  considerable  number  from  Texas 
and  South  Florida. 

In  this  species,  as  in  most  others,  there  is  much  individual  variation. 
In  a  majority  of  the  adult  males  the  red  of  the  nape  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  crown,  but  in  some  (as  in  an  example  from  New  Granada,  in 
the  collection  of  Salvin  and  Godman),  the  occiput  is  completely  crossed 
by  a  wide  band  of  light  smoky  drab,  widely  separating  the  orange-red 
of  the  nape  from  the  bright  crimson  vertical  patch.  Other  examples 
show  a  more  or  less  complete  coalescence  of  the  two  red  areas,  in  varia- 
ble degree,  according  to  the  individual.  Such  examples  appear  to  in- 
clude adults  as  well  as  young  birds,  so  that  age  has  apparently  nothing 
to  do  with  the  variation  in  question.  In  specimens  having  the  crimson 
of  the  crown  widely  separated  from  the  more  flame-colored  red  of  the 
nape  there  is  a  rather  close  resemblance  to  some  specimens  of  C.  hoff- 
manni,  in  which,  however,  the  abdomen  is  yellow  instead  of  bright  red, 
the  outer  webs  of  the  middle  tail-feathers  streaked,  instead  of  barred  or 
spotted,  and  the  nape  decidedly  red,  instead  of  orange-yellow. 

8  (f).  CENTURUS  RUBEIVENTEIS. 

Centurus  ruhriventriSf  Swains.  Ann.  hi  Menag.1838,  354  (hab.ignot.).— Gray,  Gen,B. 

ii,  1849.  442.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  ix,  1869,  206  (Yucatan). 
Zd>rapicu8  rubnventria,  Malh.  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  1862,  348;  iv,  1868,  pi.  cvii,  fig.  1  (<^ 

ad.).    (Mexico f) 
^*  Zeh'apicus  swaiMonii,  Malh.  1845,  in  mns  Britan."    (Malherbb.) 
" Pious aunfrons ",  Bonap.  P.  Z.  S.  1837, 116(nec  Consp.  i,  1850, 119).  (mde Maliierbk.) 
Piczihre  d,  ventre  aanguitij  Malh.  1.  c. 

Hab. — Tncatan. 

This  bird,  which  appears  to  be  a  well-defined  form,  I  have  not  seen, 
and  therefore  copy  Swainson's  original  description,  and  Mr.  Lawrenotfs 
remarke  in  Ann.  Lye.  If .  T.,  ix,  1869,  pp.  206-7,  which,  with  Malherbe's 
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account,  is  all  that  is  known  regarding  it.  The  specimen  in  the  Smith- 
sonian collection  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Lawrence  has  unfortunately  been 
mislaid,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  make  a  direct  comparison. 

Swainson's  description  is  as  follows: — 

"  Front  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  chin  golden  yellow ;  ears,  and  con- 
nected stripes  over  the  eyes,  cinereous  white;  nape,  middle  of  the 
crown,  and  the  belly,  crimson;  rump,  pure  white. 

"  Inhabits ?    Mus.  Nost. 

"This  most  elegant  species  is  the  smallest  Centurus  I  have  yet  seen. 
Total  length,  7^?^  inches;  bill,  gape  1;  front,  j^^;  wings,  4y3^,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  tail,  which  from  the  base  is  3;  tarsus,  ■^.  Upper  plumage, 
as  in  the  last,  banded  with  black  and  white;  the  latter  being  narrower 
than  the  former;  the  broad  grayish-whit^  band  over  each  eye  unites  in 
front,  and  there  becomes  white,  so  as  to  separate  the  golden  yellow 
roand  the  bill  from  the  crimson  of  the  crown ;  the  yellow  covers  all  the 
face  before  the  eye,  and  passes  round  the  chin ;  the  under  plumage  is 
light  cinereous  gray,  the  middle  of  the  body  and  belly  being  tinged 
with  crimson;  the  tail-feathers  are  black  and  unspotted,  except  the  base 
of  the  middle  pair  and  a  few  spots  and  obsolete  bands  on  the  outer- 
most; bill  deep  black." 

With  regard  to  a  specimen  from  Yucatan,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Swainson's  bird,  Mr.  Lawrence  {l.  c.)  writes  as  follows : — 

"  A  single  male  specimen  agrees  closely  with  Swainson's  description ; 
its  validity,  as  a  species,  has  been  doubted  by  many  writers,  and  gener- 
ally referred  to  0.  tricolor ^  though  admitted  to  be  distinct  by  Malherbe, 
and  accurately  figured  and  described  in  his  splendid  Mon,  of  the  Picidw. 
It  seems  to  be  very  rare,  as  Malherbe  states  that  besides  Swainson's 
example  he  only  knows  of  the  male  in  his  own  collection.  With  spec- 
imens before  me  of  0.  tricolor  from  Bogota,  St.  Martha  and  Panama, 
the  distinctness  of  the  two  species  does  not  admit  of  a  question.  As 
stated  by  Malherbe,  the  bands  on  the  upper  plumage  of  tricolor  arc 
twice  the  width  of  those  of  rubriventris  ;  in  the  last  species  the  trans- 
verse white  lines  on  the  back  are  similar  to  those  of  C.  albifronsy  while 
in  tricolor  they  are  much  as  in  (7.  aurifrons  ;  another  marked  diflference 
is  in  the  central  tail-feathers;  those  of  tricolor  are  deeply  and  broadly 
indented  with  white  on  both  webs,  whereas  in  the  example  of  rubriven- 
tris these  feathers  are  black,  except  for  a  small  space  at  the  base  on  the 
outer  web,  where  it  is  white,  this  color  extending  higher  up  next  the 
shaft.    In  size  and  general  coloring  the  two  species  are  much  alike. 

"  The  acquisition  of  this  specimen  is  of  mucU  interest,  as  it  helps  to 
set  at  rest  any  doubt  of  its  claim  as  a  distinct  species,  and  determines 
its  locality  heretofore  unknown,  though  supposed  to  be  some  part  of 
Mexico.'' 
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4  (?).  CENTURUS  TEERICOLOE. 

Centurus  terricolor,  Berlepscic,  Ibis,  Jan.  1880, 113  (" Orinoco  district  or  Trinidad"). 

^'AfQnis  C.  tricolori  (ex  Bogot&),  sed  major,  et  rostro  longiore,  latiore;  capitis  lateribiu^ 
guld  ot  abdomine  toto  obscor^  briinneo-olivaceis ;  ventre  medio  obscor^  mbio 
(nee  flayo-nibro) ;  tectricibas  caudie  superioribas  inferioribnsqne  nigro  xegn- 
laritur  fasciatis,  primo  viso  distinguendus.  Long,  ala)  108,  candte  60,  rostri 
24,  tarsi  19." 

Judging  from  the  above  description,  this  bird  closely  resembles  0. 
irieolorj  but  is  much  darker  colored,  and  with  the  upper  tail-coverts 
much  more  distinctly  and  regularly  barred  than  in  that  form.  It  is  pos- 
sibly a  local  race  of  0.  tricolor. 

5.  CENTURUS  AURIFRONb. 

Picus  aurifronsy  Wagl.  Isis,  1829,  129,  512  ( <^  ad. ;  Mexico). — Light.  Xomencl.  1854, 

76.— SuxDEV.  Consp.  Pic.  1866,  53. 
Centurus  aurifrons,  Gray,  Gen.  B.  ii,  1849, 442.— Bonap.  Consp.  i,  1850, 119.— Cabax, 

J.  f.  O.  1862,  323.— Cooper  Om.  Cal.  i,  1870,  399  (Texas).— Coues,  Key, 

1872,  196,  Check  List,  1873,  no,  307.— B.  B.  &  R.,  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  ii,   1874, 

577,  pi.  lii,  figs.  3  and  6.— Sennett,  Bull.  U.  S.  Gool.  &  Geogr.  Surv.  Terr,  iv, 

no.  1,  1878,  39  (Hidalgo  and  Brownsville,  Texas;  abt.). — Merrux,  Pt.  U.  S. 

Nat.  Mus.  i,  1878,  151  (Ft.  Brown,  Texas,  abt.).— Ridgw.  Cat.  N.  Am.  B. 

1880,  no.  373 :  Nom.  N.  A.  B.  1881,  no.  373. 
Zehrapicus  aurifrans,  Malii.  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  1862,  240 ;  iv,  pi.  104,  figs.  1-3  (  ^  and  9 

ad.,  <J  juv.). 
Centurus  suhelegans,  Boxap.  P.  Z.  S.  Nov.  14,  1837,  109  ( <J  a4. ;  Mexico) ;  Cons]i.  i, 

1850,  119 ;  Notes  Delatr.  1854,  85 ;  Consp.  Zygod.  1854,  no.  220  (excl.  syn.). 
Centurus  flaviventriSy  Swains.  An.  in  Menag.  1838,  354  (hab.  ignot. ;  ^  ad.). — ScL.  P. 

Z.  S.  1857,  8.— Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858, 110;  ed.  1860,  pi.  42;  Cat.  N.  Am.  B. 

1859,  no.  92;  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  ii,  1859, 5,  pi,  4.— Heerman,  Pacific  R.  R.  Rep. 

X.c.1859,  18.— Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  469  (R.  Grande,  n.  e.  to  Guadalupe  E.; 

resid.). 
Picus  ornatus,  Less.  Mag.  Zool.  1839, 102(<J  ad.).— Weigm.  Arch.  fUrNaturg.  1841,99. 

Centurus  ornatus^  Reich.  Handb.  1854,  410,  pi.  664,  figs,  4409-'10. 
"  Centurus  ehgans'^  Lawr.  (nee  Swains.)  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v.  Apr.  29, 1851,  ll6(Texa8). 
"  Centurus  Santa-Cruzi"  Lawk,  (nee  Bonap.)  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1851, 123 (W.  Texas). 
Tellow-Mlied  Woodpecker,  Baird,  1.  c.  et  Auct. 
Golden-fronted  Woodpecker,  Coues,  1.  c. 
Le  Picz^hve  d  front  d'or  7  ^^^^  jj   ^ 
Pic-Z^bre  d  Front  d'or     > 

Jjitft. — Table-lands  of  Mexico,  north  to  the  Guadalupe  River  in  South- 
ern Texas. 

Adult  Si  Frontlet  yolk -yellow;  nape,  bright  orange-yellow,  varying 
to  orange-red  in  some  specimens ;  occiput  (usually)  and  sides  of  the 
crown  ash-gray  ;  middle  of  the  crown  covered  by  a  patch  (usually  iso- 
lated) of  bright  crimson-scarlet ;  rest  of  the  head,  including  a  band  across 
the  forehead,  dingy  ashy  white,  or  pale  dingy  ash,  as  are  also  the  lower 
parts  back  to  the  flanks  and  abdomen ;  middle  of  the  abdomen  more  or 
less  deeply  tinged  with  yolk-yellow  5  tibise  and  crissum  grayish  white, 
marked  with  irregular  broad  V-shaped  bars  of  black.    Back,  scapulars, 
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wing-covertSj  and  upper  part  of  rump  barred,  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions, with  black  and  white,  the  former  predominating  on  the  wings ; 
secondaries  black,  broadly  barred  with  white ;  primaries  black,  tipped 
with  white,  and  with  a  somewhat  broken  but  conspicuous  patch  of  the 
same  near  the  base,  on  the  outer  surface  j  upper  tail-coverts  and  lower 
part  of  rump  white,  usually  nearly  or  quite  immaculate.  Tail  black,  the 
inner  webs  of  the  intermeduB  usually  wholly  black,  but  very  rarely  (in  only 
one  among  twenty-five  specimens)  with  a  slight  blotching  of  white  toward 
the  base,  and  partially  concealed  by  the  coverts  5  outer  rectrices  inclin- 
ing to  hoary  drab  on  the  under  surface,  the  outer  webs  notched  with  white 
toward  the  end,  and  the  terminal  portion  of  the  inner  web  with  one  or 
two  bars  of  white;  next  feather  sometimes  tipped  with  brownish  white 
or  light  brown.  Adtdt  9 :  Similar  to  the  male,  but  red  crown-patch  want- 
ing, the  whole  plLeum  being  ash-gray,  lighter  anteriorly.  Young  S  (not 
full  grown) :  Colors  much  more  dingy  than  in  the  adult,  and  all  the 
markings  less  clearly  defined.  Pileum  dull  light  grayish  brown,  the 
feathers  somewhat  mottled  with  dusky,  passing  gradually  into  light 
yellowish  fulvous  on  the  nape,  the  middle  of  the  crown  dull  red;  back 
washed  with  fulvous ;  breast  streaked  with  black.  (No.  45044,  Laredo, 
Tex.,  July  28,  1866;  H.  B.  Butcher.)  Bill  slate-black;  feet  dusky 
(olivaceous  in  life  !).  Wing, 5.20-5.65;  tail,  3.40-3.75 ;  culmen,  1 20-1.40; 
tarsus,  1.00. 

Decidedly  the  largest  specimen  among  the  twenty-five  before  me  is 
an  adult  male  from  Silao,  Mexico  (Mme.  Verdey),  in  the  collection  of 
Messrs.  Salvin  and  Godman.  In  this  the  red  crown-patch  is  very  large, 
covering  the  entire  vertex,  and  anteriorly  touching  the  orange-yellow 
frontlet,  thus  almost  obliterating  the  usual  grayish  white  frontal  band; 
the  nape  is  a  deep  reddish  orange,  more  yellow  below.  No.  46816,  from 
Laredo,  Texas  (January  16, 1867 ;  H.  B.  Butcher),  also  has  the  red  crown- 
patch  very  large,  and  the  nape  still  more  intense  flame-color  than  the 
preceding ;  the  white  frontal  band  is  well  defined  and  complete,  how- 
ever, though  posteriorly  the  red  crown  very  nearly  joins  the  orange-red 
of  the  nape  along  the  middle  line.  No.  74677,  Medina  County,  Texas, 
(April  19, 1878 ;  G.  H.  Eagsdale),  has  the  whitish  frontal  band  broader, 
and  the  red  crown  much  more  restricted,  though  posteriorly  it  ap- 
parently does  join  the  bright  orange  nape  in  the  middle  portion.  In 
most  examples,  however,  the  red  on  the  crown  forms  a  thoroughly  iso- 
lated patch  of  variable  form  (oval,  shield-shaped,  or  squarish,  according 
to  the  "make''  of  the  skin),  the  nape  bright  orange-yellow,  and  the 
fipontal  band,  of  grayish  white,  broad  and  complete.  In  the  female  the 
yellow  of  the  nape  is  usually  much  less  intense  than  in  the  male,  in  one 
example  belonging  to  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Godmau's  collection  (vicinity 
of  Mexico  City,  Boucard)  being  of  a  dull  oily-yellow  hue. 

An  adult  male  from  Texas,  in  Mr,  Lawrence's  collection,  has  the  red 
of  the  crown  completely  confluent  with  that  of  the  nape,  exactly  as  in 
typical  santaeruzij  except  that  the  gray  of  the  superciliary  region  en- 
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croaclies  a  very  little  on  the  sides  of  the  occiput }  the  deep  golden  yel- 
low of  the  forehead  is  unusually  extended  posteriorly,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  bar  of  white  between  it  and  the  red  5  the  nape  is  decidedly  more 
flame-colored  than  the  crown,  and  changes  quite  abruptly  below  and 
along  each  side  into  olivaceous  golden  yellow.  The  lower  parts  are  as 
light  as  in  the  most  extreme  examples  of  aurifronsy  while  the  flajiks  and 
crissum  are  entirely  destitute  of  bars,  having,  instead,  longitudinal  sag 
ittate  marks  of  black.  The  inner  webs  of  the  intermedice  are  solid  black. 

5a.  OENTURUS  AUEIFRONS  SANTACRUZI. 

Ccnfurus  Santa  Cruzi,  Boxap.  P.  Z.  S.  Nov.  14,  1837, 116  (<^  ad. ;  Mexico);  Consp.  i, 
1850,  119;  Consp.  Zygod,  1854,  no.  221.— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  343;  1858,  369; 
1859,  367  (Jalapa);  1860,  286,  297;  1864,  177  (city  of  Mexico);  CataL  186S, 
343,  no.  248  (S.  Mexico;  Salama,  Guatemala).— ScL.  &  8alv.  Ibis,  1859,  136 
(Guatemala). — Owex,  Ibis,  18G1,  67  (San  Geronimo,  Guat. ;  descr.  eggs). 
Zehrapicus  santa-cruzif  Malh.  Mon.  Picid,  ii,  18G2,  241 ;  iv.  pi.  cv,  figs.  4  ( ,^  ad.) 
5(9  ad.). 

ricu8  GrateloupensiSf  Less.  Mag.  Zool.  1839,  41  (,J  ad. ;  Mexico). 

Centunis  gratelaupensis,  Bonap.  Consp.  Zygod.  1854,  no.  223(excl.  syn.). 

"Ptciw  auhekgam".  Less.  Descr.  d'Ois.  r^c.  d6c.  1847,  206  (nee  Bonap.  1837). 

Pieus  chrysogenySf  ViG.  Zool.  Beechey's  voy.  1840,  24.— Weigm.  Arcliiv.  1841,  99. 

"  Centurus  auHfrofi8*\  Lawk.  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  no.  4,  1876,  35  (CMliuitan,  Juchi- 
tan,  and  Sta.  Efigenia,  Isth.  Tehuantepec ;  Nov.,  Jan.). 

"  Centurua  alhi/rons  ",  Caban.  J.  f.  0. 18ry2,  324.— ScL.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1869, 364 ;  Nom. 
Neot.  1873, 100.  (Probably  not  Piciw  albi/rona,  Swains.,  which  apparently  =  C. 
radiolatua, ) 

Centurua  poly grammus J  Caban.  J.  f.  O.  Sept.  1862,  326  (St.Bartolo,  S.  Mexico). 

I^  Pic  de  Grateloup,  Less.  Rev.  Zool.  1839,  41. 

Le  Pic  subeUgant^  Less.  Descr.  d'Ois.  r6c.  d^c.  1837,  206. 

Le  Pics^bre  de  Sania-Cruz,  Malh.  L  0. 

Rob. — Southern  Mexico,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala. 

Adult  $  :  Frontlet  yellowish,  varying  from  pale  yolk-yellow  to  bright 
orange,  with  a  red  tinge  centrally;  entire  crown  and  nape  bright  red, 
darker  (deep  scarlet-crimson)  anteriorly,  lighter  and  brighter  on  the 
nape,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  orange  5  the 
occiput  sometimes  ash-gray  laterally,  thus  partly  sepai*ating  the  deep 
red  of  the  crown  from  the  more  orange  hue  of  the  napej  forehead  and 
anterior  part  of  superciliary  region  ashy  white,  forming  a  distinct  and 
sharply-defined  band  across  the  former  5  remainder  of  the  head  light 
dingy  ash  (sometimes  tinged  with  dingy  yellow  anteriorly),  deepening 
gradually  into  olive-drab  on  the  jugulum,  breast,  and  sides ;  abdomen 
rather  dull  orange-yellow,  in  some  specimens  inclining  to  orange-red; 
tibiae,  anal  region,  and  crissum  pale  fulvous,  or  dingy  yellowish  white, 
thickly  barred  witii  blackish,  the  bars  inclining  to  V-shape,  especially 
ton  the  crissum.  Back,  scapulars,  wings,  andail  black,  narrowly  barred, 
except  on  the  primaries  and  tail,  with  white;  upper  tail-coverts  and 
rump  immaculate  pure  white,  the  shafts  of  the  former  brownish  or  dusky; 
primaries  narrowly  skirted  with  white  beyond  their  emarginations,  more 
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broadly  tipped  with  the  same,  and  (asaally)  with  more  or  less  of  white  spot* 
ting  near  the  base  on  the  oater  webs ;  inner  webs  of  middle  pair  of  tail- 
feathers  usually  more  or  less  marked  with  white  (very  rarely  solid  black) ; 
outer  rectrices  hoary  drab  on  the  under  sur£EU>e,  the  outer  edge  indented 
with  small  white  spots,  or  uidications  of  bars,  the  end  portion  of  the 
inner  webs  usually  with  one  or  more  wfiite  bars  (sometimes  with  none). 
Adult  9  :  Similar  to  the  ^ ,  but  entire  pUeum  light  ash-gray,  becoming 
lighter  anteriorly;  nape  varying  from  bright  saflfron-yellow  to  scarlet,, 
with  scarcely  a  tinge  of  orange.  Young  J  :  Similar  to  the  adult,  but  all 
the  markings  much  less  distinct,  and  the  colors  duller.  BiU  black;  iris 
bright  red ;  feet  olive-greenish.  (MS.  notes  on  labels.)  Wing,  6.00-6.75  f 
tail,  3.10-4.00;  culmen,  .95-1.25;  tarsus,  .00-1.00. 

Whether  the  present  form  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  grades  directly  into  three  other  forms, 
viz,  C  aurifransj  C.  dt^nua^  and  C.  hoffmanni.    In  its  typical  condition,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  very  strongly  characterized  race.    Among  the  large  series 
of  specimens  now  before  me,  many  striking  variations  from  the  normal 
tyx>e  are  observable;  some  of  them  tending  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
above-named  races,  others  quite  unique  in  their  characteristic  features.  In 
most  of  the  adult  males,  the  red  of  the  nape  is  entirely  continuous  with 
that  of  the  crown;  but  in  some  (as  in  So.  67834,  Sta.  Eflgenia,  Isth. 
Tehuantepec,  Jan.  10, 1869,  F.  Sumichrast,  and  27966,  Mirador,  C.  Sar- 
torius),  the  occiput  is  crossed  by  a  band  of  ash-gray,  almost  completely 
separating  the  two  bright-colored  areas.    In  the  former  of  the  above 
specimens,  the  head  is  colored  throughout  exactly  as  in  some  examples 
of  pure  C.  aurifronSj  the  nape  being  bright  orange,  markedly  different 
from  the  deep  red  of  the  crown,  and  barely  connected  with  it  along  the 
median  line;  but  the  lower  parts  are  of  a  deep  olivaceous  drab,  the  ab- 
domen deep  safiron,  and  the  posterior  parts  densely  barred,  as  in  typical 
mntacrvzi.    The  upper  parts  are  more  broadly  banded  with  white  than 
in  true  santucruzij  but  less  widely  than  in  either  aurifrons  or  hoffma/nni. 
A  near  approach  to  the  latter  form  is  seen  in  the  broad  and  distinct 
white  bars  (about  7  in  number)  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  middle  rectrices, 
the  outer  webs  of  which  are  marked  with  a  long  narrow  white  stripe ; 
bat  the  size  is  much  greater,  the  dimensions  fhlly  equalling  the  maxi- 
mum of  aurifrons  (wing  6.60,  taU  4.10,  culmen  1.26).    The  Mirador  speci- 
men is  evidently  a  young  bird,  and  has  the  inner  webs  of  the  middle 
rectrices  chiefly  occupied  by  a  large  longitudinal  blotch  of  white.    An- 
other adult  male  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  (No.  67836,  Cliihuitan, 
!Nov.  20, 1868,  F.  Sumichrast)  is  in  all  respects  like  the  one  described^ 
except  that  the  nape  is  deep  orange-red,  and  this  color  more  completely 
coalesced  with  the  crimson  of  the  crown.    It  is  also  equally  large  (wing 
6.70  tail,  4.00,  culmen  1.12).    O.polygrammus,  of  Gabanis,  appears  to  have 
been  based  upon  specimens  representing  this  style.    Adult  females  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  agree  with  the  males  in  the  broadness  of  ther 
white  bars  of  the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  white  markings  of  the  middle 
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rectrices ;  one  of  them  (No.  67835)  has  the  nape  bright  golden  yellow,  the 
other  (So.  54197,  Jachitan,  Sept.  8, 1868)  saffronorange.  Both  have  the 
oater  webs  of  the  primaries  largely  blotched  with  white  toward  the  base. 
As  to  the  females,  there  appears  to  be  no  correlation  between  the  color  of 
the  nape  and  the  locality ;  those  with  deep  red  napes  coming,  respectively, 
fix)m  Baonl,  Ooban,  and  Duenas,  Guatemala,  and  the  city  of  Mexico, 
those  with  orange  napes  from  Eastern  Mexico  ( Jalapa  and  Mirador), 
Guatemala  (Eetaluleu),  and  Western  Mexico.  Two  examples  from  Hon- 
duras, in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Grodman,  are  remarkable 
chiefly  for  their  small  size.  The  male  (San  Pedro,  G.  M.  Whitely)  is 
very  intensely  colored,  the  white  bars  of  the  dorsal  region  narrower 
than  in  any  skins  from  Guatemala  or  Mexico,  and  very  strongly  tinged 
with  fulvous,  the  lateral  and  lower  portions  of  the  head  deep  olive-drab, 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  white  frontal  crescent,  the  white  of  the 
rump  stained  with  fulvous-yellow,  and  the  lower  parts  much  deeper 
olivaceous  than  other  specimens ;  the  inner  webs  of  the  middle  rectrices 
are  solid  black.  The  measurements  of  this  specimen  are  as  follows: 
Wing,  5.00;  tail,  3.30;  culmen,  1.15;  and  tarsus,  .88.  The  female  (Julian, 
G.  M.  Whitely)  is  of  abnormally  small  dimensions,  measuring,  wing, 
4.G0;  tail,  2.90;  culmen,  .95;  tarsus,  .80.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  an 
immature  bird,  and  may  not  have  attained  its  full  size.  In  colors,  it  is 
very  dark,  like  the  male  from  San  Pedro. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  very  highly-colored  examples  to  have  the  white 
of  the  rump  and  upper  tail-covcrts  more  or  less  tinged  with  yelIo\^, 

5b.  CENTURUS  AURIFRONS  DUBIUS. 

'* Picus  oaroUnua",  Cabot  (nee  Linn.),  App.  Stephens'  Trav.  ii.,  — ,  475.    (Uxmal,  Tu- 

caian,) 
Picu8  duUus,  Cabot,  Jour.  Host.  Soc.  N.  H.  v,  1845, 91.     (Uxmal,  Yucatan.) 
Ficiis  erythrophthalmuSy  Iticm,  "Cat.MSS.  Mus.  Berol.  1844";  Nomencl.  1854,  76.— 

Reich.  Handb.  Oct.  1854, 409,  tab.  664,  figs,  4396-7  (  ^ ,  9  ad.). 
"Zehrapious  erythrophthalmus  (Licht.)"  Malh.  Mon.  Picid.  ii,  1862,  243;  iv,  pLcv, 

figs.  1-3. 
*  <  Centurus  alhifroru  (S w. )  ",  Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1869, 205.     (Yucatan. ) 
**  Picus  capistratusy  Licht.  Mus.  Berol.  1841,  nee  Nattbr."    (Malherbb.) 
Piczkhre  aux  yeux  rouges,  Malh.  1.  c. 

Adult  $  :  Entire  pilenm  and  nape  bright  crimson-scarlet  (much  as 
in  C.  carolinti^)y  without  a  trace  of  orange  tinge;  frontlet  scarlet,  sep- 
arated from  the  deeper  red  of  the  crown  by  a  narrow  band  of  dnll, 
smoky  white,  or  grayish  white  (sometimes  nearly  pure  white),  across 
the  forehead;  rest  of  head  and  neck  light  ashy  drab,  approaching 
smoky  grayish  white,  deepening  on  the  jugulum,  bi'east,  sides,  flanks, 
and  upper  part  of  abdomen  into  light  olive-drab,  or  smoky  gray ;  middle 
of  abdomen  bright  scarlet,  usually  without  trace  of  orange  tinge;  tibiae, 
anal  region,  and  crissum,  grayish  white,  thickly  marked  with  V-shaped 
bars  of  black.  Back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and  upper  part  of  rump 
black,  with  sharply-deflned  narrow  bars  of  white,  much  narrower  than 
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le  black  bars  (averaging  aboat  half  as  wide)^  secondaries  narrowly 
orred  with  white ;  primaries  black,  margined  terminally  with  white, 
id  with  a  few  irregular  spots  of  the  same  near  base  of  outer  webs } 
pper  tail-coverts  and  rump  immaculate  pure  white«  Tail  deep  black, 
nnder  surface  hoary  drab,  and  the  lateral  pair  of  feathers  sometimes 
bowing  indications  of  narrow  wliite  bars  near  the  end.  Adult  9  : 
linular,  bnt  the  whole  crown  light  drab-gray,  becoming  lighter  ante- 
iorly  (nearly  white  on  the  forehead).  Bill  slate-black;  feet  dusky  (oil- 
raoeous  in  lifet).  Wing,  4.95-5.40;  tail,  3.40-3.80;  culmen,  1.00-1.30; 
arsus,  .90-.95. 

This  form  is  evidently  most  closely  related  to  C.  santacruziy  but  it  may 
)e  immediately  distinguished,  in  its  typical  condition,  by  the  entire  ab- 
tence  of  even  the  slightest  trace  of  orange  in  the  red  of  the  nape,  while  the 
lontlet  and  abdomen  are  a  pure  deep  scarlet,  instead  of  orange-yellow, 
ii  other  respects,  however,  there  is  a  very  close  correspondence  in  all 
he  colors  and  markings,  even  to  a  minute  degree,  almost  the  only  dif- 
ference consisting  in  the  white  bars  of  the  dorsal  surface  being  still 
^larrower.  In  the  red  abdomen,  and  pure  red  pileum,  nape,  and  front- 
let, there  is  a  closer  resemblance  to  0.  carolinu^  than  to  0.  santa<yruziy  but 
the  red  of  all  the  parts  named  is  more  intense,  while  the  forehead  is 
invariably  crossed  by  a  sharply-defined  band  of  nearly  pure  white.  In 
other  respects  the  two  are  very  different,  (7.  carolinus  having  the  white 
bars  on  the  back,  etc.,  about  three  times  as  wide,  the  upper  tail-coverts 
varied  with  black,  the  middle  tail-feathers  largely  varied  with  white, 
etc  Comparing  the  females  of  the  two  species,  the  present  one  has  the 
crown  an  altogether  lighter  gray,  and  the  red  of  the  nape  and  frontlet 
much  more  intense — the  latter  also  more  abruptly  defined. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  characters'of  this  form,  as 
given  above,  are  absolutely  constant,  for  this  is  not  the  case;  on  the  con- 
trary, specimens  now  before  me  plainly  indicate,  if  they  do  not  actually 
prove,  intergradation  with  C.  santacruzi.  Specimens  from  northern  Yu- 
catan are,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  purely  typical ;  but  an  adult  male  in  Mr. 
Lawrence^s  collection,  md  to  be  from  Guatemala,  has  the  red  of  the  belly 
decidedly  lighter  and  more  flame-colored  than  in  Yucatan  examples,  while 
an  adult  female  from  Orizaba  agrees  with  it  in  this  respect.  The  former, 
moreover,  has  the  inner  webs  of  the  middle  pair  of  rectrices  deeply 
notched  with  white,  while  the  latter  has  a  considerable  quantity  of 
white  blotching  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  same  feathers,  the  outer  webs 
of  which  are  marked,  on  their  basal  half,  with  a  conspicuous  longitu- 
dinal stripe  of  white,  mostly  concealed,  however,  by  the  upper  coverts. 
In  this  example,  the  white  bars  above  are  broader  (about  as  in  average 
specimens  of  santacruzi)^  while  the  dark  bars  of  the  flanks  and  crissum, 
as  well  as  the  white  ones  of  the  terminal  portion  of  lateral  rectrices,  are 
nmch  broader  than  usual. 

The  type  of  Pteus  duMuSy  Cabot,  which  has  been  kindly  loaned  me  by 
H)s  describer,  is  a  fully  adult  male  agreeing  in  all  respects  with  other 
I  specimens  from  northern  Yucatan.  ^g,.^^, .^ L^OOgle 
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5c.  OENTUBUS  AURIFRONS  HOFFMANNI. 

Centurus  hoffmannii,  Cabax.  J.  f.  O.  x,  1862, 322  (Coeta  Rica).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  U. Y.  ix 
1868, 131  (San  Jo86  and  Grecia,  Costa  Rica).— SCL.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Neotr.  1873, 
100  (Costa  Rica). 
PUms  koffmanni,  St7in>EV.  Consp.  Pic.  1866, 54. 
CkmiuruB  autyfrons  var.  hoffnumniy  B.  B.  &  R.  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  ii,  1874, 554. 

Baft. — Costa  Eica. 

Adult  $ :  Frontlet,  pale  dull  yellow  j  forehead  and  anterior  part  of 
superciliary  region,  dull  whitish;  crown  crimson-scarlet;  nape  saJOBron- 
yellow,  varying  to  orange,  sometimes  tinged  with  orange-red ;  remain- 
der of  the  head  deep  smoky  gray  (lighter  anteriorly  and  underneath), 
the  lower  parts  similar,  but  darker;  abdomen  deep  saffron-yellow; 
tibiae,  anal  region,  and  crissum  heavily  barred  with  black,  the  bars  on 
the  latter  more  V-shaped.    Back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  broadly 
barred  with  black  and  white,  the  two  colors  in  about  equal  proportion 
on  the  dorsal  region,  the  black  in  excess  on  the  wings,  the  white  bars 
on  the  secondaries  being  only  about  half  as  wide  as  the  interspaces; 
primaries  black,  the  outer  webs  tipped  with  white  and  usually  spotted 
with  the  same  near  the  base;  upper  tail-coverts  and  lower  rump  immac- 
ulate white,  usually  faintly  tinged  with  yellow ;  tail  black,  the  inner 
webs  of  the  intermediae  edged  with  white  and  deeply  indented  with  broad 
bars  of  the  same,  the  outer  webs  with  a  narrow  lon^tudinal  stripe  of 
white ;  lateral  rectrices  hoary  drab  on  the  under  surface,  margined  ter- 
minally with  dull  white,  the  outer  web  notched  along  the  edge,  near  the 
end,  with  the  same,  and  the  terminal  portion  of  the  inner  web  sometimes 
with  one  or  more  indications  of  white  bars.    Adult  $  :  Similar  to  the 
ij  but  crown  without  any  red,  and  yellow  of  the  nape  duller  and  (usu- 
ally at  least)  without  orange  tinge.    Bill  black ;  iris  hazel  (MS.  note  on 
label  of  9  ad.) ;  feet  dusky  (olivaceous  in  life!).    Wing,  4.60-4.75;  tail, 
2.40-2.90;  culmen,  .90-1.05;  tarsus,  .75-.80. 

.  This  form  presents  a  curious  combination  of  the  features  of  0.  aurifrons 
and  0.  santacruzi  with  characteristics  which  are  its  own.  The  plumage 
of  the  upper  parts  is  exactly  that  of  the  former,  except  that  the  occiput 
and  sides  of  the  crown  are  of  a  decidedly  more  smoky  hue,  while  the 
inner  webs  of  the  middle  tail-feathers  are  invariably  largely  marked 
with  white,  as  described  above.  The  plumage  of  the  lower  parts,  how- 
ever, is  even  darker  than  in  santcieruzij  though  the  posterior  portions  are 
more  coarsely  barred,  as  in  aurifrona.  The  peculiar  features  consist  in 
the  small  size,  and  constancy  of  the  white  markings  on  the  middle  tail- 
feathers,  which  is  only  an  occasional  feature  in  santacruzi  and  apparently 
never  occurs  in  true  aurifram. 
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C.  CBNTUEU8  RADIOLATUS. 

Piciu  varius  medius  jamaicensiSf  Say,  Syn.  ay.  181,  no.  11. 

JPieusJamaken9i»,  Edw.  Gleanings, pi.  244  ( ^  ad.). 

Pie  varid  Femelle,  de  la  Jamaique,  Buff.  PI.  Enl.  597  ( ^  ad.). 

Fieus  carolinuBy  part,  Linn.  S.  N.  i  ed.  12, 1766, 175  (qnotee,  "Pieue  varhts  m^dins,  Sloan 

j  am.  2,  p.  299,  t.  255.    Pions  varima  jamaioeMU,  Brias.  av.  4,  p.  59.    Piou8  jamatcm- 

na,  Edw.  av.  5,  p.  71,  t.  244.  "—Not  of  ed.  10,  1758, 113,  which  is  based  entirely 

on  Catesby). 
Pieu9  radiolatusj  Waoler,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Picua,  no.  39  ( ^  ad. ;  Jamaica) ;  Isls,  1829, 

672. 
Centurusradlolatu8f  Bonap.  Consp.  i,  1850^118;  Consp.  Zygod.  1854,  no.  215.— GOSSE, 

B.  Jam.  1847,  271.— Rkich.  Handb.  1854,409,  no.  961 ,  pi.  dclxiii,  fig.  4406  (^ 

ad.).— ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  79 ;  Catal.  1862, 343,  no.  2046.— March,  Proc.  Philad. 

Acad.  1863, 284.— ScL.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Neotr.  1873, 100  (Jamaica). 
Ze^apums  radiolatus.  Maim.  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  1862, 237 ;  i v,  pi.  civ,  figs.  5  ( ,^  ad. )  6  (  $  ad. ) 
T  Pieus  albifroRs,  Swains.  Philoe.  Mag.  1, 1827, 439  ( a"  ad. ;  ^'Table-lands  of  Mexico  ''— 

error*).— Wagl.  Isis,  1829, 514.— Less.  Compl.  Boff.  ix,  1837,318. 
Picua  larvatu8f  Temm.  PI.  Col.  livr.  73«,  1838,  in  text,  sub  P.  auperciliana. 
Le  PisHbre  de  la  Jamaiquei  Malh.  1.  c. 
The  Woodpecker  of  JamoMa^  Edwasds,  1.  c. 
Badiolated  Woodpecker,  GOSSE,  1.  c. 
Le  front  blane,  Less.  1.  c. 

Hab. — Jamaica  only. 

Adult  ^ :  Fileum  and  nape  bright  scarlet-crimson,  darkest  on  the 
crown;  remamder  of  the  head,  inclading  forehead,  lores,  and  supercili- 
ary stripe,  soiled  white,  changing  quite  abruptly  to  smoky  drab  next  to 
the  red  of  occiput  and  nape,  and  on  the  jngulum,  the  breast,  sides,  and 
abdomen  uniform  deep  oUvaceous  (slaty  plumbeous  beneath  the  sur- 
&ce),  and  with  a  deep  golden-ochraceous  wash  in  some  examples ;  middle 
of  the  abdomen  deeply  tinged  with  saffron-red,  the  tibise  tinged  with 
the  same,  and  indistinctly  barred  with  grayish  dusky  and  dull  whitish ; 
crissnm  black,  narrowly  and  rather  distantly  barred  with  dingy  white. 
Upper  parts  black,  relieve4  by  very  narrow  thread-like  bars  of  white, 
these  widest  apart  on  wings ;  upper  tail-coverts  and  lower  part  of  rump 
also  black,  crossed  by  broader  and  more  distinct  bars  of  white;  tail 
deep  black,  fiie  inner  webs  of  middle  pair  of  feathers  (sometimes  outer 
webs  also)  marked  with  narrow  white  bars.  Adnlt  9  :  Similar,  but 
crown  and  upper  part  of  occiput  smoky  gray,  and  the  white  of  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  head  more  obscured,  or  dingy.    Bill  black ;  feet 

*  ''Above  blackish,  transversely  marked  with  white  lines,  beneath  olivaceons;  front, 
chin,  and  sides  of  the  head  white ;  crown  and  neck  red. 

''  Table  land ;  rare. 

"Total length,  lOi ;  bill,  1-ft ;  wings,  5j  tail,  4." 

This  bird  has  nsnally  been  referred  to  one  or  another  of  the  forms  of  C.  aurifrona. 
Judging  from  the  above  description,  however,  and  especially  by  Bonaparte's  comments 
in  p.  Z.  8. 1837,  p.  116,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  present  species  was  the  one  Swain- 
son  had  in  view,  there  being  at  least  one  other  West  Indian  bird  in  the  same  collection 
enoneoosly  ascribed  a  Mexican  habitat  {Tyrannnla  harhiroatriaf  also  from  Jamaica). 
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dusky.  Toung  9  :  Similar  to  the  adalt,  but  with  red  feathers  on  the 
middle  of  the  crown.  Wing,  5.00-5.40;  tail,  3.70-4.30;  culmen,  1.30^ 
1.45. 

The  only  species  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the  present  one  is  C. 
santacruzij  which,  however,  besides  being  very  much  smaller,  has  the 
upper  tail-coverts  and  lower  rump  immaculate  white,  the  frontlet  golden- 
yellow  or  orange,  the  lower  parts  much  paler,  and  the  white  bars  of  the 
upper  surface  much  broader.  With  the  exception  of  0.  8uperciliaris  (of 
Cuba),  it  is  the  largest  member  of  the  genns,  and  in  the  decided  pre- 
dominance of  black  on  the  rump  and  lower  tail-coverts  is  entirely 
peculiar. 

7.  CENTURUS  UR0PYGIALI8. 

Ceniurus  uropygialia,  Baird,  Proc.  Phil  ad.  Acad,  vii,  June,  1854,  120  (Bill  WiUianM* 
River,  Arizona) ;  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  111 ;  ed.  1860,  pi.  36 ;  Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  1839, 
no.  93.— Reich.  Handb.  1854,  310.— Caban.,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  330  (northern  Mex- 
ico).— Kexnerly,  Pacific  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  b.  1859,  pi.  36.— Heerm.  ib.  x,  c.  1^, 
17.— SuNDKVALL,  Consp.  Pic.  1866,  54.— CouES,  Proc.  Philad.  Acad.  1866, 
57  (S.  Arizona);  Key,  1872,  196;  Check  List,  1873,  no.  30a— Cooper,  Oni. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  399  (Ft.  Mojave).— B.  B.  &  R.  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  ii,  1874,  558,  pi. 
lii,  figs.  2  and  3.  — RiDGW.  Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  1880,  no.  374;  NomencL  N.  Am.  B. 
1881,  no.  374. 

C€nturu8  aulfureiventer,  Reich.  Handb.  Oct.  1854,  410,  pi.  dcixiv,  figs.  4411-12  (^  & 
9  ad.). 

Ze5rapic««  fcauptt,  Malh.  Mon. Pic.  ii,  1862,245;  iv,  1862,  pi.  cvi,  figs.  4,  5  (^  and 
$  ad.).* 

"  Centwrus  hypopoliua",  Puch.  Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  1853,  163  (neo  Licht.,  ex  WaGL.). 

Le  Piczhhre  de  Kaup,  Malh.  1.  c. 

Gila  Woodpecker,  Baird,  1.  c. 

Hab. — Western  Mexico,  extending  into  Arizona  (as  far  as  the  Gila 
Valley),  southeastern  California,  and  western  New  Mexico;  Lower 
California. 

Adult  i:  Head,  neck,  and  lower  parts  soft,  rather  light  smoky  drab, 
asually  deepest  on  the  nape  and  paler  on  the  forehead;  middle  of  the  ab- 
domen pale  yolk-yellow,  in  some  specimens  Inclining  to  bofT;  a  patch  of 
scarlet-crimson  on  the  middle  of  the  crown;  tibiae  and  crissum  white, 
broadly  barred  with  black.  Back  and  scapulars  broadly  and  regularly 
barred  with  black  and  white,  in  about  equal  proportion;  wings  black, 
the  coverts  and  secondaries  broadly  and  sharply  barred  with  pnre 
white ;  primaries  tipped  with  white,  largely  blotched  with  the  same  near 
the  base,  the  longer  quills  narrowly  edged  with  white  beyond  their 
emarginations ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  white,  regularly  barred 
with  black ;  tail  black,  the  inner  webs  of  the  intermedice  white,  broadly 
barred  with  black,  the  outer  webs  with  a  stripe  of  white  extending  the 

**  Malherbe  claims  (Mod.  Pic.  ii,  p.  245,  foot-note)  1853  as  the  date  of  his  specific 
name  **kaupii*\  on  the  ground  that  Bonaparte  instituted  the  name  ''enefieC'l^y 
dedicating  it,  in  the  Revue  et  Magazin  de  ZoologU  for  that  year,  to  ''an  savant  diiecteor 
de  Mus^  de  Darmstadt''.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  not  even  Dr.  Kaup's  name  was  gi^^ 
in  the  passage  quoted  as  evidence,  it  will  readily  appear  that  Professor  Balrd'sspe<^'^^ 
term  uropygialia  was  really  the  first  proposed. 
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greater  length  of  the  fea4)her8 ;  oater  pair  of  rectrices  broadly  barred 
with  white  for  at  least  the  terminal  half  (sometimes  the  whole  length), 
and  next  pair  with  several  broad  bars  across  the  terminal  portion. 
AdtUt  9:  Similar  to  the  ij  bat  without  the  red  crown  patch.  Wing, 
^00-5.30  5  tail,  3.50-3.90  j  calmen,  ,95-1.25 ;  tarsus,  .90-.95. 

This  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  in  which  the  female  has  neither 
red  nor  yellow  anywhere  about  the  head  or  neck,  and  in  which  the  lat- 
eral tail-feathers  are  banded  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  and  the 
npjier  tail-eoi^^erts  transversely  barred. 

Among  thirteen  adult  males  now  before  me  I  find  considerable  varia- 
tion, which,  however,  affects  chiefly  the  color  of  the  nape,  the  exact 
fihade  of  color  pervading  the  head  and  lower  parts,  and  the  size  and 
Bhape  of  the  red  crown-spot.  In  two  specimens  (76735,  Fort  Yuma, 
Dr.  A.  L.  Heermann,  and  49689,  Gamp  Grant,  Arizona,  March  20, 
1867,  Dr.  B-  Palmer),  the  nape  inclines  very  strctogly  to  a  light  ful- 
vous-buff, strikingly  different  in  color  from  the  occiput,  sides  of  the 
crown,  etc  Usually  the  nape  is  similar  in  tint  to  the  breast,  but  of  a 
decidedly  darker  shade,  this  being  particularly  the  rule  in  fall  speci- 
mens, in  which  the  colors  are  darker  and  the  texture  of  the  feathers 
softer  than  in  spring  and  summer.  The  exact  tint  varies  greatly,  how- 
ever, the  darkest  example  (No.  67163,  Pueblo  Viejo,  New  Mexico,  Sep- 
tember 19, 1873,  0.  J.  Newberry),  having  the  nape  a  deep  sepia-drab, 
while  in  the  lightest  (No.  6129,  Gamp  Yuma,  California,  A.  Schott),  it 
is  a  light  ochraceous-buff«  the  lower  parts  being  also  much  paler  than 
usual.  Summer  specimens,  having  the  plumage  more  worn  and  bleached 
than  those  killed  in  the  fall  or  winter,  are  of  course  paler  colored.  The 
exact  shape  and  extent  of  the  red  crown-patch  vary  greatly  in  differ- 
ent examples,  but  this  may  be  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  *^make" 
of  the  skin. 

8.  CBNTURUS  HYPOPOLIUS. 

Picu9  k^popolius,  Waol.  IsiSy  1829,  514. 

ZeiyrapUms  hypopoUua,  Maui.  M^m.  Ac.  Metz,  1848-*9,  361 ;  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  1862, 228 ;  iv, 

pL  103,  figs.  4, 5  ( ^  and  $  ad.). 
Ceniurua  hjfpopoUuSf  Light.  Nomencl.  1854, 76.— Reich.  Handb.  1854,  410,  pi.  665, 
figs. 4413-14  (a*  &  9  ad.).— Lawr.  Bull.  U.  S.Nat.  Mas.  no.  4, 1876, 35 (Cha- 
pnlco,  Pueblo). 
Pierre  dlezan  oendri,  Malh.  U.  c. 

Hob. — Southern  Mexico. 

Adult  i:  Heady  neck,  and  lower  parts,*  back  to  flanks  and  anal  re- 
gion, deep  smoky  gray,  or  purplish  drab,  darkest  on  the  head  above, 
and  nape ;  forehead,  chin,  and  throat  lighter,  the  first  inclining  to  soiled 
white;  eyelids  surrounded  by  a  blue-black  circle,  separated  posteriorly  * 
by  white  on  the  upper  eyelid ;  crown  with  a  quadrate  patch  of  crim- 
son, and  lower  part  of  auriculars  tinged  with  the  same.  Back  and 
scapulars  barred  with  glossy  black  and  brownish  white,  wing-coverts 
and  secondaries  barred  with  purer  white,  the  white  bars  broader  ^ 
Proc.  Uat.  MuB.  8i 8  Juiie,|j^|,^^  J^^gle 
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the  secondaries  and  outer  greater  coverts;  primaries  black  (without 
white  on  outer  webs,  except  at  extreme  base  of  the  inner  quills,  and  a 
very  narrow  edging  to  the  outer  quills),  but  each  bordered  terminally 
with  white.  Eump  and  upper  tail-coverts  white,  marked  lon^tndinally 
with  black.  Tail  black,  the  inner  webs  of  the  intermedim  partly  white, 
this  crossexl  by  oblique  bars  of  black;  lateral  tail-feathers  barred  at 
«nds  and  on  outer  webs  with  white,  the  next  pair  with  incomplete  bars, 
-at  end  only.  Lower  part  of  abdomen,  anal  region,  flanks,  and  crissum, 
soiled  white,  the  flanks  transversely  spotted,  or  irregularly  barred  with 
l)lack,  the  crissum  with  irregular  V-shaped  marks  of  the  same;  ana! 
region  with  smaller,  nearly  obsolete  spots.  Adult  $:  Similar  to  the 
^,  but  lacking  the  crimson  crown-patch.  Wing,  4.90-5.00;  tail,  3.70,- 
culmen,  .85-.90;  tarsus,  .80.  "Iris  brown;  bill  blackish;  feet  ashy-blue." 
(SUMICHRAST,  MS.) 

This  species  is  Very  peculiar  in  its  coloration,  and  needs  no  compari' 
son  with  any  other.  Its  nearest  ally  is  perhaps  C  e^^egans,  with  which 
it  agrees  in  the  dark  color  of  the  breast  and  the  black  surrounding  the 
eyes,  although  0.  uropygialis  is  about  equally  related,  in  the  uniform 
brown  color  of  the  nape,  and  the  squarish  crimson  spot  ornamenting 
the  pileum  of  the  male  alone.  It  is  a  much  smaller  and  decidedly  more 
delicate  species  than  either  of  those  named,  however,  and  differs  widely 
in  other  characters  of  plumage.  The  absence  of  any  red  or  yellow  tinge 
on  the  abdomen,  and  the  longitudinal  markings  of  the  rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts,  which  characterize  this  species,  are  unique  features  in  this 
genus. 

Of  the  single  pair  of  specimens  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine, 
the  female  (B.  Mus.  Salv.-Godm.  "Mexico;  ex  Darmstadt  Mus.'')  differs 
fix)m  the  male  (Mus.  Salv.-Godm.  <«  Valley  of  Mexico ;  H.  S.  Le  Strange''), 
besides  in  the  absence  of  the  red  coronal  patch,  in  having  much  nar- 
rower and  sparser  streaks  of  black  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts, 
and  in  having  the  white  sx>ots  on  the  outer  greater  wing-coverts  larger, 
or  even  so  nearly  coalesced  as  to  form  a  broken  longitudinal  patch. 

0.  OENTTJEUS  ELEGAN8. 

PioiM  eleganSf  Swaks^s.  PhiloB.  Mag.  1827, 439  (  ^  ad. ;  ^'maritimo  land  "  of  Mexico).— 

Less.  CompL  Buff.  ix,1837, 318.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  Brem.  1870, 356  (MazaUaa). 

.    Centurus  elegansy  Gray,  Geii.B.  ii,1849,  442.— Bonap.  Consp.  i,  1850,  119;  Consp. 

Zygod.  1854,  no.  219.— Reich.  Handb.  1854, 411.— Scl.  Catal.  1862, 342,  no.  2043 

(Mexico) ;  P.  Z.  S.  1864, 177  (city  of  Mexico).— SCL.  &  Salv.  Norn.  Neotr.  1873, 

101  (Mexico).— Lawr.  Mem.  Boston  Soc.  ii,  pt.  lii,  no.  ii,  1874,  294  (MazatUn, 

Guadalajara,  Topic,  and  Sonora ;  habits). 

)         Zehrapicus  elegana,  Malh.  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  1862, 225 ;  iv ,  1862,  pi.  102,  figs.  5, 6  ( ^ ,  9  ^^  )* 

Piczehre  6Uganty  Malh.  11.  c. 

Rob. — ^Western  Mexico. 

Adult  ii  Crown  and  occiput  scarlet-crimson;  nape  bright  orange- 
yellow,  sometimes  abruptly  defined  against  the  red,  often  grading  in- 
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sensibly  into  it;  bare  orbital  space  surroanded  by  black,  this  mucb 
broadest  above  the  eye,  where  forming  a  large  longitadinal  patch,  widest 
posteriorly,  on  each  side  of  the  red  crown ;  remainder  of  the  head  smoky 
olive-gray,  lighter  on  the  forehead,  the  frontlet,  cheeks,  and  chin  more 
or  less  strongly  washed  with  golden  yellow;  throat,  jugulam,  breast, 
sides,  and  upper  part  of  abdomen,  uniform  smoky  gray;  middle  of  the 
abdomen  stained,  more  or  less  deeply,  with  golden  yellow;  tibiae,  anal 
region,  and  crissnm  thickly  marked  with  V-shaped  bars  of  black.  Up- 
-per  parts  sharply,  and  rather  broadly,  barred  with  black  and  white,  the 
bars  of  the  two  colors  nearly  equal  in  width ;  primaries  black,  bordered 
terminally  with  white,  and  marked  at  the  base  (of  outer  webs)  with 
large  blotches  of  the  same;  primary  coverts  uniform  black;  lower  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts  white,  with  rather  distant  broad  bars  of  black. 
Tail  black,  the  intermedia^  broadly  barred,  on  both  webs,  with  white; 
lateral  pair  of  rectrices  distinctly  barred  on  both  webs,  to  the  base,  with 
white,  the  bars  not  touching  the  shaft,  however,  except  near  the  end  of 
the  feather;  next  tail-feather  usually  barred  on  the  inner  web  only, 
the  next  two  wholly  black  or  with  mere  indications  of  bars.  Adult  $ : 
No  red  on  the  crown  or  occiput,  which  are  uniform  ash-gray,  the  occiput 
sometimes  (but  rarely)  blackish,  in  consequence  of  the  coalescence  of 
the  black  supraocular  patches.  Toung  •  ^ :  Similar  to  the  adult,  but 
colors  of  the  head  less  brilliant,  and  all  the  markings  of  the  plumage 
less  sharply  defined;  light  bars  of  the  dorsal  region  obscured  by  an  oli- 
vaceous wash.  Wing,  4.50-4.00;  tail,  3.10-3.60;  culmen,  .95-1.10;  tar- 
BUS,  .85-.90. 

In  this  handsome  sx)ecies  tbere  is  rather  an  unusual  amount  of  indi- 
vidual variation.  In  the  adult  males,  the  bright  Indian-yellow  of  the 
nape  is  usually  quite  distinctly  defined  against  the  red  of  the  occiput 
and  crown;  but  in  one  (No.  26991,  Mazatlan),  only  the  lower  margin  of 
the  nape  is  yellow,  the  rest  being  bright  red,  like  the  occiput.  In  this 
example  the  frontlet,  chin,  cheeks,  and  auriculars  are  a,  bright  golden 
yellow,  while  the  jugulum  and  breast  are  darker  and  more  olivaceous 
than  in  others.  In  the  adult  females  the  red  of  the  crown  and  occiput 
is  usually  wholly  replaced  by  uniform  rather  light  brownish  gray;  but 
sometimes  (as  in  No.  23817,  Mazatlan,  J.  Xantus),  the  whole  occiput  is 
black,  while  it  is  not  unfrequently  spotted  with  this  color.  Further- 
more, in  this  example,  also  in  two  others  (Nos.  23752  and  39977,  Mazat- 
lan), the  na^e  is  intense  orange-red  with  merely  a  lower  border  of  yellow. 

10.  CENTURUS  8UPER0ILIARIS. 

Tiau  supereiliaris,  Temm.  PI.  Col.  iv,  1838, 433 ( if  ad.).— Ccv.  Rhg.  An.  ed.  1829,  451.— 
Wagl.  lais,  1829,  515.— Less.  Traits,  1831,  227 ;  Corapl.  BnfF.  ix,  1837,  324.— 

Drap.  Diet.  Class,  xlii, ,  506.— Theinem.  J.  f.  O.  1857,  153. 

Colaptes  superciliariSy  ViG.  Zool.  Jour,  iii,  1827,  445.— D'Orb.  La  Sagra's  Cnba, 

Ois.  1839,  146,  pi.  23  (albinotic  9  ad.). 
Colaptes  saperdlioauSf  Gray,  Gen.  B.  ii,  1849,  446. 
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Centurua  superciliariSy  Boxap.  Consp.  i,  1850,  118 ;  Consp.  Zygod.  1854,  no.  214.— 
Reich.  Handb.  1854,  408,  pi.  632,  figs.  4400  ( (^  ad.)  4401  (albiaotic  9  ad.).— 
GUNDL.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  103 ;  Repert.  i,  1866,  294.— SCL.  CataL  1862,  342,  no.  2042 
(Cuba).— SCL.  &  Salv.  Nom.  Neotr.  1873, 101  (Cuba). 
Zebrapicus  superciliarla^  Malh.  Mem.  Ac.  Metz,  1848-9,361 ;  Mon.Pic.  ii,  18S2,  233; 
iv,  1862,  pi.  102,  figs.  1  ( ^  ad.),  2  ( 9  ad.),  3  (  $  ad.,  alb.). 

^^ Picus  suhocularis,  Less,  Discr.  d'Ois.  rdc.  ddcouv.  1847,  p.  205,  no.  33,  lem&le'\  {Mai' 
herhe.) 

Pic  $ourdl  noiVy  Temm.  1.  c.       * 

Pic  d>  sourcila  noira.  Less.  1.  c. 

Colapte  d,  aouroila  naira^  D*0rb.  I.  c. 

Le  Pic  d  plaque  noiref  Less.  Descr.  d'Ois.  r6c.  d^c. 

Carpinterojdbado    )  y^j^o 

Carpintero  oommttn  ) 

Le  Piczibre  aourcil  noir  ou  auperciliarc  )  ^j . ,  j,  ii  ^ 

PUyzhhre  auperciliare  3 

Sab. — Cuba. 

Adult  $ :  Crown,  occiput,  and  nape  bright  scarlet-crimson,  darker  an- 
teriorly ;  frontal  feathers,  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  culmen,  reddish 
(usually  deeply  red,  occasionally  merely  stained  with  this  color) ;  a  large 
longitudinal  patch  of  black  on  each  side  of  the  crimson  crown,  the  lower 
edge  bordering  the  bare  orbital  space,  and  extending  from  the  anterior 
angle  of  the  eye  back  as  far  as  the  occiput ;  remainder  of  the  head  doll 
whitish,  including  a  distinct  and  usually  broad  band  across  the  fore- 
head; white  purest  on  auriculars  and  forehead,  more  tinged  with  light 
buffy-gray  on  the  throat,  this  changing  gradually  to  a  deeper  shade  of 
the  same  on  jugulum,  the  breast,  sides,  and  abdomen  deeply  boffy 
drab,  tinged  with  golden  biiff  posteriorly )  middle  of  the  abdomen  bright 
red;  flanks,  tibise,  anal  region,  and  crissum  varied  with  V-shaped  marks 
of  black.  Back,  scapulars,  and  wings  broadly  barred  with  black  and 
white,  the  dorsal  region  strongly  washed  with  buff  yellow ;  ramp  and 
upper  tail-coverts  white,  often  tinged  with  pink  and  buff  yellow,  the 
former  with  transverse  bars,  the  latter  with  V-shaped  marks  of  black ; 
tail  black,  the  inner  webs  of  the  intermedice  white,  with  broad,  rather 
oblique,  bars  of  black,  the  outer  webs  with  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  white, 
narrow  and  pointed  posteriorly,  often  barred  with  black  anteriorly ;  hit- 
eral  pair  of  rectrices  marked  with  broad  bars,  or  transverse  spots,  of 
white,  not  touching  the  shaft  except  the  terminal  and  (rarely)  the  sub- 
terminal  spots ;  inner  webs  with  one  or  two  broad  bars  of  white  near  the 
end.  Primaries  black,  the  outer  webs  blotched  with  white  near  the 
base.  Adult  $ :  Similar  to  the  ^ ,  but  anterior  part  of  the  ftrown  white, 
like  the  forehead,  the  occiput  and  posterior  part  of  the  crown  black,  this 
confluent  with  the  black  superciliary  patches ;  bill  blackish  ;  feet  oliva- 
ceous  dusky.  Wing,  5.40-6.00 ;  tail,  4.50-4.80 ;  culmen,  LSO-l.GS;  tar- 
sus, 1.00-1.10. 

The  unique  characters  of  this  very  distinct  species  consist  in  the  large 
size  (largest  in  the  genus),  superciliary  black  patches  combined  with 
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scarlet  nape  and  red  frontlet ;  equal  width  of  the  light  and  dark  bars 
of  the  upper  surface  (in  this  respect  most  resembling  C.  caroKnus)^  and 
the  distinct  buff-yellow  wash  which  pervades  the  dorsal  region. 

11.  CEIJ^TURUS  STRIATUS. 

Picus  dominicensis  slriatas,  Briss.  Orn.  iv,  1760,  65,  pi.  iv,  fig.  1  ( ^  ad.). 

Picas  dominicensis  slriatua  minor,  Briss.  t.  c.  67,  pi.  iii,  fig.  2  ( 9  ad.). 

Picus  striaius  MCll.  S.  N.  Suppl.  1776.--Bodd.  Tabl.  P.  E.  1783  (ex  PI.  Enl.  281,  614).— 

Gmel.  S.  N.  i,  1788,  427.--LATH.  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  2.38.— Valexc.  Diet.  Sc.  Nat. 

xl,  — ,  173  (  9 ).— ViEiLi.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  pi.  114  ( ,^  ad.) ;  Nouv.  Diet. 

xxvi,  1818,  90 ;  Ene.  Mdth.  1823,  1316.— Cuv.   Rhg.  An.  i,  1829,  451.— Drap. 

Diet.  Class,  xiii,  — ,  505.— Wagl.  Syst.  Av.  1827,  no.  40  ( ^  &    9 ).— Less. 

Traits,  1831,  227;  Compl.  Buff,  ix,  1837,  324.— Bryant,  Pr.  Boston  Soc.  xi, 

1866,  98  (St.  Domingo). 
Centurus  striatus,  Gray,  Gen.  B.  ii,  1849,  442.— Bp.  Consp.i,  1850, 119  (  9  );  Consp. 

Zygod.  1854,  no.  216.— Reich.  Handb.  1854,  409,  pi.  delxiii,  figs.  4404-^5  ( 9  ).— 

SCL,  &  Salv.  Norn.  Neotr.  1873,  100  (Hayti). 
Zebrapicus  striatus,  Malh.  Mon.  Pie.  ii,  1862,  231 ;  iv.  pi.  cvii,  figs.  3,  4,  5  ( <^    & 

9  ad.). 
Le  Pio  rayS  de  St  Domingus,  Briss.  Orn. iv,  1760,  65,  pi.  4,  fig.  1  ( ^  ad.). 
Le petit  Pic  ray4de  St.  Dominigue,  Briss.  t.  e.  67,  pi.  3,  fig.  2(9  ad.). 
Pic  rayi,  de  St  Domingue,  Buff.  PI.  Enl. 281  ( ^  ad.). 
Pie  ray^dtSte  noir  de  St  Domingue,  Buff.  PI.  Enl.  614  ( 9  ad.). 
Le  Pic  ray4,  Vieill.  U,  c— Valenc.  /.  c— Less,  t  o. 
Picz^re  rayi  ou,  de  Saint-Doming ue,  Malh.  1.  c. 

Hah. — Island  of  St.  Domingo  or  Hayti,  only. 

Adult  $ :  Crown,  occiput,  nape,  lower  part  of  rump,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  deep  blood-red  or  scarlet-crimson,  the  red  of  the  nape  extending 
over  the  sides  of  the  neck  to  a  point  immediately  behind  the  auriculars  \ 
sides  of  the  neck  below  this  with  two  longitudinal  strii)es  of  dingy 
white,  separated  by  a  black  one  of  about  equal  width ;  the  posterior 
white  stripes  of  opposite  sides  separated  by  a  black  space  on  the  ex- 
treme lower  part  of  the  nape.  Remainder  of  the  head,  smoky  gray, 
gradually  becoming  smoky  drab  or  brown  on  the  jugulum  and  breast, 
this  in  turn  passing  gradually  into  light  yellowish  olive-green  on  the  ab- 
domen, anal  region,  crissum,  sides,  and  flanks,  all  of  which  are  immacu- 
late.* Back,  scapulars,  and  upper  part  of  rump  sharply  banded  with 
deep  black  and  bright  yellowish  olive-green,  the  black  bars  broadest, 
except  on  the  rump.  Wings  black,  the  coverts  banded  with  greenish 
buff,  the  secondaries  with  golden  buff;  outer  webs  of  primaries  spotted 
with  pale  buff.  Tail  uniform  black,  the  lower  surface  dull  hoary  oliva- 
ceous. Bill  plumbeous-dusky,  the  mandible  paler  (probably  bluisk 
white  in  life);  feet  olivaceous  or  plumbeous.  9:  Similar,  but  crown 
deep  black,  the  red  of  the  head  and  neck  beingconflned  to  lower  part  of 
occiput  and  upper  half  of  nape.  Wing,  4.30-^.20  5  tail,  3.35-4.10  5  cul- 
men,  1.00-1.30;  tarsus,  .90-1.00. 

This  is  the  only  CmtwnM  having  red  on  the  rump  or  upper  tail-coverts, 

•  In  aome  examples  the  lower  tail-coverts  have  indistinct  dusky  shaffc-streaks. 
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and  the  only  one,  excepting  C  hypopolius,  without  a  decided  red  or  yel- 
low wash  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  bright  yeUow-green 
color  of  the  lighter  bars  of  the  mantle,  and  in  the  longitudinal  black  and 
white  stripes  of  the  lower  hind-neck,  it  is  entirely  peculiar  in  the  genus ; 
but  in  all  the  essentials  of  form,  as  well  as  the  general  style  of  color- 
ation, it  is  a  true  Centurus. 

APPENDIX. 

In  addition  to  the  species  given  in  the  above  synopsis,  Malherbe,  in 
his  Monographie  des  Picidees  (ii,  18G2),  gives,  besides  Melanerpes  pucker- 
ani,  which  he  includes  in  this  genus,  two  additional  species  of  "  Zebra- 
pictcsj^  viz:  "Z.  gerinii  (Temm.)''  and  '*Z.  aurocapillm  (Vig.).^  They 
may  or  may  not  belong  to  the  genus  CenturtiSj  in  the  restricted  sense ; 
and  since  I  know  nothing  of  either  from  autoptical  acquaintance,  I 
transcribe  below  Malherbe's  account  of  each  in  full,  as  embodying  all 
that  is  known  regarding  these  doubtful  species, 

ZEBRAPICUS  GERINII  (Temm.). 

Picas  varim  indicus;  G£rin,  Omith,,  ii,  p.  48,  pi.  171. 

Picas  caroUnus,  Vau.  D  ;  Lath.,  Ind  orn.,  i,  p.  231,  spec,  18. 

Picas  gerinii ;  Temm.,  pi.  color. ,  73°  livr.,  article  du  P.  superciliaris, 

Mas  Adul. — Albo  uigroque  supra  variolosos;  pileo,  nacM  abdomincque  coccineis; 
fronte  colloque  subttls  llavo-griseis ;  lined  nigral  anaribusperoculosadhumeros  ntrin- 
quo  ductd ;  tergo  et  uropygio  fer6  tolis  albis ;  remigibus  rectricibusque  nigrls 

LE  PICZfiBRE  DE  GERIN. 

"Cette  especo.  que  nous  no  connaissons  que  par  la  description  qu'en 
donne  G6rin  et  que  reproduit  Latham,  tout  en  faisant  une  Yari^t6  dn 
Zebrapicus  caroUnnSy  m'aurait  paru  6tre  le  Piczfebre  capistrate  de  M. 
Lichtenstein,  si  Gdrin  n'annonjait  pas  qu'une  bande  tioire  descend  des 
narines  jtcsqu'aux  ^pauleSj  en  passant  sur  les  yeux.  Ce  caract&re  rap- 
proche  done  ce  Piczfebre  de  Velegans  de  Swainson,  du  superciliariSj  de 
Vhypopolius  et  de  mon  pxwherani^  qui,  tons,  ont  les  yeux  entouwSs  de 
noir. 

"  M.  Temminck  nomme  seulement  ce  grimpeur  dans  son  article  sur  le 
superciliaris  (pi.  col.  433) ;  mais  il  parait  ne  I'avoir  jamais  observe  et  ne 
le  connaitre  que  par  la  description  de  G^rin. 

"  Nous  n'avons  aucun  renseignement  sur  VhaUtat  precis  de  cet  oiseau 
am^ricain. 

^^Coloration. — Le  male^  d'aprfes  G^rin  et  Latham,  a  les  paties  sup^rieures 
ray^es  transversalement  de  noir  et  de  blanc ;  le  dessus  de  la  tete,  la 
nnqne  et  le  milieu  de  I'abdomen,  sont  rouges^  le  froute  et  le  dessous  da 
cou  sont  d'un  gris  jaundtre,  une  bande  noire  s'^tend  de  chaque  c6te  da 
con,  ^  partir  des  narines  jusqu'aux  dpaules  et  en  couvrant  les  yeux  j  les 
r^miges  et  les  rectrices  sont  nouses ;  le  milieu  du  dos  et  le  cropion  sont 
presqu'entiferement  blancs. 

^^Lafemelle  n'a  pas  6t6  ddcrite  paries  auteurs. 
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^^ndbite  FAuK^rique,  sans  pouvoir  indiquer  dans  quelle  contree,  pro- 
bablement  le  Mexique  ou  PAm^riquo  centrale. 

"  Dimensions, — G6rin  et  Latham  n'ont  indiqa6  les  dimensions  meme 
approximatives  de  cette  espfece,  qui  somble  se  rapproclier  pour  la  taillo 
da  Zebrapicus  carolinnSy  puisque  Latham  en  fait  une  yari^t6. 

"  On  ignore  ce  qu'est  devenu  Fexemplaire  d6crit  par  G^rin  et  Latham.'^ 

ZEBRAPICUS  AUEOCAPILLUS  (Vig.). 

PSeiw  anrocapillus ;  YiG.  Proceed.  Zool.  Soo.  Land.,  1832,  p.  4.— Less.,   Compl,  Buff,, 

ix,  p.  315. 
Picus  aureocapillus ;  Gay  ex  ViG.,  Biat,  fis.  de  Chile,  1847  ;  Zool.  p.  373. 

F^MINA  f  Sapra  ater,  albo  fasciatusmaciilatasque  ;  striga  lata  supra  oculos  ad  bu- 
meros  extendente,  alteraque  suboctilaro  interruptfl*,  gulAque  albis  j  pectore  abdomine- 
qne  8ordid5  albesccntibas,  strigis  parvis  fuscis  notatis ;  capite  atro ;  fronte  aareo 
strigatim  notato,  vertice  aoreo. 

LE  PICZfiBRE  A  TfiTE  DOR15E. 

Pic  a  tSte  doree  ;  Less.,  Compl.  Buff.,  ix,  p.  315. 

*' Cette  espece,  da  Mexique,  ne  nous  est  connue  que  par  la  description 
qu'en  donne  M.  Vigors  dans  les  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
LoTidony  et  je  ne  I'ai  observ^e  dans  aucune  collection  d'Europe.  Je  dois 
ajoater  que  je  ne  suis  pas  m6me  certain,  quoique  cela  soit  probable,  que 
cette  espece  appartienne  au  groupe  dans  lequel  j'ai  cru  devoir  la  faire 
figurer,  en  6gard  h  sa  coloration,  la  description  de  I'auteur  anglais  6taut 
tressommaire.  Ce  grimpeur  est  plus  petit  que  notre  Z.  pucherani^  dont 
il  differe  surtout  par  Pabsence  de  rouge  sur  la  t^te  et  sur  Pabdomen. 

"  Je  suis  trfes-port6  h  croire  que  le  sujet  d^crit  parM.  Vigors  etait  uno 
femelle,  et  que  Fesp^ce  ne  setrouve  point  au  Chili,  comme  endoute  aussi 
M.  Gay,  tout  en  la  d^crivant  d'aprfes  Vigors. 

^^  La  femelle  1  Corps  noir  au-dessus,  tachet6  etray6  transversalement 
de  blanc ;  audessus  des  yeux,  une  large  bandelette  blancho*qui  s'^tend 
jusqu'aux  6paules,  et  une  seconde  interrompue,  de  meme  couleur,  sous 
les  yeux ;  la  gorge  est  aussi  de  cette  demiere  couleur;  le  thorax  et  le 
ventre  sont  d'un  blanch^tre  sale  avec  quelques  stries  brunes ;  lat^te  est 
noire  avec  des  ray ures  jaunes  sur  le  fronte,  et  le  sommet  de  la  tete  jaune 
d'or. 

^'^Eabite  le  Mexique. 

^^  Dimensions, — Longueur  totale,  165  millimetres  (les  autres  dimensions 
ne  sont  pas  indiqu^es). 

"  Cette  espfece  flgurait  dans  la  collection  de  M,  Cuming,  que  je  n'ai 
malheureusement  pu  examiner,  et  ce  dernier  Favait  rejue  du  Mexique." 

Smithsonian  Institute, 

January^  1881. 
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OBSBRTATIONS  ON  8IR13I>OIV  lilCnBBTOIDES. 

By  ITiTI.  E.  CARI.I3r. 

Como  Lake  is  a  body  of  water  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference.   It  has  no  known  outlet,  but  is  fed  by  a  stream  of  pure  spring 
water  about  2  feet  wide  and  a  foot  deep,  which,  continually  running, 
prevents  the  lake's  absorption  by  evaporation.    The  lake  is  quite  shal- 
low and  can  be  easily  waded  at  almost  any  part,  being  not  more  than 
10  feet  deep  in  the  deepest  place  that  I  have  been  able  to  tod.    The 
bottom  of  the  lake  is  soft  and  is  covered  in  most  places  with  grass  and 
weeds.    The  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali,  and  a  large 
number  of  cattle  are  said  to  have  died  a  number  of  years  ago  from 
drinking  it.    It  is  very  disagreeable  to  the  taste.    The  amount  of  water 
varies  about  14  inches  during  the  year,  being  highest  in  the  spring  from 
the  melting  snows,  and  lowest  in  the  autumn.    This  is  the  home  of  the 
Siredon  lichenoides  (Baird).     They  never  enter  the  stream  of  fresh 
water,  preferring  the  alkali  water  of  the  lake.    They  seem  to  suffer  no 
inconvenience,  however,  if  placed  in  fresh  water.    I  have  caught  as 
many  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  and  placed  them  in  a  ciiuf,  and  have  never 
had  one  die  from  the  change.    The  change  to  fresh  water  undoubtedly 
hastens  the  metamorphosis  into   the  Amblystoma  form,  as  I   have 
noticed  quite  a  change  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  in  individuals 
placed  in  the  cauf,  while  an  equal  number  kept  in  the  alkali  water  in 
the  boat  have  shown  no  change  in  any  of  them  in  several  days.   I  have 
kept  six  at  different  times  in  jars  of  fresh  water  until  they  have 
completed  their  metamorphosis.    I  made  no  systematic  note  of  appear- 
ance from  day  to  day,  but  my  observation  was  careful  and  regular.    In 
two  cases  the  change  in  external  appearance  was  so  abrupt  that  I  would 
liavc  been  almost  certain  that  another  salamander  had  been  substituted 
for  the  one  in  the  jar  had  I  not  had  him  so  completely  under  observa- 
tion that  it  was  impossible.    The  gills  had  assumed  a  stubby  form  about 
half  the  length  that  they  were  the  night  before,  and  the  gill  on  the 
back  of  the  body  was  nearly  half  gone }  it  took  air  quite  oiten,  and  I 
removed  it  from  the  jar  and  placed  it  in  a  box  with  some  lake  grass 
around  it  to  keep  it  moist.    It  completed  the  metamorphosis  in  a  few 
days.    I  did  not  feed  it  any  during  this  time.    While  it  was  in  the  jar 
it  was  well  fed  with  flies.    The  jar  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  tele- 
graph office.     The  flies  at  first  had  to  be  pushed  in  front  of  it  with 
a  pencil.    It  finally  got  to  know  that  tapping  the  jar  with  a  pencil 
meant  a  fly,  and  would  rise  to  the  surface  immediately  and  snap  at 
whichever  it  saw  first,  pencil  or  fly.    It  furnished  train-men  continual 
amusement  while  here,  and  they  kept  it  constantly  gorged.    Those  that 
1  kept  well  fed  in  jars  and  seldom  changed  the  water,  say  once  in  three 
days,  usually  began  to  show  a  slight  change  in  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
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and  all  of  them  completed  the  change  into  the  AmhJyHtoma  inside  of 
six  weeks,  while  I  have  had  but  three  changes  of  those  kept  in  the  cauf 
(sixty  of  them)  in  three  months.    During  that  time  they  have  not  been 
fed  at  all.    The  Siredan  mexieanus  is  said  to  never  undergo  the  trans- 
formation in  its  home,  and  Professor  Marsh  doubts  that  it  ever  makes 
it  here.    This  doubt  I  can  put  at  rest.    They  do  make  the  change  here, 
and  in  large  numbers.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  July 
and  the  entire  month  of  August,  if  the  day  is  rainy  or  misty,  they  come 
from  the  lake  in  to  the  shore  in  large  numbers,  and  secrete  themselves 
under  some  piece  of  wood  or  rock  where  they  can  keep  moist.    Some- 
times they  venture  out  in  a  shower,  and  the  sun  catches  them  before 
they  can  obtain  shelter  either  in  the  lake  or  under  cover,  and  in  a  few 
minates  kills  them.    They  can  be  found  dried  hard  anywhere  about  the 
lake,  on  the  shore  or  in  the  grass.    While  catching  Siredon  I  have  seen 
and  caught  a  number  of  Amblystoma  in  the  lake,  with  the  metamor- 
phosis, as  far  as  I  could  see,  as  complete  as  those  we  find  half  a  mile 
from  the  lake.    They  cover  the  ground  by  thousands  during  a  warm 
summer  rain,  coming  from  every  conceivable  place  where  tbey  could 
have  found  shelter,  from  under  rocks,  boards,  old  ties,  and  out  of 
gopher  holes.    I  have  a  cat  that  eats  them  greedily.    She  has  fished 
several  out  of  jars  on  the  table  and  devoured  them  during  the  night 
when  there  was  no  one  to  watch  her ;  and  I  am  told  by  a  resident  that 
the  numerous  skunks  that  live  around  the  lake  live  principally  on  them. 
They  are  of  two  colors,  a  blackish  green  and  a  yellowish  green  color.  I 
have  had  two  of  the  blackish  green  complete  the  change  in  sequence, 
while  one  of  the  yellowish  green  was  completing  it  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances of  change  of  water  and  food.    I  think  this  will  be  found  to 
be  the  result  in  all  similar  cases.    I  have  caught  them  in  all  stages  of 
growth  and  in  all  stages  of  their  changes  into  the  Amblystoma  state. 
During  the  months  of  July  and  August  they  lie  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  where  it  is  shallow  ^  but  after  the  first  frost  they  disappear 
completely,  or  at  least  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  them.    I  think 
they  must  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  as  I 
have  stirred  up  the  grass  often  and  have  not  seen  them  issue  from  it. 


ON  TUB   DBfelTAUCTION  OF  FISH  BJT  POISOIVOIJ8   WATKR  IN  TOK 

OUIiF  OF  rri£XI€0. 

By  JOSEPH  Y.  PORTER,  Assistant  Surgeoii,  II.  S.  A. 

United  States  Army  Hospital, 
Office  op  Post  Surgeon,  Key  West  Babbagks,  Fla., 

January  21, 1879. 

Phofessob  :  I  forward  you  to-day  by  express  a  small  box  containing 

a  quart  of  Gulf  water,  procured  20  miles  from  this  port.    I  enclose  you 

a  slip  of  paper  taken  from  the  "Key  of  the  Gulf,"  a  local  of  this  place, 

which  in  its  turn  clipped  it  fix)m  the  "  Forest  and  Stream.'^  It  seems  tob*^ 
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tbe  general  opinion  in  this  section  among  non-scientific  men  that  the  de» 
struction  offish  has  been  dae  to  the  saturated  condition  of  the  water 
with  dogwood  (Comus  Florida).  I  am  informed  that  the  shores  of  Lake 
Okheechobee  aboand  in  this  vegetation,  as  well  as  the  country  aronnd 
it;  and  as  the  land  was  completely  overflowed  last  year — sammer — some 
couple  of  hundred  miles  in  that  vicinity,  water  4  and  5  feet  deep,  it  is 
thought,  as  it  remained  some  little  while  before  running  off,  that  some 
of  the  properties  of  the  Gornus  may  have  been  imparted  to  the  water, 
and  this  in  its  turn  contaminated  the  Gulf  water.  However,  this  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  and  may  not  be  any  nearer  the  truth  than  a  theory  ad- 
vanced by  a  *^  Partington"  of  this  place,  viz,  that  the  fatality  of  the 
fish  was  due  to  a  vulgar  corruption  (volcanic  eruption)  of  the  Everglades. 
The  fishermen  have  suffered  terribly  in  consequence  of  this  calamity,  re- 
turning to  port  trip  after  trip  with  their  "  wells  "  full  of  dead  fish.  They 
say  that  they  meet  with  good  success  in  catching  the  fish  above  Pine 
Island,  Charlotte  Harbor,  and  are  able  to  keep  them  alive  until  return- 
ing, preparatory  to  going  to  the  Havana  market.  They  meet  with  this 
belt  of  poisoned  water  between  this  port  and  PuntaRussa,  and  immedi- 
ately on  entering  or  attempting  to  cross  it  their  fish  come  to  the  surface, 
gasp,  and  die. 

I  trust  that  as  soon  as  the  water  I  sent  you  shajlbe  analyzed  you  may 
be  pleased  to  inform  me ;  for  which  favor  I  shall  be  deeply  grateful. 
I  am,  Professor,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  Y.  PORTER, 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  8.  A.,  Post  Surgeon. 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

Washingt07iy  D.  C. 


THE  FISH  MORTALITY  IN  THE  GULP. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  December  26^  1878. 
Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

In  reply  to  your  communication  soliciting  information  regarding  the 
mortality  among  the  fish  on  the  coast  and  ocean  near  the  Keys,  I  can 
only  say  that  from  personal  observation  I  have  none  to  communicate. 
Through  the  public  press  I  have  noticed  that  fish  have  been  dying  in 
immense  quantities  for  some  time. 

By  some  the  mortality  is  attributed  to  the  freshness  of  the  water  as 
a  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  summer  and  autumn.  Bat 
in  my  opinion  this  explanation  will  not  suffice,  as  the  main  outlets  of  the 
Okheechobee  empty  into  the  ocean  north  of  Pavillion  Key,  and  that 
sheephead,  tarpum,  channel  bass,  and  mullet  visit  and  live  in  brackish 
and  even  fresh  water.  By  some  it  has  been  attributed  to  volcanic  ac- 
tion, and  by  others  to  the  breaking  forth  of  a  subterranean  stream,  the 
waters  of  which  are  poisonous.  One  fact  is  positively  known,  and  that 
is  that  fish  in  enormous  quantities  are  dying  over  a  large  extent  of  the 
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Gulf  from  the  effects  of  something  contained  in  the  water — be  that  some- 
thing deleterious  gases,  mineral  substances  held  in  solution,  or  fungi. 

The  fishing  interest  of  Key  West  is  an  important  one,  for  it  supplies 
thousands  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  if  the  fish  mortality  should 
continue  it  will  bring  privation  and  suflfering  to  many  a  family. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  existing  mortality  among  the  fish  is  a  mat- 
ter of  scientific  importance,  and  should  be  thoroughly  investigated.  I 
would  suggest  the  advisability  of  the  Revenue  Department  or  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  sending  a  commissioner  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  mortality.  The  government  has  a  dispatch  boat  at  Key  West  which 
could  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  expense  would  be  trifling.  As 
a  matter  of  scientific  interest,  independent  of  its  commercial  importance^ 
this  subject  demands  investigation. 
I  remain  yours,  truly, 

0.  J.  KENWORTHY. 

We  warmly  second  Dr.  Kenworthy's  suggestion,  and  hope  the  gov- 
ernment will  permit  the  use  of  facilities  for  investigation  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  in  readiness  at  Key  West.  We  have  already  hinted  that 
the  use  of  fluorescine  in  those  waters  of  Florida  which  empty  into  the 
Gulf  might  serve  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the  boiling  spring,  whose  dis- 
covery somewhere  off  the  Gulf  coast  was  announced  two  months  ago. 
If  such  a  volcanic  spring  exists,  the  poisoning:  of  the  water  can  easily  be 
accounted  for ;  though  the  remedy  to  prevent  continued  mortality  of  the 
fish  is  not  so  readily  found.  The  locality  of  this  boiling  spring  was 
given  by  the  Key  West  Key  of  the  Gulf,  of  November  6,  or  thereabouts, 
as  "along  our  bay  coast  from  two  to  ten  fathoms  out."  This  is  not  very 
definite,  but  it  is  the  most  positive  designation  that  we  have  seen.  No 
authentic  information  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  any  other  source* 
The  fishermen  whose  occupation  has  been  cut  short  so  sud.denly  should 
devote  their  leisure  time  to  efforts  to  determine  the  locality  of  the  ob- 
noxious cause,  wherever  or  whatever  it  is,  and  report  at  once  to  the  rev- 
enue station  at  Key  West,  thereby  seconding  the^  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  remedy  the  evil.  It  will  be  a  direct  way  of  putting  bread  in 
the  mouths  of  their  now  starving  families.  The  polluting  substance, 
whatever  it  may.  be,  is  evidently  most  subtle,  for  its  influence  is  seen 
for  a  distance  of  200  miles,  dead  fish  covering  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
wherever  the  eye  rests.  One  proof  of  its  volcanic  origin  is  that  the 
water  so  polluted  is  of  a  "  red  brick  color,"  at  a  distance  of  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  .while  the  interval  of  water  along  the  land  is  natural 
in  color  and  taste.  Of  its  subaqueous  origin  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
whether  it  has  connection  with  waters  in  the  interior  of  Florida  by  sub- 
terranean passages,  or  has  a  deeper  and  independent  source  and  seat,  is 
what  we  wish  to  know.  The  phenomenon  in  itself  is  not  wonderful  or 
incomprehensible,  being  only  a  reproduction  of  boiling  springs  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  both  in  land  and  ocean.  Off  Matanzas  there  is  an 
immense  spring,  not  hot,  but  of  clear,  cold,  pure  water. — Forest  and 
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AN  ANAI^irSIfl   OF  WATER  I^BSTRVCTITK   TO   FISS  IN   TKE  GULF 

OP  OIEXICO. 

By  F.  m.  ENDLICII. 

Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washifigtan^  D.  C,  April  6, 1879. 
SiB :  Having  completed  the  examination  of  sea-waters  from  the  Golf 
of  Mexico,  so  far  as  the  scant  supply  would  permit,  I  have  the  honor  to 
oflfer  the  following  report  thereupon,  the  water  in  which  the  fish  die 
being  designated  as  A,  the  good  water  as  B : 

A.  B. 

Specific  gravity 1. 024       1. 023 

Solid  constituents  (total),  per  cent 4. 0780     4. 1095 

Ferric  compounds,  per  cent 0.1106     0.0724 

Injurious  organic  matter '. .  ratio=3   ratio=2 

I  find  that  the  water  A  contains  a  large  quantity  of  Al^fce  and  infn- 
soria.  It  is  eminently  probable  that  the  former  may  have  had  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  fish.  Specimens  of  the  algse  have  been  submit- 
ted to  Professor  Goode,  who  will  send  them  to  some  expert,  in  order 
that  their  specific  character  may  be  determined. 

The  "dead  fish"  in  possession  of  the  United  States  ISTational  Museum 
are  such  that  any  examination  of  the  organs  of  respiration  will  be  of 
no  avail. 

I  cannot  find,  even  by  spectroscopic  analysis,  any  mineral  constituents 
in  the  water  A  which  could  noxiously  affect  the  fish. 

In  my  estimation  the  death  of  fish  was  caused  by  the  more  or  less 
parasitic  algae,  which  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  water  A,  but  do 
not  occur  at  all  in  water  B. 

In  case  the  same  phenomenon  should  recur,  the  presence  of  an  expert 
in  the  questions  involved,  more  particularly  chemistry  and  botany,  would 
most  likely  'lead  to  definite  results. 
Eespectfully, 

F.  M.  ENDLICH. 

Prof.  S.  P.  Baied, 

Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution^ 

Washington^  B.  C. 
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PISS  ]fIORTAI.ITY  IN  TSB  GVIiF  OF  ItlBXICO. 

By  M.  A.  inOORE. 

Braidentown  p.  O.,  Manatee  County,  Florida, 

November  30, 1880. 

Sib:  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  writing  you  this  let- 
ter, but  on  yesterday  Maj.  W.  I.  Turner  gave  me  a  blank  circular  of 
yours  and  asked  me  to  fill  out  the  queries  for  him,  which  I  did,  and 
thought  no  more  of  it  at  the  time.  But  on  thinking  the  matter  over  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  matter  here  that  might  be 
of  some  interest  to  your  commission,  as  it  is  one  of  most  vital  importance 
to  many  here. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  we  have  employed  here  a  number  of 
vessels  as  fishing-smacks,  ranging  fix>m  30  to  50  tons,  whose  vocation  it 
is  to  carry  live  fish  to  the  Cuban  markets.  This  industry  provides  occu- 
pation and  subsistence  for  a  large  portion  of  our  population  in  South 
Florida. 

About  two  years  ago  certain  portions  of  our  Gulf  waters  became 
poisoned  in  some  way  that  caused  the  death  of  all  the  fish  that  came  in 
contact  ^rith  it  Whenever  a  smack  with  a  full  fare,  t.  e.,  a  full  cargo  of 
fine  healthy  fish  in  her  well,  sailed  into  this  poisoned  water  every  fish 
would  die,  and  they  would  have  to  be  thrown  away.  This  compelled 
the  vessel  to  return  to  fishing,  at  the  loss  of  a  month's  hard  work. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  occurred  again  ^  the  waters  of  some  portions 
of  the  Gulf  becoming  so  noxious  as  to  kill  the  fish.  The  poison  seems 
to  be  confined  to  certain  localities  and  currents  for  the  time  being,  as 
sometimes  this  state  of  affairs  is  observed  more  marked  at  one  place  and 
sometimes  at  another.  However,  there  seems  to  be  more  of  it  about  the 
mouth  of  Charlotte  Harbor  and  off  Punta  Eassa  than  elsewhere. 

When  this  condition  of  water  prevails,  the  surface*  of  the  water  is 
covered  with  dead  fish,  and  the  beach  is  covered  with  them  in  such  num- 
bers that  sometimes  the  stench  is  intolerable.  During  its  prevalence 
two  years  ago  the  military  commander  at  Fort  Jefferson  on  the  Tortugas 
had  to  make  daily  details  to  carry  off  the  dead  fish  thrown  up  on  the 
beach  for  fear  it  would  breed  a  pestilence. 

I  live  immediately  on  the  beach  of  Palma  Sola  Bay,  and  some  two 
weeks  ago  the  beach  was  covered  with  dead  fish.  The  only  thing  that 
seems  to  be  inexplicable  is  that  this  water  seems  to  affect  what  are  termed 
here  bottom-fish  more  than  any  others.  The  principal  game  of  the  fish- 
ing-smack are  the  grouper  {Serranus  mgritis)^  and  the  snapper  {Ser- 
ranns  erythrogaster).  These,  with  the  perch,  king-fish,  trout,  and  all 
those  fish  which  take  the  hooks  seem  to  be  much  more  affected  than  the 
mullet  (Mugil  Uneatus)^  or  the  pompano  {Bothrolwmu8  pampanus).  In 
our  parlance  here  fish  that  take  the  hook  are  called  bottom-fish  in  contra- 
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distinction  from  those  that  go  in  schools  and  are  taken  with  the  net, 
and  the  bottom-fish  seem  to  be  more  aflfected  by  this  water  than  the 
others.  Numbers  of  sharks  and  rays,  eels  and  catfish  are  thrown  up 
dead  on  the  beach. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  report  of  this  matter  made 
to  yonr  commission,  or  any  attempt  made  at  the  analysis  of  the  water, 
and  would  not  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing,  save  for  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  our  fishermen  are  comparatively  illiterate.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  state  and  condition  of  the  water  are  caused  by  some 
volcanic  action  at  the  bottom.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  technical  names 
of  the  fish,  but  our  fish  have  never  been  properly  classified,  and  I  give 
you  the  best  I  can  do. 

With  a  renewed  apology  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  1  remain,  most 
respectfully, 

M.  A.  MOORE. 

Professor  Baibd, 

Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries^  Washington^  D.  C. 


4IIV  THB  ]>l£STBIJ€TIOIV  OF   FISS  BY  POIil^VTBB  DFATEBH  IN   THK 

GVIiF  OF  aiBXICO. 

By  ir.  €.  "W.  OliAZIER,  Assistant  Sarveon,  M.  H.  S. 

Teeasuby  Department, 
Office  Supervising  Sueobon-Genebal 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
Washingtouj  D.  0.,  December  7, 1880. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  received 
on  the  3d  instant  from  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  G.  W.  Glazier,  of  this 
service,  now  on  duty  at  Key  West,  which  it  was  thought  might  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  B.  HAMILTOl^, 
Surgeon- General  U.  8.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
Prof.  S.  F.  Baird, 

Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries^  Washingtonj  D.  C, 


United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
District  of  the  Gulf,  Port  of  Key  West,  Fla., 
Surgeon^s  Office,  November  25, 1880. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  as  a  matter  of  scientific  interest, 
that  it  has  occurred  several  times  that  fishermen  returning  from  the 
coast  of  Florida  with  fish,  in  an  apartment  of  their  boats  communica- 
ting freely  with  the  surrounding  water,  have  had  them  die  suddenly  on 
reaching  a  certain  kind  of  water  distinguishable  by  its  color.    This  has 
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oc<5urred  several  times,  notably  about  1865  and  in  1878,  when  large  num- 
bers were  thrown  on  the  shore  at  Key  West,  many  of  them  of  very  large 
size,  so  that  perhaps  all  that  came  within  the  influence  of  the  poisoned 
water  perished  sooner  or  later. 

There  is  nothing  known  as  to  the  origin  of  the  poisonous  qualities  of 
the  waters  that  afiect  the  fish  in  this  way,  but  the  prevalent  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  something  emptied  into  the  beds  of  the  fresh- 
water courses  from  volcanic  or  geyser-like  springs,  and  that  as  soon  as 
the  -water  thus  impregnated  reaches  the  sea  it  kills  every  living  thing 
that  comes  under  its  influence. 

It  has  been  reported  that  several  smacks  have  lost  their  cargoes 

within  the  last  two  weeks,  and  that  the  waters  of  Tampa,  Sarasota,  and 

Charlotte  Harbor  were  covered  with  thousands  of  dead  fish,  and  that  the 

stench  was  so  great  that  the  vessels  were  obliged  to  keep  free  from  them. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  C.  W.  GLAZIER, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  M,  H.  S. 
The  Subgeon-General  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 

Washingtanj  D,  C, 


1VOTJB8  ON  SOaiB  FISHES  FR03I  HIJ]>SON>8  RAY. 

By  TARI^ETO^r  H.  BEAN. 

Two  small  collections  of  fishes  collected  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  region, 
and  received  by  the  United  States  National  Museum  in  1880,  are  worthy 
of  note,  because  fishes  from  that  quarter  are  rarely  added  to  museums 
in  the  United  States,  and  consequently  our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  is 
limited. 

One  of  these  lots  embraces  the  following  four  species,  presented  by 
Walton  Hayden,  esq.,  from  Moose  Factory.  The  numbers  at  the  left 
of  the  name  of  the  species  refer  to  the  Museum  Fish  Catalogue. 

27782.  Percopsis  guttatus  Ag. 

The  dorsal  has  9  to  11  developed  rays;  the  anal  i,  7 }  ventral  8;  scales 
in  lateral  line  47  to  48.    Seven  specimens  were  obtained. 

27783.  Stizostbthium  vitreum  (Mitch.)  Jord.  &  Copeland. 
Two  young  examples  about  3^  inches  long. 

27784.  Agipenseb  maculosus  LeS. 
A  young  individual  4^  inches  long. 

27785.  Uranidea  spilota  Cope. 

One  specimen  measuring  4  inches  without  the  tail,  which  is  wanting. 
Vomerine  teeth  only.    D.  ix,  18 ;  A.  12 ;  Y.  i,  4. 

From  Robert  BeU,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada,  have  just  come  the  followiilg  six  species,  all  of  them  collected 
at  the  mouth  of  Nelson  River  except  Cottus  lahradoricus,  which  is  from 
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near  York  Factory.  As  the  last  species  has  figured  among  the  doabt* 
fal  ones  in  oar  lists  of  East  Coast  fishes,  I  give  a  somewhat  detailed  de- 
scription of  it, 

2777C.  Percopsis  guttatus  Ag. 

27777.  Stizostethium  vitreumI  =  {Lucioperca  americana  Cuv.) 
The  example  is  very  young  and  entirely  without  scales,  but  the  species 

is  most  probably  vitreum. 

27778.  Gasterosteus  pungitius  L.  =  {Pygosteua  occidenMis  [C  &  V.J 
Brev.). 

This  is  the  form  described  as  0.  nehulosua  by  Agassiz.    It  does  not 
differ  from  marine  pungitius  except  in  its  fresh-water  habits. 

27779.  Gasterosteus  aouleatus  var.  gymnurus  Cuv. 

The  few  scaly  plates  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  are  present,  but 
rudimentary. 

27780.  Cottus  labradoricus  (Girard). 

Taken  near  York  Factory,  Hudson's  Bay,  by  Kobei-t  Bell,  M.  D.,  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  1880. 

Br.  vi;  D.  X,  14;  A.  14;  V.  i,  3;  P.  17 ;  C.  11  (developed). 

Two  small  spines  above  the  snout ;  a  rough  irregular  prominence 
above  each  orbit  and  two  similar  ones  on  the  occiput.    The  slight  de- 
pression on  the  crown  becomes  narrower  posteriorly  where  its  width  is 
about  one-half  the  length  of  the  space  included  between  the  supraorbital 
and  occipital  prominences.    Four  preapercular  spineSy  two  of  which  are 
at  the  angle;  the  uppermost  and  longest  is  two-thirds  as  long  as  the 
eye,  but  the  spine  is  slightly  imperfect ;  the  two  lower  spines  are  short 
and  extend  downward  and  slightly  forward.    The  length  of  the  longest 
preopercular  spine  equals  the  distance  between  the  eyes  mc^ured  on 
the  bone.    The  long  diameter  of  the  eye  is  one-fifth  of  the  length  of 
the  side  of  the  head,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  snout.    The 
maxilla  is  twice  as  long  as  the  eye,  about  half  as  long  as  the  head  to 
the  end  of  the  opercular  spine,  and  extends  to  about  the  vertical  through 
the  hind  margin  of  the  eye.    Teeth  on  the  vomer,  none  on  the  pala- 
tines.   The  dorsal  spines  are  slender;  the  first  is  twice  as  long  as  the 
distance  between  the  eyes;  the  third  and  longest  is  five-sixths  as  long 
as  the  maxilla  and  one-half  as  long  as  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the 
snout  to  the  end  of  the  occipital  prominences.     The  length  of  the 
spinous  dorsal  base  is  one-fourth  of  the  total  length  without  caudal. 
The  interval  between  the  spinous  and  soft  dorsals  is  one-half  as  long  aB 
the  eye.    The  longest  ray  of  the  soft  dorsal  (9th)  is  about  as  long  a8 
the  middle  caudal  rays,  or  one-sixth  of  the  total  length  with  caudal. 
The  pectorals  reach  a  little  beyond  the  origin  of  the  anal  (to  the  second 
ray  of  the  anal) ;   the  ventrals  are  as  long  as  the  postorbital  part  of 
the  head  and  do  not  reach  near  the  vent.    Skin  above  the  lateral  hne 
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with  a  few  spiny  taberdes,  none  of  them  more  than  one-fourth  as  long 
as  the  eye.  The  specimen  sent  is  a  dried  individual  and  its  colors  cannot 
be  made  out.  There  is  a  small  slit  behind  the  fourth  gUL  The  local 
name  at  York  Factory  is  '<  Miller's  Thumb,"  according  to  Dr.  Bell. 

27781.  CoBEGONUS  Abtedi  LeS.  var. 

The  species  agrees  in  all  respects  with  typical  Artedi  from  the  Oreat 
Lakes  with  the  exception  of  its  smaller  eye.  Two  larger  examples  col- 
lected at  Moose  Factory  many  years  ago  also  have  the  eye  notably 
smaller  than  in  C.  Artedi.  The  local  name  at  York  Factory,  says  Dr. 
Belly  is  "  tuliMJ^  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  8X)ecies  is 
at  all  like  Coregonvs  tullibee,  for  it  is  not  closely  related  to  this  form. 
Specimens  in  alcohol  are  much  desired. 

U.  S.  K'ATiONAi.  Museum, 

Washingtany  D.  C,  March  28, 1881. 


#2f  TUB  niNBBAI«0«ICAI<  C09IP08ITION  OF  TSE  ffOBIHAI.  HESO- 
ZOIC  BIABASB  ITPON  THB  ATI«AIVT1C  BORBBB. 

By  OEOROE  HT.  HA  WES,  PH.  D. 

In  my  opinion  the  Mesozoic  <^  trap  rocks"  have  excited  more  interest 
and  received  more  lichological  attention  than  any  other  defined  rock 
species  upon  the  Atlantic  border.  There  is,  therefore,  no  rock  concern- 
ing the  geological  features  and  chemical  comx)08ition  of  which  we  are  so 
well  informed ;  but  mucb  as  it  has  been  discussed,  the  mineralogical 
composition  has,  in  part,  remained  a  matter  of  sx)eculation  rather  than 
of  definite  knowledge.  As  our  methods  for  determining  such  points  are 
now  much  more  satisfactory,  I  think  that  the  final  determination  of  the 
mineral  composition  of  the  normal  variety  of  this  rock  may  be  accom- 
plished, and  this  will  be  of  much  interest  on  account  of  the  wide  dis- 
tribution and  the  uniform  character  of  these  diabases. 

1  will  give  a  few  references  to  show  the  development  of  our  knowledge 
of  these  rocks  and  the  essential  uniformity  in  their  composition. 

When  Perceval  wrote,  no  attempt  was  made  to  determine  their  com- 
position, and  their  geological  features  and  distribution  were  chiefly  con. 
sidered.^ 

Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  has  at  different  times  pointed  out  the  wonderful 
uniformity  of  these  rocks  wherever  they  occur,  intersecting  the  Meso- 
zoic sandstones  on  the  Atlantic  border.'  He  quotes  specific  gravity 
determinations  by  Professor  Brush  of  New  Haven,  Professor  Gooke  of 
ITew  Jersey,  Professor  Kerr  of  Baleigh,  !N.  C,  and  Professor  Howe  of 
Kova  Scotia,  made  upon  specimens  from  their  respov'tive  localities,  and 

^  See  Dana's  Geology,  page  20. 

*  American  Jonrnal  of  Soienoe,  series  iii,  vol.  vi,  page  104. 

Proc  Kat.  Mus.  81 ^9  Jane  99,  .1 881., ^  ^ 
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which  are  essentially  alike.  Professor  Dtoa  considered  these  ro^»  aift 
composed  of  pyroxene,  inagnetite,  and  labradotite. 

Professor  Howe^  soon  afterward  made-forther  deteminalibiis  of  spio- 
ciflc  gravity  with  the  view  of  illustrating  inore  fttUy  HiiB  tinlfDnnity  <* 
this  composition. 

Chemical  analyses  of  these  rocks  have  been  made  by  Prof.  O.  H.  Cooke,' 
Prof.  W.  G.  Mixter,3  8.  T.  Tyson,*  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Genth,*  which  are  all 
nearly  concordant,  and  show  the  nltiniate  comt>osition  to  be  always 
nearly  the  same. 

The  most  extensive  series  of  analyses  has  been  mlule  by  myself  upon 
specimens  taken  from  various  points  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  ^ 
specimen  fix)m  Jersey  City,  which  was  intended  to  represent  the  Hud- 
son palisades.  These  analyses  demonstrated  the  essential  uniformity  of 
the  composition,  all  variations  being  referable  to  the  degree  of  hydra- 
tion which  represents  the  extent  of  the  decomposition  Of  the  rocks,  and 
the  degree  of  alteration  of  its  pyroxene  to  chlorite.  I  condnded  that 
the  feldspar  was  labradorite,  but  demonstrated  that  the  large  kernels  in 
one  variety  were  of  anorthite. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Dana^  began  the  microscopic  examination  of  tihese  rocks. 
He  confirmed  the  determination  that  these  rocks  are  composed  of  augite, 
triclinic  feldspar,  tod  an  Iron  oxide,  ahd  assumed  fh>m  my  analysis 
that  this  feldfi^ar  was  labradorite.  ^Notwithstanding  this,  these  rocks 
are  stated  to  this  day  by  Credner^  to  be  diorites,  that  is,  hornblendic 
rocks. 

Mr.  P.  Prazer®  has  discussed  my  analysis  of  West  Bock  together  with 
the  analysis  by  Professor  Genth.  He  assumed  the  feldspar  to  be  a 
labradorite  of  normal  composition,  and  calculated  that  labradorite  and 
augite  were  present  in  equal  proportion. 

From  these  works  it  is  then  evident  that  the  unaltered  Mesozoic  dia- 
bases are  all  very  much  alike,  and  are  composed  of  augite,  iron  oxide,  in 
the  form  of  magnetite  and  titanic  iron,  and  a  feldspar  that  has  been 
reasoned  to  be  labradorite.^  This  latter  determination  is  in  need  of 
verification. 

The  method  employed  by  me  for  this  determination  was  that  proposed 

>  Philosophical  Magazine,  Febraary,  1876. 

s  Geological  Report,  New  JetMy,  page  S15. 

s  American  Joamal  of  Science^  iii|  yoL  vi,  page  105. 

^2d  Geological  Sarrey  of  Penna.  report  of  progress  in  York  and  Adams  conntaea* 
page  120. 

B  American  Journal  of  Science,  1875,  vol.  1x,  page  185. 

•Ppoc.  Am.  Association  Adv.  Sci.,  Aug.,  1874. 

7  Credner,  Geologic,  page  532.  With  his  in-deflned  definition  of  melaphyr,  to  whi<^ 
he  refers  a  part  of  these  rocks,  they  certainly  have  nothingto  do.  These  rocks  had 
long  been  demonstrated  to  be  angitic  when  the  last  edition  of  his  work  appeared, 
which  still  states  the  palisades  to  be  of  diorite. 

•2d  Geological  Survey  of  Penna.,  vol.  C,  report  of  progress  in  the  district  of  York 
and  Adams  connties. 

>I  speak  now  only  of  its  essential  original  constituents.    Biotite  and  hornblende 
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t>7  Dr.  {RioiilfBty  whtolif  tbOQf  h  wtt  mvwML  by  him,  was  brought  into 
g&oesiiL  notice  by  hi^  m^re  meeemfvil  Aefv^elopment  of  the  method.^ 

In  a  solation  of  iodide  of  potftssiom,  iodide  of  mercory  was  dissolved, 
and  tlie  sp.  gr.  of  the  resultant  fluid  wm  8.18<^  Some  of  the  diabase 
fiom  Ja»ey  Oity,  whieh  is  particulariy  fresh,  w^s  pulverized  till  all  the 
graJAB  would  pass  tbfoug^  eoarae  masliu*  Fcom  this  powder  the  dust 
was  separated  by  washii^g  in  water,  and  the  mass  of  uniformly  fine 
tpeaivB  WHS  put  into  tibe  fluid,  whm  the  ioen  .osid^  and  augite  sank  to 
the  bottom  and  only  feldspar  remained  on  the  top.  I  diluted  till  the 
4p.  gr.  deesemed  to  3,  when  mme  grains  of  a  compound  charaoter  set- 
tled out,  and  the  mioEOsoope  indieated  that  the  floating  mineral  was 
eQijrely  of  feldspar.  I  diluted  and  made  the  garavity  2.90,  and  nothing 
of  Qonsequenoe  feU  dawn^  neither  did  auy  considerable  pcfftion  settle 
fiom  the  mass  tiU  the  sp.  gr.  had  rea>ched  2.69,  when  at  this  point  the 
mass  of  feldspar,  on  being  9iixed  with  the  fluid  as  before,  separated  into 
two  parts  with  such  fieusiUty  as  to  plainly  show  that  two  minerals  were 
present  Further  ^periQients  on  the  parts  did  not  result  in  any  further 
separations,  ai)d  it  was  therefore  decided  to  analyze  these  parts.  These 
analyses  were  performed  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Howe^  of  the  Scientific  School  at 
New  Haven^  and  were  found  to.  be  composed  as  follows: 


FEia>SPAB  m  JBiBffiY  OIVT  ^UBABB. 


Sp.  <5r.  ever  2M. 

SiQ, 52.84 

Al,03 i!8.62 

Pe^Oa 1.62 

OaO 11.81 

MgO 46 

Na,0 2.38 

K^O 86 

H,0 1.06 


.88 

.278 

•  609 

.21 

.01 

.038 

.000 


B  O  :  B,0,  :  SiO* 
1  1      3.3 

B,0:BO 
1.      4.7 


99.65 


€p.  Or.  under  2.69. 

SiO, ...60.64 

AWO, 24.11 

¥e,0» 

CaO  ..:.... 

MgO 

Ka,0 

BiO. 

H,0 


1.14 
9.15 
.27 
4.11 
1.06 


L.01 
.234 
.007 
.163 
.107 
.066 
.011 


B  O  :  BsOs  :  SiO. 
1       96      4.09 
BtO :  B  O. 
1.        2,2 


100.97 


It  is  therofoie  plain  tiiat  the  feldsjtfithic  element  in  this  rock  is  not 
any  single  feldspar.  One  of  the  feldspars  is  vety  idainly  labradorite, 
and  the  other  has  the  ratio  of  andesite.    The  two  feldspars  were  dis- 

Ixave  been  found  in  small  amoant  in  some  specimens.  Apatite  is  nniformly  preaeot 
jw  a  jaisately  mioioeoopic  constitnenV  and  the  wliole  seqnenc.  of  seoUtes  aad«b]«ritea> 
-with  qnartz,  caldte,  and  otbei  mineiats,  aie  present  as  decomposition  products,  bat  as 
A.mle  It  is  a  monotononsly  .iuiiform..ffiixtare  of  the  aboTe  three  minerals. 

>  Tbeate  pt^aent^es  it  la  fboolt^  dcs  sciences  de  Paris,  pour  obtenir  le  grad  de  doe- 
tmr.  Contribntians  &  I'^tnde.  des  piopri^tft  physiques  et  diiffliqaee  des  mineranx. 
mieiMCopiquea.    Par  M.  J.  Thoulet. 

'This  result  was  obtained  by  uniting  the  proportions  recommended  hy  Victor- Qold, 
achmidt,  Ueber  Verwendbarkeit  einer  KalinmqnecksilbeijodidlSsaDg,  Ac  Inangoial 
Desacrtotion  su  Heidelberg^  Stottgait,  1880. 
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tuDgaisbable  under  the  ndcrosoope,  and  the  optical  prcq^erties  of  the 
grains  offered  no  pecnliarities  to  conflict  with  the  above  determination. 

The  analysis  of  the  anorthite  and  aagite  that  I  picked  from  West 
Bock  may  be  added,  and  onr  knowledge  of  this  diabase  may  be  said  to  be 
quite  complete  as  regards  the  composition  of  the  fresh  rock.  I  will  place 
together  the  analyses  of  the  rock  and  its  other  components.  ProliBSsor 
Genth's  analyses,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  more  complete  than  any 
that  I  have  made,  since  he  determined  the  traces  of  lithia,  copper,  and 
solphor.  Bnt  his  analysis  was  made  on  more  hydrons  material }  them- 
fore  I  will  nse  my  old  analysis  of  West  Bock,  New  Haven,  becrase  tiie 
analyzed  material  was  very  fresh,  bright,  and  clear,  and  also  illiisirates 
the  commonest  variety  of  the  rock. 

This  rock  and  the  following  minerals  from  it  have  been  analyzed: 


1. 
t 

1 

< 

8K)b 

SL78 

12.70 

8.60 

8.26 

.44 

10.70 

7.68 

2.14 

.80 

1.41 

.14 

.68 

60.71 
8.65 

"ii'io* 

.81 
18.86 
18.68 

as 

.64 

■■"iiffl 

Tr. 
1.80 

.46 

3j&::::!::"::::::::::"::::::::::::::::: 

FtaOt 

FeO 

HvO 

c»o 

Stgo"  ::::::::::::::  i:*:;; 

K£o!:;i;:!i"ii;;i;;;;;rj;r!i""ii!"r"" 

ICO 

TiOt 

pJoJ  "  I!I!"i;!  ;"'"I!'III""      .. 

TgniWn.  ,,  ., .-.x............ 

1.17 

.06 

OH  80 

loaoo 

10a82 

*  My  uudytis  with  the  titanic  aoid  determinatloiis  1^  Dr.  A.  B.  Holr^  American  Joiunal  of  Sdenea, 
ToL  tz,  1875,  page  185. 

Knowing  that  the  feldspathic  element  is  complex  we  can  now  calca- 
late  approximately  the  percentage  composition  npon  the  basis  of  tiie 
elements  which  are  pecoliar  to  the  species  involved.  If  in  this  manner 
neglecting  the  water  we  determine  the  percentage  of  the  mineral  con- 
stitaents,  we  obtain 

Anorthite,  15.52;  albite,  22.16;  potash  feldspar,  2.32;  angite,  54.47; 
titanic  iron,  2.68;  magnetite,  1.76;  apatite,  .32;  total,  99.23. 

The  composition  of  this  mixture,  on  adding  again  the  water,  wonld  be 
as  follows : 


SiO, 51.78 

AljOj 12.46 

FejOa 92 

FeO 10.67 

MnO 44 

OaO 10.77 

MgO 7.63 


Ka,0. 
K,0.. 
TiO,  . 
PtO,  . 
H,0.. 


9i.» 
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This  analysis  differs  from  the  one  aotnaUy  performed  only  in  fractions 
of  percentages  in  the  alamina  and  soda^  and  I  tlunk  may  be  assomed 
as  being  nearly  correct.  The  amount  of  iron  in  the  two  analyses  is 
identical,  but  there  is  some  difference  in  the  state  of  oxidation,  which 
can  readily  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  secondary  actions  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  rock  analyzed. 

It  becomes  very  easy  now  to  see  how  extremely  diversified  the  feld- 
spathic  element  may  be  in  rocks  of  this  nature.  The  molecules  may 
arrange  themselves  in  very  diversified  ways,  while  the  rocks  remain 
identical  in  composition.  Circumstances  of  cooling  might  cause  anor- 
thite  to  separate  in  a  nearly  pure  condition,  when  there  would  be  a  com- 
pensating acidity  in  the  remainder  of  tiie  feldspathic  element.  This  is 
a  much  mofre  satisCactory  explanation  than  thas  which  I  oflered  at  the 
time  I  demonstrated  the  presence  of  anorthite  in  the  West  Kock  dia- 
base,^ for  as  my  analysis  showed,  the  presence  of  the  anorthite  did  not 
modify  tiie  ultimate  composition  of  the  rock.  On  the  other  hand  pure 
anorthite  might  be  entirely  absent  and  its  molecules  might  enter  into 
combination  with  the  molecules  of  the  potassium  and  sodium  feldspars, 
to  form  one  or  more  intermediate  species,  as  in  the  Jersey  City  diabase, 
and  much  diversity  might  exist  in  this  feldspathic  element  in  different 
localities  without  the  slightest  change  taking  place  in  the  ultimate  com- 
position of  the  rock. 

I  regard  this  work  as  of  some  importance,  since  it  completes  our 
knowledge  of  the  normal  composition  of  a  rock  which  has  a  great  dis- 
tribution and  very  uniform  characters,  and  shows  that  this  rock  is  more 
complex  in  composition  than  had  been  supposed.  Besides  it  has  been 
common  to  consider  what  feldspar  enters  into  the  comi)Osition  of  basic 
rocks  like  this,  rather  than  what  feldspars.  An  exquisite  balance  of 
composition  and  circumstance  would  be  necessary  to  crystallize  such  a 
rock  with  a  single  feldspar,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  convinced  that 
massive  rocks  are  rarely  simple  as  regards  their  feldspathic  constituent.' 

It  has  also  an  important  bearing  upon  the  microscopic  determination  of 
feiilspars  by  means  of  optical  properties.  The  method  proposed  by 
Pumpelly,  and  further  developed  by  Fouqu^  and  Levy,  is  used  for  the 
determination  of  the  species  of  feldspar  by  seeking  for  the  greatest 
angles  which  elasticity,  planes  make  with  twinning  planes,  in  the  zone 
with  axis  perpendicular  to  the  twinning  plane.    There  is  of  course  a  pos- 

i  Am.  Jour.  8cL  1875,  vol.  iz^  p.  189.  I  concladed  that  a  mlDute  change  in  the  com- 
poeition  of  the  rock  would  be  Buffleient  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  anorthite,  which 
on  account  of  its  inftasibility  would  first  crystallize  &om  the  rock  mass,  as  was  evi- 
dently the  case. 

*  Fouqu^  has  demonstrated  the  complexity  of  the  feldspar  in  S^ntorin  andesites, 
Bantorin  et  ses  £mptiona,  page  366. 

I  have  examined  the  basic  rooks  at  PeeksldU,  on  the  Hudsony  recently  described  by 
Ptoibssor  Dana,  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xx,  page  194.  The  feldspathic  ele^ 
ment  was  easily  separated  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  a  pink  variety  of  ande- 
iate  and  the  other  white  orthodase. 
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sible  chance  in  a  section  that  no  crystals  dionld  be  intersected  in  a 
plane  possessing  the  approximate  maximum  angle  between  the  traces 
of  the  twinning  plane  and  elasticity  plane,  and  there  is  also  a  possibiUlgr 
that  one  might  examine  many  sections  with  approximately  equal  angles 
of  extinction  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  twinning  plane,  as  the 
method  requires,  without  meeting  such  as  possess  an  angle  characteristie 
of  the  species,  even  were  such  present;  hence  the  correct  determination 
of  the  species  by  this  method  must  remain  to  a  certain  degree  a  matter 
of  chance.  But  when  the  feldspathic  element  is  complex,  a  determina- 
tion based  upon  this  method  would  lead  one  to  determine  the  whole  of 
the  feldspar  as  belonging  to  the  species  with  the  maximum  angle  of  ex- 
tinction. This  method  has  been  applied  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
but  the  considerations  here  advanced  show  that  the  method,  although 
entirely  correct  in  principle,  and  certainly  of  some  value  in  lithological 
research,  is  not  adapted  to  the  final  determination  of  the  exact  nature 
of  the  feldspathic  constituent,  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  erroneous  condu- 
sions. 

All  are  fi&miliar  with  the  grand  diversity  of  the  secondary  products 
that  occur  in  these  rocks,  and  which  hare  enriched  the  mineral  cabinets 
of  the  whole  world.  The  contact,  modifications,  and  structural  fiBatnres 
are  none  the  less  interesting ;  but  it  is  not  the  intention  to  consider 
these  questions  here.  It  will  be  well  to  record  the  observation  that  they 
are  sometimes  so  modified  by  quick  cooling  upon  the  exterior  walls  of 
the  dikes  in  contact  with  the  sandstones  that  they  become  crypto* 
crystalline,  and  contain  long  aoicular  feldspar  crystals  in  a  glassy  ground 
mass,  and  in  other  microstractures  resemble  augite  andesites.  The  oo- 
currence  of  glass  has  not  been  heretofore  noticed  in  these  rocks.  Ex- 
cepting such  local  modifications  the  rocks  are  always  like  the  ordinuy 
old  diabases,  and  ev^i  in  mieroscopic  features  monotonously  alike 
wherever  fresh  stones  occur. 

These  rocks  so  characteristic  of  our  Triassic  are  additionally  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  comparative  absence  of  eruptive  material  intruded 
in  the  similar  Triassic  sandstones  of  fiurope. 

National  Museum,  Woikingtan,  D.  O^  April  6, 1881. 


Olf  TflnBl»BTBBMIlf  ATIOIf  OP  VEI^l»SFAKIIfTiniir  SECTIONS  OV  B#€K8. 

By  GEORGC  HT.  HAWCS,  PM.  D. 

In  my  recent  article  upon  the  composition  of  the  diabases  *  which  in- 
tersect the  MesoEoio  red  sandstones  upon  the  Atlantic  border,  I  sug- 
gested that  the  complexity  of  the  feldspathic  element  in  basic  rocks  is 
probably  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  tliat  this  com- 
plexity is  liable  to  cause  a  serious  error  if  the  method  of  detenninatf  on 

*  Thia  Tolume,  pAge  1S9. 
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by  means  of  the  measarement  of  the  majdmam  oBgle  between  the  twin- 
niiig  plaae  and  the  elasticity  planes  in  thin  sections  ont  in  the  zone  with 
Ub  axis  perpendicolac  to  the  twinning  is  followed, 

I  Irish  also  by  means  of  an  analysis  to  draw  attention  to  the  circum* 
stiiDce,  that  the  absence  of  a  twinning  plane  parallel  to  the  brachypin- 
aeud  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  this  is  a  circumstance  bearing  npon  the 
same  point  and  demanding  recognition  in  lithological  work. 

At  the  St  Panl  Island,  Labrador,  from  whence  the  beautifnl  striated 
labradorite  specimens  are  obtained,  there  are  also  fonnd  large  pieces  of 
feUspar  with  beantifnl  bioad  basal  cleavage  planes,  which  show  no  trace 
of  striation,  and  basal  sections  of  which  in  polarized  light  under  the  mi- 
enMoope  show  no  trace  of  twinned  structure. 

A  piece  of  this  feldspar  in  the  cabinet  of  Professor  Brush,  at  Kew 
Hsyen,  is  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  its  basal  cleavage  ismueh  more  perfect 
than  is  usoalij  the  case  with  labradorite,  and  its  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
dinophiacoid  ia  very  much  poorer  than  usual.  It  only  shows  in  the 
hiter  direction  a  conchoidal  vitreous  firacture,  with  mere  traces  of  cleav- 
Iga  Its  dark  color  is  imparted  to  it  by  a  multitude  of  minute  black 
needles,  the  larger  of  which  are  inlaid  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
crystal.  The  intersection  of  an  elasticity  plane  and  the  base  is  inclined 
^  to  the  edge  between  the  basal  and  brachypinacoidal  cleavages,  while 
the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  and  the  brachyplnacoid  is 
iadined  no  xq  th^  game  edge,  and  both  inclinations  are  in  the  directions 
<duiracteristic  of  labradorite. 

An  analysis  of  this  feldspar  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Taylor,  of  the  National 
Ifofieam,  yielded  him  the  following  result : 

SiO,        S3.66  -^    60.        .890        3. 

A1,0,      27. 78  -r  103.        .269  I 

Fe»03        1. 15  4-  160.        .007  i    -93 

GaO        12.01  ^    56.        iSU 

MgO    .      tr. 

K^O  4 10  ^    62.        .066 

K%0         1.68  -^  94.2        .018        1. 


100.28        • 
SiOs:     SaOs:    BO.        B,0:  BO 
3  1  1  1        2.5 

^e  angles  and  analysis  therefore  show  that  this  is  a  typical  labra- 
<l<nite,  and  as  it  forms  at  the  St.  Paul  Island  a  component  of  a  coarse- 
^ined  rock,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  type  of  a  triclinic  feldspar,  which 
^Nd  not  be  determined  in  a  thin  section  by  mews  of  any  method  based 
^POQ  the  existence  of  twinning  planes. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  some  ot^er  cases. 

^  diorite  from  Dixville  'Sotdb.  in  the  White  Mountains,  described  on 
I*g6  96  of  my  report  on  the  Lithology  of  New  Hampshire,*  contains 

•  Geology  of  New  Hampahire,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcook,  vol.  III.  ^^^i^ 
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Ittrge,  dear,  glassy  crystals  (microtine  of  TBchermak)  of  a  feldspar  sunple 
in  strttctore,  my  analysis  of  which  proved  it  to  be  andesite.  Some  of 
the  anorthosites  described  by  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  in  the  Qeology  of  Can- 
ada,  1 863,  were  proven  by  hlB  analysis  to  be  composed  of  pure  labradorite, 
and  some  sections  of  the  same  which  he  submitted  to  me  for  examination 
were  fonnd  to  be  composed  of  a  mnltitnde  of  small  grains,  none  of  which 
were  twinned.  Some  of  the  fine  crystals  of  oligoclase  from  Bodenmais 
are  simple  crystals  so  far  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  twinning  is  concerned. 

If  feldspar  habitnally  showed  their  cleavages  in  then*  sections  f  the 
optical  method  might  still  be  followed  with  some  certainty,  bat  as  they 
do  not,  when  the  grains  are  too  small  to  allow  cleavage  firagments  to  be 
obtnined  for  optical  examination,  the  method  followed  by  me*  in  the 
examination  of  the  feldspathic  constituent  of  the  Triassic  diabase  is  the 
most  reliable. 

In  consideration  both  of  the  complexity  of  the  feldspatiiic  element  in 
most  rocks,  and  of  the  possibility  of  the  simplicity  of  stmctore  in  tri- 
clinic  feldspars,  the  very  carefully  developed  methods  founded  upon  the 
relation  of  twinning  planes  and  elasticity  planes  in  chance  sections  are 
liable  to  lead  to  wrong  results. 

National  Museum,  April  20, 1881. 


Olf  CBBTAIIV  CBBTACBOVS  VOflAIIiS  FBOBI  AlUKAlVflAS  AlfD  C#I<#- 


By  €•  A.  HTHITC. 

In  volume  III  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  pp.  157-1(>2,  five  species  of  Cretaceous  fossils  (together  with 
some  Tertiary  species)  were  described,  but  not  then  illustrated.  Illus- 
trations of  those  Cretaceous  species  are  now  given  on  the  accompany- 
ing plate  of  this  volume,  together  with  those  of  two  other  Cretaceous 
forms  which  are  for  the  first  time  described  in  this  article. 

The  Arkansan  species  were  collected  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Ulrich  in  the 
vicinity  of  Little  Bock,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Museum,  together 
with  a  parcel  of  other  fossils,  mainly  moUusca,  which  he  fonnd  asso- 
ciated with  them.  The  greater  p»rt  of  these  Arkansan  specimens  are 
in  the  condition  of  mere  casts  of  the  interior  of  the  shells,  and  therefore 
the  determination  of  their  specific  and  generic  relations  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory  in  all  cases. 

*Thi8  Yolame,  page  — ,  The  method  of  separating  constituents  of  rocks  by  meanfl 
of  a  heavy  solation  wa9  first  proposed,  according  to  von  Lasanlz,  by  Fleuvian  de 
Bellevne  and  Cordior,  at  the  beginning  of  ibis  century.  Church  suggested  the  use  of 
the  solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  iodide  of  mercury,  in  the  MinenJogical 
Magazine  in  November,  1677. 

Thoulet  bettered  the  method  and  introduced  improTed  apparatus.  (Bulletin  de  la 
fioc.  Min^al.  de  France,  1879,  No.  1. )  Victor  Ooldschmidt  suooeeded  in  increasing  the 
special  gravity  of  the  finid  to  3.2.    (Inaugural  Dissertation,  Stuttgart,  1880.) 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  them  so  far  as  their  specific  and  generic 
identity  coold  be  determined : 

CaUianassa  ulrichi  White. 

Tubulostium  diekhoMti  White. 

Nautilus  texanus  Shumard. 

Turritellai apparently  two  speciefii. 

Anchura f 

Lunatia f 

CorJnOal f 

Cytherea f 

CroMateUa^  t 

AxiwBa f 

CueulUBa f 

Idonearea f 

Modiola ^f 

Ostrea 1 

ChrypJuea  pitcheri  Morton  t 

Spines  of  an  Echinoid. 

The  two  species  described  in  this  article  as  new  were  collected  by  Mr. 
Glebnm  in  the  valley  of  South  Platte  Biver,  a  few  miles  from  Jnles- 
burg,  Colo.  He  foand  associated  with  these  two  species  several  other 
mollnscan  forms,  all  of  which  are  characteristic  of  the  later  Cretaceous 
strata,  equivalent  with  those  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Eiver  region,  which 
are  generally  known  as  the  Fox  Hills  and  Fort  Pierre  Oroups.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  species  collected  by  Mr.  Glebum,  so  far  as  they 
are  determinable : 

Nautilus  dekayi  Morton. 

Placenticeras  placenta  Dekay. 

Scaphites  canradi  Morton. 

Turris  {Sercula)  contortus  Meek  &  Hayden. 

Cantharusi  julesburgensis  (sp.  no  v.). 

Pyropsis  bairdi  Meek  &  Hayden. 

Fasciolaria  {Piestoeheilus)  culbertsoni  Meek  &  Hayden. 

Pyri/usus  subturritus  Meek  &  Hayden. 

Anchura  americana  Meek  &  Hayden. 

Lucinu  clebumi  (sp.  nov.). 

Bolemya  bilix  White. 

Inoceramus  barabini  Morton. 

Following  are  descriptions  of  the  two  new  species  before  referred  to, 
and  also  references  to  the  other  five  Cretaceous  species  which  were 
described  in  volume  III,  all  of  which  are  illustrated  on  the  accompany- 
ing plate  in  this  volume. 

Oallianassa  X7X.BI0HI  White. 

(Plate  — ,  Figs.  10  and  U.) 
CaOianaaaa  ulricki,  White  1880,  Ftoo.  U.  S.  National  Mnaenm,  toL  iii,  p.  161. 
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Tubuloqtium:  biokhauti  White. 

(Plate  —y  Figs.  12  and  13.) 
Spirorhist  diokhauU  White,  1880,  Froo.  U.  8.  National  Musenm,  vol.  iii,  p.  161. 

Since  the  description  of  this  si>ecies  was  published  (loc  cit.),  certain 
fragments  have  been  brought  to  light  which  indicate  that  this  shell 
really  belongs  to  a  group  for  which  Dr.  Stoliczka  in  PaL  Indica,  voL  iiy 
p.  237,  proposed  the  generic  name  Tiibulostium.  Our  iq>eoies  is  indeed 
very  closely  related  to  his  T.  dutcoideum  (op.  cit.,  pi.  xviii,  figs.  20-25). 
The  tubular  prolongation  of  the  mouth  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  this  group  of  shells.  Our  specimens  do  not  show  this  fea- 
ture clearly,  but  it  is  probable  that  that  portion  of  the  shell  has  been 
broken  off,  as  is  suggested  by  the  added  outline  in  figuce- 12, 

Ganthabus  f  jULESBUBaENSis  (sp.  nov.). 

(Plate— ,  Figs,  land 3.) 

Shell  short  fusiform ;  spire  moderately  elevated ;  volutions  convex, 
apparently  five  or  six  in  number,  obscurely  flattened  upon  the  outer 
side  and  obliquely  flattened  or  slightly  concave  upon  the  distal  side ; 
the  outer  side  of  the  volutions  marked  by  four  strongly-noised  revolving 
ribs  (including  the  two  prominent  ones  which  border  the  flattened  por- 
tion of  the  outer  side)  which  are  narrower  than  the  spaces  between  them ; 
the  distal  side  marked  by  two  or  three  similar,  but  less  distinct  revolving 
ribs,  the  convex  proximal  side  of  the  last  volution  marked  by  numerous 
ribs  similar  to  those  of  the  outer  side,  but  which  decrease  in  prominence 
anteriorly  after  the  flrst  two;  longitudinal  varices  irregular,  somewhat 
numerous,  giving  the  shell,  in  connection  with  the  revolving  ribs,  a 
rugose  aspect. 

Length  about  50  millimeters ;  ^ameter  pf  the  last  yplutio^  22  milli- 
meters.   (Museum  ISo.  11468.) 

Only  a  sinfp^le  example  of  this  species  has  been  discovered,  and  that 
is  imperfect,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Its  characteristiCiS  are,  however, 
so  well  marked  that  it  may  be  readily  recognized  as  distinct  firom  any 
hitherto-described  form. 

Position  and  locality. — ^Later  Cretaceous  strata  (equivalent  with  the 
Fox  Hills  and  Fort  Pierre  Groups  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Biver  region) 
in  the  vicinity  of  Julesburg,  Colo.,  where  it  was  obtained  by  Mr.  W. 
Olebum. 

Lfion A  PBeFUi»A  White. 

(Plate  — ,  Figs.  5  and  6.) 
LuduM  profunda  White,  1880,  P^oo.  U.  S.  National  Mosemn,  yoL  ill,  p.  158. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 


Fio.  1.  Cantiiarusf  Juleoburgensis;  lateral  view. 

"  2.           "                       "              apertural  view. 

''  3.  Lacina  clebnmi ;  right-side  view. 

"  4.            "            "         dorsal  view. 

**  5.  Lucina  profunda;  right  valve. 

"  6.            "            "          left  valve. 

"  7.  Pteria  (Oxytoma)  erecta;  right  valve. 

"  8.            "            "               *'        left  valve. 

"  9.  Solemya  bilix ;  right  valve. 

"  10.  Callianassa  nlrichi ;  left  manns;  exterior  view. 

"  11.            "               "               "               interior  view. 

''  12.  Tubulostiom  dickhauti ;  lateral  view. 

**  13.            •*                      "           peripheral  view. 
All  of  natural  size. 
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LUOINA  CLEBUBNI  (sp.  HOY.). 
(PlAte  — ,  Figs.  3  and  4.) 

Shell  moderately  large,  indistinctly  pentahedral  in  marginal  outline; 
valves  moderately  convex ;  posterior  side  tmncate,  basal  border  rather 
short,  nearly  straight  or  slightly  convex,  abruptly  rounded  up  to  the 
posterior  border  and  broadly  rounded  up  to  the  antero-basal  border; 
front  prominent,  somewhat  abruptly  rounded  above;  antero-dorsal  bor- 
der slightly  concave,  nearly  horizontal;  postero-dorsal  border  slightly 
convex,  sloping  downward  and  backward,  its  whole  length  occupied  by 
a  large  prominent  external  ligament;  lunule  very  narrow,  hardly  so 
wide  as  the  ligament,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  antero- 
dorsal  border;  beaks  small,  situated  subcentrally;  umbonal  ridge  not 
weU  defined,  passing  near  the  posterior  and  postero-dorsal  borders. 
Surface  marked  by  the  usual  distinct  lines  of  growth,  and  also  by  some- 
what numerous  strongly  and  sharply  raised  concentric  lines,  especially 
upon  its  upper  and  umbonal  portions. 

Length  37  millimeters;  height  30  millimeters;  thickness,  both  valves 
together,  14  millimeters.    (Museum  No.  11469.) 

This  fine  shell  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  preceding,  but  it  is  a 
more  robust  form,  its  transverse  diameter  is  proportionally  greater,  the 
front  more  prominent,  the  basal  border  less  abruptly  rounded,  and  the 
external  ligament  larger  and  more  prominent.  In  its  large  size  it  re- 
sembles L.  aoddentdlis  Morton,  as  identified  by  Meek  and  figured  in 
vol.  ix,  XT.  S.  Geol.  Sur.  Terr.,  but  in  its  abrupt  posterior  truncation  and 
greater  prominence  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  front  it  differs  con- 
spicuously from  that  si>ecie8. 

The  ligament  of  this  shell  is  unusually  largo  and  prominent  for  that 
of  a  lAuAna,  but  it  has  the  outward  characteristics  of  a  species  of  that 
genus.  Besides  this,  an  imperfect  separate  valve,  too  fragile  for  pre- 
servation, which  was  found  associated  with  the  oUier  specimens,  and 
which  apparently  belongs  to  the  same  species,  shows  the  hinge,  pallial 
line,  and  muscular  markings  which  characterize  Lueina. 

Position  and  locality, — ^Later  Oretaceous  strata  (equivalent  with  the 
Fox  Hills  and  Fort  Pierre  Groups  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Biver  region) 
in  the  vicinity  of  Julesburg,  Oolo.,  where  it  was  obtained  by  Mr,  W. 
W.  Clebum,  and  in  whose  honor  the  si>6oific  name  is  given. 

SoLEMTA  BiLix  White. 

{Plato -^  Fig.  S.) 
^l0Mya  Wix  White,  1880»  Proo.  U.  S.  National  Mnseimi,  vol.  lit,  p.  IfiS. 

This  Species  was  also  found  by  Mr.  Gelebum,  near  Julesburg,  Colorado. 

PnSEBIA  (OXTTOMA)  BBSOTA  White. 
(Plate  — ,  Figfl.  7  and  8.) 
Pkrta  {Osyiama)  enOa  White,  1880,  Proo.  U.  S.  National  Mnseom,  voL  iii,  p.  157. 
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]>BS€BIPTI01f  OF  A  NBW  SPBCIS9  OF  dOBIBSOX  (CM>BIBSOX 
MODOlf)  FBOJH  SAlf  DIBdO,  CAIiIFOBlflA. 

By  ROSA  SMITH. 

Allied  to  Oobiesox  reticulatus  Oirard. 

Form  essentially  like  thatof  O.  reticulatusy  and,  as  in  that  species,  the 
snout  blontly  and  evenly  curved.  The  greatest  height  of  the  body  is 
across  the  pectoral  fins,  and  the  width  is  also  greatest  between  those 
fins.  Head  broader  than  body  but  less  deep.  Cleft  of  the  mouth  ex- 
tending to  the  anterior  rim  of  the  orbit.  Lips  thickish  as  in  O.  reHculatu$. 
The  anterior  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are  less  declined  than  those  of  O, 
reticulattiSy  nearer  vertical  than  horizontal,  each  of  them  tricuspid  at 
tip,  the  central  cusp  largest;  about  eight  incisors  on  the  mandible. 
Teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  conical,  in  an  irregular  series  of  seven  to  nine, 
the  alternate  four  or  five  being  larger  than  the  other  three.  Oill-mem- 
branes  free  from  the  isthmus.    Opercular  spine  sharp. 

Sucking  disk  entirely  similar  in  form  and  structure  to  the  other  spe- 
cies, its  tips  extending  nearly  as  far  as  do  the  fr'ee  tips  of  the  pectorals. 

The  distance  from  vent  to  base  of  the  caudal  fin  is  contained  in  the 
distance  from  vent  to  tip  of  snout  slightly  more  than  one  and  a  half 
times  (2|  in  O.  reticulatus). 

Length  of  head  contained  two  and  three-fourth  times  in  total  length 
to  base  of  caudal  as  in  &.  reticulatus;  the  tail  proportionally  longer  than 
in  (7.  reticulatuSj  although  the  vertical  fins  have  fewer  rays ;  in  both  the 
dorsal  fin  is  a  little  longer  than  the  anal,  having  its  origin  in  advance 
of  the  anal  and  terminating  opposite  it.  The  caudal  fin  is  rounded 
and  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  generally  with  few  punctulations  and 
these  at  its  base.     Dorsal  rays  11 ;  anal  10. 

Slate  color  rarely  nearly  plain,  usually  with  rather  broad,  distinct, 
slightly  mottled  with  paler  yellowish  bands  across  the  dorsal  region; 
the  first  a  distinct  band  through  the  eyes,  the  second  much  broader 
and  situated  at  the  posterior  margin  of  pectorals;  a  roundish  spot 
of  same  color  may  be  seen  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin ; 
these  spots,  when  viewed  from  above,  form  a  third  light  band,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  second  band  equalling  that  between  the  orbital  band 
and  the  second  or  central  one.  A  dark  bar  at  base  of  caudal.  nnd»> 
neath  yeUowish,  with  dark  punctulations  on  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
belly,  fine  punctulations  on  the  light  bands,  on  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins 
and  base  of  caudaL 

This  species  is  known  to  me  by  about  fifty  examples  collected  by  Mr. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Orcatt,  and  found  adhering  to  stones  in  company  with 
!I)fphlogobiu8  califamieMts  *  at  Point  Loma.    It  diflEBrs  frt>m  G.  recUouU^ 

*  TyphlogoMfu  eaHf<tmieMi»  Steindaclmer,  Ichthyol.  Beitrage  YIII,  Sitzgber.  Wien. 
Akad.  1879, 142  =  Oikanap§  m  ».    Ptoc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mtia.  1881, 19. 
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iM8  in  the  fewer  rays  in  dorsal  and  anal  and  in  the  tricnspid  teeth.    The 

Qsnal  color  is  also  different. 

The  type  specimens  have  been  presented  to  the  National  Moseam, 

and  they  are  numbered  28^396  on  the  Museum  Begister.    The  largest 

measured  If  inches. 

Tabls  of  MeaguremenU, 
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San  Dnoo,  Cal,,  Janvary  15,- 1881. 
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B7  -W.  If.  LOCKIIVOTOIV. 

ddtonotiu  gtxi,  noY. 

Allied  to  Artedius  Oirard. 

Anal  papilla  of  males  excessively  developed,  and  terminating  in  a 
narrower  crescentic  portion,  from  which  springs  a  long  tubular  fila- 
ment. First  dorsal  incompletely  divided  into  two  portions,  the  anterior 
tiie  shorter.  Lateral  Une  armed  with  a  series  of  keeled  scales,  toothed 
on  keel  and  on  hinder  margin.  Entire  upper  portion  of  body,  save  a 
narrow  area  along  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin,  covered  with  small  strongly 
etsnoid  scales.  Other  characters  as  in  Artediw.  Type  ChitonoUu  mega- 
oqhahts  Lockington. 

This  genus  is  instituted  for  the  reception  of  Artedius  pugettensis  Stein- 
dachner  (IchthyoL  Bdtr&ge  Y.  133)  and  of  the  species  here  described. 
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Chltonotiu  ] 

D.  m,  Vn  1 15-16.    A.  15-16.    0.9|U|9.    P.  18.    V.  1 1  3. 

Body  deepest  nnder  origin  of  flist  d<Hraaly  tiiencedeci«aisingr^iilttrly 
to  the  caudal  pedande,  which  at  its  narrowest  part  is  about  two-sevenths 
of  the  greatest  depth.  Hinder  part  of  head  ahnost  qnadmngalar  in  see- 
tion,  compressed,  the  compression  increasing  from  the  eyes  forward. 

Headd^^V-^;  greatest  depth  6^  times  in  total  length.  Greatest 
width  at  gill-covers  slightly  less  than  greatest  deptii. 

Eyes  large,  oval,  about  3^  times  in  length  of  side  of  head,  their  lon- 
gitudinal diameter  exceeding  the  length  of  the  snout  by  about  five- 
twelfths  ;  the  hinder  margin  of  the  orbit  rather  nearer  the  tip  of  the 
operculum  than  that  of  the  snout,  and  the  interorbital  space  very  nar- 
row, so  that  the  eyes  are  directed  obliquely  upwards. 

(Jpper  jaw  slightly  longer  tlian  the  lower,  which  is  reoei'Vied  within 
it ;  posterior  extremity  of  maxillary  slightly  in  front  of  or  beneath  the 
posterior  orbital  margin.  Teeth  in  both  jaws  viUiform,  sharp,  onilbrm, 
in  a  long  but  not  wide  band.  IntermaxUlaries  protractile  downwards. 
Snout  convex  longitudinally  and  transversely. 

Nostrils  with  membranous  tubes ;  the  anterior  lateral,  in  a  line  between 
the  centre  of  the  eye  and  the  tip  of  the  upper  jaw ;  tlie  posterior  in  a 
concavity  between  the  extremities  of  the  ascending  processes  of  the  pre- 
maxillaries  and  the  raised  anterior  upper  orbital  margin.  Nasal  ten- 
tacles long  but  narrow,  situated  above  the  anterior  nostril  and  just  in 
front  of  the  sharp,  backward-directed  nasal  spine.  Eye  tentacles  simi- 
lar to  nasal  tentacle. 

Four  preopercular  spines ;  the  upper  longest,  with  2-4  prongs  on  its 
upper  side  besides  the  tip;  second  horizontal;  third  directed  down- 
wards ;  lowest  directed  downwards  and  forwards. 

Operculum  unarmed,  its  membranous  tip  vertical  with  the  first  ray  of 
the  second  half  of  the  first  dorsal.  An  inner  and  outer  pair  of  spines 
behind  each  eye  on  top  of  head,  outer  spines  the  larger.  Posterior  to 
these  spines  a  short  ridge,  ending  in  a  backward-directed  spine  on  back 
of  head.  Area  between  these  spines  somewhat  oenoave  transvenely. 
Suborbital  ring  and  stay  narrow. 

Origin  of  first  dorsal  over  the  commencement  of  the  flcee  horuBontal 
upper  border  of  the  operculum.  First  raff  nearly  equal  in  heiglU  to  ike 
length  of  the  Aeoif,  second  about  two-thirds  as  long,  third  shorter  than 
ibnrfch,  cumI  e^^rated  from  itbyjwi^  interepaee  twiee  ae  kmg  as  the  otk&rSj 
the  membrane  between  these  ra^s  also  deeply  notohed.  Fifth  and  sixth 
rays  longer  than  the  fourth  or  liian  the  following  rays,  which  gradoally 
diminish,  giving  the  UK)er.niargin  of  the  second  part  of  the  spinous  dor- 
sal a  rounded  outline.  Central  rays  of  second  dorsal  abont.  half  as  long 
as  the  head.    Anal  similar  to  seomd  doisaL 

Pectoral  fanlike,  its  base  very  oblique,  parallel  with  Ae  hinder  mftr- 
gin  of  the  operouhim,  its  longest  rays  about  equal  to  four^Aftbs  of  tiie 
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kead  and  reachinfi^  backwards  to  the  second  anal  ray.  Lower  rays  veiy 
tfkorl. 

Middle  ray  of  i^tantral  rather  longer  than  the  first,  considerably  longer 
than  the  third,  and  reaching  to  Vke  bttse  of  the  anal  papilla.  All  the 
Ays  of  tlie  precedhig  fins  simple. 

Candal  uxmly  straight  on  its  posterior  boiNltor,  the  two  outer  principal 
rays  Himple,  the  remaining  nine  once  bifiircate.  Accessory  rays  nnmer- 
oos. 

Upper  part  of  bead  and  body  covered  with  strongly  ctenoid  scales, 
except  a  narrow  line  along  each  side  of  dorsal.  The  scales  of  lateral 
line  (about  39)  more  than  twiee  as  long  «i%Ki  deep  as  those  above  them, 
ctenoid  on  hinder  margin,  and  with  a  toothed  keel  near  their  upper  mar- 
gin.   Lower  portion  of  body  scaleless. 

Gill-openings  continuous ;  the  membrane  emarginate,  not  attached  to 
the  isthmus.    Branchiostegals  six. 

Males  with  a  long  anal  papilla,  ending  in  a  crescentic  stiff^  tapering 
portion,  from  the  upper  side  of  which,  near  its  tip,  springs  a  long  tubu- 
lar filament. 

Color  of  upper  part  of  body  reddish  brown  or  gray,  with  obscure 
darker  transverse  bands.  Fins  dark  olivaceous  in  recent  examples, 
darkest  toward  the  margins,  the  pectorals  near  base  and  the  sides  of 
the  head  greenish,  thickly  dotted  with  black.  In  some  the  dorsal  and 
anal  are  lighter. 

I  have  only  seen  adult  males. 

This  species  was  first  found  in  the  Ynarkets  of  San  Francisco  in  the 
summer  of  1879,  and  was  noticed  by  me  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Min- 
ing and  Sdeptific  Press  of  that  city,  1879,  in  the  following  terms : 
*^  Some  months  ago  I  wrote  for  publication  a  description  of  a  small  scnl- 
pin  which  I  named  Ohitonotus  megacepkalus^  the  large-headed  mailed- 
back.  •  •  •  I  find  that  Br.  Steindachner  has  got  ahead  of  me,  and 
has  described  13ie  same  fish  itom  specimens  obtained  in  Paget  Sound. 
He  also  gives  a  figure.  From  this  figure  I  judge  that  the  form  and  pro- 
portions of  the  dorsal  fin  vary  considerably.  In  my  specimens  the  first 
spine  is  exceedingly  long,  the  third  qtiite  short,  shorter  than  the  fourth, 
tmd  as  these  spines  are  twice  as  distant  ftom  each  other  as  are  any  of 
the  otiiers,  and  the  membrane  between  them  dips  down  almost  to  its 
base,  the  ftn  is  praetically  divided  in  two.  Dr.  Bteindachnei's  figure 
Aows  only  a  slight  emargination  of  the  fin,  the  first  spine  only  slightly 
longer  than  the  others,  and  the  spines  eqnidistanf 

ProftsSor  Jordan,  who  has  handled  nnmerotis  examples  ftom  l^aget 
fikmnd,  tefonns  me  that  they  agree  in  every  respect  with  the  figure  given 
hs  St^indaehner^  and  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  distinctness  of  the 
Califomian  type.  In  his  descriptiop  Dr.  Stefhidachner  mentions  the  di- 
^iMonof  the  d<MaI  in  terms  that  lead  me  to  suspect  that  he  possessed 
^olhl^lMs. 
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The  name  megacq^halus^  since  it  has  been  published  along  with  a  diag- 
nosis of  its  leading  points  of  difference  from  0.  pugettetmsy  mnst,  I  pre- 
sume, be  retained,  instead  of  a  more  expressive  term  whieh  might  be 
drawn  from  the  form  of  the  dorsal  flns. 

0.  megacephalu8  is  tolerably  abundant  in  moderately  deep  water  oat- 
side  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Specimens  numbered  27185  are  in  the 
National  Museum. 


]»ES€BIPTIOlf0  OF  IVBW  FISHBS  FBOIH  AliASKA  AMD  SIBERIA. 

BT  TABIiETON  BL  BEAN. 

Most  of  the  sx>ecies  here  described  were  obtained  for  the  United  States 
National  Museum  during  the  summer  of  1880,  through  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey  schooner  Yukon,  whose  party  the  writer 
was  permitted  to  accompany  for  the  purpose  of  making  collections,  more 
particularly  of  fishes  and  fishery  statistics,  in  Alaska.  It  would  have 
been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  so  valuable  a  collection  of  the 
fishes  in  any  other  way,  the  Yukon  having  called  at  numerous  ports 
along  the  migor  portion  of  the  Alaskan  coast  as  well  as  at  Plover  Bay, 
Siberia,  where  several  species  not  elsewhere  found  were  taken.  The 
whole  number  of  species  taken  is  above  80,  and  it  is  due  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  and  to  Mr.  W.  H  Dall  to 
say  that  tbeir  generous  help  has  made  this  result  possible. 

In  this  article,  which  is  simply  preliminary  to  a  detailed  account,  short 
notices  only  are  given  of  fishes  which  are  to  be  more  folly  described 
hereafter. 

I«70odes  ooodiioiu  n.  s. 

Museum  Catalogue  number  27748 ;  coUector's  number  (1712). 

Big  Diomede  Island,  September  10, 1880. 

Br.  YI ;  D.  including  half  of  caudal  87 ;  A.  including  half  of  caudal 
69 }  P.  18 ;  Y.  3.  Posterior  two-thirds  of  taU.  covered  with  scales  which 
are  not  in  contact.    Fins  and  all  parts  of  the  body  and  head  scaleleBS. 

The  total  length  of  the  typical  specimen  in  its  fresh  state  was  19.7 
inches  (484  millimeters).  In  its  present  state  of  preservation  it  has 
shrunk  to  475  millimeters. 

The  species  resembles  L.  macosus  Bich.,  but  may  be  readily  distiq- 
guished  by  its  more  extensive  squamatioo,  shorter  and  deeper  head, 
stouter  tail,  more  advanced  position  of  ventrals  and  vent,  aod  by  its 
coloration;  X.  mucosusy  too,  has  a  lateral  line  consisting  of  rounded  open 
pores,  while  X.  cocoineus  has  simply  a  few  faint,  short  linear  scratches 
which  are  almost  imperceptible  to  the  eye.  These  traces  are  seen  only 
on  that  portion  of  the  skin  which  has  scales. 

The  greatest  height  of  the  body  is  a  little  less  than  half  the  length  of 
the  head,  which  constitutes  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  length.  The 
pectoral  is  twice  as  long  as  the  intermaxillary  and  terminates  at  a  dis- 
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tance  from  the  vent  equal  to  its  own  length.  The  distance  of  the  ven- 
trals  from  the  tip  of  the  snont  equals  one-fifth  of  the  total  length.  The 
dorsal  begins  over  the  anterior  half  of  the  pectoral ;  the  anal,  under  the 
twenty-first  dorsal  ray.  The  length  of  the  palatine  series  of  teeth 
eqnals  half  that  of  the  maxilla.  The  tail  is  much  stouter  than  in  L. 
muetmug^  resembling  that  of  the  species  known  in  this  Museum  as  L. 
Vahlii. 

CoLOBS  (taken  fh>m  the  i^resh  fish) :  The  colors  are  somewhat  faded. 
Ground-color  brown,  with  red  on  the  lower  parts.  Pectorals  reddish- 
brown  on  the  upper  half,  the  lower  part  carmine ;  mottlings  of  whitish 
at  base.  Nine  bluish-white  bands  on  the  dorsal.  A  few  irregular 
blotches  of  the  same  color  on  the  sides.  Anal  brown  mingled  with  car- 
mine ;  lips  similar.  The  brown  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  tinged  with 
carmine  everywhere.  Under  side  of  head  white.  The  top  of  the  head 
and  the  gill-covers  have  a  few  small  blotches  of  whitish.  A  whitish 
blotch  about  as  long  as  the  eye  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  gill-opening. 

MecuuremenU, 
(Tftken  fh>m  the  f^eeh  specimen.) 


Cuirent  nnniber  of  apeoimen. . 
LoGoUty 
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Sticliarafl  ?  Rotfaroold,  n.  s. 

Seventeen  small  individnals  of  the  family  Stichmdas  were  obtained  in 
Plover  Bay  and  at  Gape  Lisburne,  the  largest  of  them  being  only  36 
millimeters  long.  The  lateral  lines  are  undeveloped,  so  that  I  cannot 
with  certainty  decide  whether  my  species  is  a  SHcKobus  or  a  Eumeso- 
grammuSjhxkt  the  resemblance  to  Stichceus puTiotatus  appears  to  me  soffi- 
ciently  great  to  warrant  me  in  referring  it  to  the  same  genus. 

Catalogue  numbers  of  the  types :  27666,  Head  of  Plover  Bay,  Siberia; 
27680,  Port  Providence,  Plover  Bay ;  27673,  Cape  Lisburne,  Alaska,  Arc- 
tic Ocean. 

Br.  VI5  D.  48-49;  A.  I,  34-36;  V.  1, 4;  P.  16;  C.  21. 

The  height  of  the  body  equals  the  length  of  the  head  without  the 
snout,  and  is  contained  6  times  in  the  total  length  without  caudal.  The 
length  of  the  head  is  contained  4^  times  in  total  without  caudal.  Snout 
subconical,  equal  to  eye,  which  is  |  as  long  as  the  head.  Distance  be- 
tween the  eyes  equals  length  of  snout.  The  maxilla  reaches  the  vertical 
through  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pupil.  The  nostrils  are  midway  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  end  of  the  snout  The  dorsal  begins  in  the  ver- 
tical through  the  upi>er  axil  of  the  pectoral,  and  is  connected  by  a  low 
membrane  with  the  caudal.  The  anal  begins  under  the  14th  dorsal 
spine,  and,  like  the  dorsal,  is  subcontinuous  with  the  caudal.  The  pec- 
toral is  comparatively  short  and  broad,  its  length  being  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  body,  and  to  that  of  the  head  without  the  snout  Vent- 
rals  short,  only  ^  as  long  as  the  head  and  less  than  half  as  long  as  the 
pectorals;  they  are  placed  very  close  together.  The  distance  of  the 
vent  from  the  snout  is  contained  nearly  3  times  in  the  total  lengUi  with 
the  caudal.  The  longest  dorsal  spines  are  equal  to  half  the  height  of 
the  body.  The  longest  anal  rays  are  about  |  as  long  as  the  longest 
spines  of  the  dorsal.  The  expanded  caudal  is  slightly  emarginate^  in  which 
the  species  differs  from  S.  punctatus  and  Bumesogrammus  suhbtfurcatus. 
Teeth  in  the  jaws  and  apparently  on  the  vomer  and  palatine  bones. 
Branchiostegal  membrane  deeply  cleft,  free  from  the  isthmus. 

Colors. — ^Body  very  light  brown,  intermingled  with  numerous  light 
spots  in  three  series  (supra-lateraJ,  median,  and  in&a-lateral),  those  of 
the  median  series  in  some  individuals  being  longer  and  narrower  tL'aa 
those  of  the  other  two  series.  The  largest  light  spots  of  the  supra-lat- 
eral series  are  about  %  as  large  as  the  eye.  On  the  top  of  the  back,  tra- 
versed by  the  basis  of  the  dorsal  fin,  is  a  series  of  10  or  11  whitish 
spots,  the  anterior  ones  being  about  as  large  as  the  eye.  A  dark  stripe 
around  the  nose,  and  continued  behind  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the  oper- 
culum. A  very  narrow  dark  stripe  running  along  the  base  of  the  dorsal^ 
its  lower  margin  seeming  to  mark  the  course  of  the  superior  lateral  line. 
In  some  individuals  the  origin  of  each  anal  ray  is  marked  by  a  minute 
dark  point.    Body  covered  with  minute  scales. 

If,  afi  I  suspect,  the  developed  form  of  the  species  shows  but  one  lat- 
eral line  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  dorsal  and  not  &r  re- 
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moYed  from  it,  this  character,  combined  with  the  emarginate  caudal,  wiU 
entitle  the  species  to  rank  as  the  representative  of  a  distinct  genns  for 
which  the  name  Ifotogrammns  is  here  proposed. 

The  8i)ecies  is  dedicated  to  my  preceptor  in  zo51ogy  and  medicine,  Dr. 
J.  T.  Bothrock,  of  West  Chester,  Pennsylyania. 


( MTllTafii^  n.  (f )  8. 
r  MunBuMdetfoM^atHa,  (BI.  Schn.) 

Catalogne  nnmber  of  the  single  type  specimen  23999,  collected  in  1872 
by  Mr.  Henry  W.  EUiott,  at  Saint  Panl  Island,  Bering  Sea. 

Br.  vi— v;  D.  88j  A.  ii,  43;  V.  ♦,  1. 

This  species,  as  well  as  M.  omatus  Oirard,  may  be  at  once  separated 
from  Jf.  ndmlagus  Schleg.  by  its  scaleless  head. 

When  the  month  is  closed  the  cleft  is  yery  little  obliqne  and  the  tip 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  in  a  horizontal  through  the  middle  of  the  eye;  the 
width  of  the  month  across  the  tips  of  the  maxill»  eqnals  the  length  of 
the  pectoral  and  almost  one-half  the  length  of  the  head.  The  length  of 
the  maxilla  eqnals  one-half  the  distance  firom  the  end  of  the  snont  to 
the  begmning  of  the  dorsal.    The  mandible  is  as  long  as  the  pectoral. 

The  greatest  height  of  the  body  slightly  exceeds  the  length  of  the 
head  and  eqnals  one-seventh  of  the  total  length  without  the  caudal;  it 
equals,  also,  one-fourth  of  the  distance  from  the  end  of  the  snout  to  the 
beginning  of  the  anal.  The  length  of  the  head  is  contained  8^  times  in 
the  total  length.  The  width  of  the  interorbital  space  is  a  little  less  than 
the  diameter  of  the  eye,  which  equals  the  length  of  the  snout.  The 
length  of  the  pectoral  eqnals  one-half  the  height  of  the  body  at  the 
origin  of  the  anal;  the  greatest  width  of  the  fully  expanded  fin  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  length.    The  ventral  spine  is  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  eye. 

The  greatest  height  of  the  dorsal  is  not  far  from  the  origin  of  the  fin, 
and  equals  one  half  the  length  of  the  mandible.  The  length  of  the 
caudal  equals  one-half  the  length  of  the  head.  The  vent  is  not  far  be- 
hind the  middle  of  the  total  length,  and  is  directly  under  the  43d  dorsal 
spine. 

Golors  from  the  alcoholic  specimen :  A  brown  band  occupies  the  whole 
interocular  space,  and  is  preceded  and  followed  by  a  whitish  band  only 
one-half  as  wide.  Immediately  below  the  eye  a  brown  band,  whose 
width  equals  one-half  the  length  of  the  eye,  extends  down  to  the  throat; 
a  whitish  band  a  little  wider  than  the  brown  one  is  immediately  behind 
it.  It  seems  as  if  the  fresh  fish  may  have  on  this  part  of  the  head  two 
whitish  bands  with  a  brown  one  between  them.  Back  with  a  series  of 
11  rounded  or  oblong  light  spots,  the  longest  of  which  is  one-half  as 
long  as  the  head;  all  of  these  spots  include  at  the  top  a  rather  large 
brown  spot  and  below  numerous  little  brown  spots.  Between  the  first 
and  second  large  light  blotches  are  two  very  dark  spots  on  the  dorsal 
membrane,  and  between  the  dark  spots  there  is  a  light  one  of  similar 
size.    On  the  sides  are  about  26  light  bands,  most  of  them  very  distinctly 
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defined,  especially  between  tlie  gill-opening  and  the  vent.  Behind  the 
vent  the  bands  are  not  so  well  marked,  and  a  few  small  light  spots  are 
in  the  intervals  between  them.  The  ground  color  of  the  fish  is  brown. 
The  longest  light  bands  are  about  as  long  as  the  head. 

I  have  not  seen  M.foMciatWy  and  know  it  only  ftom  tiie  descriptions 
and  figures.  These  seem  to  indicate  a  species  with  the  maxilla  only  one- 
third  as  long  as  the  space  between  the  tip  of  the  snout  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dorsal,  with  the  ventrals  little  develox>ed  and  with  the  head 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  length.  If.  maxiUaris  has  a  much  longer 
maxilla,  a  wider  mouth  (measured  over  the  tips  of  the  maxillse  with  the 
mouth  closed),  well  developed  and  separate  ventrals,  and  the  head 
nearly  one-eighth  of  the  total  length. 

Llpaxis  gibba%  n.  s. 

This  is  a  species  resembling  L.fdbricii  Kroyer  and  L,  tunicata  Bhdt 
in  its  dorsal  and  anal  ray-formulse;  but  it  shows  important  diflferenoes 
from  both. 

From  L.  fabricii  it  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  its  smaller  eye 
(one-fourth  as  long  as  the  head)  and  its  depressed  snout  (the  distance 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  base  of  the  anterior  nostril  being 
less  than  one-half  the  greatest  depth  of  the  head).  It  differs  from  L, 
tvmoaia  in  having  (1)  a  larger  eye,  (2)  a  much  smaller  number  of  pec- 
toral rays,  (3)  a  much  smaller  number  of  unarticulated  dorsal  and  anal 
rays. 

In  preparing  the  description,  I  have  made  use  of  the  foUowing 
specimens: 

24010  (1203),  Unalashka,  W.  H.  Dall  (1  specimen). 

24047,  Saint  Paul  Island,  1872,  H.  W.  Elliott  (1  specimen). 

26625  (1654),  off  Gape  Tchaplin,  Siberia,  1880,  Dall  &  Bean  (1  speci- 
men). 

27535  (1722),  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  1880,  DaU  &  Bean  (1  specimen)* 

27545  (1638)  Plover  Bay,  1880,  Dall  &  Bean  (2  specimens). 

Of  these  number,  24047  is  in  the  best  state  of  preservation,  the  lax 
integument  being  largely  or  partly  separated  from  the  body  in  most  of 
the  other  individuals.  I  have  examined  number  27535  most  closely  to 
learn  the  structure  of  the  fins,  and  find  that  it  has  44  dorsal  rays,  of 
which  only  the  first  12  are  not  articulated;  the  anal  has  36  rays,  only  tbe 
first  one  being  unarticulated;  the  pectoral  has  35  rays,  and  the  caudal 
12.    The  radial  formulsB  of  the  other  examples  are  as  follows: 

24010,  D.  38+;  A.  29+. 

24047,  D.  42;  A.  ca.  32. 

26625,  D.  41;  A.  ca.  33. 

27545a,  D.  42;  A.  35. 

275456,  D.  42;  A.  ca.  34. 

The  dorsal  and  anal  are  connate  with  the  caudal,  the  firee  portion  of 
the  caudal  being  only  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  head.    Q^ie  groat- 
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est  width  of  the  head  is  nearly  equal  to  its  greatest  length  and  exceeds 
its  greatest  depth.  The  interooolar  region  is  shallow  concave,  and  the 
▼ertex  and  nape  are  somewhat  elevated.  The  snout  is  obtuse  and  mod- 
erately depressed.  The  body  is  rather  abmbtly  compressed  at  the  vent, 
where  its  thickness  equals  only  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  head. 
The  anterior  dorsal  rays  are  regularly  graduated,  and  much  shorter 
than  the  rays  in  the  middle  of  the  fin.  The  longest  dorsal  ray  is  one- 
half  as  long  as  the  head.  The  length  of  the  eye  is  contained  4  times 
in  that  of  the  head,  which  equals  one-fourth  of  the  total  length  with 
eaudal.  The  length  of  the  snout  equals  one-third  of  that  of  the  head. 
The  nostrils  are  tubular,  the  anterior  pair  having  much  the  longer 
tabes,  their  distance  from  each  other  equaling  the  length  of  the  eye. 
.The  maxilla  extends  to  below  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pupil.  Denti- 
tion as  in  L.  fabrioii.  The  ventral  disk  is  nearly  circular,  its  length 
contained  8  to  8^  times  in  the  total  length.  The  distance  of  the  dorsal 
ttosn.  the  snout  equals  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  length  without  the 
eaudal.  The  length  of  the  caudal  equals  about  one-seventh  of  the  total 
length.  The  greatest  height  of  the  body  equals  the  length  of  the  head. 
The  pectoral  extends  to  the  origin  of  the  anal. 

Colors  of  specimen  2W25  taken  fsom  the  living  fish. 

(Dredged  off  Indian  Point  (Oape  Tchaplin),  E.  Siberia,  Behring  Strait, 
August  15, 1880.) 

Upper  parts  gray,  punctulated  with  brown;  on  the  top  of  the  snout 
and  on  head  and  back,  as  fstr  as  beginning  of  dorsal,  two  concentric 
stripes  or  elongated  rings  of  brown  inclosing  gray  areas;  similar  stripes 
along  side  of  head,  and  extending  back  to  near  middle  of  body;  also  on 
posterior  part  of  body;  between  these  long  stripes  are  two  irregular 
lings  of  brown  inclosing  gray;  a  brown  stripe  along  lower  part  of  head 
and  body,  blending  into  a  wider  area  of  brown  of  the  lower  parts;  belly 
yeUow  on  the  sides,  and  punctulated  with  brown;  iris  brown,  mingled 
with  a  little  vermilion;  pupil  has  a  yellow  margin;  fins  brown  and 
punctulated;  a  dark  band  at  caudal  base;  snout  whitish  on  top. 

A  more  common  pattern  of  coloration  is  the  following: 

Head  and  body  very  light  brown  or  gray  intermingled  with  brown; 
belly  and  under  sur&ce  of  head  lighter;  dorsal  and  anal  with  some 
Irregular  dark  markings  simulating  bands;  caudal  with  three  dark 
bands;  sometimes  the  posterior  half  of  the  body  is  mottled  with  dark 
blotches. 

CottoB  hnmUla,  n.  8. 

Museum  number  27972;  collector's  number  (1700).  Ghamisso  Island, 
Eschscholtz  Bay,  August  31, 1880. 

D.  X,  16;  A.  13,  V.  I,  3;  P.  18;  Br.  VI. 

Head  broad,  subtriangnlar,  much  depressed,  contained  2§  times  in 
total  length,  caudal  included.  Greatest  depth  of  head  contained  2§ 
times  in  its  greatest  length.  Eye  equal  to  interocular  space,  contained 
twice  in  length  of  snout  and  4  times  in  postorbital  portion  of  head  to 
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end  of  opercular  flap.    Whole  upper  surface  of  head  covered  with  small 
skinny  tubercles.   Yomeiine  patch  of  teeth  very  large. 

Two  strong  spines  above  the  snout,  an  obtuse  prominence  above  eack 
orbit  and  a  pair  on  the  occiput.  In  large  individuals  there  is  a  tenden<7 
towards  division  and  enlargement  of  the  prominences  and  their  exten- 
sion, so  as  to  form  imperfect  keels  on  the  vertex.  Behind  the  supra- 
orbital prominences  are  several  radiating  sharp  ridges  similar  to  those 
of  C.  polif€U}anthoeephalu$.  Interocular  space  concave.  There  is  also  a 
depression  on  the  vertex,  becoming  narrower  posteriorly.  Three  pre- 
opercular  spines,  the  uppermost  being  longest  and  equal  to  the  eye  in 
length.  The  longest  dorsal  spine  (fourth)  is  half  as  long  as  i>ostorbital 
part  of  head,  or  slightly  more.  The  length  of  the  maxillary  bone  is 
contained  2^  times  in  the  length  of  the  head.  End  of  maxilla  reaches* 
slightly  past  hind  margin  of  eye.  The  ventrals  when  extended  straight 
backwards  are  equal  to  their  distance  £rom  the  beginning  of  the  anaL 
The  pectorals  reach  the  vertical  firom  the  beginning  of  the  soft  dorsal. 
Skin  above  the  lateral  line  with  a  single  series  of  rough  bony  tubercles 
which  are  finely  toothed  and  sometimes  depressed  in  the  centre.  A 
few  similar  but  smaller  spiny  tubercles  below  the  lateral  line. 

The  dorsals  are  separated  by  a  short  interspace.  The  spinous  dorsal 
begins  in  a  line  with  the  upper  axil  of  the  pectoraL  The  longest  ray  of 
the  second  dorsal  is  contained  4  times  in  the  distance  from  the  tip  of 
the  snout  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  dorsal.  Tail  little  rounded, 
contained  5^  times  in  total  length  without  caudaL 

Colors  of  the  alcoholic  specimen:  Purplish  brown  above,  whitish  be- 
low. First  dorsal  has  two  broad,  oblique  dark  bands  separated  by  a 
light  area.  Second  dorsal  has  about  5  dark  bands,  anal  about  6.  The 
pectorals  have  about  4  interrupted  bands ;  the  caudal  has  3.  Ventrals 
whitish,  faintly  tinged  in  two  areas  with  dark  color.  Sides  with  a  few 
white  blotches ;  a  larger  individual  has,  also,  some  small  white  blotches 
on  the  belly. 

Length  of  type  240  millimeters  (9  J  inches).  inches 

Length  of  head 3.4 

Length  of  snout 8 

Greatest  height  of  body 1.6 

Least  height  of  tail 4 

Greatest  width  of  body 1.6 

Width  of  interocular  space 5 

Long  diameter  of  eye 5 

Length  of  fourth  dorsal  spine 9 

Length  of  fifth  dorsal  ray L2 

Length  of  sixth  anal  ray 9 

Length  of  pectoral 1.9 

Length  of  ventral 1.3 

Length  of  caudal 1.4 

Len  gt  h  of  maxilla 1. 4 
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Cottns  xdear,  n.  s. 

Moseam  nambers  23929,  27952,  and  27971.  Golleotoi'd  numbers 
(ie21),  (1022),  (1623),  (1624),  (1625). 

St.  Panl  Island,  Bering  Sea,  1872  (H.  W.  Elliott),  and  August  6, 
1880  (Dall  &  Bean,  from  Mr.  Armstrong). 

Br.  VI J  D.  IX,  15-17;  A.  11-13;  V.  i,  3;  P.  lft.17. 

Two  very  blunt  prominences  above  the  snout  entirely  enveloped  in 
the  skin  in  a  specimen  10  inches  long.  No  spines  above  the  orbits  or 
on  the  occiput.  The  spines  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  preopercle  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  not  covered  up  in  the  skin,  and  these  are  almost 
hidden.  The  two  uppermost  preopercular  spines  are  the  only  sharp 
ones  present.  Top  of  head  covered  with  fine  skinny  granulations  and 
the  vertex  with  numerous  slender  tentacles.  The  place  of  the  supraor- 
bital spine  is  occupied  by  a  soft  tentacle  of  moderate  length.  The  long- 
est preopercular  spine  is  as  long  as  the  eye,  which  is  ^  as  long  as  the 
head  to  the  end  of  the  opercular  spine,  and  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
space  between  the  eyes.  Snout  equals  length  of  orbit.  Jaws  equal,  the 
lower  not  at  all  received  within  the  upper.  Maxilla,  longer  than  fourth 
dorsal  spine,  equals  one-half  length  of  head  to  end  of  opercular  spine, 
and  extends  to  hind  margin  of  orbit.  Head  one-third,  or  slightly  less 
than  one-third  of  total  length,  caudal  included.  Longest  dorsal  spine 
is  contained  7  to  9  times  in  total  with  caudal.  The  longest  anal  ray  is 
contained  about  3  times  in  lengtii  of  head.  Oaudal  and  ventral  equal 
to  one-half  length  of  head.  Pectoral  as  long  as  post-orbital  part  of  head 
and  does  not  reach  the  vent,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  total  length 
with  caudal.  Caudal  rounded.  Height  of  body  at  origin  of  dorsal  is  a 
little  less  than  its  width  at  the  base  of  the  i)ectorals  and  is  contained  from 
5  to  6  times  in  total  length,  caudal  included.  The  spinous  dorsal  begins 
at  a  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total 
length  without  caudal.    Skin  smooth. 

Oolors  of  the  alcoholic  specimens :  Yery  dark  brown  (almost  black) 
with  a  purplish  tinge  in  some  individuals ;  sides  mottled  with  lighter 
brown  and  whitish  and  frequently  bearing  large,  roundish  white 
blotches  similar  to  those  of  the  male  0.  gronlandicus.  These  white 
blotches  in  some  instances  become  confluent  over  the  greater  portion 
of  the  belly.  Posterior  surface  of  the  pectoral  with  white  blotches 
near  the  margin  in  some  examples,  and  uniform  dark  brown  in  others. 
There  is  no  individual  that  is  entirely  free  from  white  blotches.  In 
aome  examples  the  belly  is  dark,  very  little  mingled  with  whitish.  lips 
and  lower  surface  of  head  in  some  examples  have  numerous  nearly 
black  spots,  the  largest  of  which  are  not  more  than  one-third  as  long  as 
the  eye.    The  largest  of  the  types  is  10  inches  long. 

Coitus  niger  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  C.  Brandti  Steind.,  but 
there  are  too  many  important  discrepancies  to  allow  me  to  identify  it 
with  Steindachner's  species.  (1)  the  length  of  the  head  is  not  more  than 
i  of  total  length  with  caudal  in  any  of  our  14  examples ;  (2)  the  vomer. 
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ine,  intermaxillary,  and  mandibulary  teeth  are  all  of  equal  size  and 
strength ;  (3)  the  distance  between  the  eyes  measored  on  the  bone  is 
always  equal  to  the  length  of  the  eye  (§  of  length  of  eye  in  Brandti); 
(4)  there  are  no  prominent  oocipitsJ  ridges  such  as  are  figured  in  C. 
Brcmdtij  but  the  vertex  has  numerous  slender  filaments ;  (5)  the  length 
of  the  ventral  is  i  that  of  the  head  (f  in  C.  BrandH)'^  (6)  the  length  of 
the  caudal  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  distance  of  the  front  margin 
of  the  eye  from  the  tip  of  the  jaws }  (7)  the  bony  plates  of  the  lateral 
line  are  so  thin  and  soft  that  they  are  inconspicuous  under  the  skin; 
(8)  the  ventrals  of  C,  niger  are  always  either  purplish  dark-brown  with 
whitish  tips,  or  whitish  with  several  dark  bands.  There  are  white 
blotches  on  all  our  examples  notwithstanding  the  great  variation  in  size. 

Cottns  vemicoBcui,  xl  s. 

27547  (1638).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13, 1880,  T.  H.  Bean. 

Br.  VI;  D.  XI,  16;  A.  15;  V.  I,  3;  P.  17;  C.  12  (developed  rays). 

Length  of  the  typical  specimen  3^  inches  (88  miUimeters). 

Two  sharp  spines  above  the  snout.  A  short  tentacle  above  the  pos- 
terior part  of  each  orbit  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  vertex.  Vertex  and 
interorbital  space  deeply  concave.  Crown,  nape,  and  interorbital  region 
with  small  skinny  warts.  Three  preopercular  spines,  the  appermost 
being  as  long  as  the  short  diameter  of  the  eye.  Eye  equals  snout  which 
is  1  as  long  as  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  opercular  spine.  Lower  jaw 
barely  included  within  the  upper.  The  maxilla  is  longer  than  the  fourth 
dorsal  spine,  which  is  only  a  little  longer  than  the  eye  and  less  than  i 
as  long  as  the  head.  The  maxilla  equals  i  of  the  total  length  without 
the  caudal,  and  nearly  i  the  length  of  the  head ;  it  extends  to  below  the 
middle  of  the  eye.  The  mandible  extends  to  the  hind  margin  of  the  eye; 
its  length  equals  i  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dorsal.  The  head  is  ^  of  the  total  length  with  caudal.  Teeth 
in  the  jaws  and  on  the  vomer.  The  longest  dorsal  spine  equals  the 
longest  anal  ray  and  ^  of  the  total  length  with  caudaL  The  length  of 
the  ventral  equals  i  of  the  total  length  without  the  caudal.  The  vent 
is  slightly  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  length  with  caudal.  The 
pectoral  reaches  to  the  origin  of  the  anal.  The  caudal  is  ^  as  long  as  the 
head.  The  height  of  the  body  at-  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal  is  con- 
tained 4^  times  in  the  total  length  without  the  caudal,  and  is  a  little 
greater  than  its  greatest  width.  The  distance  of  the  first  dorsal  from 
the  tip  of  the  snout  equals  about  i  of  the  total  length  without  the  caudal. 
Skin  smooth.  Lateral  line  with  numerous  short  accessory  branches 
extending  upward  and  downward  and  placed  exactly  opposite  each 
other. 

Colors  of  the  alcoholic  specimen :  Upper  parts  very  dark  brown ;  belly 
and  under  surface  of  head  whitish ;  whitish  on  the  sides  along  and  behind 
the  anal  fin ;  spinous  dorsal  colored  like  the  body  but  with  a  median 
and  a  posterior  light  band ;  soft  dorsal  with  about  five  dark-brown  bands 
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altematmg  with  whitish ;  caudal  whitish  on  its  anterior  third,  the  rest 
of  the  fin  having  brown  on  the  skin  covering  the  fin-rays ;  the  pectoral 
has  five  brown  bands ;  the  anal  is  all  whitish  except  a  dark  stripe  ran- 
ning  through  near  its  middle ;  the  ventraU  are  whitish. 

OymnaoanthiiB  galeatoa,  n.  8. 

Museum  catalogue  number  28097 ;  collector's  number  (1603).  Five 
individuals  were  caught  on  a  trawMine  at  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  30, 
1880,  for  Messrs.  Dall  &  Bean,  by  Sylvanus  Bailey. 

As  these  specimens  differ  in  several  important  details  from  our  ex- 
amples of  6.  pistiUiger  f]x>m  the  Atlantic  and  from  Siberia  as  well,  I  will 
briefly  indicate  the  differences  and  call  attention  to  them  by  giving  the 
species  a  new  name. 

The  smallest  example  is  7f  inches  long;  the  largest,  10^  inches. 

Br.  VI5  D.  XI,  lft-17;  A.  19;  V.  I,  3;  P.  19-20. 

No  vomerine  teeth.  Two  smsdl  spines  above  the  snout ;  a  small  tuber- 
cle at  the  upper  posterior  margin  of  each  orbit  Four  preopercular 
spines,  the  upper  as  long  as  the  short  diameter  of  the  eye,  bearing  two 
er  three  antler-like  processes.  The  space  between  the  eyes  is  deeply 
concave  and  completely  covered  by  aggregated  bony  granulations,  as  are 
also  the  crown  and  the  neck.  Similar  bony  granulations  are  at  the  hind 
margin  of  the  orbit,  on  the  suborbital  ridge,  and  on  the  opercles.  The 
body  is  naked.  The  pectorals  and,  in  males,  the  ventrals  reach  beyond 
the  origin  of  the  anal ;  in  females  the  ventrals  do  not  reach  the  vent. 
Dorsals  and  pectorals  with  interrupted  black  bands  as  in  6.  pistiUiger; 
ventrals  and  anal  uniform  whitish ;  back  with  four  distinct  brown  spots, 
the  longest  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  eye,  extending  a  little  below  the 
lateral  line,  and  there  blending  into  an  interrupted  wavy  brown  lateral 
strii>e.  The  maxilla  extends  to  below  the  middle  of  the  eye.  The  great- 
eet  height  of  the  body  is  contained  twiee  in  the  length  of  the  head,  and  7^ 
times  in  the  total  length  including  the  caudal.  Pectoral  as  long  as  the 
head  without  the  snout,  its  upper  axil  immediately  under  the  beginning 
of  the  spinous  dorsal. 

€fymnaeanthu8  galealus  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  O.  pistiUiger 
by  its  longer  and  more  bony  head  and  its  elongate  form.  I  have  com- 
pared it  with  specimens  of  O.  pistiUiger  from  Norway,  Cumberland  Oulf, 
and  Eastern  Siberia. 

BemilepidotuB  Jordani,  n.  b. 

Museum  number  27598;  collector's  number  (1602). 

Length  of  larger  tyi>e,  13  inches;  smaller,  10^  inches. 

Taken  at  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka  Island,  on  a  trawl-line,  by  Sylvanus 
Bailey,  July  30, 1880. 

Larger,  D.  X,  i,  21;  A.  17;  Y.  i,  4. 

Smaller,  D.  X,  i,  21;  A.  16;  V.  i,  4. 

The  dorsal  baud  of  scales  contains  4  rows  at  the  widest  part  (6  rows 
in  spinostis). 
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Height  of  body  1|  times  in  length  of  head,  and  ^  times  in  total  length 
without  caudal.   Length  of  head  2|  times  in  length  of  fish  without  caudal 

Eye  equals  snout  and  one-fourth  of  head.  Interorbital  space  equals 
short  diameter  of  eye  (only  half  of  short  diameter  in  spinosus). 

Distance  of  spinous  dorsal  firom  tip  of  snout  equals  length  of  pectoral 
(the  pectoral  is  much  shorter  in  spinosus). 

First  spine  of  dorsal  equals  maxilla  in  length  (only  half  as  long  as 
maxilla  in  gpinosns).  Longest  dorsal  spine  (5th)  is  contained  2}  times 
in  length  of  head  (4  times  in  spinosus). 

Pectoral  reaches  to  origin  of  anal^  ventral^  nearly  or  quite  to  vent. 

Maxilla  extends  slightly  behind  middle  of  eye;  mandible,  to  i>o8teri0r 
margin  of  eye. 

Throat  and  belly  pure  white.    No  spots  as  in  ircichurus. 

HezagrammiiB  Bcaber,  n.  (?)b. 

t Hexagammua  8upereiUoau9  (Pall.) 

In  the  collection  of  Alaskan  fishes  are  two  small  individuals  of  the 
genus  Hexagrammusj  which  I  cannot  refer  definitely  to  any  known  spe- 
cies. They  are  nearest  to  H.  superoiliosus  Pallas,  but,  as  we  have  none 
of  the  young  of  this  species,  I  must  compare  them  with  half-grown  ex- 
amples. From  these  and  from  the  adult  my  species  differs  (I)  in  hav- 
ing a  rudimentary  but  quite  distinct  median  lateral  line,  (2)  in  the 
absence  of  palatine  teeth,  (3)  in  having  a  forked  caudal,  whereas  super-^ 
ciUosu8  has  a  distinctly  rounded  caudal.  It  may  be  found  that  a  large 
series  of  specimens  of  different  ages  will  show  a  gradation  into  ^uper- 
cilumis  by  the  acquisition  of  palatine  teeth,  the  obsolescence  of  the  me- 
dian lateral  line,  and  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  caudal ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  base  such  a  conclusion  upon  at  present,  and  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  form  by  describing  it  as  probably  new. 

The  types  are  numbered  23961,  Amchitka,  W.  H.  Dall,  and  27920, 
Uualashka,  T.  H.  Bean.  The  first  measures  if^  inches  and  the  second 
2-^  inches  to  the  base  of  the  middle  caudal  rays. 

23961— D.  XX,  25;  A.  23;  Y.  i,  5;  L.  lat  about  100;  6  lateral  lines. 

27920— D.  XXI, 25;  A.  24;  Y.  i,  5;  L.  lat.  about  107;  L.  transv.  about 
50;  6  lateral  lines. 

In  this  description  number  27920  is  tak«n  for  the  principal  l^pe,  sinoey 
being  a  more  recent  specimen,  it  shows  the  characters  more  clearly. 

Body  oblong,  moderately  compressed,  its  depth  near  the  origin  of 
the  dorsal  equals  the  length  of  the  head  (excluding  the  opercular  flap) 
and  is  contained  4^  times  in  the  total  length  to  the  base  of  the  middle 
caudal  rays;  upper  outline  of  head  convex,  but  with  a  slight  frontal  de- 
pression. The  least  height  of  the  tail  equals  one-half  the  length  of  the 
head,  or  one-ninth  of  the  total  length  to  base  of  caudaL 

The  distance  between  the  eyes  is  contained  three  tim^  in  the  length 
of  the  head.  The  snout  is  blunt  and  only  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  eye, 
which  is  one-third  as  long  as  the  head  and  equals  the  interorbital  dis- 
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tanoe.  Jaws  equal.  The  maxilla  does  not  quite  reach  to  below  the 
aQteiior  margin  of  the  papil,  and  is  one-third  as  long  as  the  head.  The 
mandible  extends  to  below  the  middle  of  the  eye  and  is  contained  10 
times  in  the  total  length  to  base  of  middle  caudal  rays.  A  tentacle 
above  each  orbit.  Teeth  in  the  jaws  and  in  the  vomer;  none  on  the 
palatine  bones. 

The  spinous  dorsal  originates  immediately  over  the  base  of  the  pec- 
toral;  its  longest  spine  is  one-eleventh  as  long  as  the  fish  without  the 
caudal.  The  lougest  ray  of  the  second  dorsal  equals  the  length  of  the 
post-orbital  part  of  the  head.  The  dorsals  are  separated  by  a  deep 
notch,  immediately  under  which  the  anal  originates. 

The  length  of  the  anal  base  equals  one-third  of  total  length  without 
the  caudal.  The  vent  is  equidistant  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  and  the 
base  of  the  middle  caudal  rays. 

The  middle  caudal  rays  are  only  §  as  long  as  the  longest  rays,  the 
caudal  being  decidedly  forked. 

The  distance  of  the  pectoral  from  tip  of  snout  equals  one-fourth  of 
the  total  length  to  base  of  middle  caudal  rays;  the  pectoral  does  not 
quite  reach  to  the  vent ;  its  length  equals  that  of  the  head  including  the 
opercular  flap. 

The  distance  of  the  ventral  from  the  snout  is  slightly  more  than  twice 
the  length  of  the  ventral,  which  is  one-seventh  of  the  total  length  to 
base  of  middle  caudal  rays. 

There  are  6  lateral  lines  on  each  side,  the  uppermost  of  which  meets 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  front  of  the  dorsal,  is  continued  for- 
ward on  the  nape  by  a  single  short  line,  runs  backwards  close  to  the 
dorsal,  base  and  ends  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  third  of  the  soft 
dorsaL  The  second  begins  on  the  nape,  is  one-half  as  far  from  the  up- 
permost as  it  is  from  the  third,  and  extends  to  the  caudaL  The  third 
begins  at  the  extreme  upper  limit  of  the  gill -opening,  curves  very  grad- 
ually to  follow  the  dorsal  outline  until  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  second 
dorsal,  whence  it  runs  straight  out  on  the  caudal.  The  fourth  begins  a 
Utile  above  the  pectoral,  curves  very  slightly  downward  and  disappears 
about  the  middle  of  the  body;  it  is  not  so  well  developed  as  the  rest. 
The  fifth  originates  close  upder  the  pectoral,  near  the  gill-opening, 
passes  above  the  ventral  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  body, 
ending  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  third  of  the  anal.  The  sixth 
meets  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  a  little  behind  the  ventral  base  (a 
single  line  extending  forward  from  this  junction  on  the  median  line  of 
the  beUy  as  far  as  the  throat)  and  runs  backward  close  to  the  base  of  the 
anal  fin,  ending  on  the  caudal.    The  scales  are  everywhere  very  rough. 

Colors:  Each  of  the  dorsals  has  3  black  blotches,  smaller  than  the 
eye,  resembling  bonds  but  not  extending  to  the  bases  of  the  fins.  The 
pectorals,  ventrals,  and  anal  are  uniform  yellowish  white.  The  body  is 
light  brown  above  and  silvery  or  golden  on  the  sides  and  lower  parts^ 
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Coregoniui  lanratte,  n.  8. 

Among  the  fishes  broaght  down  from  northern  Alaska  daring  the 
summer  of  1880  are  4  white-fish  taken  at  Point  Barrow  by  the  U.  8.  S. 
Thomas  Corwin,  Capt.  0.  L.  Hooper  commanding,  and  one  of  the  same 
species  obtained  at  Port  Clarence,  by  the  TJ.  8.  Sch.  Yukon.  The  ma- 
seum  catalogue  numbers  of  these  specimens  are : 

27695.  Point  Barrow,  1880,  (4  examples). 

27915.  Port  Clarence,  1880,  (1  example). 

The  species  is  allied  to  C.  Artedi  Le  Sueur  and  to  (C.)  lucidus  Eich- 
ardson.    It  differs  from  C.  Artedi  in  the  following  partioulacs: 

(1)  The  eye  is  }-  as  long  as  the  head  (|  in  Artedi) ; 

(2)  The  length  of  the  dorsal  base  corresponds  with  that  of  16  oblique 
soxies  of  scales  immediately  under  it  (10  in  Artedi) ; 

(3)  The  length  of  the  mandible  is  contained  2^  times  in  that  of  the 
head  (2^  times  in  Artedi) ; 

(4)  The  lateral  line  runs  through  84  to  95  scales  (not  more  than  77  in 
Artedi) ;  there  are  10  scales  in  a  transverse  series  from  the  origin  of  the 
dorsal  to  the  lateral  line  and  as  many  from  the  origin  of  the  ventral  to 
the  lateral  line  (  ^9  in  Artedi) ; 

(5)  The  ventral  has  12  rays  (11  in  Artedi). 

From  C  lucidus  it  is  separated  by  the  following  eharaoters : 

(1)  There  are  lingual  teeth  (none  in  lucidus) ; 

(2)  The  ventral  appendages  are  less  than  one-half  as  long  as  the  ven- 
tral (more  than  one-half  in  Uundus) } 

(3)  The  transverse  rows  of  scales  between  the  origins  of  dorsal  and 
ventral  and  the  lateral  line  are  10-10  (10-8  in  luddus)  ^ 

(4)  The  lower  jaw  is  contained  2^  times  in  length  of  head  {2^  times  in 
lucidus  according  to  Eichardson's  measurements) ; 

(5)  Judging  from  the  figure  given  by  Eichardson  the  number  of  rows 
of  scales  under  the  dorsal  base  of  my  species  is  6  greater  than  in  luddus. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Br.  IX— X;  D.  11—12  divided  rays;  A.  10—11  divided  rays;  V.  12; 
P.  16 ;  L.  lat*  84-96 ;  length  of  types  12—16  inches. 

The  height  of  the  body  is  greater  than  the  length  of  the  head  and 
equals  one-fourth  of  the  total  length  without  the  caudal;  the  distance 
of  the  nape  frt>m  the  fh>nt  margin  of  the  jaw  is  contained  2}  times  m 
its  distance  from  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal.  The  diameter  of  the  eye 
equals  the  length  of  the  snout  and  about  ^  that  of  the  head.  Maxilliuy 
reaches  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  eye,  its  length  contained  3^  times  in 
that  of  the  head ;  the  supplemental  bone  is  slightly  more  than  half  as 
long  as  the  maxilla  and  its  greatest  width  equals  ^  of  its  length.  The 
length  of  the  mandible  equals  f  of  that  of  the  head,  reaching  to  the  hind 
margin  of  the  orbit  The  appendage  of  the  ventral  fin  is  less  than  half  as 
l<mg  as  the  fin  and  nearly  equal  in  length  to  tiie  7  scales  immediately 
over  it. 
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This  white-fish  is  also  represented  in  the  National  Museom  by  two 
well-preserved  specimens  (Kos.  24023  and  24024)  collected  by  William 
H.  Ball,  March  12  and  March  19, 1867  (collector's  numbers  660  and  672), 
at  iNolato  on  the  Yukon  Biver. 

I  dedicate  the  species  to  my  wife,  Lauretta  H.  Bean. 

Ptillchthy^  n.  g.  (MaaiaoembelidcBt) 

Body  elongate,  serpentiform,  apparently  covered  with  very  thin  scat- 
tered scales.  Mandible  little  movable,  projecting,  with  a  skinny  ap- 
pendage at  tip.  Cleft  of  the  mouth  narrow.  Minute  teeth  in  a  single 
series  in  the  jaws,  becoming  larger  and  slightly  curved  posteriorly. 
Margin  of  upper  jaw  formed  entirely  by  the  iutermaxillaries.  Maxilla 
curved  forward  below.  The  gill-opening  extends  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  base  of  the  pectoral ;  the  membrane  is  slightly  emarginate  behind 
and  is  free  from  the  isthmus;  4  gills,  a  slit  behind  the  fourth.  Gill- 
rakers  stout  and  short,  moderate  in  number.  Spinous  poi*tion  of  the 
dorsal  consisting  of  many  isolated  spines,  a  narrow  membrane  behind 
each.  Soft  dorsal  and  anal  with  many  rays.  End  of  the  tail  free.  Yen- 
trals  none. 

PtUlofatfajrsOkwdAl,  n.  8. 

Museum  number  26619,  collector's  number  (1690)— Dall  and  Bean. 

Dredged  in  10  ftebthoms  at  the  entrance  to  Port  LevashefF,  Unalashka, 
on  the  ridge,  hard  bottom,  by  Sylvanus  Bailey,  July  28, 1880. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  loan  of  the  only  other  known  specimen,  an  example  302  milli- 
meters long  taken  at  Unalashka.  Length  of  tyi>e  160  millimeters.  The 
species  is  dedicated  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  O.  Brown  Goode. 

Br.  V  J  D.  XC,  146;  A.  ca.  185;  P.  ca.  12. 

Greatest  height  of  body  equals  the  post-ocular  part  of  the  head.  Eye, 
equal  to  snout,  5  in  head.  Head  15^  times  in  total  length.  Maxilla 
extends  to  a  little  beyond  the  front  margin  of  the  orbit ;  mandible  to 
middle  of  the  eye.  The  mandibulary  appendage  is  one-half  as  long  as 
tiie  eye.  The  dorsal  begins  slightly  in  advance  of  the  x>ectoral;  the 
spinous  XK>rtion  equals  6}  times  the  length  of  the  head.  The  distance 
fh>m  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  anus  equals  4||  times  the  length  of 
the  head.  The  anal  begins  under  the  fifty-third  spine  of  the  dorsal. 
The  pectoral  is  half  as  long  as  the  head.  Kone  of  the  dorsal  spines 
aare  quite  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  eye.  The  soft  dorsal  and  the 
anal  are  highest  near  the  middle  of  theit  length ;  the  height  of  each 
equals  about  i  of  the  body  height  at  the  same  point.  The  free  caudal 
tip  is  about  |  as  long  as  the  eye. 

Bala  paxmitea,  n.  s. 

Collector's  number  (1753);  Museum  number  27651. 

Taken  at  Ilialiuk,  Unalashka,  October  12, 1880,  and  preserved  almost 
entire  after  measurements  and  color  notes  were  made. 
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Disk  broader  than  long;  tip  of  snont  slightly  projecting.  Anterior 
margin  of  pectorals  convex  in  front,  then  shallow  concave,  posterior 
margin  convex.  Interorbital  distance,  measured  on  the  bone,  is  con- 
tained 3^  times  in  distance  firom  tip  of  snout  to  a  line  connecting  tiie 
front  margins  of  the  orbits.  Interocnlar  space  deeply  concave  in  the 
preserved  si)ecimen. 

Breadth  of  disk  eqnals  distance  from  tip  of  tail  to  shoalder-girdle. 
Length  of  tail  equals  distance  fit)m  its  root  to  middle  of  eye. 

Tail  nearly  flat  below  with  a  well-marked  lateral  fold  which  is  widest 
posteriorly,  but  nowhere  equals  the  height  of  the  caudal.  Oaadal  small, 
its  height  (7"™)  contained  3  times  in  its  length  (21"™). 

Month  slightly  arched,  its  width  equal  to  3  times  the  length  of  first  dor- 
sal base.  Nasal  flaps  with  a  few  fringes  posteriorly.  Distance  between 
nostrils  contained  1^  times  in  their  distance  fit)m  tip  of  snoat.  Teeth 
in  26  or  27  rows,  with  a  short,  moderately  sharp  median  cusp,  which  is 
occasionally  much  worn  in  the  front  of  the  jaws. 

The  largest  spiny  bucklers  on  the  back  are  17  millimeters  long  at  the 
base. 

Snout  above,  supra-occipital  region  and  the  whole  margin  of  pectorals 
and  ventrals  covered  with  small  prickles,  as  is  also  an  area  along  the 
tail,  especially  on  its  anterior  half.  Along  the  middle  of  the  back  and 
the  top  of  the  tail  is  a  row  of  29  large  spines.  Between  the  dorsals  is 
ft  single  large  spine.  Along  the  sides  of  the  tail  are  spines  a  little  larger 
than  those  around  the  margin  of  the  disk.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
disk  is  smooth.  In  a  male,  number  28098,  of  which  we  have  portions 
only,  the  bucklers  are  in  about  22  rows,  with  6  in  a  row  at  the  widest 
part;  the  claspers  are  slender  and  more  than  one-half  as  long  as  the  taiL 

Under  surface  smooth,  with  the  exception  of  an  elliptical  patch  of 
small  spines  near  the  tip  of  the  snout. 

General  color  olive-brown  above.  There  are  numerous  indistinct  light 
blotches  on  the  disk,  two  of  them  larger  than  the  rest;  the  largest  is 
twice  as  long  as  the  eye,  and  surrounds  an  inner  blotch  of  white  nearly 
as  long  as  the  eye.  There  are  two  small  light  blotches,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  tail,  between  the  17th  and  18th  spines  of  the  median  series. 

MeasuremenU, 


Current  number  of  specimen  . 
Locality 


(I7») 

270519 

IJnalMhk*. 

OetUlSW- 


Ifflliioeten. 


Extreme  lonsth 

Lenf^hof  dftk 

Body: 

t^teatest  width  of  dUk 

Greatest  width  of  taU  at  base* . . . 

Length  of  branchial  are* 

Width  of  branchiftl  area  in  front . 

Width  of  branchial  area  behind. . 


973 
607 

185 

17 
70 

m 
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Mea8urement9 — Continued. 


Millimeters. 


Head: 

Dtotaiioe  between  outer  edges  of  spiraolee 

Graatest  width  of  month 

Width  of  interorbital  mres  on  the  bone 

Loigthof  snoat  fix>meye 

Length  of  eye .  •  y  •  • 

Length  of  motit  firom  month 

Length  of  spimclee 

Distance  fh>m  snoat  to  first  dorsal 

Distance  between  enter  hnmeral  spines 

Donal: 

Length  of  bsse  of  first  dorsal 

Height  of  first  dorsal 

Interval  between  dorsals 

Length  of  second  dorsal 

Height  of  second  dorsal 

Length  of  base  of  yentnls 

Distance  fh>m  snont  to  end  of  base  of  pectoral . 

Distance  between  outer  edges  of  nostrils 

Distance  from  snout  to  outer  angle  of  disk 

Caudal: 

Length  of  base 

Height 

yentnin 

Length 


119 
105 

48 
153 

30 
140 

32 
875 
125 

32 
24 
18 
30 
28 
184 
610 
90 
483 

21 

7 


*  Taken  where  the  ventral  insertion  ends. 
AmmooGBtes  anreiu,  n.  8. 

r  Petromyzan  Fluvialis  Rich.  Franklin's  First  Jonmey,  1823,  p.  705 ;  F.  B.  A., 
p.  294. 

f  Petromygan  horedlig  Grd.  Pacific  B.  B.  Beport,  Fishes,  p.  377  (without  descrip- 
tion). 

Maxillary  tooth  single,  bicuspid ;  mandibalary  with  seven  cnsps,  those 
at  the  ends  being  larger  than  the  other  five.  Head  shorter  than  the 
space  occupied  by  the  branchial  openings  and  contained  10^  times  in 
the  total  length  (5^  times  in  the  distance  from  the  end  of  the  lip  to  the 
beginning  of  the  first  dorsal).  The  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  first 
dorsal  is  3  times  as  long  as  the  first  dorsal  base.  Second  dorsal  base  is 
twice  as  long  as  the  first,  and  the  fin  is  twice  as  high  as  the  first  at  its 
highest  part.  The  interspace  between  the  dorsals  is  about  §  as  long 
as  the  head.  The  distance  from  the  vent  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  length.  Eye  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  largest 
branchial  opening. 

Colors  of  the  alcoholic  example :  Back  plumbeous,  sides  and  belly 
golden  yellow,  under  surface  of  head  and  neck  silvery. 

Length  of  type,  15  inches;  catalogue  number,  21524;  collector's  num- 
ber, 1038,  Anvik,  Yukon  Eiver,  Alaska,  Lucien  M.  Turner  (Lat.63oK, 
lion.  160°  W,  from  Greenwich).  Mr.  Turner  notes  that  it  is  extremely 
abundant  and  is  used  for  food. 

U.  S.  National  Museum,  May  5, 1881. 
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0ESCRIPTIOIV  OF  A  NBIV  SPECIES  OF  PISH,  APOOON  PAIVDIOIflS, 
FR09I  THE  1>EEP  IVATBR  OFF  THE  JHOITTH  OF  CHESAPEAKE 
BAr. 

BY  G.  BBOiriV  OOODE  AND  TARIiETON  H.  BEAN. 

Among  the  fishes  collected  in  October,  1880,  by  Gapt.  Z.  L.  Tanner, 
on  the  Fish  Commission  steamer  Fish  Hawk,  off  the  entrance  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  is  a  single  specimen  of  a  species  of  Apogon^  apparently  new 
to  science.  The  specimen  being  somewhat  mutilated,  this  description 
is  necessarily  incomplete. 

Apogon  pandioDls,  new  species.    Qoode  and  Bean. 

Body  obloDg,  rather  robust,  its  greatest  width  (behind  the  gills)  being 
equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  head,  and  contained  six  times  in  the 
length  of  body  without  xsaudal ;  its  greatest  height  contained  about 
thrice  and  two-thirds  in  the  body  length.  Least  height  of  tail  almost 
equal  to  half  the  greatest  height  of  the  body.  Scales,  small  cydoid, 
forty-five  in  the  lateral  line;  three  longitudinal  rows  above  and  nine 
below  the  lateral  line;  lateral  line  complete. 

Length  of  head  one-third  of  standard  length  of  body,  its  greatest 
width  equal  to  greatest  width  of  body.  Length  of  snout  four  and  one- 
half  times  in  length  of  head.  Maxilla  extends  to  a  point  a  very  little 
behind  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pupil,  the  mandible  to  the  vertical 
from  the  middle  of  the  eye.  Length  of  maxilla  equal  to  long  diameter 
of  the  eye.  Preoperculum  apparently  unarmed.  Operculum  with  two 
flexible  points  near  its  upper  posterior  angle.  Oill-rakers  very  long 
and  slender. 

Eye  nearly  circular,  its  longest  diameter  nearly  equals  half  the  length 
of  the  head  and  is  contained  seven  times  in  the  standard  body  length 
nearly  horizontal.  Width  of  interorbital  space  equals  two-thirds  the 
diameter  of  the  eye.  Mouth  oblique,  the  lower  jaw  projecting.  Denti- 
tion in  jaws  hardly  perceptible.  Feeble  teeth  on  the  head  of  the  vomer 
and  on  the  palatine  bones. 

Distance  of  dorsal  from  snout  equal  to  twice  the  greatest  width  of  the 
body;  its  longest  spine  (fourth)  equal  in  length  to  three-fourths  the  diam- 
eter of  the  eye.  Distance  from  origin  of  first  dorsal  to  origin  of  second 
dorsal  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  latter 

Dist^ance  of  anal  from  snout  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  head; 
the  length  of  its  base  is  equal  to  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  eye ;  of  its 
longest  ray  to  the  length  of  the  maxilla.  First  anal  spine  minute,  its 
length  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  least  height  of  the  tail;  the  second 
anal  spine  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  first  Caudal  deeply  fiircate, 
scaled  upon  the  lower  portions  of  the  lobes. 

Distance  of  pectoral  from  snout  equal  to  length  of  head;  its  lea^h 
equal  to  that  of  the  maxilla. 

Distance  of  ventral  from  snout  slightly  greater  than  one-third  of  the 
standard  body  length. 
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Badial  formula.— D.  VH,  I,  9;  A.  II,  7|;  P.  16;  Y,  I,  5. 

SealeSj  in  lateral  line,  45 ;  above  lateral  line,  3 ;  below,  9. 

Color  nearly  uniform  light,  reddish  brown,  with  no  blotches.  Scales 
finely  prtclulate  withback. 

Oar  description  is  based  upon  mosenin  specimen  No.  26228. 

Among  the  other  interesting  forms  collected  in  the  same  locality  is  a 
yoang  specimen  of  Hoplostethus  mediterraneuSj  and  also  a  species  of 
Scorpcenaj  soon  to  be  described. 


HBTAJLIilC  CASTINGS  OF  I^BIilCATE  NATVRAI«  OBJBCTS. 

[Translated.] 

The  following  process  is  recommended  by  Abbass  for  producing  me- 
tallic castings  of  flowers,  leaves,  insects,  &;c.  The  object,  a  dead  beetle 
for  example,  is  first  arranged  in  a  natnral  position,  and  the  feet  are  con- 
nected with  an  oval  rim  of  wax.  It  is  then  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  paper 
or  wooden  box  by  means  of  pieces  of  fine  wire,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  free, 
and  thicker  wires  are  run  from  the  sides  of  the  box  to  the  object,  which 
sabsequeutly  serve  to  form  air-channels  in  the  mold  by  their  removal. 
A  wooden  stick,  tapering  toward  the  bottom,  is  placed  upon  the  back  of 
the  insect  to  produce  a  runner  for  casting.  The  box  is  then  filled  up 
with  a  paste  of  three  parts  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  one  of  brick-dust, 
made  up  with  a  solution  of  alum  and  sal  ammoniac.  It  is  also  well  first 
to  brush  the  object  with  this  paste  to  prevent  the  formation  of  air  bub- 
bles. After  the  mold  thus  formed  has  set,  the  object  is  removed  from 
the  interior  by  first  reducing  it  to  ashes,  It  is  therefore  dried  slowly, 
and  finaUy  heated  gradually  to  a  red  heat,  and  then  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  to  prevent  the  formation  of  flaws  or  cracks.  The  ashes  are  re- 
moved by  pouring  mercury  into  the  cold  mold  and  shaking  it  thor- 
oughly before  pouring  it  out,  and  repeating  this  operation  several 
times.  The  thicker  wires  are  then  drawn  out,  and  the  mold  needs  sim- 
ply to  be  thoroughly  heated  before  it  is  filled  with  metal  in  order  that 
the  latter  may  flow  into  all  portions  of  it.  After  it  has  become  cold  it 
is  softened  and  carefully  broken  away  from  the  casting. 


TKB  OCCURRBNCE  OF  THE  CANADA   PORCCPINB  IN   IfIARTl<AIVl>« 

By  OTTO  L.UOOER. 

Beferring  to  the  paper  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Canada  Porcupine  in 
West  Virginia  by  Mr.  Goode,  in  Vol.  I,  Proceedings  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  page  264,  I  wish  to  mention  that  this  Porcupine,  Urethizon 
iwsatusj  is  still,  though  rarely,  found  in  Maryland.  In  the  museum 
of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  is  a  specimen  from  AUeghani? 
Proc  Nat  Mus.  81 11  Aug.  11,1881. 
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Coauty,  Maryland.    Another  specimen  I  saw  living  in  confLnement  in 
the  Blue  Bidge  Mountains,  where  it  was  caught  two  years  ago.    One 
was  killed  quite  recently  near  Ellicott  City,  Maryland. 
Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences, 

Baltimore^  May  22, 1881. 


NOTE   our  THE  liATICiOm  oehtera. 
By  THEODORE  Gllili. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  XJ.  S.  National  Museum 
(Vol.  IV,  p.  53),  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Gilbert  have  accepted  the  name 
Dekaya  instead  of  Caulolatilus  for  a  genus  of  the  family  LatUida^  with 
a  foot-note,  ^^CaulolatiltiSj  Gill :  nonten  nudum.^  In  order  that  the  adop- 
tion  of  this  view  may  be  at  once  arrested,  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  history 
of  those  names. 

In  1862,  in  tlie  '^  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
PhUadelphia"  (p.  240),  the  name  Caulolatilt^  was  proposed  as  the  ge- 
neric denomination  of  LatUm  chrysops  and  its  allies,  in  the  following 
terms: 

<<  The  Malacanthini  of  Poey  form  a  natural  family.  The  Latilus  chrys- 
op8j  Yal.,  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  congeneric  with  the  tyi>e  of 
Latilusy  but  is  distinguished  by  its  form  and  the  structure  of  the  fins. 
It  may  be  called  Caidolatilus  chrysopa.^ 

It  will  be  thus  seen  (1)  that  the  respects  in  which  Caulolatilus  differs 
from  Latilus  were  indicated;  (2)  the  relationships  were  exactly  appre- 
ciated; (3)  a  specific  type  was  mentioned.  There  could  consequently 
be  no  doubt  aa  to  what  was  meant  nor  as  to  the  characters  by  which  it 
should  be  distinguished. 

In  1864,  in  the  *' Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences"  (Vol.  3,  p.  70),  Dr.  Cooper  proposed  the  name  of  Dekaya  for  a 
supposed  new  fish,  concerning  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  concep- 
tion as  to  its  proper  relationships,  considering  it  ''to  be  a  very  aberrant 
form  of  the  Percaid  family,  having  many  of  the  characters  of  other 
orders^  [sic!]?  ^^^  *^**  ^^  ^^^  whole  it  seemed  to  be  most  nearly  related 
to  "the  genus  Heterognaihodon^  of  Bleeker.''  The  remarks  respecting 
the  "other  orders"  and  the  affinities  indicated  the  most  complete  nus- 
apprehension  as  to  the  type.  The  description  was  equally  at  fault. 
The  "general  shape"  was  said  to  be  "elongated  and  fusiform,"  although 
a  shape  less  "fusiform"  could  scarcely  be  associated  with  moderate 
elongation.  In  other  respects  the  description  was  faulty  and  erroneous 
or  vague,  but  these  lapses  need  not  detain  longer. 

The  question  arises  in  such  a  case.  What  is  the  advantage  of  any  de- 
scription t   According  to  the  rules  of  the  British  and  American  associa- 
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tioDS  for  the  advancement  of  science,  a  description  is  necessary  as  the 
basis  of  permanent  nomenclature,  but  like  many  of  the  other  rules  pro- 
pomided  in  those  codes,  there  is  no  proper  logical  basis  therefor.  If  a 
description  is  necessary,  it  is  necessary  that  the  description  should  be 
apt,  but,  as  every  naturalist  is  well  aware,  the  description  is  completely 
ignored  in  practice.  We  adopt,  for  example,  the  name  Ferca  and  many 
others  from  Linnaeus  and  his  successors,  but  inasmuch  as  those  names 
were  applied  by  older  naturalists  to  forms  that  are  now  relegated  to 
distinct  families,  it  will  be  obvious  that  no  regard  whatever  is  paid  to 
the  definitions.  This  is  recognized  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted that  a  definition  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  the  writer  had 
some  idea  as  to  what  he  was  treating  about.  In  the  case  in  question, 
(1),  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  evident  from  the  words  that  the  author  of 
CatdolatUus  did  have  an  adequate  idea  as  to  both  what  he  was  writing 
of  and  as  to  the  true  distinctions  of  the  fish  considered,  and  (2),  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  author  of  the  name  Dekaya  had  not  the  least  con- 
oeption  of  the  nature  of  the  form  he  described,  and  that  the  name  orig- 
inated simply  from  an  almost  inexcusable  blunder  and  ignorance  of  the 
subject  he  ventured  to  write  upon.  There  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
no  doubt  that  in  any  case  the  name  Caulolatilns  should  be  retained  in 
preference  to  Dekaya,  But  it  so  happens  that  there  is  no  complication 
in  the  consideration  of  the  choice  of  names  even  from  the  extreme  stand- 
point from  which  it  is  viewed  by  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Gilbert.  The  name 
Bekaya  is  inadmissible  as  the  denomination  of  the  Latiloid  fish,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  the  same  name  under  the  form  Dekayia  had  been 
applied  previously  by  Messrs.  H.  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime  to  a  genus 
of  Coralg  of  the  family  Ohcetetidcd.  (Dekayia,  H.  Milne  Edwards  et  J. 
Haimej  Monographic  des  Polypiers  fossiles  des  Terrains  Palaeozoiques  in 
Archives  du  Museum  d^  Histoire  Naturelle,  t.  6,  p.  154,  1851;  H.  Milne 
EdwardSy  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Corallaires  on  Polypes  proprement  dits, 
1 3,  p.  283, 1860.) 
The  history  of  the  genus  may  therefore  be  epitomized  as  follows: 

Caulolatilus. 

Synonymy: 

=Caulolatilii8  C««,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14,  ]  p.  240, 1862.  (Characters  indi- 
csted.) 

=Dekaya  Coopety  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  v.  3,  p.  70,  1864.  (Described,  bnt  errone- 
onaly,  and  name  preoccupied  by  Edwards  and  Haime  in  1851.) 

=Caulolatila8  GiW,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  17,]  p.  66,  1865.  (FnUy  de- 
scribed.—Adopted  by  Cooper  (later),  Poey,  Bleeker,  Goode  and  Bean,  Jordan 
&.  Gilbert  (at  first.) 

=Dekaya  Jordan  #  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  v.  4,  p.  53, 1880.  (Name  revived  for 
CaulolaHlus,) 

latilus  sp.  Cuv.  et  VaLy  Oiinthevy  etc. 
Type  Caulolatilus  ohrysops^LatUus  ohrysops  0.  &  V, 
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The  following  genus  is  very  nearly  aUied,  viz: 

Pbolatilus. 

Synonymy. 

=Prolatilii8  QUI,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  17,]  p.  67,  1865. 
latilus  sp.  Ouv.  &  Val.,  JenynSj  Ounther,  etc. 

Type  Prolatilus  jugulari8=Latilti8  jtigularis  C.  &  V. 

Apparently  closely  related  to  ProlatUua  is  Pinguipes,  viz: 

PiNGUIPES. 

Synonymy. 
=Pmgaipe8  Cuv,  f  Vol.,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissomi,  t.  3,  p.  277, 1829. 
Type  Pinguipes  brasilianus  0.  &  V. 

The  following  genus  has  been  associated  with  the  preceding  by  aD 
who  have  treated  of  them,  save  Dr.  P.  von  Bleeker.  That  ichthyologist 
has  referred  Latilus  to  the  family  of  ^^Percoidei"  and  its  tenth  sub^e^m- 
ily,  "Spariformes"  and  '^Phalanx  Denticini,''  and  removed  CaulolatUns 
and  Prolatilus  from  all  close  relationship  therewith.  ^<(Spec.  pinies 
familisB  Paraporcioid.  adnumer.)"  What  are  the  exact  affinities  must  be 
determined  by  a  study  of  the  anatomy. 

Latilus. 

Synonymy. 

<Latilii8  Cuv.  4-  VdLf  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poiasons,  t.5,  p.  369,  (t.9,  p.  495,)  1830. 
=iLfttiIu8  Oill,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  17,]  p.  67,  (by  exclusion,)  1865. 
=LatilaB  Bleeker,  Archives  Norland.  Sc.  exactes  et  nat.,  1. 11,  p.  279,  1876. 

Type  Latilus  simus=Oaryphcma  sima  Bl.  Schneid.=2^eiZiM  arffenMus- 
C.  &  V. 

To  Latilus  the  following  genus  seems  to  be  most  nearly  related,  bat 
whether  such  is  really  the  case  cannot  be  considered  settled  till  its  oste- 
ology is  examined. 

LOPHOLATILUS. 
Synonymy. 
=sLopliolatilu8  Qi)Ode  f  Bean,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.,  y.  2,  p.  205, 1879. 

Type  LopholoiHlus  chamceleonUceps  Gtoode  &  Bean. 
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lilST  OF  8PSCIB8  OF  MIJftJftliB  ANI^  SOUTH  AIIUBBIOAN  BIB]»8  NOT 
€01VTAIIfBl>  IN  TKB  I7NJITBB  9TATBS  NATIONAJL  RI1J8B1JRI. 

By  ROBERT  RIBOWAT. 

[Coirected  to  July,  1881.] 

[None  of  the  species  named  in  the  following  list  are  at  present  in  the 
collection  of  the  United  States  National  Mnseom,  and  any  of  them  that 
can  be  supplied  by  correspondents  of  the  Musenm,  or  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  will  be  very  thankftilly  received.] 

Family  Tubbidjs. 

Gatharus  aurantiirosttis  {Hartl.).    Venezuela, 
mexicanus  Bp.    Mexico  to  Yeraguai 
mentalis  8cL  et  8alv.    Bolivia, 
phseopleurus  8oL  et  8alv.    Colombia, 
alticola  Oodm.  et  8alv.    Ouatemala. 
Tardus  luridus  Bp.    Colombia. 

fumigatus  Lioht    Venezuela  to  Brazil. 

fhscater  Lafr,  et  WOrb.    Bolivia  and  Argentine  Bepublic. 

olivater  Xa/r.    Venezuela. 

nigriceps  JeUH.    Western  Peru. 

brunneus  Later.    Upper  Amazons. 

lencops  Tdczan,    Northwestern  Peru.  ' 

maranonicus  Ta4izan*    Northern  Peru. 
Margarops  sanctSB-lndaB  8ch    Sta  Lucia,  West  Indies. 
Harporhynchus  oceUatus  Sol.    Southwestern  Mexico. 
Mimus  dorsalis  (Lafr.  et  WOrh,).    Bolivia. 

lividus  Lieht.    Eastern  Brazil. 

patachonicus  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Patagonia  and  Arg.  Bep. 

trifasciatus  Oould.    Galapagos. 

parvulus  Oould.    Oalapagos. 

Family  Ptilogonath)^. 

I  Myiadestes  ardesiaceus  Less.    BraziL 

griseiventer  Tachudi.    Peru, 
montanus  Cory.    Haiti. 
Gichlopsis  leucogonys  Cab.    Brazil 

Family  Sylviid^. 
PolioptQa  plnmbeiceps  Lawr.    Venezuela. 
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Family  Troglodytid^. 

Campylorhynchas  gularis  Scl.    Mexico. 

nuchalis  Cab,    Yenezaela  and  Trinidad, 
variegatus  (Om.).    Brazil. 

hypostictus  ( OoulcL)   Upper  Amazons  and  Colombia 
bicolor  Pelz.    Guiana. 
Cinnioerthia  x)eraana  (Caban.).    Peru. 
Gyphorinas  modulator  {cPOrb.).    Amazons. 

dichrous  8cl.  et  8alv.    Colombia. 
Microcerculns  bambla  (Bodd.).    Guiana. 

albigularis  8cL    Eastern  Ecuador, 
marginatus  Bel.    Peru  and  Colombia, 
squamatulus  8cL  et  8alv.    Venezuela. 
tsBuiatus  8alv.    Western  Ecuador. 
Thryophilus  rufiventris  Sol.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
minor  (Felz.).    Interior  of  Brazil, 
longirostris  ( VieiU.).    Brazil, 
nisorius  Scl.    Mexico, 
fulvus  Sol.    High  Peru. 
Thryothorus  coraya  (Om.).    Guiana  and  Amazcmia. 

mystacalis  SoL    Western  Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
euophrys  Sol:    Western  Ecuador, 
cantator  JelskL    Central  Peru, 
sclateri  Taczan.    Northern  Peru. 
Troglodytes  tessellatus  Mfr.  et  WOrb.    Panama  to  Bolivia. 
Cistothorus  graminicola  JeUhi.    Central  Peru. 

brunneioeps  ^h).    Western  Ecuador, 
sequatorialis  Lawr,    Ecuador. 

Family  Motaoillidjs. 

Anthus  chii  VieiU.    Southern  Brazil  and  Uruguay, 
nattereri  Sol.    Southern  Brazil, 
peruvianus  Nicholson.    Peru, 
calcaratus  Taczan.    Central  Peru, 
brevirostris  Taczan.    Central  Peru. 

Family  Mnioteltidjs. 

DendroBca  eoa  Oosse.    Jamaica. 
Geothlypis  speciosa  Scl.    Eastern  Mexico, 
semiilava  Sol.    Ecuador, 
chiriquensis  Salv.    ChiriquL 
Basileuterus  hypoleucus  Bp.    Eastern  Brazil. 

bivittatus  (Lafr.  et  H^Orb.).    Costa  Eica  to  Bolivia, 
griseiceps  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela. 
cinereicoUis  Scl.    Colombia. 
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Basileatenis  mesoleacas  8cl.    Gniana. 

luteoviridis  Bp.    Colombia. 

lencophrys  Natt.    Brazil 

enophrys  8cL  et  Salv.    Bolivia. 

cabanisi  Berlepsch.    Venezuela. 

conspiciUatus  8alv.  et  Oodm.    Colombia. 

trifasciatos  Stolzm.    Northern  Pern. 

striaticeps  Oaban.    Central  Pern. 

diacliloras  Odban,    Central  Peru. 

castaneiceps  Scl.  et  8alv.     TTestem  Ecuador. 
Setophaga  brnnneiceps  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Bolivia, 
ruflcoronata  Kaup.    Ecuador, 
albifrons  Sd.  et  8alv.    Venezuela, 
flaveola  {Lqfr.).    Ecuador, 
chrysops  8alv.    Colombia, 
melanocephaia  Ischudi.    Peru, 
castaneocapilla  Caban.    Quiana. 
Granatellus  pelzelni  8cL    Amazons. 

Family  Virbonid^. 

Hylophilus  thoracicus  {Max.).    Southeastern  Brazil  and  Amazons, 
pectoralis  Scl.    Brazil  to  Guiana, 
muscicapinus  Sel.  et  8dlv.    Brazil  to  Guiana, 
semibrunneus  Lafr.    Colombia. 

hypoxanthus  Pelz»    Trinidad,  Venezuela^  and  Amazons, 
brnnneiceps  Scl.    Amazons  and  Guiana, 
ferrugineifrons  Sol.    Colombia  and  Amazons, 
insularis  Scl.    Tobago, 
acuticauda  Later.    Venezuela, 
semicinereus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Lower  Amazons. 
fuscicapiUus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador, 
flaviventris  Oaban.    Western  Peru. 
Vireolanius  eximius  Baird.    Colombia. 

chlorogaster  Bp.    Amazons. 
Cydorhis  albiventris  Sd.  et'  Salv.    Eastern  BraziL 
wiedi  Pelz.    Southern  Brazil, 
virenticeps  Scl.    Western  Ecuador, 
contrerasi  Taczan.    Peru, 
altirostris  Salv.    Argentine  Eepublic. 

Family  Dulid^. 

Dolus  nuchalis  Sw.    Antilles. 

Family  HiEUNDiNn)^. 

Petrochelidon  pyrrhonota  {VieilL).    Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Mexico. 
Tachydneta  andecola  Lafr.  et  WOrh.    Peru. 
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Tachycineta  leucop jgia  Stolzm.    Northern  Peni. 
Atticora  melanoleuca  (Max.),    Eastern  Brazil. 

cinerea  {Gm.).    Ecuador. 

tibialis  (Cass.).    Peru  and  Panama. 
Gotile  fticata  (Temm.).    Brazil  and  Argentine  Bepublic. 

Family  Gcbbebidjs. 

Diglossa  major  Cab.    Guiana. 

carbonaria  (Lafr.  et  cPOrh.).    Bolivia. 

gloriosa  Sol.  et  8alv.    Venezuela. 

glauca  ScL  et  Salv.    Bolivia. 

pectoralis  Caban.    Gentral  Peru. 

mystacalis  Lafr.    Andes  of  Bolivia. 
Diglossopis  caerulescens  8cl    Venezuela  to  Ecuador. 
Oreomanes  fraseri  8cl.    Ecuador. 
Gonirostrum  ferrugineiventre  8el.    Bolivia, 
atrocyanea  Lafr.    Bolivia, 
cyaneum  Taczan.    Gentral  Peru. 
Xenodacnis  parina  Cahan.    Peru. 

Dacnis  analis  Lafr.  et  WOrb.    Upper  Amazons  and  Ouiana. 
xanthoptiialma  Jelski.    Gentral  Peru, 
modesta  Caban.    Peru. 
Dacnidea  leucogastra  Taczan.    Gentral  Peru. 
Gerthidea  fusca  8el.  et  Salv.    Galapagos. 
Ghlorophanes  purpurascens  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela. 
Gerthiola  caboti  Baird.    Yucatan  (Gozumol  I.). 

magnirostris  ToAxsan.    Northern  Peru. 

Family  TANAGEiD^ffii. 

GMorophonia  frontalis  Scl.    Venezuela, 
flavirostris  Scl.    Ecuador, 
pretrei  {Lafr.).    Golombia. 
Euphonia  sclateri  Sund.    Porto  Eico. 

trinitatis  Strickl.     Trinidad  and  coast-region  of  Venezuela 
and  Golombia. 

minuta  CaJ>.    Guiana  to  Guatemala. 

ruflceps  Lafr.  et  WOrb.    Bolivia,  Amazons,  and  Venezuela. 

vittata  Scl.    Brazil. 

gnatho  Cah.    Gosta  Eica. 

chrysopasta  Set.  et  Salv.    Upper  Amazons  and  Venezuela. 

chalcopasta  Scl.  et  Salv.    Golombia. 

cayana  {Linn.).    Ouiana  and  Amazons. 

plumbea  Du  Bus.    Amazons. 

flnschi  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ouiana. 

insignis  Scl.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Tanagrella  calophrys  Cab.    Ouiana  and  Upper  Amazons. 
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Pipridea  castaneiventris  Sel.    Bolivia. 
Calliste  fastaosa  (Less.).    Brazil 

floiida  8cL  et  8alv.    Costa  Bica. 
graminea  (Spix).    Oaiana. 
cncullata  {8to,).    Yenezaela. 
cyanoptera  {Sw.).    Venezuela, 
lavinia  Cms.    Panama  to  Nicaragoa. 
albiventris  Oray.    Gniana. 
atrocaerulea  (Tsch.).    Peru  and  Bolivia, 
cabanisi  8cl.    Western  Guatemala 
argentea  (Tsch.).    Peru, 
rufigenis  ScL    Venezuela, 
hartlaubi  8cl    Colombia, 
xanthocephala  (Tsch,).    Peru  and  Bolivia. 
Mvicervix  BcL  et  ISalv.    Bolivia, 
argyrofenges  ScL  et  Salv,    Bolivia, 
punctulata  8cl.  et  Salv.    Bolivia, 
melanotis  ScL  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador. 
albertinsB  Pelz.    Brazil. 
Iridomis  reinhardti  ScL    Peru, 
jelskii  Caban.    Peru. 
P(Bcilothraupi8  igniventris  {Lafr.  et  WOrh).    Bolivia, 
lacrymosa  (Du  Bus).    Peru, 
melanogenys  Sdlv.  et  Godm.    Colombia, 
ignicrissa  Caban.    Central  Peru. 
Bathraupis  montana  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Bolivia. 

edwardsi  EUiot.    (Hab.  ignot.) 
Compsoooma  sumptuosa  (Less.).    Venezueda  to  Peru. 

flavinucha  (Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Bolivia. 
Dabusia  selysia  Bp.    Ecuador. 

Tanagra  olivina  ScL    Interior  of  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Colombia. 
Spindalis  zena  (Linn.).    Bahamas. 
KamphoccBlus  ephipialis  Sd.    Upper  Amazons, 
nropygialis  Bp.    Guatemala, 
chrysonotus  Lafr.    Colombia. 
Pyranga  erythrocepliala  (Sw.).    Mexico. 

roseigularis  Cabot.    Yucatan. 
Orthogonys  cyanicterus  ( VieilL).    Guiana. 
Lamprotes  albocristatus  Lafr.    Colombia. 
Phcenicothranpis  gutturalis  ScL    Colombia. 
Lanio  versicolor  (Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Bolivia  and  Peru. 
Eucometis  i>enicillata  (Spix).    Guiana  and  Amazons. 

albicollis  (Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Interior  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 
8i)odoeephaIa  (Bp.).    Veragua  to  Guatemala. 
Tachyphonus  phoduiceus  Sto.    Upper  Amazons. 

ruflventris  (Spix).    Upper  Amazons. 
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TachyphonaB  intercedens  Berlepaeh.    Trinidad. 
Nemosia  peraana  {Bp.).    Upper  Amazons, 
raficeps  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Bolivia, 
fnlvescens  Strickl    Brazil  and  Amazons, 
sordida  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Bolivia, 
omata  8cl.    Western  Ecuador, 
fulviceps  {Cab.).    Yenezaela. 
inomata  Taozam,.    Northern  Peru, 
chrysopis  Scl.  et  8aXv.    Ecuador. 
Pyrrhocoma  ruficeps  {Striclcl.).    Southern  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 
Ohlorospingus  flavipectus  {Lafr.).    Colombia. 

atripileus  {JLafr.).    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
melanotis  Scl.    Colombia, 
oleaginous  Scl.    Colombia, 
verticalis  {Lafr.\.    Colombia, 
lichtensteini  SeL    Colombia. 
castaneicoUis  Sd.    Eastern  Peru, 
goeringi  Sol.  et  StUv.    Venezuela, 
calophrys  Scl.  et  Salv.    Bolivia, 
cinereocephalus  Jelshi.    Central  P«ru. 
chrysogaster  Ta^czan.    Central  Peru, 
chrysophrys  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela, 
olivaceus  {Bonap.).    Guatemala, 
berlepschi  Taczan.    Central  Peru, 
nigrifrons  Lawr.    Ecuador, 
auricularis  Oaban.    Peru, 
phffiocephalus  Sd.  et  Salv.    Western  Ecuador. 
Buarremon  torquatus  {Lafr.  et  cPOrb.).    Bolivia, 
phaeopleurus  Sd.    Venezirela. 
ruflnuchus  {Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Bolivia, 
leuoopterus  {Jard.).    Ecuador, 
albifrenatus  {Boiss.).    Colombia, 
meridse  Sd.  et  Salv.    Venezuela, 
schistaceus  {Boi%B.).    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
semirufiis  {Boiss.).    Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
fulviceps  {Lafr.  et  ePOrb.).    Bolivia, 
castaneiceps  Sd.    Ecuador, 
specularis  Salv.    Northern  Peru, 
tricolor  Taozwn.    Central  Peru, 
melanops  Sd.  et  Salv.    Bolivia, 
taczanowskii  Sd.  et  Salv.    Pern, 
castaneifirons  Sd.  et  Salv.    Interior  of  Venezuela, 
elsaoprorus  Sol.  et  Salv.    Colombia, 
melanoleemus  Sd.  et  Salv.    Southern  Peru, 
spodionotns  Sd.  et  Salv.    Ecuador, 
comptus  Sd.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
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Bnanemon  momatas  8eL  et  8aU).    Ecuador. 

melanocephalns  Sdkf.  et  Godm.    Colombia, 
leucopis  8cL  et  8alv.    Ecuador, 
castaneiventris  8cl.  et  8ah>. 
Ph»nicophilii8  dominicensis  Cory.    Haiti. 
Arromon  orbignyi  Sol,    Bolivia. 

devillei  Bp.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
wuchereri  Sol.  et  Sah).    Eastern  Brazil, 
nigriceps  Taozan.    Northern  Peru. 
Qreothraupis  arremonops  SeL    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Lamprospiza  melanoleuca  ( VieiU.).    Guiana. 
Psittospiza  elegans  {Tsoh,).    Peru. 

Saltator  superciliaris  {Spix).    Amazons,  Peru,  and  Bolivia, 
cserulescens  Vieilh    Paraguay  and  Bolivia, 
maxillosus  Cab.    Southern  Brazil  and  Uruguay, 
rufiventris  Lafr.  et  WOrh.    Bolivia, 
orenocensis  Lafr.    Venezuela. 
Conothranpis  8i)eculigera  {Oould).    Upper  Amazons. 
Malacothraupis  dentata  Sd.  et  SiUv.    Bolivia. 
Microspingus  trifasoiatus  Jelshi.    Oentral  Peru. 
Pitylns  fuliginosus  {Dmid.).    Southern  and  Eastern  Brazil, 
celaduo  {Licht).    Mexico, 
humeralis  Lawr.    Colombia  and  Ecuador. 

Family  FrjnGtILLIDM. 

Pheucticus  uropygialis  Sol.  et  Salv.    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
chrysogaster  (Less.).    Venezuela  and  Ecuador, 
crissalis  Sol  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Geo^iza  magnirostris  Gould.    Galapagos  Islands, 
nebulosa  Gould.    Galapagos  Islands, 
dentirostris  Gould.    Galapagos  Islands, 
dubia  GouU.    Galapagos  Islands. 
Onathospiza  raimondi  Taczan.    Northern  and  Western  Peru. 
Oryzoborus  maximiliani  Cab.    Southern  and  Eastern  Brazil, 
occidentalis  Scl.    Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
melas  Scl.  et  Salv.    Guiana,  Amazons,  BraziL 
atrirostris  Sol.  et  Salv.    Peru. 
Amaurospiza  concolor  Cab.    Costa  Eica  and  Panama. 

unicolor  {Burm.).    Brazil. 
Spermophila  pileata  Scl.    South  Brazil  and  Uruguay. 

nigro-rufa  {Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Bolivia  and  interior  of  Brazil, 
lineata  (Gm.).    Guiana  and  Lower  Amazons. 
oceUata  Sol.  et  Salv.    Upper  Amazons  and  Venezuela, 
bicolor  Lafr.  et  dfOrb.    Bolivia, 
obscura  Taeza/^    Central  Peru, 
simplex  Jehki,    Western  Peru. 
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Spermophila  enleri  Cdban.    Southeastern  BraziL 
Neorhynchus  nasesus  Bp.    Western  Pern. 
Camarhynchos  crassirostris  OouH.    Galapagos  Islands, 
psittacolus  Oould.    Galapagos  Islands, 
variegatus  8cL  et  Salv.    Galapagos  Islands, 
habeli  8cl.  et  Salv.    Galapagos  Islands, 
prosthemelas  BcL  et  8alv.    Galapagos  Islands, 
cinereus  {Lafr.).    Northern  and  Eastern  Peru. 
Gactomis  assimilis  Gould.    Galapagos  Islands. 

abingdoni  8cl.  et  8alv.    Galapagos  Islands, 
pallida  8cl.  et  8alv.    Galapagos  Islands. 
Dolospingas  nnchalis  Elliot.    Orinoco  River. 
Phonipara  fhmosa  Later.    Trinidad. 
Haplospiza  uniformis  8cl.  et  8alv.    Mexico. 

Paroaria  capitata  (Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Paraguay  and  Argentine  Bepublic 
Goryphospingus  griseocristatus  (Lafr^  et  cPOrb.),    Bolivia. 
Porphyrospiza  cyanella  (Sparm.).    Interior  of  Brazil. 
Tiaris  omata  (Max.).    Brazil. 
Xenospingus  concolor  {Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Peru. 
Poospiza  omata  {Landb.).    Argentine  Republic  (Mendoza). 

torquata  (Lafr.  et  WOrb.).     Bolivia  and  Argentine  Bepublic 

(Mendoza). 
bonapartei  8cl.    Western  Peru, 
cinerea  Bp.    Brazil. 

melanoleuca  Vieill.    Argentine  Bepublic  and  Paraguay, 
cs&sar  8cl.  et  Salv.    Peru, 
hypochondriaca  {B^Orb.  et  Lafr.).    Bolivia. 
Spodiomis  jardinei  Scl.    Ecuador. 
Phrygilus  atriceps  (Lafr.  et  WOrb,).    Bolivia  and  Peru, 
ocularis  Scl.    Ecuador, 
plebeius  Cab.    Peru  and  Argentine  Bepublic. 
melanoderus  (Quay  et  Oaim.).     Falkland  Islands  and  Pata- 
gonia, 
erythronotus  (Phil,  et  Landb.).    Chili. 
Diuca  minor  Bp.    Patagonia. 

speculifera  (Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Bolivia  and  Peru. 
Gatamenia  homochroa  Scl.    Ecuador  and  Colombia. 

inomata  (Lafr.).    Bolivia. 
^^Zonotrichia"  quinquistriata  Sol.  et  Salv.    Mexico, 
strigiceps  Oould.    Patagonia, 
canicapilla  Gould.   Patagonia. 
Spizella  pinetorum  Salv.    Guatemala. 
Peucs&a  notosticta  Scl.  et  Salv.    Mexico. 
Ammodromus  petenicus  Salv.    Guatemala. 

Cotumiculus  peruanus  Bp.    Bolivia  and  Upper  Amazons  to  Colombia. 
Saltatricula  multicolor  Burtn.    Argentine  Bepublic. 
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Embemagra  olivascens  (Lafr.  et  d?Orb.).    Bolivia  and  Argentine  Be- 
pnblic  (Mendoza). 
superciliosa  8alv.    Costa  Bica. 
Emberizoides  melanotis  Temm.    Sonthem  and  Eastern  Brazil. 
Hsemophila  sumichrasti  LatDr.    Western  Mexico, 
homeralis  Cab.    Mexico. 

stolzmanni  Taczan.    Korthem  and  Western  Pern. 
Pipilo  mystacalis  Taczan.    Central  Peru. 
Pyrgisoma  kieneri  Bp.    Mexico. 

Ghrysomitris  atrata  {Lafr.  et  WOrh,).    BoUvia  and  Pern, 
spinesceus  Bp,    Colombia, 
atriceps  8alv.    Onatemala. 
capitalis  Odbcm.    Central  Peru. 
Sycalis  flaveola  {Linn.).    Columbia  to  South  Brazil. 

Columbiana  CaA.    Venezuela,  Guiana,  and  Lower  Amazons. 

luteola  {Sparm.).    Colombia  to  Chili  and  Argentine  Bepublic 

chrysops  Scl.    Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

lutea  {Lafr.  et  cPOrb.).    Bolivia  and  Peru. 

luteocephala  [Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Bolivia. 

uropygialis  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Bolivia. 

raimondi  Jelski.    Western  Peru. 

Family  Ictebid^. 

Clypeicterus  oseryi  Deville.    Upper  Amazons. 
Ostinops  bifasciatus  {8pix).    Lower  Amazons. 

atrovirens  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Colombia  and  Amazons  to  Bolivia, 
atrocastaneus  Cdban.    Peru. 
Cassicus  chrysonotus  LP  Orb.  et  Lafr.    Bolivia. 
Icterus  cayanensis  {Linn.).    Guiana. 

maculi-alatus  Casein.    Guatemala. 
Molothrus  purpurascens  Hahn.    Western  Peru. 

discolor  {Cassin).    Venezuela  and  Colombia. 
AgelsBus  cyanopus  (VieiU.).    South  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 
Lampropsar  guianensis  {Cab.).    Guiana  and  Veuezuela. 

warszewiezi  Cab.    Ecuador  and  Peru. 
Qoiscalus  assimilis  Scl.    Veragua  to  Colombia. 
Ingubris  8w.    Guiana  and  Trinidad, 
subalaris  Boiss.    Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

Family  CoBViD-ffl. 

Xanthura  yncas  caeruleocephala  {Dubois).    Venezuela  and  Trinidad. 
Cyanolyca  viridicyanea  {Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Bolivia  and  Peru. 

joly«ea  {Bp.).    Peru. 

armillata  {Gray).    Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

meridana  {8cl.  et  Salv.).    Venezuela. 

bogotana  {Sol.  et  8dl/v.).    Bogota. 
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Apheloooma  oltirainariiia  {Bp.).    Mexioo. 
Gyanocorax  cayanus  {Linn.).    Gaiana. 

diesingi  Pelz.    Brazil. 

sclateii  Heine.    Oolombia. 

intermedins  Heine.    Venezuela. 

chilensis  (Boiuip.).    Bolivia  and  Ohili. 

inexpectatos  Elliot    Brazil. 

heckeli  Pdz.    Brazil. 

flavigastra  (Xa^A.).    Trinidad  to  Oolombia;  Guiana t 
Gissolopha  germana  {8cl. et  8alv.).    Belize,  Peten,  and  Meiida  (Tacatan). 
Psilorhinus  cyanogenys  Oray.    Ooast  of  Hondnras. 
Gorvns  minntns  Oundl.    Gnba. 

solitarius  WUrt.    St.  Domingo. 

Family  Oxtbhamphid^. 

Oxyrhamphns  flammiceps  (Temm.).    Brazil. 

Family  TTBANNiDiB. 

Gonopophaga  anrita  (Gm.).    Guiana. 

torrida  Sol    Eastern  Ecuador. 

peruviana  Des  Murs.    Eastern  Ecuador  and  Amazons, 
gutturalis  Sol.    Golombia. 
castaneiceps  Sol.    Peru  and  Golombia. 
ardesiaca  Lafr.  et  WOrh.    Bolivia  and  Upper  Amazons, 
melauogastra  Minitr.    Interior  of  Brazil  and  Amazons, 
maximiliani  Cab.    Southern  Brazil  (Bio). 
Gorythopis  anthoides  (Puck.).    Guiana. 

humivagans  Jelshi.    Gentral  Peru, 
nigro-cincta  (IPOrb.  et  Lafr.).    Bolivia. 
Agriomis  pollens  ScL    Ecuador, 
solltaria  Sol.    Ecuador, 
insolens  Sol.  el  Salv.    High  Peru. 
Myiotheretes  erythropygia  Sol.    Ecuador. 
TsDuioptera  velata  Licht.    Southern  Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
murina  {Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Patagonia, 
rubetra  Burnt.    Argentine  Bepublic  and  Patagonia, 
australis  PhilippL    Patagonia. 
OchthodiflBta  fumigata  {Boiss.).    High  Golombia. 
signatus  Taczan.    Gentral  Pern. 
fuscorufus  Scl.  et.  Salv.    Bolivia  and  interior  of  Peru. 
Ochthoeca  fumicolor  Sol.    Golombia  and  Ecuador. 

superciliosa  Scl.  et  Salv.    High  Venezuela, 
cenanthoides  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    High  Bolivia, 
polionota  Sol.  et  Salv.    High  Peru, 
leucophrys  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    High  Bolivia. 
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OchtliiBca  albidiema  {Lafr.).    Colombia. 

rafipectoralis  {Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Bolivia, 
rafimarginata  Lawr.    Eoaador  and  Colombia, 
nigrita  Set  et  Sdlv.    Venezuela, 
cinnamomeiventris  {Lafr.).    Colombia, 
diadema  (Hartl.).    Colombia, 
gratiosa  8cl.    Ecuador, 
murina  8cl.    Guiana, 
pulchella  8ol.  et  8dl/o.    Bolivia, 
arenacea  Sol.  et  8alv.    Interior  of  Colombia, 
salvini  Taczan.    Peru, 
leucometopa  8el.  et  Salo.    Western  Peru, 
thoracica  JelsM.     Central  Peru, 
poliogastra  8alv.  et  Chdm.     High  Colombia. 
tSBuioptera  (Ca&aTi.).    Peru. 
Sayomis  latirostris  Cab.    Ecuador. 
Flnvicola  pica  {Bodd.).    Guiana. 

climacura  ( VieilL).    Brazil, 
atripennis  Scl.    Western  Ecuador. 
Cnipolegus  nigerrimus  {YieiU.).    Brazil, 
aterrimus  Kaup.    Bolivia. 

anthracinus  Heine.    Argentine  Bepublic  (Mendoza). 
unicolor  Kawp.    Upper  Amazons, 
hudsoni  Scl.    Patagonia, 
pusillus  Sol.  et  Salv.    Amazons. 
Mnscisaxicola  albifrons  Tsch.    Peru. 

fluviatilis  Scl.  et  Salv.    Peru, 
rufipennis  JelsJd.    Central  Peru. 
Platyrhynchus  rostratus  {Lath.).    Brazil, 
flavigularis  Scl.    Colombia, 
senex  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Todiiostrum  chrysocrotaphum  StricTcl.    Amazons. 

guttatum  Pelz.    Interior  of  Guiana  and  Colombia, 
calopterum  Sol.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
picatum  SoL    Eastern  Ecuador, 
capitale  Sol.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
pulchellum  Scl.    High  Peru, 
rufigene  Sol.  et  Salv.    Ecuador, 
signatum  Scl.  et  Salv.    Amazons. 
Enscarthmus  nidipendulus  {Maa.).    Brazil, 
fumij&ons  {Hartl.).    Brazil, 
gularis  {Temm.).    Brazil, 
greuadensis  {Hartl.).    Colombia. 
striaticoUis  {Lqfr.).    Brazil, 
impiger  Scl.  et  Salv.    Colombia  and  Venezuela, 
wuchereri  ScL  et  Salv.    Brazil. 
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Enscarthmus  falviceps  8eL    Peru  and  Western  Ecuador, 
spicifer  {Lafr, ) .    Upper  Amazons, 
ocularis  8alv,    Western  Ecuador, 
rufigularis  Oaban.    Western  Peru, 
pyrrhops  Cohan.    Peru, 
pelzelni  Sol  et  8alv.    Brazil  (Ouyuba). 
Orchilus  auricularis  ( VieilL).    Brazil. 

ecaudatus  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).     Bolivia^  Venezuela,  and  Costa 
Eica. 
Golopterus  galeatus  (Bodd.).    Oniana  and  Venezuela. 
Hapalocercus  acutipennis  iSol.  et  8alv.    Colombia  and  Peru. 
Habrura  minima  {Oould,).    Uruguay. 
Pogonotriccus  eximius  {Temm.).    BrazlL 

ophthalmicus  Taczan.    Central  Peru* 
Leptotriccus  sylviola  Cab.    Brazil. 

superieiliaris  8cL  et  8alv.    Veragua. 
Ceratotriccus  furcatus  (Lafr).    Southeastern  Brazil. 
Stigmatura  flavo-cinerea  (Burm.).    Argentine  Republic. 
Serpophaga  subflava  8cl.  et  8alv.    Brazil  (Para), 
parvirostris  Oould.    Chili. 
pcBcilocerca  8cL  et  8alv.    Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
albogrisea  8cL  et  8alv.    Ecuador. 
AnsBretes  femandezianus  Philippic    Island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
agilis  8cl.    Colombia, 
flavirostris  8oL  et  8alv.    Bolivia. 
Leptopogon  peruvianus  8cL  et  8alv.    Upper  Amazons, 
erythrops  8cl.    Colombia, 
poecilotis  8cl.    Colombia, 
auritus  Jelski.    Central  Peru, 
tristis  Sol.  et  8alv.    Bolivia, 
minor  Taczan.    Northern  Peru. 
Phyllomyias  brevirostris  8pix.    Brazil. 

burmeisteri  Cab.  et  Hein.    Brazil, 
semifusca  8cl.    Guiana  to  Colombia;  BraziL 
platyrhyncha  8cl.  et  8alv.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
tumbezana  Taczan.    I^orth  Peru, 
cinereicapilla  Cahan.    Western  Ptaru. 
Omithion  inerme  Eartl.    Ouiana. 

obsoletum  (Max.).    Brazil, 
l^rranniscus  cinereiceps  8cl.    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
chrysops  8cl.    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
improbus  8cl.  et  8alv.    Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
leucogonys  8cl.  et  8alv.    Colombia, 
gracilipes  8cl.    Eastern  Peru  and  Upper  Amazons, 
gnseiceps  8ol.  et  8alv.    Ecuador, 
viridissimus  Bd.    Central  Peru. 
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[Tyranneutes  brachynras  8cl  et  8alv.    British  Guiana. 
Elainea  gigas  8cl    Eastern  Ecuador. 

pallatangsB  Sch    Western  Ecuador. 
faUax  8oU    Jamaica. 

elegans  Pelz.    Amazons,  Colombia,  and  Guiana, 
caniceps  Sw.    Amazons,  Colombia,  and  Panama, 
ruficeps  Pelz,    Interior  of  Guiana  and  Amazons, 
obscura  {Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
mesolenca  Cab.  et  Hein.    Brazil, 
arenamm  8alv.    Costa  Bica. 
affinis  Burm.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
leucospodia  Taczan.    Northern  Peru. 
Snblegatns  glaber  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela. 

murinus  {8pix).    Lower  Amazons. 
Myiozetetes  rufipennis  Later.    Venezuela. 

similis  (/^pir).    Brazil,  Peru,  and  Ecuador, 
luteiventris  8cL    Eastern  Ecuador,  Upper  Amazons,  and 
Guiana. 
Bhynchoc^clus  olivaceus  (Temm*).    Brat^iL 

fulvipectus  Scl    Western  Ecuador, 
viridiceps  Scl.  et  Salv.    Upper  Amazons, 
megacephalus  8w.    Brazil  and  Amazons, 
peruvianus  Ta4xgan.    Central  Peru. 
Conopias  inomata  (Lawr.).    Venezuela  and  Trinidad. 

cinchoneti  (Tech.).    Peru  and  Colombia. 
Pitangus  gabbi  Lawr.    St.  Domingo. 
Sirystes  sibilator  ( VieilL).    Brazil. 

albogriseus  Lawr.    Panama,  Colombia,  and  Amazons, 
albocinerens  8cl.  et  8alv.    Upper  Amazons  and  Colombia. 
Myiodynastes  hemichrysus  (Cab.).    Veragua  and  Costa  Bica. 
Hascivora  swainsoni  Pelz.    Eastern  Brazil. 

castelnandi  (Dev.).    Upper  Amazons. 
Himndinea  sclateri  Reinh.    Eastern  Peru  and  Colombia. 
Myiobins  vieillotides  (Lafr.).    Venezuela, 
pulcher  8el.    Ecuador, 
rufescens  8alv.    Western  Peru, 
capitalis  8alv.    Costa  Bica. 
aureiventris  Scl.    High  Peru, 
superciliosus  Taczan.    Central  Peru, 
stellatus  Cahan.    Ecuador. 
Empidochanes  fringillaris  Fela.    South  Brazil. 

IKBcilurus  Sol.    Colombia  and  Peru. 
Mitrephorus  ochraceiventris  Caban.    Western  Pern. 
Empidonax  griseignlaris  Later.    Panama  and  Western  Ecuador, 
atriceps  Salmn.    Veragua. 
andinus  Taezan.    Central  Pern. 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  81 12  Aug.  11,  l88lGoogle 
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Empidonax  pectoralis  Lavor,    Central  Mexico. 
Gontopns  ardesiacus  (Lafr,).    Yeneznela  to  Ecuador, 
ochraceas  Scl.  et  Salv.    Costa  Rica, 
brachytarsus  8cl,    Mexico  to  Colombia;  Amassons. 
schotti  Lator,     Yucatan. 
Bladcos  blancoi  Oundl.    Porto  Bico. 
Myiochanes  cinereas  {8pix).    Brazil,  Amazons,  and  Ecnador. 

nigrescens  ScL  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Myiarchns  magnirostris  (Oray).    Oalapagos  Island, 
semirufns  8cl.  et  Salv.    Peru, 
cephalotes  Stolzm,   Pern, 
apicalis  Scl.  et  Salv.    Interior  of  Colombia. 
I^rannus  niveigularis  Scl.    Western  Ecuador, 
albigularis  Burm.    Eastern  Brazil, 
aurantio-atro-cristatus  Lafr.  et  WOrh.    Argentine  Bepnblio^ 

Bolivia,  and  Eastern  Peru, 
apolites  (Cab.  &  Hein.).    (Hab.  ignot). 

Famfly  PrpRiD-E. 

Piprites  pileatus  {Temm.).    Brazil, 
chloris  ( Temm.).    Brazil. 

chlorion  {Cab.).    Guiana,  Amazons,  and  Colombia, 
griseiceps  Salv.    Costa  Bica. 
tschudti  Cohan.    Peru. 
Xenopipo  atronitens  Cab.    Guiana  and  Colombia. 
Pipra  heterocerca  Scl.    Amazons. 
flavicoUis  Scl.    Amazons. 

fasciata  Lafr.    Amazons,  interior  of  Brazil,  Pern,  and  Bolivia, 
comuta  Spix.    Upper  Amazons, 
nattereri  Scl.    Amazons. 
cdBruleocapilla  Tsch.    Peru, 
virescens  Pelz.    Amazons. 
Keopipo  cinnamomea  Lawr.    Upper  Amazons. 
Machaeropterus  pyrocephalus  Scl.    Amazons  and  interior  of  Brazil. 
Chiroxiphia  regina  Scl.    Upper  Amazons. 
Metopothrix  aurantiaca  Scl.  et  Salv.    Upper  Amazons. 
ChiromachsBris  coronata  Bouc.    Colombia. 
Heteropelma  turdinum  {Max.).    Brazil. 

wallacei  Scl.  et  Salv.    Lower  Amazons. 

amazonum  Scl.    Upper  Amazons  and  Colombia. 

Btenorhynchum  Scl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela. 

virescens  {M<ix.).    Brazil. 

flavicapillum  Scl.    Brazil. 

chrysocephalum  Pelz.    Interior  of  Brazil  and  Amazons. 

aurifrons  {Max.).    Brazil. 
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Heterocercus  linteatns  StricM.    Upper  Amazons. 

flavi vertex  Pek.    Interior  of  Oniana. 

aarantiivertex  8cl.  et  Salv,    Ecuador. 
Schiffomis  major  Bp.    Upper  Amazons, 
rufa  Pelz.    Interior  of  Brazil. 

Family  Cotingidje. 

Tityra  inqnisitor  (Olf.).    Brazil  and  Oniana. 

inquisitrix  8cL  et  8alv.    Bolivia. 
Hadrostomns  homochrons  8cl.    Western  Ecuador  and  Panama. 

andax  Cohan.    Western  Peru. 
Pachyrhamphus  surinamus  {Linn.),    Guiana. 

sX>odiums  8ch    Western  Ecuador, 
niger  Spix.    Oniana,  Amazons,  Trinidad,  and  Colombia, 
intermedins  BerUpsch.    Venezuela. 
Latfaria  plumbea  {Ideht),    Brazil. 

subalaris  8cl.    Upper  Amazons, 
cryptolopha  Sel.  et  Salv.    Western  Ecuador. 
Ghirocylla  uropygialis  8eL  et  Salv.    Bolivia. 
Aulia  hypopyrrha  ( Vieill.).    Brazil. 

lateralis  Chray  et  Mitch.    Upper  Amazons. 
Lipaugus  immundus  8el.  et  Salv.    Interior  of  Oniana. 
Ptilochloris  squamata  {Max.).    Brazil. 

buckleyi  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Attila  brasiliensis  Less.    Brazil, 
spadiceus  {Om.).    Guiana. 
citi;iniventris  Scl.    Upper  Amazons, 
validus  Pelz.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
thamnophiloides  {Spix.).    Guiana  and  Upper  Amazons. 
Casiomis  fusca  Scl.  et  Salv.    Brazil  (Bahia). 
Tijaca  nigra  Less.    Brazil. 

Pipreola  melanolaema  Boiss.    Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Peru, 
aureipectus  Lafr.    Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
chloiolepidota  Sw.    Western  Ecuador, 
sclateri  Com.    Ecuador, 
formosa  Hartl.    Venezuela, 
viridis  {cPOrb.  et  Lafr.).    Bolivia  and  Peru, 
lubomirskii  Taczan.    Northern  Peru, 
elegans  Sd.    Middle  Peru, 
frontalis  Sol    Bolivia. 
Ampelio  melanocephalus  Stv.    Brazil. 
Heliochera  mfaxilla  {Tsch.).    Eastern  Peru  and  Colombia. 
Cotinga  cincta  {Bodd.).    Eastern  Brazil. 
Xipholena  lamellipennis  {Lafr.).    Lower  Amazons, 
lodopleura  laplacei  Eyd.  et  Qerv,    Ouiana. 
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Doliornis  sclateri  Taczan.    Central  Peru. 
Pyroderus  orenocensis  (Lafr.).    Yenezaela. 
Gephaloptems  penduliger  ScL    Western  Ecnador. 
Pliytotoma  anguatirostris  Lafr,  et  d^Orh.    Bolivia. 

Family  DENDBOOOLAPTrDJB, 

Geobates  poBcilopterus  {Max,).    Southern  Brazil. 
Geositta  crassirostris  8d.    Western  Peru; 
fasciata  {Phil,  et  Landb.).    Chili, 
peruviana  Lafr.    Western  Peru, 
saxicolina  Taczan.    Central  Pern. 
Fumarius  agnatus  8cl.  et  8alv.    Colombia. 

assimilis  Cab.  et  Bein.    Southern  and  Eastern  Brazil, 
minor  Pelz.    Amazons. 

commersoni  Pelz.    Southern  Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
pileatus  ScL  et  Salv.    Lower  Amazons. 
Clibanomis  dendrocolaptoides  {Pelz.).    South  Brazil. 
Upucerthia  ruficanda  {Meyen).  Chili  and  Argentine  Bepublic. 
luscinia  {Burm.).    Argentine  Bepublic. 
serrana  Taczan.    Central  Peru. 
jelskii((7a6.).    Central  Peru. 
Cinclodes  antarcticus  {Qam).    Falkland  Islands. 

bifasciatus  8cl.    Bolivia  and  Argentine  Bepublic. 
rivularis  Caban.    Central  Peru. 
Lochmias  sororia  8cl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela. 

obscurata  Cab.    Bolivia. 
Sclerurus  umbretta  {Lieht).    Brazil, 
albigularis  8w.    Venezuela, 
ohvascens  CaAan.    Western  Peru. 
Oxyurus  masafuerse  {Ph.  et  Landb.).    Masafiiera  Island, 
Sylviorthorhynchus  desmursi  Oay.    Chili. 
Phloeocryptes  schodnobaBnus  Cab.    Peru. 
Leptasthenura  setaria  {Temm.)    Southern  Brazil, 
striolata  {Pelz.).    Interior  of  Brazil, 
andicola  8cl.    High  Ecuador, 
fuliginiceps  {Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Argentine  Bepublic. 
Synallaxis  msBSta  8cl.    Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
hypospodia  8cl.    Brazil, 
subpudica  ScL    Colombia. 

guianensis  {Om.).    Guiana,  Colombia,  and  Lower  Amazons, 
albilora  Pelz.    Interior  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
cinerascens  Temm.    Brazil, 
propinqua  Pelz.    Amazons, 
stictothorax  ScL    Ecuador, 
semicinerea  Beich.    Brazil. 
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Synallaxis  scatata  Sol.    Brazil 

vnlpina  Pelz.    Interior  of  Brazil  and  Amazons. 

unirafa  Lafr.    Oolombia. 

castanea  Scl,    Venezuela. 

kollari  Peh,    Interior  of  Guiana. 

Isemosticta  8cL    Ck)lombia. 

terrestris  Jard.    Tobago  and  Trinidad. 

gularis  Lafr.    Colombia  and  Ecuador. 

fuliginosa  Lafr.    Colombia. 

palpebralis  Cab.    Peru. 

torquata  (Maa.).    Southern  Brazil. 

maximiliani  cPOrb.    Bolivia. 

rutilans  Temm.    Amazons. 

brunneicaudalis  8cl.    Western  Ecuador  and  Western  Peru. 

mustelina  Katt.    Eastern  Peru  and  Biver  Madeira. 

fructicicola  Taczan.    Peru. 

rufipennis  8cl.  et  Salv.    Bolivia. 

maranonica  Tacz.    North  Peru. 

tithys  Taczan.    Peru. 

pallida  Max.    Brazil 

antisiensis  Sol    Ecuador. 

curtata  8el.    Colombia. 

ruflgenis  Later.    Costa  Bica. 

hyx>osticta  Pelz.    Interior  of  Guiana. 

subcristata  Sol.    Venezuela. 

ruticilla  OaJ>.  et  Hein.    Southern  Brazil. 

albiceps  (Lafr.  et  WOrh.).    Bolivia. 

albicapilla  Cab.    Peru. 

humicola  Kittl.    Chili  and  Argentine  Bepublic. 

orbignyi  Beichenb.    Bolivia  and  Argentine  Bepublic 

arequipsd  Sol.  et  Salv.    Western  Peru. 

humilis  Cab.    Western  Peru. 

patagonica  (Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Patagonia. 

wyatti  Sol.    Colombia. 

flammulata  Jard.    High  Ecuador  and  Colombia. 

pudibunda  Sol.    Central  Peru. 

graminicola  JelsU.    Central  Peru. 

virgata  JeUki.    Central  Peru. 
Placellodomus  striaticeps  (Lafr.  et  dfOrb.).    Bolivia  and  Peru. 

sibilator  Boring.     Argentine  Bepublic  (Cordova)  and 
Bolivia. 
Thripophaga  guttuligera  Sol.    Colombia. 
Homorus  uniruftis  (Lafr.  et  WOrl.).    Bolivia. 

gutturalis  (Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Bolivia  and  Argentine  Bepublic. 
Thripadectes  flammulatus  (Eyt.).    Colombia, 
scrutator  JeUU.    Central  Peru. 
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Automolos  fermginolentus  {Max.).    Brazil. 

melanopezus  8cl.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
sclateri  Pelz.    Amazons, 
subolatus  (8pix).    Amazons, 
holostictos  8cl.  et  8alv.    Colombia, 
striaticeps  Scl.  et  8alv.    Interior  of  Col(Mnbia  and  Pern, 
ignobilis  Scl.  et  8alv.    Colombia, 
dorsalis  Sol  et  Salv.    Ecuador, 
stictoptilus  Caban.    Western  Peru- 
Philydor  panerythrus  Scl.    Colombia. 

columbianus  Cab.    Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
erythropterus  Scl.    Colombia, 
fusdpennis  Salv.    Yeragua. 
erythronotus  ScL  et  Saiv.    Colombia, 
cousobrinus  ScL    Colombia, 
ruficaudatus  (Lafr.  et  d?Orh.)    Colombia  to  Boliyia. 
subfulvus  {Scl.).    Ecuador, 
erythrocercus  {Pelz.).    Guiana  and  Amazons, 
striaticollis  Scl.    Colombia, 
amanrotis  {Temm.).    Brazil. 
Bubflavescens  Caban.    Western  Peru. 
Heliobletus  superciliosua  {lAckt).    Brazil. 
Anabazenops  temporalis  Scl.    Colombia  and  Western  Ecuador, 
subalaris  Scl.    Yeragua  to  Western  Ecuador, 
guttulatus  Scl.    Yenezuela. 
cabanisi  Toczoai^.    Central  Peru. 
Xenops  heterurus  Cab.  et  Hdn.    Colombia  and  Eastern  Pern. 
Sittasomus  stictoIaBmus  Pelz.    Upper  Amazons. 
Margaromis  stellata  Sol.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Dendrocincla  ruficeps  Sd.  et  Salv.    Panama, 
meruloides  {Lafr.).    Yenezuela. 
fumigata  {Licht).    BraziL 
longicauda  Pela.    Amazons, 
tyrannina  {Lafr.).    Colombia. 
Dendrocolaptes  puncticollis  Sol.  et  Salv.    Guatemala  and  Costa  Biea. 
validus  {Tseh.).    Guiana,  Peru^  and  Colombia, 
radiolatus  ScL  et  Salv.    Pern, 
concolor  Pelz.    Amazons, 
l^asica  longirostris  {Licht.).    Guiana. 
Drymomis  bridgesi  Eyton.    Argentine  Bepublic 
Xiphocolaptes  promeropirhynchus  {Less.).    Colombia  to  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia, 
procerus  Cab.  et  Heiii.    Yenezuela. 
Dendrexetastes  temmincki  {Lafr.).    Guiana. 

perrotti  {Lqfr.).    Guiana. 
Dendromis  guttata  {Licht).    Brazil. 
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Dendromis  rostripallens  Bes  Murs.    Amazons  and  Oolombia. 
eytoni  Sol.    Lower  Amazons, 
elegans  Pelz.    Amazons  and  Colombia, 
spixi  Less.    Lower  Amazons, 
mnltiguttata  {LafrJ).    Guiana  and  Amazons. 
Picolaptes  sgnamatus  {Licht).    Brazil. 

falciuellus  {Cab.).    Interior  of  Brazil, 
albolineatus  (Lafr.).    Colombia  and  Venezuela, 
puncticeps  8cl.  et  8alv.    Guiana, 
souleyeti  {Des  Murs).    Western  Ecuador. 
fuscieapiUus  Pelz.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
layardi  8cl.    Brazil  (Para). 
Xiphorhynchns  pusillus  8cL    Colombia  and  Yeragua. 
pucherani  Lafr.    Colombia, 
lafresnayanus  ((f Orfc.).    Bolivia. 

Family  Foemicabiid-B. 

Thamnophilus  undulatos  Pelz.    Amazons. 

MiginosuB  Oould.    Guiana. 

guttatus  VieilL    South  Brazil. 

borbsB  Pelz.    Madeira  Biver. 

melanorus  Oould.    Upper  Amazons  and  Colombia. 

leuconotus  Spix.    Upper  Amazons. 

plumbeus  8cL    Upper  Amazons. 

cinereo-niger  Pelz.    Amazons. 
I  stellaris  Spix.    Guiana  and  Amazons. 

tristis  Sol.  et  Salv.    Guiana. 

simplex  SoL    Brazil  (Para). 
j  immaculatus  Lafr.    Amazons ;  Oolombia  to  Costa  Bica. 

tschudii  Pelz.    Amazons. 

sBthiops  ScL    Upper  Amazons. 

nigriceps  ScL    Colombia. 

nigrocinereus  Sol.    Lower  Amazons. 

cinereinucha  Pelz.    Amazons. 

oinereiceps  Pelz.    Guiana  and  Amazons. 

capitalis  Sd.    Upper  Amazons. 

murinus  Pelz.    Guiana  and  Amazons. 

oristatus  Maa.    Brazil. 

capistratuB  Leits.    South  and  East  Brazil. 

albicans  La/r.    Colombia. 

multistriatus  Lafr.    Colombia. 

tenuipunctatus  Lafr.    Colombia  and  Ecuador. 

melanochrous  Scl.  et  Salv.    High  Peru. 

subfasciatus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Bolivia. 
Thanmistes  sequatorialis  Scl.    Ecuador. 

rufescens  Odbaai.    Western  Peru. 
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!Neoctantes  niger  {PeJa.).    Ama2X)n8. 
Clytoctantes  alixii  Ulliot    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Dysithamnus  guttalatus  (Licht).    Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
olivaceas  {Tsck.).    Pern  and  Bolivia, 
xanthopterus  Burm,    BraziL 
schistaceus  d^Orb.    Bolivia  and  Eastern  Pern. 
ardesiacns  Sol,  et  8alv.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
unicolor  Sol.    Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
plumbeus  Max.    Brazil  and  Lower  Amazons, 
semiplumbeus  Sol.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Herpsilochmus  pectoralis  Sol.    Bahia. 

atricapillus  Pelz.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
motacilloides  JeUki.    Central  Peru, 
frater  Sol.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Myrmotherula  multo-striata  Sol.    Amazons, 
guttata  ( Vieill.).    Guiana, 
hsematonota  Sol.    Upper  Amazons, 
pyrrhonota  Sol.  et  Salv.    Ouiana. 
erythrura  Sol.    Colombia, 
erythronota  Hartl.    Brazil, 
hauxwelli  Sol.    Upper  Amazons, 
axillaris  ( Vieill.).    Ouiana  and  Colombia, 
urosticta  Sol.    Brazil, 
brevicauda  {8w.).    Brazil, 
unicolor  M6n4tr.    Colombia  and  Brazil, 
cinereiventris  Sol.    Ouiana,  Amazons,  and  Colombia. 
atrogularis  Taczan.    Central  Peru, 
spodionota  Sol.  et  Salv.    Ecuador, 
gutturalis  Sol.  et  Salv.    British  Ouiana. 
Formicivora  strigilata  (Spix).    Brazil, 
erythrocerca  Sol.    Brazil, 
malura  Temm.    Brazil, 
consobrina  Sd.    Western  Ecuador, 
bicolor  Pelz.    Upper  Amazons, 
speciosa  Salv.    Western  Ecuador  (Puna  Island). 
Terenura  callinota  Sol.    Colombia  and  Yeragua. 
caloptera  Sol.    Western  Ecuador, 
humeralis  Sol.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
spodioptila  ScL  et  Sal/v.    British  Ouiana. 
Psilorhamphus  guttatus  {Max.).    Interior  of  BraziL 
Microbates  torquatus  Sd.  et  Salv.    Ouiana. 
BamphocsBuus  melanurus  VieiU.    Brazil,  Ouiana,  and  Venezuela. 

cinereiventris  Sol.    Interior  of  Colombia. 
Cercomacra  cserulescens  VieiU.    Eastern  Brazil. 

cinerascens  Sol.    Ouiana  and  Amazons, 
napensis  SoU    Ouiana  and  Eastern  Ecuador. 
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Cercomacra  approximans  Pelz,    Interior  of  Brazil, 
carbonaria  8cL  et  8alv.    Amazons, 
nigricans  8cl,    Panama  to  Western  Ecuador, 
melanaria  {MinStr.).    South  Brazil. 
Pyriglena  atra  8w,    Brazil. 

picea  (7a5.    Peru  and  Ecuador, 
serva  8cL    Ecuador  and  Amazons. 
Gymnocichla  chiroleuca  8cl.  et  8alv,    Honduras  and  Costa  Bica* 
Percnostola  fnnebris  {Licht).    Guiana. 

minor  Pelz,    Interior  of  Guiana, 
fortis  8el.  et  8alv.    Upper  Amazons. 
Heterocnemis  nsevia  (Om,).    Guiana, 
simplex  8cL    Guiana, 
argentata  {Bes  Murs),    Upper  Amazons. 
Myrmeciza  mficauda  {Max.).    Brazil, 
squamosa  Pelz.    Brazil, 
atrothorax  (Bodd.).    Guiana^  Amazons,  interior  of  Brazil, 

and  Bolivia, 
ruficauda  (Pela.).    Interior  of  Guiana, 
hemimelaena  8ol.  et  8alv.    Amazons  and  Bolivia. 
IsBmosticta  8alv.    Oosta  Bica  and  Yeragua. 
Hypocnemis  flavescens  861.    Interior  of  Guiana. 
hyx>oxantlia  8cl.    Amazons, 
poecilonota  Puch.    Upper  Amazons  and  Colombia, 
lugubris  Pelz.    Amazons, 
melanura  8ol.  et  8alv.    Upper  Amazons, 
melanopogon  8d.    Guiana  and  Amazons, 
maculicauda  Pels.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
hemileuca  8cl.  et  "8alv.    Upper  Amazons. 
nsBvia  {Om.).    Guiana  and  Upper  Amazons, 
theresse  (Dee  Murs.).    Upper  Amazons. 
Icpidonota  8el.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
stellata  8cl.  et  8aXv.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
subflava  Cuban.    Western  Peru. 
Pithys  lunulata  8cl.  et  8alv.    Upper  Amazons. 

melanosticta  8cl.  et  8alv.    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Phlogopsis  nigromaculata  {Lafr.  et  WOrb.).    Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Up- 
per Amazons, 
erythroptera  Qould.    Interior  of  Guiana, 
trivittata  8cl.    Upper  Amazons. 
Formicarius  analis  (Lafr.  et.  WOrb.).    Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Panama,  Costa 
Bica. 
rufipectus  8alv.    Yeragua. 
ChamsBza  nobilis  Oauld.    Upper  Amazons. 

mollissima  8el.    Colombia. 
.Orallaria  varia  {Bodd.).    Guiana  and  Yenezuela. 
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Grallaria  imperator  (Lafr.).    Brazil. 

regalii8  Scl,    Western  Ecuador, 
prinoepd  8cU  et  Salv.    Yeragna. 
mexicana  IScl    Southern  Mexico, 
griseouucha  8cL  et  Salv.    Venezuela, 
hypoleuca  ScL    Colombia, 
modesta  Scl    Colombia. 

brevicauda  {Bodd.).   Guiana,  Amazons,  and  Eastern  Ecnaclor. 
macularia  Temm.    Ouiana. 
ochroleuca  (Max.).   BraziL 
fnlviventris  8cL    Eastern  Ecuador, 
haplonota  ScL    Venezuela, 
ruficeps  ScL    Colombia, 
flavotincta  ScL    Colombia, 
erythroleuca  ScL    High  Peru, 
erythrotis  ScL  et  Salv.    Bolivia, 
andicola  Cab.    Central  Peru, 
rufocinerea  ScL  et  Salv.    Colombia, 
albiloris  Taczan.    Iforthem  Peru, 
dignisslma  ScL  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Grallaricula  loricata  Scl.    Venezuela. 

ferrugineipectus  ScL    Venezuela. 

nana  (Lafr.).    Colombia. 

cucullata  (ScL).    Colombia. 

Family  PTEBOPTOCHrD-ZB. 

Scytalopus  fuscoides  Lafr.    Chili, 
senilis  Lafr.    Colombia, 
sylvestris  JelsU.    Central  Pe/u. 
speluncae  MdnStr.    Southern  Brazil. 
Merulaxis  rhinolophus  (Max.).    Interior  of  Brazil. 

Ehinocrypta  lanceolata  (Oeoffr.  et  WOrh.).    Patagonia  and  Argeatine 
Republic, 
fusca  ScL  et  Salv.    Argentine  Republic. 
Liosceles  thoracius  ScL    Interior  of  Brazil. 

Family  Tboohilid^. 
Eutoxeres  heterura  Oould.    Ecuador. 

condaminei  (Bourc.)  Oould.    Ecuador. 
Androdon  sequatorialis  Oould.    Ecuador. 
Glaucis  dorhni  (Bourc.)  Oould.    Brazil. 

antonisB  (Bourc.  &  Muls.)  Muls.    Guiana, 
leucurus  (Linn.)  Bon.    Guiana. 
Doleromya  fallax  (Bourc.)  Bon.    Venezuela. 
Phaethomis  bourcieri  (Leas.)  Oray.    Peru. 

philippii  (Bourc.)  Oray.    Bolivia. 

guyi  (Less.)  Oray.   Trinidad,  Venezuela,  and  Eastern  Pern. 

idaliflB  (Bourc.  etMuls.)  EUiot.    South  Brazil.  ,    ^^^.^ 
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Piiaethoniis  pygmaeos  (Spix)  Oauld.    Guiana  and  Brazil, 
episcopns  Oould.    Ooiana. 

nigricintos  iMtor.    Upper  Amazons,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 
Campylopterus  hyperythrus  Oab.    Guiana. 

cuvieri  (Delattr.  et  Bouro.)  Ban.  Ooata  Kica  to  Colombia; 

Venezuela, 
phainopeplus  8alv.    Sierra  Nevada  de  Sta  Marta,  Colom- 
bia. 
Aphantochroa  gularis  OoiM.    Ecuador. 

hyposticta  Oauld.  Ecuador. 
Oreopyra  cinereicauda  Lawr.  Costa  Bica. 
Oreotrochilus  melanogaster  Gould.    Peru. 

adelsB  (lyOrb.  et  Lafr.)  Oauld.    Bolivia. 
Lampomis  veraguensis  Oauld.    Yeragua. 

calosoma  Elliot.    (Hab.  ignot.)  t 
Gbalybura  urochrysea  {Oauld)  Muls.    Panama. 
Petasophora  corruscans  Oauld.    Colombia  t 

rubrigulariB  ElUat.    (Hab.  ignot ). 
PhaBolsema  aequatorialis  Oauld.    Ecuador, 
lolffima  luminosa  Elliot.    (Hab.  ignot.)  t 

whitelyana  Oauld.    Peru. 
Stemoclyta  cyaneipectus  Oauld.    Venezuela. 
TJiochroa  bougueri  {Baurc.)  Oauld.    Ecuador. 
Lampraster  branickii  Tacza/n.    Peru. 
Diphlogiena  iris  Oauld.    Bolivia. 

hesperus  Oauld.    Ecuador. 
Helianthea  isaacsoni  (Farz.)  EUiot.    (Hab.  ignot). 
eos  Oauld.    Venezuela, 
violifera  Oauld.    Bolivia, 
osculans  Oauld.    Peru, 
dichroura  Taczan.    Peru. 
Boorcieria  inca  Oauld.    Peru  and  Bolivia, 
conradi  Oauld.    Venezuela, 
insectivora  Oauld.    Peru, 
traviesi  {Muls.  et  Verr.)  Elliot.    Colombia, 
purpurea  {Oauld)  Elliot.    Colombia, 
assimilis  EUiot.    Ecuador  t 
boliviana  {Oould)  Elliot.    Bolivia. 
Hemistephania  euphrosinaB  {Muls.  et  Verr.)  EUiot.    Ecuador  t 
Floricola>  albicrissa  ( Oauld)  Elliot.    Ecuador  t 
Heliotrypha  viola  Oauld.    Ecuador. 

micrastur  {Oauld)  Elliot.    Ecuador, 
barrali  Muls.  et  Verr.    Colombia. 
Heliangelus  spencei  {Baurc.)  Bon.    Venezuela. 

amethysticollis  {WOrb.  et  Lafr.)  Bon.    Peru  and  Bolivia, 
mavors  Oauld.    Colombia  and  Venezuela. 
Urosticle  ruflcrissa  Lawr.    Ecuador.  ,,g.^.^^^  ^^  Google 
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Eustephanns  femandensis  (King)  Reich,    Island  of  Joan  FernandeE. 

leyboldi  Oould.    Island  of  Mas-a-fuera. 
Topaza  pyra  {Oould)  Oray,    Bio  Kegro. 
Hylonymplia  macrocera  Oould.    Northern  Brazil. 
Thalurania  jelskii  Taczan.    Peru. 

watertoni  {Bourc.)  Bon.    Ooiana. 
refulgens  Oould.    Trinidad, 
hypocblora  Oould.    Ecuador. 
Microchera  albocoronata  {Later.)  Oould.    Yeragoa. 
Selasphorus  floresii  Oould.    Mexico. 

torridus  Sale.    Veragua  and  Ohiriqui. 
Catharma  orthura  {Less.)  Elliot     Ouiana  and  Venezuela. 
Bhodopis  vesper  {Less.)  Gould.    Peru. 

atacamensis  Leyb.    Chili. 
Calothorax  pulchra  Oould.    Mexico. 
Acestrura  decorata  Oould.    Golombiat 

micrura  Oould.    Bolivia. 
Chfietocercus  jourdani  {Boure.)  Oray.    Trinidad. 

rossB  {Bourc.  et  Muls.)  Cab.  &  Hein.    Venezuela, 
bombus  Oould.    Ecuador. 
Thaumastura  cora  {Less,  et  0am.)  Bon.    Peru. 
Myrtis  yarrelli  Bourc.    Bolivia. 
Smaragdochrysis  iridescens  Oould.    BraziL 
Ptochoptera  iolsBma  {Reich.)  Elliot,    Brazil. 
Calliphlox  mitchelli  {Bourc.)  Oould.    Ecuador. 
Lophornis  regulus  Oould.    Bolivia. 

gouldi  {Less.)  Oould.    Lower  Amazons, 
adorabilis  8alv.    Gbiriqui. 
Popelaria  laetitisB  {Bourc.)  Ridgw.    Bolivia! 
Discura  longicauda  {Oinel.)  Reich.    Guiana  and  BraziL 
Steganura  solstitialis  Oould.    Ecuador, 
peruana  {Oould)  Reich.    Peru, 
addae  {Bourc.)  Reich.    Bolivia, 
cissiura  {Oould)  Cab.  et  Heine.    Peru. 
Loddigesia  mirabilis  {Bourc.)  Oould.    Peru. 
Lesbia  nuna  {Less.)  Oould.    Peru. 

eucharis  {Bourc.)  Reich.    Colombia. 
Zodalia  ortoni  {Lawr.)  Muls.    Ecuador. 

glyceria  {Bon.)  Elliot.    Colombia. 
Cynantbus  mocoa  {Delatt.  et  Bourc.)  Bon.    Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia 
Sappho  sparganura  {8haw)  Reich.    Bolivia  and  Argentine  BepubUc. 
phaon  {Oould)  Reich.    Bolivia  and  Peru, 
caroli  {Bourc.)  EUioU    Peru. 
Oxypogon  lindeni  {Parz.)  Oould.    Venezuela. 

cyanol»mus  8dh).  et  Oodm.    Colombia  (prov.  Sta.  Marta). 
Oreonympha  nobilis  Oould.    Peru. 
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BamphomicTon  raflceps  (Oould)  Ban.    Pera  and  Bolivia. 

dorsale  8alv.  et  Oodm.    Colombia  (prov.  Sta.  Marta). 
Arocettala  recorvirostiis  {Swains.)  Reich.    Guiana. 
MetaUnra  opaca  {Tsoh.)  Oab.  et  Heine.    Peru  and  Bolivia, 
jelski  Cah.    Peru. 

chloropogon  (Cah.  et  Heine.)  JSUiot.    (Hab.  ignot.) 
eupogon  Cab.    Peru. 

seneicauda  {Gould)  Bon.    Peru  and  Bolivia, 
primolina  Bourc.    Ecuador. 
I  wiUiami  {Bourc.  et  Delatt.)  Bon.    Colombia. 

smaragdinicollis  {IPOrh.  et  Lafr.)  Bon.    Peru  and  Bolivia. 
Angastes  lumachellus  {Less.)  Bon.    Brazil, 
superbus  ( YieiU.)  Bon.    Brazil. 
'    Pblogophilus  hemileucurus  Oould.    Ecuador. 
;    Schistes  personatus  Oould.    Ecuador. 
I    Adelomyia  inomata  Oould.    Peru  and  Bolivia, 
chlorospila  Oould.    Pern. 
Anthocephala  floriceps  {Oould)  Cah.  et  Heine.    Colombia. 
Aglflsactis  castelnaudi  {Boure.  et  Muls.)  Oould.    Pern. 
I  pamela  {B^Orh.  et  Lafr.)  Oould.    Bolivia. 

I    Eriocnemis  assimilis  Elliot.    Bolivia. 
I  squamata  Oould.    Ecuador. 

I  mosqnera  {Bourc.  et  Belattr.)  Reich.    Colombia. 

j  glaucopoides  {IPOrb.  et  Lafr.)  Elliot.    Bolivia. 

I  sapphiropygia  Ta^xsan.    Peru, 

cbrysorama  Elliot.    Ecuador, 
godini  {Bourc.)  Reich.    Ecuador, 
smaragdinipectus  Oould.    Ecuador, 
nigrivestis  {Bourc.  et  Muls.)  Reich.    Ecuador, 
dyselius  Elliot.    Ecuador. 
Uraaomitra  miciorhyncha  Elliot.    Honduras  f 
cyanicoUis  {Oould)  Reich.    Peru. 
Agyrtria  viridiceps  ftmW.    Ecuador.  ■ 

norrisi  {Bourc.)  Elliot.    Mexico, 
compsa  Hein.    Guiana, 
neglecta  Elliot.    Bolivia, 
bartletti  Oould.    Eastern  Peru, 
nitidifrons  Oould.    Venezuela  t 
cflBmliceps  Oould.    Colombia, 
tobaci  {Omel.)  Elliot.    Tobago,  Trinidad,  Venezuela,  Guiana, 

and  Brazil, 
apicalis  {Oould)  Hein.    Colombia, 
maculicauda  {OouM)  Heine.    Guiana. 
lacisB  Lawr.    Honduras. 

nigricauda  Elliot.    Trinidad,  Guiana,  and  Northeastern  Bra- 
za.  ^ 
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Agyrtria  nitidlcauda  Ulliot    Guiana. 

taczanowskii  8cl.    Peru  (prov.  Oajamarca). 
pelzelni  Taczan.    Upper  Amazons  ((ioigango). 
Arinia  boacardi  Muls.    Oosta  Eica. 
Eaphernsa  poliocerca  Mliot    Mexico. 
Polytmns  leacorrhoos  8cl  et  8alv.    Brazil  and  Penu 
Amazilia  pristina  Oould.    Ecuador  and  Peru, 
leucopliffia  Beich.    Peru, 
alticola  Oould.    Ecuador, 
ocai  Oould.    Mexico, 
iodura  (Sauc.)  Mliot    Colombia, 
lucida  IJlliot    Colombia. 
felicisB  {Less.)  Ulliot    Venezuela, 
warszewiczi  {Cab.  &  Rein.)  UUiot    Colombia, 
saucerottii  {Bourc.  et  Delatt.)  Mliot    Colombia, 
elegans  (Oould)  Mliot    (Hab.  ignot.) 
Eucephala  smaragdo-caerulea  Oould,    Brazil, 
cseruleo-lavata  Oould.    Brazil, 
scapulata  Oould.    Guiana  t 
hypocyanea  Oould.    Brazil? 
subcierulea  Elliot    Brazil ! 
chlorocephala  {Bourc.)  Oould.    Ecuadon 
cyanogenys  {Prinz.)  Oould.    Brazil 
Timolia  lerchi  {MuU.  et  Verr.)  3{uls.    Colombia, 
lache  magica  (Muh.  et  Verr.)  Mliot   Mexico. 
Hylocharis  lactea  (Less.)  Ghray.    Brazil. 

viridiventris  Berlepsch.    Trinidad  and  Venezuela. 
Chlorostilbon  auriceps  Oould.    Northwestern  Mexico. 
Panychlora  aliciae  (Boure.  et  Mvls.)  Cab.  et  Hein.    Venezuela, 
stenura  Cab.  Qt  Seine.    Venezuela. 

Family  CTPSELiBiE. 

Cypselus  squamatns  Cass.    Guiana  and  Amazons. 

andicola  La/r.  et  WOrh.    Bolivia  and  Peru. 
Panyptila  oayanensis  (Chm.).    Guiana. 
Hemiprocne  biscutata  (Scl.).    Southern  and  Eastern  BraziL 
ChsBtura  cinereicauda  Cass.    Brazil. 

cinereiventris  Scl.    Brazil. 

sclateri  Pelzeln.     Cpper  Amazons. 

8]>inicauda  (Temm.).    Guiana. 

fumosa  8alv.    Veragua  an(l  Colombia. 
Cypseloides  senex  (Temm.).    Brazil. 

fumigatus  (8treubel).    Brazil  and  Peru. 

Family  Capbimulgidjb. 
Nyctibius  longicaudatus  (Spix).    Upper  Amazons. 

leucopterus  (Jlfoo?.).    BraziL  Digitized  by  Google 
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Nyctibios  bracteatns  Oould.    Guiana. 

Lmocalis  semitorqnatas  (&m.).    Ouiana  and  Amazons. 

nattereri  {Temm.).    Brazil. 
Gliordeiles  pnsillas  Oould,    Brazil. 
Nyctiprogne  leacopygia  (8pix).    Amazons  and  Brazil. 
Antrostomus  sericeo-caudatas  Cms.    Soath  America. 

nigrescens  Cah.    Gaiana,  Amazons,  and  Oolombia. 
maculicaudus  {Lator.).    Bolivia  and  Peru. 
Stenopsiscayennensis  ( Gm.).  Guiana,  Tobago,  Martinique,  and  Colombia, 
ruficervix  8cl.    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
sequicaudata  (Peale).    Western  Peru. 
Hydropsalis  trifurcata  Natt.    Upper  Amazons. 

furcifera  ( Vieill.).    Interior  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Bolivia, 

and  Argentine  Republic, 
lyra  Bp.    Colombia  and  Venezuela, 
segmentata  Oassin.    Colombia  and  Ecuador. 
Heleothreptus  anomalus  {Oould),    Interior  of  Brazil. 
Steatomis  caripensis  Humb.    Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Trinidad. 

Family  Picm^s. 

Picamnus  rufiventris  £p.    Upper  Amazons. 
I  cinnamomens  WagL    Coasts  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia. 

I  castelnaudi  If  aZ^.    Eastern  Peru. 

leucogaster  Peh.    Interior  of  Guiana. 
I  minutus  {Linn.).    Brazil. 

aurifrons  Peh.    Upper  Amazons. 
I  drrhatus  Temm.    Brazil. 

lepidotus  Caib.  et  Hein.    Guiana. 
I  squamatulns  Lafr.    Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

;  albo-squamatus  Lajr.  et  WOrl.    Bolivia. 

sclateri  Tocisan.    Western  and  Northern  Peru. 
i  micromegas  8u7hd.    Brazil  t 

lawrencei  Cory.    Haiti. 
Campephilus  imperialis  Oould.    Western  Mexico, 
sclateri  Malh.    Western  Ecuador. ' 
trachelopyrus  {Malh,).    Amazons. 
Hylotomus  galeatus  {Temm.).    South  Brazil. 
Chloronerpes  sanguinolentus  Scl.    Honduras, 
sedulns  {Cab.  et  Heine.).    Guiana, 
ruficeps  {8pix).    Lower  Amazons  and  interior  of  Brazil, 
hilaris  {Cab.  et  Heine.).    Upper  Amazons, 
tsenionotus  {Reich.).    Brazil, 
malherbei  Scl.    Bolivia  and  Ecuador, 
simplex  8alvin.    Chiriqui. 

capistratus  {Malh.).    Interior  of  Guiana  and  Upper  Ama- 
zons* 
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Ohloronerpes  lencolsemus  {Malh.).    Interior  of  Brazil, 
dignns  8cl.  et  Salv.    Oolombia. 
caUoptems  Lawr.    Panama, 
xanthochloms  8cl  et  8alv.    Venezuela. 
Ohrysoptilns  speciosns  8el,    Upper  Amazons. 

icteromelas  ( Vieill,).    Interior  of  BraziL 
criBtatas  ( VieiU.).    Argentine  Bepublio. 
atricollis  {Malh.).    Western  Peru. 
Melanerpes  pulcher  1^1.    Colombia. 
Oenturus  hypopolius  ( Wagl.).    Mexico. 

terricolor  BerUpsch.    "Orinoco  district,  or  Trinidad." 
rubriventris  Swains,    Yucatan  t 
Hypoxanthus  atriceps  Sol.  et  Salv.    High  regions  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

brevirostris  Taczan.    Central  Peru. 
Oolaptes  stolzmanni  Ta^ezaoi.    Forth  Peru. 

leucofirenatus  v.  Martens.    Argentine  Bepnblic  (Mendoza). 
Celeus  torquatus  (Bodd.).    Guiana, 
elegans  {Mull.).    Ouiana. 
reichenbachi  {Malh.).    Yenezuela  and  Trinidad, 
flavus  {Mull.).    Ouiana,  Yenezuela,  and  Amazons, 
citreopygius  Scl.  et  Salv.    Upper  Ajnazons. 
grammicus  {Malh.).    Ouiana  and  Upper  Amazons, 
multi-fasciatus  {Malh.).    Amazons, 
subflavus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Brazil  (Bahia). 
immaculatus  Berlepsch.    Panama  (t). 
spectabilis  Sol.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador. 

Family  MoMOTiDiB. 

Momotus  nattereri  Scl.    Interior  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

castaneiceps  Oould.    Guatemala. 
Baryphthengus  ruficapillus  ( Vieill.).    Brazil  and  Paraguay. 

Family  Todid^. 

Todus  pulcherrimus  Sharpe.    Jamaica  (t). 

Family  ALOEDiNXDiS. 
Ceryle  stellata  {Meyen.).    Ohili  and  Patagonia. 

Family  TsoaoNiDuS. 

Trogon  chionurus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Panama. 

aurantius  Spix.    Brazil. 
Euptllotis  neoxenus  {Oould).    Mexico. 
Pharomacrus  fulgidus  {Oould).    Oolombia  aud  Venezuela. 

pavoninus  {^pix).    Upper  Amazons. 

heliactin  Cab.  et  Heine.    Eastern  Ecuador. 

zanthogaster  Turati  et  Salvad.    GolombiaiOOgle 
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Family  GALBULiDiE. 

Galbola  cyaneicollis  Oassin.    Lower  Amazons, 
leacogastra  YieiU.    Guiana, 
chalcothorax  8cL    Eastern  Ecaador. 
tombacea  cyanescens  (l>er.).    Amazons, 
tombacea  foscicapilla  {8cl).    Colombia, 
albirostris  chalcocephala  {Dev.).    Eastern  Pern. 
TJiogalba  amazonnm  8cl,    Lower  Amazons. 
Brachygalba  gosringi  Scl.  et  8alv.    Venezuela. 

albigulaiis  {Spix).    Upper  Amazons, 
melanostema  {8cl.).    Interior  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
salmoni  ScL  et  8dlv.    Colombia. 
Jacamaralcyon  tridactyla  {PalL).    Brazil. 
Jacamerops  isidorei  Bev.    Upper  Amazons. 
GalbsJcyrhynchus  leucotis  Bea  Murs.    Upper  Amazons. 

Family  Bucconidje. 

Bacoo  pectoralis  Gray.    Panama. 

ordi  Ca88.    Literior  of  Guiana  and  Venezuela, 
tectus  {Bodd.).    Guiana, 
picatus  Scl.    Upper  Amazons, 
pulmentum  JB^.    Upper  Amazons, 
striolatus  Pelz.    Interior  of  BrazlL 
lanceolatus  Beville.    Peru  and  Eastern  Ecuador, 
macrorhynchus  napensis  {8cl.)    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Malacoptila  fusca  (Om.).    Guiana,  Upper  Amazons,  and  Colombia, 
rufa  (Spix).    Upper  Amazons, 
castanea  Verreat^.    Ecuador, 
fulvogularis  ScL    Bolivia  and  Peru, 
substriata  Scl.    Colombia, 
aspera  Scl.    Venezuela. 
Komiula  rubecula  {Spix).    Lower  Amazons. 

ruflcapilla  (Tsch.).    Upper  Amazons. 
HoDasa  morpheus  (Hahn.).    Brazil. 
Ohelidoptera  brasiliensis  Scl.    Brazil. 

Family  Cuculid^. 

I^eomorphus  geoflfroyi  (Temm.).    Brazil. 

salvini  Scl.    Nicaragua  to  Colombia, 
pucherani  Beville.    Upper  Amazons, 
rufipennis  Oray.    Guiana, 
radiolosus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Dromococoyx  phasianellus  mexicanus  (Bp.).    Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
DiplopteruB  nsevius  (!)  chochi  ( Vieill.).    South  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 
(f)  lessoni  {Bp.).    (Hab.  ignot.) 
Proc.  Fat  Mus.  81 13  Wov.  18,  1881.^g*^ 
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Hyetomis  pluvialis  rufigularis  "  Herz.  v  WurtembP    St.  Domingo.       ♦ 
Piaya  cayana  nigricrissa  {Sch).    Ecuador,  OhiriquL 
Ooccygus  ferruginens  Qould.    Oocos  Island. 

lindeni  Allen.    Lower  Amazons. 

enleri  Cdban,    Southeastern  BraziL 

Family  Ehamphastid^. 

Bhamphastos  inca  Oould.    Bolivia  and  Peru, 
citreolaemns  Gould.    Colombia. 

oscnlans  Gould.    Interior  of  Guiana  and  Lower  Amazons, 
cnlminatus  Gould.    Upper  Amazons. 
Pteroglossus  wiedi  Sturm.    Brazil. 

erythropygius  Gould. '  Nicaragua. 

inscriptus  Wagler.    Lower  Amazons  and  interior  of  Bra- 
zil, 
beauhamaisi  Wagl.    Upper  Amazons, 
sturmi  Natt.    Banks  of  Madeira  Biver. 
azarse  ( VieilL).    Interior  of  Guiana. 
Selenidera  gouldi  {yatt).    Lower  Amazons. 

nattereri  {Gould).    Interior  of  Guiana, 
reinwardti  ( Wagl).    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Andigena  laminirostris  Gould.    Western  Ecuador, 
hypoglaucus  (Gould.).    Ecuador  and  Peru, 
cucullatus  (Gould).    Bolivia. 
Aulacorhamphus  sulcatus  8w.    Venezuela. 

derbianus  (Gould).    Ecuador  and  Bolivia, 
atrogularis  (Sturm).    Peru, 
cyanolaemus  Gould.    Ecuador. 

Family  OAPiTONiD-aE. 

Oapito  quinticolor  Elliot.    Colombia. 

versicolor  (Mult).  Upper  Amazons, 
aurantiicollis  Set  Upper  Amazons, 
squamatus  Salv.    Western  Ecuador. 

Family  PsiTTAOiD-ffi. 

Ara  hyacinthina  (Lath.).    Interior  of  Brazil. 

spixi  ( Wagh).    Brazil. 

rubrigenis  Lafr.    Bolivia. 

tricolor  (Bechst.).    Cuba. 

caninde  (Wiow/L).    Paraguay. 

hahni  (Souance).    Guiana,  Venezuela,  and  Amazons. 

lean  (Bp.).    Brazil ! 

couloni  Sol.    High  Eastern  Peru. 
Bhynchopsitta  pachyrhyncha  (Sw.).    Mexico. 
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Gonarns  icterotis  {Mas8.  et  Souanci).    Colombia. 
hsBniorrlioas  (8pix).    Brazil, 
lateas  {Bodd).    Lower  Amazons, 
wagleri  Oray.    Venezuela  and  Colombia. 
Bolstitialis  (Linn.).    Gaiana  and  Amazons, 
jendaya  {Gm.).    Brazil. 

»ruginosus  (Linn.).    Venezuela  and  interior  of  Guiana, 
cactorum  (Mate.).    Brazil, 
•devillei  Mass.  et  Souanc^.    Bolivia. 
*   rosei&ons  O.  R.  Chray.    Upper  Amazons, 
rhodocephalus  8cl.  et  Salv.    High  Venezuela, 
luciani  Beville.    Upper  Amazons, 
perlatns  (Spix).    Lower  Amazons, 
molinse  Mass.  et  SouancS.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
rhodogaster  8cl.    Banks  of  the  Madeira, 
hsematotis  (SotuineS).    Venezuela. 
I  melannrus  8pix.    Interior  of  Guiana. 

I  souancaei  Verr.    Upper  Amazons. 

I  hilaris  Burm.    Paraguay. 

egregius  8cL    Guiana  (Demerarat). 

glaucifrons  v.  Martens.    Argentine  Republic  (prov.  S.  Luis). 
I      Bolborhynchus  monachus  (Bodd.).    Interior  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and 
i  Argentine  Republic. 

luchsi  Pelz.    Bolivia. 
i  aymara  <fOr&.  Bolivia  and  Western  Argentine  Republic. 

I  rubrirostris  Burm.    Western  Argentine  Republic, 

orbignianus  (Bp.).    Bolivia  and  Peru, 
andicola  (Finsch).    Peru. 
Biotogerys  virescens  (Om.).    Lower  Amazons, 
subcaerulea  (Lawr.).    Panama. 
!  ferrugineifrons  Lawr.    Colombia. 

jugularis  Deville.    Interior  of  Guiana  and  Upper  Amazons. 
I  tuipara  (Gm.).    Guiana,  Venezuela,  and  Lower  Amazons. 

I  chrysosema  8cl.    Banks  of  the  River  Madeira, 

tui  (Om.).    Brazil. 
Ghiysotis  festiva  (Linn.).    Guiana,  Venezuela,  and  Amazons, 
bodini  Finsch.    (Hab.  ignot.) 
cyanopsis  ( Vieill.).    Antilles. 
pretrei  (Temm.).    South  Brazil, 
viridigenalis  Casshu    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
dufresniana  (Kuhl.).    Brazil, 
nattereri  Finsch.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
ochroptera  (Om.).    Venezuela, 
xanthops  (8pix).    Interior  of  Brazil, 
erythrura  (Kuhl.).    Brazil, 
lactifrons  Lawr.    (Hab.  ignot.) 
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Chrysotis  caeligena  Lawr.    Guiana. 

canipalliata  Gaban,    Colombia, 
panamensis  Cohan.    Panama. 
Pionus  corallinas  Bp.    Ecuador. 

sordidus  {Linn,),    Venezuela, 
violaceus  {Bodd.).    Guiana  and  Lower  Amazons. 
Pionopsitta  melanotis  (Lafr.).    Bolivia. 

pyrrhops  ISalv.    Western  Ecuador. 
Oaica  pyrilia  {Bp.).    Colombia. 

vxQturina  {Kuhl).    Lower  Amazons, 
leucogastra  {KuhL).    Lower  Amazons. 
Urochroma  stictoptera  ScL    Colombia, 
surda  (KuhL).    Brazil, 
melanonota  {KuhL).    Brazil, 
purpurata  {Ghn,).    Guiana  and  Lower  Amazons, 
dilectissima  8cl.  et  Salv.    Venezuela. 
Psittacula  sclateri  Gray,    Upper  Amazons. 

Family  Steigid^. 

Aluco  punctatissima  Gould.    Galapagos  Islands, 
flammea  glaucops  {Kaup.).    St.  Domingo. 
Ciccaba  huhula  {Baud.),    Guiana,  Amazons,  and  Brazil* 
melanonota  {Tech.).    Brazil  and  Peru, 
suinda  ( VieilL).    Brazil  and  Paraguay, 
cayennensis  {Gm.),    Guiana, 
polygrammica  Gray,    Brazil, 
albigularis  Oassin.    Colombia  and  Ecuador. 
nigro4ineata  spilonota  {Gray).    Colombia. 
Strix  rufipes  {King),    Patagonia. 

liylophilum  {Temm,),    Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Venezuela. 
Nyctalitinus  barrisi  {Cousin),    Colombia. 
Lophostrix  cristata  {Baud,).    Guiana  and  Lower  Amazons. 
Scops  nudipes  ( VieilL),    Costa  Eica  to  Colombia. 

brasilianus  atricapillus  {Tenim.)    Northern  BraziL 
brasilianus  ustus  Sol,    Upper  Amazons. 
Speotyto  cunicularia  guadelonpensis  Eidg.    Island  of  Guadeloupe. 
Glaucidium  pbalaenoides  {Baud.).    Trinidad. 

tephronotum  Sharpe.    South  America, 
cobanense  Sharpe.    Central  Guatemala. 

Family  Falconid^. 

Eupomis  magnirostiis  saturatus  {8cl.  et  8alv.).    Bolivia. 
Buteo  galapagensis  {Gould).    Galapagos  Islands. 

unicolor  B^Orb,  et  Lafr.    Bolivia. 

hypospodius  Gurney.   Brazil,  Amazons,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia. 

pcecilochrous  Gurney,    Ecuador. 
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TTrabitinga  gandlachi  {Odban.).    Caba. 
Leacopternls  palliata  (Pelz.).    Brazil. 

scotoptera  {Max.).    BrazU. 

albicollis  (Lath.).    Guiana,  Amazons,  Venezuela,  and  Trin- 
idad, 
melanops  (Lath.)    Guiana  and  Amazons, 
superciliaris  {Pelz.).    Lower  Amazons, 
princeps  8cl.    Costa  Eica. 
plumbea  Salv.    Ecuador, 
ocddentalis  Salv.    Western  Ecuador. 
Plangus  neogseus  Sundev.    Brazil. 

Harpyhaliaetus  coronatus  ( Yieill.).    South  Brazil  to  Patagonia. 
Morphnus  tsBniatus  Oumey.    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Spizaetus  isidorei  (De»  Murs).    Colombia. 
Acdpiter  guttatus  ( Vieill.).    Bolivia  and  Paraguay, 
pectoralis  Bp.    Brazil  and  Amazons. 
finngiUoides  ( Vi^.).    Cuba, 
chionogaster  Kaup.    Guatemala  and  Venezuela. 
coUaris  8cl.    Colombia, 
nigro-plumbeus  Lawr.    Western  Ecuador, 
salvini  Ridgw.    Venezuela, 
poliogaster  {Temm.).    Brazil. 
Micrastur  zonothor^ix  {Cab.).    Venezuela  and  Colombia. 

concentricus  {Less.).    Guiana,  Amazons,  and  Bolivia, 
amaurus  Oumey.    Panama, 
pelzelni  Bidgw.    Eastern  Pern. 
Geranospizias  hemidactylus  {Tcmm.).    Guiana  and  Amazons. 
Tinnunoulus  [f]  ferrugineus  {Be  Sauss.)  Ridgw.    Haiti 
(f)  Bostrhamus  leucopygus  {8pix).    Brazil. 

tSBniurus  Cab.    Amazons. 
Begerhinus  megarhynchus  {Des  Murs).    Upper  Amazons. 
Spiziapteryx  circumcinctus  {Kaup).    Argentine  Republic. 
(!)  Ibycter  formosus  {Lath.).    Brazil. 

ater  ( VietlL).    Colombia,  Guiana,  and  Amazons. 
Milvago  carunculatus  {Bes  Murs).    Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
albigularis  {Gould).    Patagonia. 

Family  Cathabted^. 

Gathartes  x)emigra  Sharpe.    Brazil. 

Saicorhamphus  aequatorialis  SJiarpe.    Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chili. 

Family  Pelecanid^. 

Pelecanus  molin»  Chray.    Coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru. 

Family  PHALACEOCOEAorDJS. 

Phalacrooorax  bougainvillei  {Less.),    Peru  and  Chili.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Family  Abdeid^. 

Batorides  plumbeus  {8und.).    Galapagos  Islands. 

Tigrisoma  fasciatum  {Siich).    Brazil. 

Kyctherodias  pauper  ScL  et  Salv.    Galapagos  Islands. 

Family  Plataleid^. 

Gercibis  oxycerca  (Spix).    Colombia,  Amazons,  Guiana,  and  BraziL 

Family  Phcenicoptebid^. 

PhoDnicopterus  glyphorliynclius  Gray.    Galapagos  Islands. 
'  andinus  Fhilvppi.    Chilian  Andes. 

Family  Palamedeed^. 

Palamedea  comuta  Linn.    Guiana  and  Amazons. 
Chauna  derbiana  Chray.    Coast-region  of  Colombia. 

Family  ANATED-ffl. 

"Bemicla''  dispar  Ph.  et  Landb.    Chili,  Argentine  Eepublic,  and  Pate« 
gonla. 
poliocephala  {Gray).    Chili,  Pategonia,  and  Falkland  Isl- 
ands, 
rubidiceps  {ScL).    Falkland  Islands, 
inornata  (King).    Patagonia. 
Sarcidiomis  melanonota  (Om.).    Paraguay  to  Guiana. 
"  Anas"  chalcoptera  Eittl.    Chili  and  Patagonia. 
Querquedula  torquata  ( VieilL).    Argentine  Eepublic. 
oxyptera  (Meyen).    Peru, 
andiam  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador, 
versicolor  {Vieill.)    Argentine  Eepublic,  Chili,  Patagonia, 

and  Falkland  Islands, 
puna  (r«c7A.).    Peru  and  BoUvia. 
"Fuligula''  nationi  ScL    Western  Peru. 
Merganetta  turneri  Scl.  et  Salv.    High  Peru. 

leucogenys  Tsch.    Colombia  to  Peru. 
"  Mergus  ^  brasiliensis  ( VieilL).    Soulh  Brazil. 

Family  Columbid^. 

Columba  gymnophthalma  Temm.    Interior  of  Brazil. 

plumbea  Vieill.    Brazil,  Peru,  and  Colombia. 

albipennis  ScL  et  Salv.    Peru,  and  high  Bolivia. 
Zenaida  ruHcauda  Bp.    Venezuela  and  Colombia. 
Metriopelia  aymara  {Knip  et  Provost).    Bolivia  and  Peru. 
Melopelia  plumbesceus  Lawr.    Guiana. 
Columbula  campestris  {Spix).    Interior  of  Brazil. 
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Chameepelia  craziana  (JBTwip  et  PrSv.),    Peru  and  Western  Ecuador. 

buckleyi  8cl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Gymnopelia  erythrothorax  {Meyen).    Bolivia  and  Western  Peru. 
Peiistera  geoflfroyi  {Temm.)    Brazil, 

cyanopis  Pelzeln.    Interior  of  BraziL 
Leptoptila  ochroptera  Pelz.    Brazil. 

megalura  Scl  et  Salv.    Bolivia. 
Geotrygon  caniceps  Cab.    Cuba. 

firenata  (Tech.).    Peru. 
Osculatia  sapphirina  Bp,    Western  Ecuador. 

purpurata  Salv.    Ecuador. 

Family  Cbaced^. 

Crax  globulosa  Spix.    Upper  Ampizons. 
daubentoni  Oray.    Venezuela, 
carunculata  Temm.    South  Brazil, 
alberti  Fraser.    Colombia, 
mikani  Pelss.    (Hab.  ignot.) 
pinima  Pelz.     Brazil  (Para). 
erythrognatha  Scl.  et  Salv.    Interior  of  Colombia. 
Nothocrax  urumutum  Spix.    Guiana  and  Upper  Amazons. 
Pauxi  galeata  (Lath.).    Guiana  and  Venezuela. 
Mitua  tuberosa  {Spix).    Guiana,  Upper  Amazons,  and  Peru, 
tomentosa  (/S^ir).    Guiana, 
salvini  Eeinh.    BraziL 
Stegnolsema  montagnii  (Bp.).    Colombia  and  Ecuador. 
Penelope  greeyi  Oray.    Colombia. 

jacucaca  Spix.    Eastern  Brazil, 
jacupeba  Spix.    South  BrazQ. 
ciistata  (Linn.).    Costa  Eica  to  Colombia,  Guiana, 
boliviana  Beich.    Upper  Amazons, 
rufiventiis  Tsch.    Bolivia  and  Peru. 
pOeata  Wagl.    Amazons, 
ochrogaster  Pdz.    Interior  of  Brazil, 
rufiventris  Tschudi.    Peru  and  Bolivia, 
sclateri  Oray.    Bolivia.   • 
Pipile  cujubi  {PeUs.).    Lower  Amazons. 
Aburria  carunculata  Reich.    Colombia. 
Chamsepetes  goudoti  {Lessim).    Colombia  to  Peru. 
Ortalida  motmot  {Linn.).    Guiana. 

araucuan  {Spix).    Lower  Amazons. 

ruficeps  Wagl.    Brazil. 

ruficauda  Jard.    Tobago  and  Venezuela. 

canicoUis  Wa^l.    Paraguay. 

albiventris  Wagl.    Eastern  Brazil.  — 

caracco  Wagl.    Colombia  and  Upper  Amazons. 
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Ortalida  superciliaris  OroAf.    (Hab.  igot.) 
ruficrissa  Sch  et  8alv.    Colombia. 
leuGogastra  Gould,    Western  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua, 
gamila  {Humb.).    Colombia, 
ei^throptera  ScL  et  Salv.    Western  Ecoador. 

Family  Pebdigibjs. 

Cyrtonyx  saUsei  Verreaux.    Mexico. 

Eapsychortyx  sonninii  {Temm.).    Guiana  and  Yeneznela. 

parvioristatus  Gould.    Colombia. 

leucotis  Gould.    Colombia. 

hypoleacus  Gould:    Gautemala. 
Dendrortyx  macroras  {Jard.  et  Selby).    Mexico^ 

barbatus  Gould.    Mexico. 
Odontophoms  pachyrhynchus  Gould.    Pern  and  Colombia. 

speciosus  Tsch.    Peru. 

dentatus  Temm.    Brazil. 

columbianus  Gould.    Venezuela. 

stellatus  Gould.    Upper  Amazons. 

balliviani  Gould.    Bolivia  and  Pern. 

strophium  Gould.    South  America. 

tboracicus  Gambel.    Mexico  and  Guatemala* 

erythrops  Gould.    Ecuador. 

melanonotus  Gould.    Ecuador. 

hyperytbrus  Gould.    Colombia. 

bypospodius  Scl.  et  8alv.    Colombia. 

spodiostethus  Salv.    Yeragua. 

cinctus  Salv.    Yeragua. 

Family  Kallid^. 

Eallus  maculatus  Bodd.    Panama,  Colombia,  Trinidad,  Guiana,  Fftia- 
guay,  and  South  Brazil, 
antarcticus  King.    Chili, 
semiplumbeus  Scl.    Colombia, 
nigricans  Vieill.    South  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 
Aramides  albiventris  Lawr.    Mexic^^  Guatemala,  and  Honduras. 
ruficoUis  {Gm.).    Guiana, 
saracqra  {8pix).    Pai-aguay  and  South  Brazil, 
mangle  {Spix).    South  and  East  Brazil, 
calopterus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Porzana  albicollis  ( Vieill.).    Paraguay,  South  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Vene- 
zuela, 
cayennensis  {Gm,).    Guiana,  Amazons,  and  Brazil, 
levraudi  ScL  et  Salv.    Yeneznela. 
concolor  {Gosse).    Jamaica,  Guatemala,  and  Brazil. 
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Poizana  castaneiceps  8cL  et  Salv.  Eastern  Pera. 
hauxwelli  8cL  et  Salv.  Upper  Amazons, 
melanophaea  {Vieill.).    South  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and 

Venezuela, 
albignlaris  {Later.),    Panama,  Costa  Eica,  and  Mosquita. 
leucopjrrha  (VieilL).     Paraguay,  Argentine  Eepublic,  and 

South  Brazil, 
flaviventris  {Bodd.).    Guiana,  Jamaica,  Guba,yenezuela4  Brazil, 

and  Paraguay, 
spilonota  {Gould).     Galapagos  Islands, 
notata  {Oould).    Argentine  Eepublic  and  Patagonia, 
cinerea  {Vieill.).    Guiana,  Amazons,  Peru,  and  Trinidad, 
erythiops  8cl.    Western  Peru. 
OBUops  8cL  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador. 
Thyrorhina  schomburgki  {Cah.).    Guiana  and  Venezuela, 
lonomis  parvus  {Bodd.).    Guiana,  Amazons,  and  interior  of  BraziL 
Folica  comnta  Bp.    Bolivia. 

ardesiaca  Tsch.    Bolivia  to  Ecuador. 

armillata  YieilL    South  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Patagonia,  and  Chili. 

leucopygia  {Hartl).    Uruguay,  Patagouai,  Falkland  Islands,  and 

Chili, 
leucoptera  VieilL    Argentine  Eepublic,  Uruguay,  and  Bolivia. 

Family  Psophitd^. 

Psopbia  crepitans  Linn.    Guiana. 

napensis  8cl.  et  Salv.    Eastern  Ecuador, 
ochroptera  Pelz.    Interior  of  Guiana.  • 
leucoptera  Spix.    Upper  Amazons, 
viridis  Spix.    Banks  of  the  Madeira  Eiver. 
obscura  Pels.    Lower  Amazons. 

Family  (EDiONEMiD.ffl. 
CEdicnemis  superciliaris  Tsch.    Western  Peru. 

Family  Chabadbud^. 
Plavianellus  sociabilis  Somhr.  et  Jacq.    Straits  of  Magellan. 

Family  IELsimatopodid^. 
HaBmatopus  leucopus  {Oarnot).    Falkland  Islands. 

Family  Thinocoeid^. 

Attagis  latreiUei  Lesson.    Bolivia. 

chimborazensis  Scl.    Andes  of  Ecuador. 

malouina  {Bodd.).    Falkland  Islands  and  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Thinocorus  orbignyanus  Oeoffr.  et  Less. .  Chili  and  Peru. 
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Family  EECURViiiosTBrD.aa. 
Eecurvirostra  andina  Ph.  et  Landh.    High  Peru. 
Family  ScoLOPAorDiB. 

Gallinago  frenata  (Max,).    Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Antarctic  America. 

undulata  {Bodd.).    Guiana. 

gigantea  {Temm.).    South  Brazil. 

stricklandi  Gray.    Chili  and  Patagonia. 

jamesoni  (jBp.).    High  Ecuador. 

imperialis  8cL  et  Salv,    High  Colombia. 
Phegomis  mitchelli  (Fraser).    Chili. 

Family  Labid^. 

Sterna  exilis  Tsch.    Peru  and  Chili. 

eurygnatha  Saunders.    Brazil  and  Trinidad. 
Larus  fuligioosus  Oould.    Galapagos  Islands. 

serranus  Tseh.    Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Argentine  Eepublic. 
Megalestris  chilensis  (-Bp,).    Chili  and  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Family  Pbocellariidje. 

Diomedea  melanophrys  {Temm.).    Falkland  Islands  and  coasts  of  Ant- 
arctic America. 
Procellaria  tethys  Bonap.    Galapagos  Islands. 
Pelagodroraa  marina  {Lath.),    Coasts  of  Southern  South  America. 
Puflftnus  elegans  Gigl.  et  Salvad.    South  Atlantic  Ocean, 
tenebrosus  Katt.    Coasts  of  Antarctic  America. 
Prioflnus  antarcticus  (Ghn.).    Straits  of  Magellan. 
(Estrelata  faliginosa  {KuhL).    Coasts  of  Brazil. 

phajopygia  Salv.    Galapagos  Islands. 

defilippiana  Oigl.  et  Salvad.    Southeastern  Pacific. 

arminjoniana  Gigl.  et  Salvad.   Trinidad  and  Southern  Atlantio« 

magentae  Gigl.  et  Salvad.    South  Pacific  Ocean. 

externa  Salv.    Island  of  Mas-a-fuera. 
Prion  vittatus  {€hm.).    Coasts  of  Brazil. 
Halodroma  berardi  {Q.  et  G.).    Falkland  Islands. 
Pseudoprion  turtur  {Smith).    Falkland  Islands. 

Family  Podioepedid^. 

Centropelma  micropterum  Gould.    High  Bolivia. 

Family  Spheniscid^. 

Eudyptula  serresiana  Oust.    Faierland  Islands. 
Spheniscus  mendiculus  Sund.    Galapagos  Islands. 
Dasyrhamphus  herculis  Finsch.    (Hab.  ignot.) 
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Family  Tinatvttp^. 

Tmainns  solitarius  (VieilL).    Paraguay  and  Brazil. 

tao  (Temm.).    Amazous,  Guiana,  Yenezuela,  and  Colombia, 
roficeps  Scl.  et  Salv,    Western  Ecuador  to  Veragua. 
major  (6m.).    Brazil, 
snbcristatus  C<ib.    Guiana, 
guttatus  Pelzeln.    Upper  Amazons. 
Nothocercus  Julius  Bp.    Colombia  and  Ecuador. 

nigricapillus  Oray.    (Hab.  ignot.) 
Ciyptnras  cinereus  (6m.).    Guiana  and  Amazons. 

obsoletus  (Temm,).    Brazil  and  Paraguay, 
castaneus  (Scl).    Colombia, 
tataupa  (Temm.).    South  Brazil  and  Paraguay, 
cerviniventris  Scl.  et  Salv.    Yenezuela. 
parvirostris  Wa{il.    Brazil. 
Btrigulosus  {Temm.).    Brazil, 
erythropus  (Pelz.).    Interior  of  Guiana, 
noctivagus  {Max.).    Brazil. 
variegatuB  {Gm.).    Guiana  and  Lower  Amazons, 
bartletti  Scl.  et  Salv.    Upper  Amazons, 
radiatus  Gray.    Bolivia, 
undulatus  {Temiii.).    Brazil  and  Amazons, 
transfasciatus  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador. 
Bhynchotus  maculicollis  Gray.    Bolivia. 
Nothoprocta  perdicaria  {KittL).    Chili, 
ornata  {Gray).    Bolivia, 
pentlandi  {Gray).    BoKvia. 
curvirostris  Scl.  et  Salv.    Ecuador, 
taczanowskii  Scl.  et  Salv.    High  Peru, 
branickii  Taczan.    Central  Peru. 
dcBringi  Cdban.    Argentine  Bepublic. 
punctulata  Gay.    Chili. 
Nothora  marmorata  Gray.    Bolivia. 

boraquira  {Spix).    Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Argentine  Republic, 
media  {Spix).    Brazil. 
Taoniscns  nanus  {Temm.).    Brazil  and  Paraguay. 
Calodromas  elegans  {IPOrb  et  Is.  Geoffr.).    Argentine  Eepublic. 
Tinamotis  pentlandi  Vigors.    Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Andes. 

Family  Eheid^. 

Bhea  macrorhyncha  Scl.    (Hab.  ignot.) 
Pterocnemis  darwini  {Gcmld).    Patagonia. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NBW  SUB-filPECIES  OF   I^OXIOIIiliA  FBOH  TUB 
I8IiAlVl>  OF  0T.  CKBleiTOPKEB,  ^TEST  £Nl>UBa. 

By  OEOROE  N.  liAWRENCE. 

Iiosigilla  portoricensis  var.  grandis, 

Male. — The  general  plumage  is  of  a  deep  lustrous  black,  with  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  crown,  the  throat  and  under  taU-coverts  deep  bright 
rufous ;  the  under  wing-coverts  are  white  5  the  bill  and  feet  are  black. 

Length  (skin),  8^  inches;  wing,  4;  tail,  3j^;  tarsus,  ]. 

As  the  plumage  of  the  female  is  similar  to  that  of  the  male,  it  seemed 
so  different  from  the  recorded  olive-colored  plumage  of  the  females  of 
all  others  of  the  genus,  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ober,  asking  if  he  was  con- 
fident that  the  sexes  were  rightly  determined ;  he  replied  that  he  was. 
I  thought  this  marked  difference  in  the  coloring  of  the  female  would 
entitle  it  to  full  specific  distinction. 

In  his  work  on  the  Birds  of  Porto  Eico,  Dr.  Gundlach  describes  the 
female  of  L.  portoricensis  as  being  olive-colored.  Therefore  I  wrote  to 
him  stating  the  close  resemblance  between  the  males  of  the  birds  from 
Porto  Eico  and  St.  Kitts,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  latter  island  the  female  resembled  the  male  in  plumage.  He  an- 
swered that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from  his  correspondent  in 
Porto  Eico,  Dr.  Stahl,  who  informed  him  that  the  female  of  L.  porto- 
ricensis was  like  the  male. 

Length  of  $ ,  8  inches ;  wing,  3|  5  tail,  3J  5  tarsus,  1. 

Types  in  the  National  Museum,  Washington. 

In  the  collection  from  Mr.  Ober  were  nine  specimens,  one  only  in  tne 
olive-colored  plumage,  which  was  marked  as  a  male.  The  collection 
also  contained  specimens  of  Loxigilla  noctis. 

Bemarlcs. — ^The  above-described  binl  in  distribution  of  colors  closely 
resembles  L.  portoricensis^  the  only  noticeable  difference  is,  that  in  the 
Porto  Eico  species  the  under  wing-coverts  are  white,  lightly  marked 
with  rufous.  It  is,  however,  larger,  the  bills  as  a  rule  markedly  so,  but 
in  the  only  specimen  in  my  collection  from  Porto  Eico  the  bill  is  as  large 
as  that  of  the  female  from  St.  Kitts  chosen  as  the  type;  but  that  of  the 
male  is  larger. 

In  quite  a  large  series  of  L.  portoricensis  belonging  to  tlie  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  bills  average  much  smaller.  Many  of  these  are  in  the 
olive-colored  plumage,  but  all  are  without  distinction  of  sex. 

Probably  in  the  two  forms  from  Porto  Eico  and  St.  Kitts,  all  the 
olive-colored  birds  are  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Ober  visited  St.  Christopher  on  his  second  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies  in  1880,  but  the  time  spent  there  was  too  limited  to 
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admit  of  a  satisfactory  collection  of  its  birds  being  made.  The  only 
one  obtained  of  special  interest  is  that  now  described. 

Mr.  Ober's  note  of  it  is  as  follows: 

"219.  *  Black  bird,'  ^,  Mt.  Misery.    May  21, 1880. 

"General  plumage  soft,  glossy  black;  chin  and  throat,  top  of  head 
and  extending  back  over  the  eyes  on  each  side,  and  nnder  tail^coverts 
rusty  red;  bill  and  feet  black.    Depth  of  bill  |  inch. 

"Sexes  alike;  yonng  male  different. 

"Length,  SJ  inches;  wing,  4^;  alar  extent,  IS.*^ 

June  10, 1881. 


BTOTBS  ON  TWEE  nORTAIiITIT  AIHOIVO  FI8JHIB9  OF  THB  OtTIiF  OF 

MBXICO. 

By  S.  H.  JOHNSON. 

OusTOM-HousE,  Corpus  Chbisti,  Texas, 

Collector's  Office,  June  17, 1881. 
Prof.  Spenoeb  p.  Baibd, 

Un  8.  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries^  Washington^  B!  (7.  ; 
Sm:  Noticing  in  the  Forest  and  Stream  of  9th  instant  some  answers 
to  qaeries  as  to  the  cause  of  mortality  among  fishes  in  the  Gulf  of 
^Fexico,  I  make  bold  to  present  the  result  of  my  observations. 

After  very  heavy  rains  and  overflowing  of  rivers,  the  inner  bays  on 
the  Texas  coast  suflfer  a  loss  of  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  their 
stock  of  salt-water  fish,  not  including  mullet,  which  live  as  well  in  fresh 
as  salt  water.  In  fact  land-locked  mullet  in  a  fresh- water  pond  or  tank 
grow  to  a  weight  of  nine  or  ten  pounds. 

Last  winter,  after  a  heavy  rain  and  a  freeze,  all  the  salt-water  fish  in 
the  Lagtina  del  Madre  (a  large  sheet  of  water  lying  between  Padre 
Island  and  the  mainland)  were  found  dead  on  the  banks. 

We  have  two  causes  for  destruction  of  fish  here,  viz.,  too  much  fresh 
water  and  too  cold  weather. 

In  the  lagoon  above  spoken  of,  in  a  long  drought,  the  water  gets 
too  salty  for  the  fish,  and  they  become  covered  with  sores,  and  unless 
relieved  by  a  rain  they  die  from  too  much  salt. 

I  have  never  known  any  serious  mortality  among  fish  on  the  Gulf 
coast  where  there  was  free  flow  of  water,  except  during  violent  storms, 
when  many  fish  both  small  and  large  were  beached  and  killed. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  H.  JOHNSON, 

Collector. 
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TKB    COmPABATIVB    ACTIOIV   OF    ]>Bir    HBAT    AN]>    81TX.PHtrBOV8 
ACID   ITPON  PUarBJBFACOriVE   BACTBBIA. 

Pieces  of  woolen  and  cotton  cloths  and  wadding  were  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  putrefying  flesh  and  slightly  dried ;  and  after  being  shown 
to  be  infected  by  causing  discoloration  and  development  of  bacteria  in 
a  Pateur  solution,  one  portion  was  subjected  to  dry  heat,  and  the  other 
to  the  influence  of  a  definite  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid.  When  these 
agents  had  operated  for  a  certain  time,  the  substances  were  brought 
into  a  developing  liquid  and  again  observed. 

These  experiments,  which  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Wermch,  were  as 
follows : 

First.  Fragments  of  the  materials  above  referred  to,  treated  as  men- 
tioned and  dried,  produced  in  sixteen  experiments  an  exceptionably 
rapid  disturbance  of  the  test  liquid.  In  four  experiments  with  wadding 
this  was  somewhat  retarded.  It  took  place  most  rapidly  in  tubes  whidi 
had  been  inoculated  with  woolen  thread. 

Second.  After  inoculation  with  the  material  which  had  been  exposed 
one  or  two  minutes  to  a  dry  heat  of  284^  to  300o  F.,  clouding  took  place 
in  four  of  eight  experiments ;  but  only  after  from  two  to  three  days. 
With  material  which  had  been  exposed  from  ten  to  sixty  minutes  to 
a  heat  of  230O-244o  F.,  in  five  out  of  six  experiments  a  development 
of  bacteria  took  place  after  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Third.  Substances  which  were  exposed  five  minutes  to  a  heat  of  257° 
to  302O  F.  produced  no  infection  whatever  in  ten  experiments.  The 
test  liquid  remained  clear  for  eleven  days  from  the  time  of  inoculation. 

Fourth.  When  the  objects  were  exposed  under  a  bell  glass  to  the 
action  of  a  percentage,  by  volume,  of  1.6,  2.2,  and  3.3  of  sulphurous 
acid,  in  eight  out  of  nine  experiments  a  bacterial  clouding  was  devel- 
oped in  the  sulphurized  material,  whether  the  application  had  oontinned 
for  one  hour  or  twenty-two. 

Fifth.  In  fifteen  experiments,  in  which  sulphurous  acid  constituted 
4.6  and  7.16  per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  the  contents  of  the  bell  glass,  the 
introduction  of  the  sulphurized  material  produced  no  cloudiness,  when 
the  experiment  continued  six  hours  and  more.  On  the  other  hand  an 
exposure  of  20,  40,  60,  and  200  minutes  was  followed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria. 

In  conclusion,  the  fact  was  considered  especially  interesting  that  the 
different  fabrics  gave  up  the  infection  concealed  in  them  with  different 
degrees  of  rapidity,  the  woolen  fiber  the  quickest,  the  linen  less  easily, 
and  the  wadding  with  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all. 
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LIST  OF  SPBCIAIi  DESIDKBATA  AltlONO  IVOBTK  AAEBRICAN  BIR]>fiU 
By  ROBERT  RIDOITAY. 

[The  following  list  includes  the  species  of  North  American  birds  spec- 
imens of  which  are  particularly  desired  by  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  and  which  it  is  hoped  that  correspondents  maybe  able  to  sup- 
ply. 

The  species  marked  with  a  *  are  not  represented  at  all  in  the  col- 
lection, consequently  specimens  in  any  plumage  and  of  any  age  will  be 
acceptable.  Of  those  distinguished  by  a  t  the  collection  contains  no 
American  specimens,  while  in  the  case  of  oUiers  the  particular  defi- 
ciencies are  explained.  When  no  remarks  follow  the  name  of  a  species 
it  should  be  understood  that  specimens  of  any  stage  of  plumage  are  de- 
sired. 

The  numbers  and  names  correspond  with  those  of  the  new  Smithson- 
ian catalogue.] 

2.  Hylocichla  fuscescens  (Steph.)  Baird.  Tawny  Thrush.  (Young  in 
first  plumage.) 

3.  Eylocichla  alicice  Baird.  Gray-cheeked  Thrush.  (Young  in  first 
plumage.) 

4.  Hylocichla  ustulata  (Nutt.)  Baird.  Eusset-backed  Thrush.  (Especi- 
ally first  plumage.) 

4  a.  Hylocichla  ustulata  swainsoni  (Oaban.)  Eidgw.  Olive-backed  Thrush. 
(First  plumage.) 

0.  Hylocichla  unalascoe  (Gmel.)  Eidgw.    Dwarf  Thrush.    (First  plumage. ) 

t  [6.]  Turdus  iliacus  Linn.  Gray-cheeked  Thrush.  Various  stages  (au- 
tumnal adult  only  is  represented). 

8.  MeruJa  confinis  (Baird)  Eidgw.  Saint  Lucas  Eobin.  (Type  speci- 
men still  unique.) 

13  a.  Harporhynchus  rufus  longirostris  (Lskfr.)  Coues.  Mexican  Brown 
Thrasher.    (Especially  first  plumage.) 

14.  Harporhynchiia  cinereus  Xantus.    Saint  Lucas  Thrasher. 

14  a.  HarporhynchtM    cinereus    hendirei     (Ooues)     Hensh.      Bendire's 
,  Thrasher.    (Especially  first  plumage.) 

15  a.  Harporhynchus  curvirostris  palmeri  Bidgw.  Palmer's  Thrasher. 
(Especially  first  plumage.) 

16  a.  Harporhynchus  redivivm  lecontei  (Lawr.)  Coues.  Leconte's  Thrasher. 
(Especially  first  plumage.) 

17.  Harporhynchus  crissalis  Henry.  Eufous-vented  Thrasher.  (Especi- 
ally first  plumage.) 

18.  Harporhynchus  graysoni  Baird.  Socorro  Thrasher.  (Especially  first 
plumage.) 

t[20.]  Cyaneculasuecica  {lj\xiu.)Brehm.  Blue-throated  Warbler.  (Amer- 
ican specimens.) 
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[21.]  Saxiwla  cenanthe  (Linn.)  Bech^t.    Stone  Chat    (First  plumage.) 
25.  Myiadestes  towmeiidi  (Aud.)  Caban.    Townsend's  Solitaire. 

28.  Polioptilu  plumbea  Baird.    Plumbeus  Gnat<catcher. 

29.  Polioptila  californim  Brewster.    Black-tailed  Gnatcatcher. 
31.  Reguliis  obscurus  Ridgw.    Dusky  Kinglet 

•  32.  Regulus  cuvieri  Aud.    Ouvier's  Kinglet. 

[34.]  Phyllo8copu8  harealis  (Bias.)  Dresser.    Kennicott's  Warbler. 

35.  (Jhamcea  fasciata  Gamb.    Ground  Tit. 

41  h.  Farm  africapilltis  occidentalis  (Baird)  Ooues.    Oregon  Ohickadee. 

1 43.  Parus  meridionalis  Scl.    Mexican  Chickadee. 

[44.]  Parus  einctus  Bodd.  Siberian  Chickadee.  (Especially  first  plum- 
age.) 

+  49.  Paaltriparus  melanotis  (Hartl.)  Bp.    Black-eared  Tit 

1 55  a.  Certhia  familiaris  mexicana  (Gloger)  Ridgw.    Mexican  Creeper. 

t(?)59.  Catherpes  mexicanus  (Sw.)  Baird.  Mexican  White-throated 
Wren.  (The  supposed  occurrence  of  this  form  in  the  United  States 
rests  solely  upon  Giraud's  type  of  his  Certhia  albifranSy  said  to  be 
from  Texas,  which  is  in  the  National  collection.) 

1 60  a.  Thryothorus  Ittdovioiantis  berlandieri  (Couch)  Cones.  Berlandiei's 
Wren. 

60  b.  Thryothorus  ludoviciamts  miamensis  Ridgw.    Florida  Wren. 

62.  Thryomanes  brevicauda  Ridgw.    Guadalupe  Wren. 

64.  Troglodytes  irisularis  Baird.    Socorro  Wren. 

65.  Anorthura  troglodytes  hyemalis  (Vieill.)  Cones.    Winter  Wren. 

65  a.  Anorthura  troglodytes  pa^ficus  (Baird.)  Ridgw.    Western  Winter 

Wren.     (First  plumage.) 
t[69.]  Motacilla  alba  Jjinn.    Wliite  Wagtail. 
[72.]  Anthus  pratensis  (Linn.)  Bechst.    European  Titlark. 
76.  Eeloncea  swainsoni  Aud.    Swainson's  Warbler. 

78.  Eelminthophagabachmani  (And.)  Oabsbn.  Bachman's  Warbler.  (Espe- 
cially the  female.) 

79.  Helminthophaga  pinus  (Linn.)  Baird.  Blue-winged  Yellow  Warbler. 
(First  plumage.) 

*80.  SelminthopJiaga  lawrencei  Herrick.    Lawrence's  Warbler. 

81.  Helminthophaga  chrysoptera  (Linn.)  Baird.  YeUow-winged  War- 
bler.    (First  plumage.) 

*82.  Hehninthopha^a  leucobronchialis  Brewster.  White-throated  War- 
bler. 

83.  Helminthophaga  ludas  Cooper.    Lucy's  Warbler. 

84.  Helminthophaxfa  virginice  Baird.    Virginia's  Warbler. 

85.  HelmintJiopJiagarufi€^pilla{Wils.)  Baird.  Nashville  Warbler.  (First 
plumage.) 

87.  Helminthophaga  peregrina  (Wil&.)  Baird.  Tennessee  Warbler.  (First 

plumage.) 
89.  Parula  pitiayumi  insularis  (Lawr.)  Ridgw.  Socorro  Warbler,  (First 

plumage.) 
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89  a.  Parula  piUayumi  nigrilora  Ooues.    SenneWs  Warbler. 

90.  Perissoglossa  Ugrina  (Gmel.)  Baird.  Cape  May  Warbler.  (First 
plumage.) 

•91.  Perissofflosm  carhoriata  (And.)  Baird.    Carbonated  Warbler, 

92.  Peucedramus  oUvaeetts  (Giraud)  Coues.  Olive-headed  Warbler.  (Es- 
pecially first  plumage.) 

94.  Dendrceca  ccerulescem  (Linn.)  Baird,  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler, 
(First  plumage.) 

97.  2)en(7reecaYHactf2o8a  (Gmel.)  Baird.  Black-and-yellow  Warbler.  (First 
plumage.) 

99.  BendroDca  pennsyldaniea  (Linn.)  Baird.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 
(First  plumage.) 

100.  Dendrceca  castanea  (Wils.)  Baird.  Bay-breasted  Warbler.  (First 
plumage.) 

193.  BendrtBca  dominiea  (Linn.)    Baird.    Yellow-throated  Warbler. 
103  a.  Dendrceca  dominiea  alMlora  Baird.   White-browed  yellow-throated 

Warbler.    (First  plumage.) 
106.  Dendrceca  chrysoparia  Scl.  &  Salv.    Golden-cheeked  Warbler.    (A 

series  very  desirable.) 
108.  Dendrceca  townsendi  (Nutt.)  Baird.    Townsend's  Warbler.    (Esj^e- 

cially  first  plumage.) 
110.  Dendrceca  kirtlandi  Baird.    Kirtland's  Warbler. 
•112  Dendrceca  montana  (Wils.)  Baird.    Blue  Mountain  Warbler. 

113.  Dendrceca  palmartim  (Gmel.)  Baird.  Eed-poll  Warbler.  (First 
plumage.) 

114.  Dendrceca  discolor  (VieiU.)  Baird.  Prairie  Warbler.  (First  plu- 
mage.) 

*116a.  Siurus  nceviua  noiahilis  Grinnell.    Grinnell's  Water  Thrush. 
118.  Oporomis  agilis  (Wils.)  Baird.    Connecticut  Warbler.    (Especially 
first  plamage.) 

120.  Geotlilypia  Philadelphia  (W\[%.)  Baird.  Mourning  Warbler.  (First 
plumage.) 

121.  Oeothlypis  macgilUvrayi  (And.)  Baird.  MacgiUivray's  Warbler. 
(First  plumage.) 

•126.  Myiodioctea  minutus  (Wils.)  Baird.    Small-headed  Flycatcher. 
127.  Myiodioctcs  canadensis  (Linn.)  And.    Canadian  Flycatching  War- 
bler.   (First  plumage.) 
t  (1)130.  Setophaga  wimato  Swains.     Eed-bellied  Redstart.    (Giraud's 

type  of  his  "  Musdcapa  derhamij^  said  to  be  from  Texas,  is  in  th^ 

National  Museum  collection.) 
t(?)132.  Ergaticus  ruber  (Swains.)  Baird.     Bed  Warbler.    (The  type 

specimen  of  Giraud's  '* Parus  leucotis^  is  in  the  collection,  and  is  said 

to  have  been  obtained  in  Texas.) 
f(!)  133.  Basileuterus  culicivorus  (Licht.)  Bonap.     Brasher's  Warbler. 

(Type  of  ^'Musdcapa  hrasieri^  Giraud,  said  to  have  been  obtained  in 

Texas,  is  in  the  collection.) 
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(tf )  134.  Basilmterm  belli  (Giraud)  Scl.  BelVs  Warbler.  (The  type 
specimen,  one  of  Girand's  "Sixteen  Species  of  Texan  Birds,''  is  in  the 
collection.) 

135.  Vireosylvia  oUvaoea  (Linn.)  Bp.    Eed-eyed  Vireo.    (First  plumage.) 

136.  Vireosylvia  agilis  flavo-viridis  (Cass.)  Ridgw.  Yellow-green  Vireo. 
(Especially  first  plumage.) 

137.  Vireosylvia  calidris  barbatula  (Caban.)  Ridgw.  Black-Trhiskered 
Vireo.    (Especially  first  plumage.) 

138.  Vireosylvia  philadelphica  Cass.  Philadelphia  Vireo.  (Especially 
first  plumage.) 

140.  Xawmreo^t?i/rowl  (Vieill.)  Baird.  Tellow-throated  Vireo.  (First 
plumage.) 

141.  Lanivireo  soUtarius  (Vieill.)  Baird.  Blue-headed  Vireo.  (First 
plumage.) 

142.  Vireo  atrioapUlus  Woodh.    Black-capped  Vireo. 

143.  Vireo  noveboracensis  (Gm.)  Bp.  White-eyed  Vireo.  (First  plu- 
mage.) 

144.  Vireo  huttoni  Cass.    Button's  Vireo. 

147.  Vireo  vicinior  Coues.    Gray  Vireo. 

148.  Lanius  borealis  Vieill.    Great  !N^orthem  Shrike.    (First  plumage.) 

•  149  5.  Lanius  ludovicianus  robustus  Baird.    Large-billed  Shrike. 
160.  Ampelis  garrulus  Linn.    Northern  Wax-wing.    (First  plumage.) 
152  a.  Progne  subis  cryptolevxM  Baird.    Cuban  Martin. 

159.  Certhiola  bahamensis  Beich.    Bahaman  Honey  Creeper. 

t  (!)  160.  Euphonia  elegantissima  (Bp.)  Gray.  Blue-headed  Euphonia. 
(The  only  presumably  North  American  specimen  of  this  species  in  the 
collection  is  the  type  of  ^^Pipra  galericulata^  of  Giraud.) 

163.  Pyranga  hepatica  Swains.    Hepatic  Tanager. 

164  a.  Pyranga  CBstiva  cooperi  Bidgw.    Cooper's  Tanager. 

165.  Hesperiphona  vespertina  (Cooper)  Bp.    Evening  Grosbeak. 

[167.]  Pyrrhula  oassini  Baird.    Cassin's  Purple  Finch. 

171.  Carpodacus  amj^lus  Eidgw.    Guadalupe  House  Finch. 

175.  Leucosticte  tephrocotis  Swains.  Gray-crowned  Eosy  Finch.  (Sum- 
mer adults  and  young  in  first  plumage.) 

175  a.  Leucosticte  tephrocotis  littoralis  (Baird)  Coues.  Hepburn's  Bo^ 
Finch.    (Summer  adults  and  young  in  first  plumage.) 

176.  Leucosticte  atrata  Bidgw.  Black  Eosy  Finch.  (A  series  especially 
desired.) 

177.  Leucosticte  australisAYi&n.  Brown-capped  Eosy  Finch.  (Especially 
winter  specimens  and  young  in  first  plumage.) 

178.  JEgiothus  canescens  Gould.    Mealy  Eedpoll. 

179  a.  j^giothus  linaria  holbolli  (Brehm)  Eidgw.    Greater  BedpolL 

•  180.  ^giothus  brewsteri  Eidgw.    Brewster's  Linnet. 

^182  a.  Astragalinus  psaltria  drizonce  Coues.    Arizona  Goldfinch. 

t  (f )  182  b.  Astragalinus  psaltria  mexicanus  (Sw.)  Coues.  Mexican  Gold- 
finch. (With  the  exception  of  the  type  of  Giraud's  "  Fringilla  texensis^ 
there  is  no  North  American  example  of  this  form  in  the  collection.) 
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1 184.  Chrysometris  notata  (Du  Bus)  Bp.    Black-headed  Goldfinch. 
188.  Gentropha/nes  pictus  (Sw.)  Gaban.    Smith's  Longspur.    (Fkst  plum- 
age; also  adults  in  summer.) 

192.  Passerculus  pHnceps  Maynard.  Ipswich  Sparrow.  (A  good  series 
showing  individual  variations  very  much  desired.) 

193.  Passerculus  sandwichevms  (Gmel.)  Baird.    Sandwich  Sound  Sparrow. 

194.  Pcisserculus  anthinus  Bonap.    Titlark  Sparrow. 

195.  Fasserculus  guUatus  Lawr.    Saint  Lucas  Sparrow. 

196.  Passercultis  ro8tratu8  (Gass.)  Baird.  Large-billed  Sparrow.  (First 
plumage.) 

199.  Cotumiculus  henslom  (And.)  Bp.    Henslow's  Sparrow. 

200.  Cotumiculi^  lecantei  (And.)  Bp.    Leconte's  Sparrow. 

201a.  AmmodromMS  caudaoutua  nelsoni  Allen.  Felson's  Sharp-tailed 
Finch.    (The  young  in  first  plumage  particularly  desired.) 

203.  Ammodromus  nigrescens  Eidgw.  Black-and- White  Sea-side  Finch. 
(A  good  series  much  wanted.) 

205.  Zanotrichia  querula  (IlTutt.)  Gamb.  Harris's  Sparrow.  (Young  in 
first  plumage  a  special  desideratum.) 

207.  Zonotrichia  gambeli  (Nutt.)  Gamb.  GambePs  White-crowned  Spar- 
row.   (A  good  series  of  adults  and  the  young  in  first  plumage.) 

215.  Spizella  afri^ulam  (Gaban.)  Bd.    Black-chinned  Sparrow. 

216.  Juneo  aikeni  Eidgw.  White-winged  Snowbird.  (Especially  the 
young  in  first  plumage,  and  adults  in  summer  plumage.) 

219.  Junco  annectens  Baird.  Pink-sided  Snowbird.  (Particularly  young 
in  first  plumage.) 

221.  Junco  darsalis  Henry.    Eed-backed  Snowbird. 

222.  Junco  cinereus  (Swains.)  Gaban.    Mexican  Snowbird. 

223.  Junco  insularis  Eidgw.    Guadalupe  Snowbird. 

225.  Amphispiza  belli  (Gass.)  Goues.  Bell's  Sparrow.  (Particularly 
young  in  first  plumage.) 

226.  Feuccea  asstivalis  (Licht.)  Gaban.  Bachman's  Finch.  (Young  in 
first  plumage  an  especial  desideratum;  adults  also«wanted.) 

226  a.  Peuccea  cestivalis  illinocnsis  Eidgw.  Oak-wood's  Sparrow. 
(Young  in  first  plumage  a  particular  desideratum.) 

227.  Peuccea  arizonee  Eidgw.    Arizona  Sparrow. 

228.  Peuccea  casHni  (Woodh.)  Baird.    Gassin's  Sparrow. 

229.  Peuccea  earpcUis  Goues.    Eufous- winged  Sparrow. 

230.  Peuccea  ruficeps  (Gass.)  Baird.    Eufous-crowned  Sparrow. 

230  a.  Peuccea  ruficeps  boucardi  (Sd.).    Boucard's  Sparrow. 

231c.  Melospiza  fasciata  eamuelis  Baird.    Galifornian  Song  Sparrow. 

231  e.  Melospiza  fasciata  rufina  (Brandt.)  Baird.  Sooty  Song  Sparrow. 
235  c.  Passerella  iliaca  echistacea  (Baird)  Allen.  Slate-colored  Sparrow. 
236.  Embemoffra  rufivirgata  Lawr.   Texas  Sparrow.    (Especially  young 

in  first  plumage.) 
237  a.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmue  alleni  Goues.    Florida  Towhee.    (Espe- 
ciaUy  young  in  first  plumage.) 
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238.  Pipilo  maculatus  arcticus  (Swains.)  Goaes,    Northern  Towhee. 

238  ft.  Pipilo  maculatm  aregonus  (Bell.)  Cones.    Oregon  Towhee. 

238  c.  Pipilo  maculatus  consobrinus  Eidgw.    Gnadalnjpe  Towhee. 

238  d,  Pipilo  nuwulatus  carmani  Baird.    Socorro  Towhee. 

240  a.  Pipilo  fuseus  aJbigula  (Baird)  Cones.    Saint  Lncas  Brown  Towhea 

242  a.  CardinaUs  virginiimtLS  igneus  (Baird)  Cones.  Saint  Lucas  Car- 
dinal. 

t247.  PasseHna  parelUna  (Bp.)  Bidgw«    Blue  Bunting. 

250.  Passerina  versicolor  (Bonap.)  Gray.    Varied  Bunting. 

252.  Spermophila  moreletii  Pucheran.    Morelet's  Seedeater. 

t253.  Phonipara  zena  (Linn.)  Biyant.    Black-faced  Seedeater. 

255.  Spiza  towiiaendi  (And.)  Eidgw,  Townsend's  Bunting.  (Type  still 
unique.) 

262.  AgelcBiM  tricolor  (^iitt.)Bi^.    Eedand-white- shouldered  Blackbird. 

263  a.  Stumella  magna  mexicana  (Scl.)  Eidgw.    Mexican  Meadow  LarL 

265.  Icterus  vulgaris  Daud.    Troupial. 

266.  Icterus  avduboni  Giraud.  Audubon's  Oriole.  (Especially  yoang 
in  first  plumage,  and  intermediate  stages.) 

1 267.  Icterus  wagleri  Scl.    Wagler's  Oriole. 

268.  Icterus  parisorum  Bonap.    Scott's  Oriole. 

269.  Icterus  cucullatus  Swains.    Hooded  Oriole. 

278  a.  Quiscalus  purpureus  agUeus  (Baird)  Cones.    Florida  Grackle. 

t  [279.]  Stumus  vulgaris  Linn.    European  Starling. 

281.  Corvus  cryptoleuous  Couch.    White-necked  Eaven. 

282  ft.  Corvus  frugivorus  caurinus  (Baird)  Eidgw.     Korthwestem  Hdi 

Crow. 
287.  Pica  nuttdlli  And.    Tellow-billed  Magpie. 
1 288.  Psilorhinus  morio  ( Wagl.)  Gray.    Brown  Jay. 
291.  Aphelocoma  floridana  (Bartr.)  Caban.    Florida  Jay.    (Especirily 

young  in  first  plumage.) 
1 294.  Aphelocoma  ultramarina  coucM  Baird.    Couch's  Jay. 

295.  Aphelocoma  sordida  arizonce  Eidgw.    Arizona  Jay. 

296.  Xanthura  luxuosa  (Less.)  Bp.    Green  Jay.    (Especially  young  in 
first  plumage.) 

297.  Perisoreus  canadensis  (Linn.)  Bp.    Canada  Jay. 

298.  Perisoreus  obscurus  Eidgw.    Oregon  Jay, 
t  [299.]  Alauda  arvensis  Linn.    Sky  Lark. 

t  [302.]  Milvulus  tyrannus  (Linn.)  Bp.    Fork-tailed  Flycatcher. 
303.  Tyrannus  dominicensis  (Gm.)  Eeich,    Gray  Kingbird. 
305.  Tyrannus  mslancholicus  couchi  Baird.    Couch's  Kingbird. 
t(!)  309.  Myiozetetes  texensis  (Giraud)  Scl.    Giraud's  Flycatcher.    (The 

type  specimen  of  this  species  is  the  only  specimen  in  the  collection 

from  north  of  Mexico,  and  the  locality  of  this  is  perhaps  somewhat 

doubtful.) 
t(f)  314.  Myiarchus  lausrencei  (Giraud)  Baird.    Lawrence's  Flycatcher. 

(Ko  North  American  specimen  in  the  collection,  except  the  type  oi 

the  species,  said  to  be  from  Texas.) 
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323.  Umpidanax  difficilis  Baird.    Western  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher, 
t(!)  329.  Empidonax  fulvifrons  (Giraud)  Scl.  Fulvous  Flycatcher.   (The 

same  remarks  apply  to  this  as  to  Ko.  314). 
329  a.  Empidonax  fidvifrons  pallescensCoxm^.  Buff-breasted  Flycatcher, 
t332.  Pachyrhamphus  major  (Bonap.)  Scl.    Thick-billed  Flycatcher. 
t333.  Hadro8tofwus  aglaice  (Lafr.)  Cab.    Eose-throated  Flycatcher. 

341.  Selasphorus  alleni  Heush.    Allen's  Hummingbird. 

342.  Atthis  helotsw  (Less.)  Eeich.    Heloise's  Hummingbird. 
344.  Calothorax  luci/er  (Swains.)  Gray.    Lucifer  Hummingbird. 
347.  Basilinna  xanttisi  (Lawr.)  Elliott.    Xantus's  Hummingbird. 

349.  Cypselus  saxatilis  Woodh.  White-throated  Swift.  (Especially 
young  in  first  plumage.) 

350.  Cypseloides  niger  horealis  (Kennerly)  Eidgw.    Black  Swift. 
352.  Chcetura  vauxi  (Towns.)  De  Kay.    Vaux's  Swift. 

359.  Campephilus  principalis  (Linn.)  Gray.  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker. 
(Especially  young,  of  both  sexes.) 

302.  Picus  querulus  Wils.  Eed-cockaded  Woodpecker,  (Especially 
young.) 

363  a.  Picus  scalaris  lucasanus  (Xant.)  Eidgw.  Saint  Lucas  Wood- 
pecker. 

365.  Picus  striclclandi  Malh.    Strickland's  Woodpecker. 

367.  Picaides  arctUms  (Swains.)  Gray.  Black-backed  Three-toed  Wood- 
I)ecker.    (Especially  young,  of  both  sexes.) 

368.  Picoides  tridactylus  americanus  (Brehm.)  Eidgw.  Banded-backed 
Three-toed  Woodpecker.  (A  good  series  wanted  from  Maine  or  the 
British  Provinces.) 

369 &.  Sphy rapicmvarius ruber {G^m.)lBi\&gw.  Eed-breasted Woodpecker. 

377a.  MelanerpesforfnicivorusangtistifransBQivd.  Narrow-fronted  Wood- 
pecker. 

378  a.  Colaptes  auratus  hybridus  (Baird)  Eidgw.  "Hybrid''  Flicker. 
(Especially  Eastern  specimens  with  red  feathers  in  the  black  check- 
stripes.) 

379.  Colaptes  chrysaides  (Malh.)  Baird.    Malherbtfs  Flicker. 

380.,  Colaptes  rujipileus  Eidgw.  Guadalupe  Flicker.  (Adult  male  un- 
known 1) 

t381.  Momotus  cceruleiceps  Gould.    Blue-capped  Motmot. 

383.  Ceryle  americana  cabanisi  (Tschudi)  Coues.    Texan  Kingfisher. 

t384.  Trogon  amhiguus  Gould.    Coppery-tailed  Trogon. 

386.  Coccyzus  seniculus  (Lath.)  YieiU.    Mangrove  Cuckoo. 

389.  Crotaphaga  ani  Linn.    Savannah  Blackbird. 

•391.  Bhynchopsitta pachyrhyncha  (Swains.)  Bp.    Thick-billed  Parrot. 

392.  Conurus  carolinensis  (Linn.)  Kuhl.    Carolina  Parakeet. 

393.  Conurus  holochlortis  brevipes  Baird.    Socorro  Parakeet. 

394.  Aluco  flammeus  americanus  (Aud.)  Eidgw.  American  Barn  OwL 
(Especially  downy  young.) 
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395.  Asia  americanus  (Steph.)   Sharpe.     American   LoDg-eared  OwL 
(Downy  young.) 

396.  A8iq^€u^eipi:trinti8  (Pa\\.)^ewton^  Short-eared  Owl.   (Downy  youDg.) 

397.  Strix  nebulosa  Forst.    Barred  Owl.    (Downy  young.) 
397  a.  Strix  nebulosa  alleni  Ridgw.    Florida  Barred  Owl. 

398.  Strix  occidentalis  (Xant.)  Kidgw.    Spotted  Owl.  (Especially  downy 
young.) 

399.  Ulula  dnerea  (Gmel.)  Bp.    Great  Gray  OwL  (Especially  downy 
young.) 

[399  a].  Ulula  dnerea  lapponica  (Retz.)  Ridgw.    Lapland  Owl.     (Espe- 
cially downy  young.) 

400.  Nyctale  t^ngmdlmi  richardsoni  (Bp.)  Ridgw.    Richardson's  Owl. 

401.  yijctale  acadica  (Gmel.)  Bp.    Saw-whet  Owl.    (Especially  yoong.) 

402.  Scops  asio  (Linn.)  Bp.    Little  Screech  Owl.    (Downy  young.) 
402  a.  Scops  asio  floridanus  Ridgw.    Florida  Screech  Owl. 

402  h.  Scops  oMo  maccaUi  (Cass.)  Ridgw.    Texan  Screech  OwL 
402  c.  Scops  asio  maxwellicB  Ridgw.    Rocky  Mountain  Screech  OwL 
402  d.  Scops  asio  kennicotti  (Elliot)  Ridgw.    Northwestern  Screech  OwL 

403.  Scops  trichopsis  Wagl.    Mexican  Screech  Owl. 

404.  Scops  flammeoltis  (Licht.)  Scl.    Flammulated  Screech  OwL 

405.  Bubo  virginianus  (Gm.)  Bp.    Great  Horned  Owl.    (Very  young  in 
down.) 

405  a.  Bubo  virginianus  svbarcticus  (Hoy)  Ridgw.  Western  Homed  OwL 
•405  b.  Bubo  virginianus  arcticus  (Swains.)  Cass.  Arctic  Horned  OwL 
405  c.  Bubo  virginianus  saturatus  Ridgw.    Dusky  Horned  Owl. 

406.  Kyctea  scandiaca  (Linn.)  Newt.    Snowy  OwL    (Downy  young.) 

407.  Surnia  funerea  (Linn.)  Rich  &  Sw.    American  Hawk  OwL    (Do^vny 
young.) 

t[407.]  Surnia  funerea  ulula  (Linn.)  Ridgw.    European  Hawk  OwL 

(Especially  downy  young.) 
408  a.  Speotyto  cunicularia  floridana  Ridgw.    Florid^  Burrowing  OwL 

409.  Glaucidium    gnoma  Wagl.    California    Pigmy  OwL     (Especially 
downy  young.) 

410.  Glaucidium  phakenoides  (Daud.)  Scl.  and  Sal  v.    Ferruginous  Pigmy 
Owl.    (Especially  downy  young.) 

411.  Micrathene  whitneyi  (Cooper)  Coues.    Whitney's  Pigmy  OwL    (Es- 
pecially downy  young.) 

412.  Eierofalco  gyrfalco  candicans  (Gm.)  Ridgw.    White    Gyrfalcon. 
(Especially  downy  young.) 

412  a.  Eierofalco  gyrfalco  islandm  (Gm.)  Ridgw.    Iceland  Gyrfalcon. 

(Adults  and  downy  young.) 
412  b.  Eierofalco  gyrfalco  saucer  (Forst.)  Ridgw.    McFarlane's  Gyrfalcon. 

(Series,  especially  adults.) 
412  c.  Eierofalco  gyrfalco  obsoletus  (Gm.)  Ridgw.    Labrador  Gyrfalcon. 

(A  good  series  of  both  old  and  young  wanted.) 
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413.  Mierofalco  mexicanm  polyagrus  (Cass.)  Ridgw.     Prairie  Falcon. 
(Especially  adults  and  downy  young.) 

414.  Falco  peregrinus  ncevim  (Gm.)  Ridgw.    American  Peregrine  Fal- 
con ;  Duck  Hawk.    (Adults  and  downy  young.) 

414  a,  Falco  peregrintLS  pealei  Ridgw.    Peale's  Falcon. 
i415.  Faloo  aUngnlaris  Duxid.    Ohestnut-thigbed  Fiadcon. 
t  [416.J  JEsalon  regulus  (Pall.)  Blyth.    European  Merlin.    (Good  series 
of  all  stages  wanted.) 

417.  ^salon  columharius  (Linn.)  Kaup.    Pigeon  Hawk. 
417  a.  ^salon  columharius  mcJcleyi  Ridgw.    Black  Merlin. 

418.  ^salon  richardsoni  Ridgw.     Richardson's  Merlin.     (Especially 
folly  adult  male  and  downy  young.) 

419.  RhyncUofalco  fuacO'CasruUscem  (Vieill.)  Ridgw.    Aplomado  Falcon. 
(Especially  downy  young.) 

420  a.  TinnunculuB  sparverivs  uabellinus  (Swains.)  Ridgw.    Isabelline 

Sparrow  Hawk. 
421.  Tinnuncultis  nparverioides  (Vig.)  Gray.    Cuban  Sparrow  Hawk. 

425.  Fandion  haliaetus  carolinensis  (Gm.)  Bidgw.    American  Osprey } 
Fish  Hawk.    (Downy  young.) 

426.  Flanoides  forficatiis  (Lmn.)  Ridgw,    Swallow-tailed  Kite.    (Espec- 
ially downy  young ;  good  adults  also  wanted.) 

427  Elanus  glaucus  (Bartr.)  Coues.     White-tailed  Kite.     (Esi)ecially 
downy  young.) 

428.  Ictinm  subcaerulea  (Bartr.)  Coues.    Mississippi  Elite.    (Especially 
downy  young.) 

429.  Bostrhamus  sociaJnlia  plumheus  Ridgw.    Everglade  Kite.    (Espec- 
ially downy  young.) 

431.  Accipii^  cooperi  Bonap.    Cooper's  Hawk.    (Downy  young.) 

432.  Accipiter  fuscus  (Gmel.)  Bp.      Sharp-shinned   Hawk.      (Downy 
young.) 

433.  Astur   atricapillus    (Wils.)    Bp.    American   Goshawk.     (Downy 
young  'y  also  good  adults.) 

433  a.  Astur  atricapillus  striatulus  Ridgw.    Western  Goshawk. 

434.  Anterior  unioinctus  harrisi  (And.)  Ridgw.    Harris's  Hawk. 

436.  Buteo  borealis  (Gm.)  Vieill.    Red-tailed  Hawk.    (Downy  young.) 
•  436  a.  Buteo  borealis  Jcrideri  Hoopes.    Krider's  Hawk. 

436  b,  Buteo  borealis  calurus  (Cass.)  Ridgw.    Western  Red-tail.    (Melan- 
otic specimens.) 
436  e.  Buteo  borealis  lucasanus  Ridgw.    Saint  Lucas  Red-tail. 
436  d.  Buteo  borealis  socorroensis  Ridgw.    Socorro  Red-tail. 

437.  Buteo  cooperi  Cass.    Cooper's  Henhawk. 

438.  Buteo  harlani  Aud.    Harlan's  Hawk. 

439.  Buteo  liueatus   (Gm.)    Jard.     Red-shouldered   Hawk.      (Downy 
young.) 

439  a.  Buteo  linsatus  elegans  (Cass.)  Ridgw.    Red-bellied' Hawk. 
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440.  Btiteo  abbreviatus  Gaban.    Zone-tailed  Hawk.    (Especially  downy 
young.) 

441.  Buieo  albieaudatvs  Vieill.   White-tailed  Hawk.  (Especially  downy 
young.) 

442.  Btiteo  swainaoni  Bonap.    Swainson's  Hawk.    (Especially  downf 
young.) 

443.  Btiteo  pennsylvam<m8  (Wils.)  Bp.    Broad-winged  Hawk.     (Downr 
young ;  also  adults.) 

t444.  Urnhitinga  anthracina   (Licht.)    Lafr.     Mexican  Black    Hawk 
(Especially  downy  young.) 

445.  Asturina  nitida  plagiata  (Licht.)  Eidgw.    Mexican  Goshawk.    (E& 
pecially  downy  young.) 

446.  Onychotes  gruheri  Eidgw.    Gmber's  Hawk.    (Only  two  specimem 
known  to  exist  in  collections!) 

447.  Archihutdo  lagopm  sancti-johannis  (Gmel.)  Eidgw.  American  Eougb 
legged  Hawk.    (Downy  young  and  melanotic  specimens.) 

448.  ArcMhuteo  ferrugineus    (Licht.)    Gray.    Ferruginous  Eough-Ieg. 
(Especially  downy  young  and  melanotic  specimens.) 

440.  Aquila  chrysaetm  canadensis  (Linn.)  Eidgw.    Golden  Eagle.    (Es. 

pecially  downy  young.) 
t450.  Thrasaetus  harpyia  (Linn.)  Gray.    Harpy  Eagle. 
t452.  Haliaetus  albicilla  (Linn.)  Leach.    Gray  Sea  Eagle.    (Greenland 

specimens.) 

453.  Pseudogryphus  californianus   (Shaw)  Eidgw.    California  Condor. 
(Adults  and  downy  young.) 

454.  Cathartes  aura  (Linn.)  Illig.    Turkey  Buzzard.    (Downy  young.) 

455.  Catharista  atrata   (Wils.)  Less.    Black  Vulture;   Carrion  Crow. 
(Downy  young.) 

461.  Zenaidura  graysoni  Baird.    Socorro  Dove. 

462.  Zenaida  amabilis  Bp.    Zenaida  Dove. 

467.  Oeotrygon  martinica  (Gm.)  Bp.    Key  West  Dove. 

j468.  Starncenas  cyanocephala  (Linn.)  Bp.    Blue-headed  Dove. 

460.  Ortalis  vetula  maccalli  (Baird)  Eidgw.    Chachalaca ;  Texan  Gaan. 

(Especially  downy  young.) 
470.  Meleagris  gallopavo  Linn.    Mexican  Turkey.    (Downy  young  and 

young  in  first  plumage.) 

470  a.  Meleagris  gallopavo  americana   (Bartr.)    Cones.    Wild  Turkey. 
(Downy  young  and  young  in  first  plumage.) 

471  a.  Caimce  obscura  fuliginosa  Eidgw.    Sooty  Grouse. 

4716.  Cana^ce  obscura  richardsoni(Do\iQ\.)1^9AvA.    Eichardson's  Grouse. 
472.  Cana4^  canadensis  (lAsm.)  1^1^.    Canada  Grouse ;  Spruce  Partridge. 
(Downy  young.) 

472  a.  Canace  canadensis  franJclini  (Dougl.)  Baird.    Franklin's  Grouse. 

473  a,  Bonasa  umbellus  umbelloides  (Dougl.)  Baird.  Gray  Euffed  Groase. 
(Downy  yoiThg  and  young  in  first  plumage.) 
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473  b.  Bonasa  umbellus  sabinei  (Doiigl.)  Coues.  Oregon  Eoffed  Grouse, 
(Young  in  down  and  in  first  plumage.) 

475.  Lagopus  rupestris  (Gm.)  Leacb.  Bock  Ptarmigan.  (Adults  in  sum- 
mer plumage  and  downy  young.) 

476.  Lagopm  Uucurus  Sw.  White-tailed  Ptarmigan.  (Downy  young 
smd  adults  in  winter  plumage.) 

477  a.  Cupidonia  cupido  pallidicincta  Ridgw.  Lesser  Prairie  Hen.  (Es- 
pecially young  in  first  plumage  and  in  down.) 

478.  Pedicecetes  phasianellus  (L.)  Elliot.  Northern  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 
(Especially  young  in  first  plumage  and  in  down.) 

480  a.  Ortyx  virginiuna  floridana  Coues.  Florida  Quail.  (Especially 
chick  and  young  in  first  plumage.) 

480  6.  Ortyx  virginiana  texwiva  (Lawr.)  Coues.  Texan  Quail.  (Espe- 
dally  chick  and  young  in  first  plumage.) 

481.  Oreortyx picta  (Dougl.)  Baird.    Mountain  Quail.    (Chick.) 

481a.  Ore<yrtyx picta plumif era {Qo\jlA)^\^gw.  Plumed  Quail.   (Chick.) 

484.  Callipepla  squamata  (Vig.)  Gray.  Scaled  Quail.  (Chick  and  young 
in  first  plumage.) 

486.  Ardea  occidentalis  And.  Great  White  Heron ;  Wurdemann's  -Heron. 
(A  series  including  all  ages  and  phases  of  plumage  much  needed.) 

t499.  Mycteria  americana  Linn.    Jabiru. 

500.  Tantalus  loculator  Linn.    Wood  Ibis.    (Downy  young.) 

501.  Eudocimus  albvs  (Linn.)  Wagl.    White  Ibis.    (Downy  young.) 
t502.  Evdocimus  ruber  (Linn.)  Wagl.    Scarlet  Ibis.    (Downy  young.) 
603.  Plegadis  foMnellvs  (Linn.)  Kaup.    Glossy  Ibis.    (Especially  downy 

young.) 
505.  Ajaja  rosea  (Reich.).    Roseate  Spoonbill.    (Downy  young.) 
tf506].  Hcematopus  ostragelus  Linn.    European  Oystercatcher.    (Young 

in  first  plumage  and  in  down.) 
508.  Saematopus  ndger  Pall.  Black  Oystercatcher.  ( Young  in  first  plum- 
age and  in  down.) 
609,  Strepsilas  interpres  (Linn.)  lUig.    Turnstone.    (Downy  young.) 
510.  Strepsilas  melanocephala  Vig.    Black  Turnstone.    (Downy  young.) 
611.  Aphriza  virgata  (Gmel.)  Gray.    Surf  Bird.    (Downy  young.) 
t  [512.J  Vanellus  cristatus  Meyer.    Lapwing.    (American  specimens.) 
513.  8quata/rola  kehoetiea  (Linn.)  Cuv.    Black-beUied  Plover.    <Downy 

young.)  . 
t  [514.]  Charadrius  plu/vialis  Linn.    Golden  Plover.    (Greenland  speci- 
mens ;  also  downy  young.) 

515.  Charadrius  dominieus  Mull.  American  Golden  Plover.  (Downy 
young.) 

[515  a.]  Charadrius  dominieus  fulvus  (Gmel.)  Ridgw.    Pacific  Golden 

Plover.    (Summer  adults  and  downy  young.) 
518.  ^gialites  hiatieula  (Linn.)  Boie.    Ringed  Plover.    (Downy  young.) 
[519.J  JEJgialites  curonicus  (Gmel.)  Gray.  Little  Ringed  Plover.  (Downy 

young.) 
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620.  JEJgialites  melodus  (Ord.)  Bp.    Piping  Plover.    (Downy  young.) 

520  a.  j^gialitea  melodus  drcumdnctus  Ridgw.  Belted  Piping  Plover. 
(Series  of  adults;  downy  young.) 

t[524.]  Scohypax  rusticulalATiTi.  European  Woodcock.  (American  speci- 
mens.) 

i  [526.]  Gallinago  media  Leach.  English  Snipe.  (Greenland  specimens; 
downy  young.)     ^ 

526  a.  Oallinago  media  wilsoni  (Temm.)  Bidgw.  Wilson's  Snipe. 
(Downy  young.) 

527.  Macrorhamphus  griseus  (Gmel.)  Leach.  Red-breasted  Snii>e ;  Gray 
Snipe.    (Downy  young.) 

527  a.  Macrorliamphiis  griseus  scolapaceus  (Say)  Coues.  Red-bellied 
Snipe;  Greater  Gray-back.    (Downy  young.) 

528.  Micropalama  himantopus  (Bonap.)  Baird.  Stilt  Sandpiper.  (Downy 
young.) 

529.  Tringa  canutus  JAiiJi.    Knot;  Robin  Snipe.    (Downy  young.) 
[533.]  Actodromas  acuminata  (Horsf.)  Ridgw.    Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper. 

(Summer  adults  and  downy  young.) 

534.  Actodromas  m^cLculata  (Vieill.)  Coues.  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  (Downy 
young.) 

535.  Actodromas  cooperi  (Baird)  Coues.  Cooper's  Sandpiper.  (TyP© 
still  unique!) 

536.  Actodromas  fuscioollis  (Vieill.)  Ridgw.  Bonaparte's  Sandpiper. 
(Downy  young.) 

537.  Actodromas  hairdi  Coues.    Baird's  Sandpiper.    (Downy  young.) 

538.  Actodromas  minutilla  (Vieill.)  Bp.  Least  Sandpiper.  (Downy 
young.) 

t[539.]  Pelidna  alpina   (Linn.)  Boie.    European  Dunlin.     (American 

specimens ;  downy  young.) 
539  a.  Pelidna  alpina  americana  Cass.    Red-backed  Sandpiper.   (Downy 

young.) 
[540.]  Pelidna  subarqmta  (Guld.)  Cuv.    Curlew  Sandpiper.    (Downy 

young.) 

542.  Calidris  arenaria  (Linn.)  Ulig.    Sanderling.    (Downy  young.) 

543.  Lifnosafceda  (Linn.)  Ord.    Marbled  God  wit.    (Downy  young.) 

544.  Limosa  lapponica  novce-zealandiw  Gray.  Pacific  Godwit.  (Downy 
young.) 

545.  Limosa  hcemastica  (Linn.)  Coues.  Hudsonian  Godwit.  (Downy 
young.) 

t[546.]  Xmo«a  a<7accp7ia^  (Linn.)  Leach.   Black-tailed  Godwit.  (Amer- 
ican specimens;  downy  young.) 
[547.]  Totanus  glottis  (Linn.)  Bechst.    Green-shank.    (Downy  yonng.) 

548.  Totanus  melanoleucus  (Gmel.)  Vieill.  Greater  Yellow-legs;  Tell- 
tale.   (Downy  young.) 

549.  Totanus  flavipes  (Gmel.)  Vieill.    TeUow-legs.    (Downy*  young.) 
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650.  Bhyacophilua  soUtarius  (Wils.)  Ctkss.  Solitary  Sandpiper.  (Downy 
young.) 

t[551.]  Bhyacophilns  ochropus  (lAnn.)  Ridgw.  Green  Sandpiper.  (Amer- 
ican specimens;  downy  young.) 

552.  Symphemia  semipalmata  (Gmel.)  Hartl.    Willet    (Downy'young.) 

553.  Heteroscelm  incamis  (Gmel.)  Coues,  Wandering  Tattler.  (Downy 
young.) 

[564.]  Machetes puQTuix  (Linn.)  Cuv.    Euff.    (Downy  young.) 
556.  Tryngites   rufescens    (Vieill.)    Gaban.     Buff-breasted  Sandpiper. 
(Downy  young.) 

559.  Numenivs  hudsoniem  Lath.    Hudsonian  Curlew.    (Downy  young.) 

560.  Numeniu8boreali8(FoTBt.)'La>th.   Eskimo  Curlew.    (Downy  young.) 
t[561.]  Numenius  phoeopus  (Linn.)  Lath.    Whimbrel.    (American  speci- 
mens ;  downy  young.) 

[562.]  Numenivs    tahitiemis    (Gmel.)    Cass.     Bristle-thighed    Curlew. 

(Downy  young.) 
563.  Phalaropn8fulimntis(limn.)B^.  Eed  Phalarope.   (Downy  young.) 
566.  Becurvirostra  americana  Gmeh  American  Avocet   (Downy  young.) 
t568.  Farra  gymnostoma  Wagl.     Mexican  Jacana.     (United   States 

specimens;  downy  young.) 
570.  Baling  obsoletm  Eidgw.    California  Clapper  Eail. 
571  a.  Ballus  longirostris  saiuratus  Hensb.    Louisiana  Clapper  Eail. 
!  572.  Ballus  virginiantis  Linn.    Virginia  Eail.    (Downy  young.) 
t  [573.]  Forzana  maruetta  (Leach)  Bp.    Spotted  Crake.  (American  spec- 
imens; downy  young.) 

575.  Forzana  noveboraceTisis  (Gmel.)  Baird.  Little  Yellow  Eail.  (Downy 
young.) 

576.  Forzana  jamaicensis  (Gmel.)  Baird.  Little  Black  Eail.  (Downy 
young.) 

576  a^  Forzana  jamaicensis  cotumioultisBQird.    FaralloneEaiL  (Series; 

also  downy  young.) 
t  [577.]  Crex  pratensis  Bechst.    Com  Crake.    (American  specimens.) 
578.  lonornis  martinica  (Linn.)  Eeich.     Purple  Gallinule.     (Downy 

young.) 

581.  Aramus pietus  (Bartr.)  Coues.    Limpkin.    (Downy  young.) 

582.  Grus  americana  (Linn.)  Temm.  Whooping  Crane,   (Downy  young.) 

583.  Orus  canadensis  (Linn.)  Temm.    Sandhill  Crane.    (Downy  young.) 

584.  OrusfratercultisCsLSB.    Little  Crane.    (Downy  young.) 

585.  Fhcenicoptems  ruber  Linn.  American  Flamingo.  (Good  adults, 
young,  and  downy  young.) 

t  [586.]  Ohr  cygnus  (Linn.)  Bp.     European  Swan*     (American  speci- 
mens; downy  young.) 
•[587.]  Olor  minor  (Pall.)  Bp.    Bewick's  Swan. 

589.  Olor  buccinator  (Eich.)  Wagl.    Trumpeter  Swan.    (Downy  young.) 

590.  Chen  ccerulescens  (Linn.)  Eidgw.  Blue-winged  Goose.  (Downy 
young.) 
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691.  Chen  hyperboretis  (Pall.)  Boie.    Snow  Goose.    (Downy  young.) 
591a.  Chen  hyperioreus  albatus  (Cass.)  Ridg.      Lesser  Snow   Goose. 

(Downy  young.) 
582.  Chen  rossi  (Baird)  Ridgw.    Ross's  Snow  Goose.    (Downy  young.) 
t  [593.]  Anser  alhifrons  Gmel.    Euroi)ean  White-fronted  Goose.    (Green- 
land specimens;  downy  young.) 

593  a.  Anser  alhifrons gambeli  (Hartl.)  Coues.    American  White-fronted 
Goose.    (Downy  young.) 

594  c,  Bernicla  canadensis  occidentalis  (Baird)  DaU  &  Bann.    Larger 
White-cheeked  Goose.    (Especially  downy  young.) 

595.  Bernicla  hrenta  (Pall.)  Steph.    Brant.    (Downy  young.) 

596.  Bernicla  nigricans  (Lawr.)  Cass.    Black  Brant.    (Young  in  first 
plumage  and  in  down.) 

[597.]  Bernicla   Uucopsis    (Temm.)    Boie.     Barnacle  Goose.     (Downy 

young.) 
598.  Philacte  canagica  (Sevast.)   Bannist.    Emperor  Goose.    (Downy 

young.) 
600.  Dendrocycna  fuUa  (Gmel.)  Burm.    Fulvous  Tree  Duck.    (Downy 

young.) 

603.  Anas  fulvigula  Ridgw.    Florida  Dusky  Duck.    (Series;  downy 
young.) 

604.  Chaulelasmus  streperus  (Linn.)  Gray.    Gadwall^    (Downy  young.) 
[606.]  Mareca  penelope  (Linn.)  Selby.    W^idgeon.    (Downy  young.) 
609.  Querquedula  discors  (Linn.)  Steph.    Blue-winged  Teal.    (Downy 

young.) 
[611.]  Nettion  crecca  (Linn.)  Kaup.    English  Teal.    (Downy  young.) 
612.  Nettion  carolinensis  (Gmel.)  Baird.    Green-winged  Teal.    (Downy 

young.) 

614.  Fulix  marila  (Linn.)  Baird.    Scaup  Duck.    (Downy  young.) 

615.  Fulix  affinis  (Eyt.)  Baud.    Little  Blackhead.    (Downy  young.) 

616.  Ftilix  collaris  (Donov.)  Baird.    Ring-billed  Blackhead.    (Downy 
young.) 

617.  jUthyia  vallisneria  (Wils.)  Boie.    Canvas-back.    (Downy  young.) 
619.  Clangula  islandica  (Gmel.)  Bp.    Barrow's  Golden-eye.    (Downy 

young.) 

621.  Clangula  albeola  (Linn.)  Steph.    Butterball;  Bufflehead.    (Downy 
young.) 

622.  Histrionicus  minutus  (Linn.)  Dresser.    Harlequin  Duck.    (Downy 
young.) 

623.  Harelda  glaciulis  (Linn.)  Leach.    Long-tailed  Duckj  Old  Squaw. 
(Downy  young.) 

624.  Camptolcemus  labradorim  (Gmel.)  Gray.    Labrador  Duck.    (Espec- 
ially downy  young.) 

625.  Polysti€ta  stelleri  (Pall.)  Brandt,    atelier's  Duck.    (Downy  yonng.) 

626.  Lampronettaflscheri  Brandt.    Spectacled  Eider,    (Downy  young.) 

627.  Somateriainollissima(Lmn.)'Boie.  Common  Eider.   (Downy  young.) 
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627  a.  Somateria  mollumma  dresseri  (Sharpe)  Oonea.  American  Eider. 
(Downy  yonng.) 

629.  8amat€ria  speeUxAUis  (Linn.)  Boie.    King  Eider.    (Downy  young.) 

630.  (EdemiaaanericanaSw.Ss'Rich..  American  Scoter.   (Downy  young.) 
t  [031.]  Melanettafusca  (Linn.)  Boie    Velvet  Scoter.    (American  speci- 
mens; downy  young.) 

632.  ilfetenettat?eZve<tna(Cas8.)Baird.  American  Velvet  Scoter.  (Downy 
young.) 

633.  P«Konefta|?er«pw»Ziate(Linn.)Kaup.    Surf  Duck.    (Downy  young.) 
1635.  ^onum^o?  cJomim^^iM  (Linn.)  Bidgw.    Black  Masked  Duck.    (Adult 

male  with  black  head,  and  downy  young.) 

636.  Mergusmer gamer  amerieaoMts  (Cass.)  BidgWw  Americaii  Sheldrake. 
(Downy  young.) 

644.  PhalaeroeorcLOD  mexicanus  (Brandt)  Sol.  &  Salv.  Mexican  Cormo- 
rant.   (Adults  in  nuptial  plumage.) 

*  64S.  Plialderooorux  perspieilUitvs  "PeAL    Pallas's  Cormorant. 

657.  Fagophila  ebumea  (Phipps)  E^up.    Ivory  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 

661.  Larus  leuoapterw  Faber.    White- winged  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 

662.  Lartis  gUuceseens  Licht.    Glaucous- winged  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 
♦[665.]  Larus  afflnis  Eeinh.    Siberian  GulL 

667.  Larus  cachinnans  Pall.  Pallas's  Herring  Gull.  (Series,  especially 
young  and  downy  young.) 

669.  Larus  delaicarensis  Ord.    King-billed  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 

670.  Larus  bra^ihyrhynohus  Eich.    Short-billed  Gull.     (Downy  young.) 
[671.]  Larus  canus  Linn.    Mew  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 

672.  Larus  heermanniCoiaa.    Heerman's  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 

674.  Larus  franklini  Sw.  &  Eich.    Franklin's  Gull.     (Downy  young.) 

675.  iari«|>/iiZad[«/j>/w'fip (Ord)  Gray.    Bonaparte's  Gull.   (Downy  young.) 

676.  Rhodostethia  rosea  (Macgill.)  Bruch.  Boss's  Gull.  (Adult  and 
downy  young.) 

677.  Xema  saUnei  (J.  Sabine)  Leach.    Sabine's  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 
•678.  Greagrusfurcatus  (Neb.)  Bp.    Swallow-tailed  Gull. 

680.  Sterna  caspia  Pall.    Caspian  Tern.    (Young  in  first  plumage.) 

681.  Sterna  regia  Gamb.  Eoyal  Tern.  (Young  in  first  plumage  and 
downy  young.) 

682.  Sterna  elegans  Gamb.  Elegant  Tern.  (Young  in  first  plumage  and 
downy  young.) 

683.  Sterna  cantiaea  aeuflavida  (Cabot)  Eidgw.  Cabot's  Tern.  (Downy 
young.) 

684.  Sterna  trudeaui  AxjA.  Trudeau's  Tern.  (All  stages,  but  especially 
summer  adult  and  young,  all  ages.) 

688.  Sterna  dougaUiMonts^g.    EoseateTem.    (Downy  young.) 

689.  iSfema  aZewtica  Baird.    Aleutian  Tern.    (Downy  young.) 

691.  Sterna  fiUiginosa  GmL    Sooty  Tern.    (Downy  young.) 

692.  Sterna  anasstheta  Scop.    Bridled  Tern.    (Downy  young.) 

694.  Hydrochelidon  leucaptera  (Weisn.  &  Schinz.)  Boie.  White-winged 
Black  Tern.    (Downy  young ;  young  in  first  P^flJf^J^^\5ig\^^^^' 
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695.  Anotis  stolidus  Linn.  Noddy  Tern.  (Downy  young;  yoong  in  first 
plumage.) 

696.  Megalestris  skua  (Bninn.)  Eidgw.    Skua  Gull.    (Downy  young.) 

697.  Sl^corariusj^cmatorhinus  i^^mm.)  Vieill.  Pomarine  Jaeger.  (Downy 
young.) 

Stercorarius  orepidatus  (Banks)  Vieill.  Bichardson's  Jaeger. 
(Downy  young.) 

Stercorarius  parasitums  (Linn.)  Saunders.  Long-tailed  Jaeger. 
(Downy  young  and  melanotic  specimens  of  adult) 

703.  Phcebetria  fuliginosa   (Gmel.)   Bp.     Sooty  Albatros. .  (American . 
specimens  and  downy  young.) 

704.  Ossifraga  gigantea  (Gm.)  Beich.  Giant  Fulmar,  (American  speci- 
mens and  young  in  down.) 

705  a.  Fubnartis  glacialis  paoificw  (And.)  Bp.  Pacific  Fulmar.  (Young 
in  down.) 

706.  Priocellatenuiro8tri8(A}id.)'Ridgw.  Slender-billed  Fulmar.  (Amer- 
ican specimens  and  downy  young.) 

t707.  Prwjimia  melanurus  (Bonn.)  Eidgw.  Black-tailed  Shearwater. 
(American  specimens  and  downy  young.) 

t708.  Puffinm  Jcuhli  (Boie)  Bp.  Cinereous  Shearwater.  (American 
specimens  and  downy  young.) 

710.  Puffinm  Creatopus  Cooper.  Pink-footed  Shearwater.  (Downy 
young.) 

[711.J  Puffinus  anglorum  Temm.  Manx  Shearwater.  (American  speci- 
mens and  downy  young.) 

713.  Piij^ni*«^a^ia(Forst.)  Finsch.  Black-vented  Shearwater.  (Espec- 
ially young  in  down.) 

715.  Puffinus  griseus  (Gm.)  Finsch.  Dark-bodied  Shearwater.  (Espec- 
ially young  in  down.) 

716.  Puffinus  tenuirostris  Temm.  Slender-billed  Shearwater.  (Series  j 
young  in  down.) 

1 717.  (Estrelata  hassitata  (Temm.)  Cones.    Black-capped  Petrel.    (Series ; 

young  in  down.) 
t718.  (Estrelata  bulweri    (Jard.    &    Selby)    Cones.     Bulwer's   PetreL 

(Series,  including  downy  young.) 
720.  Halocyptena  microsoma  Cones.    Least  Petrel.'  (Series,  including 

downy  young.) 

724.  Cymochorea  melcena  (Bp.)  Cones.  Black  Petrel.  (Series,  including 
downy  young.) 

725.  Cymochorea  homochroa  Cones.  Ashy  Petrel.  (Seri^,  including 
downy  young.) 

•727.  Oceanodroma  hombyi  (Gray)  Bp.    Hornby's  PetreL 
iFregetta  grallaria  (Vieill.)  Bp.    White-bellied  Petrel. 
730.  ^chmophorus  clarlci  (Lawr.)    Cones.     Clark's  Grebe.     (Downy 
young.) 
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731.  Podiceps  liolbdlU  Eeinh.    American  Eed-necked  Grebe.     (Young 
in  down.) 

732.  Dyt€8  auritns'  (Linn.)  Eidgw.    Homed  Grebe.    (Young  in  down.) 
1733.  J[>yte8  nigricollis  (Brehm.)  Eidgw.    Eared  Grebe.    (American  speci- 

meus;  young  in  down.) 

736.  Colymhus  torguatus  Briinn.    Loon.    (Downy  youug.) 

737.  Colymbus  iidafnH  Gray.    Great  White-billed  Loon.    (Especially 
downy  young.) 

738.  Golymlms  arcticus  Linn.    Black-tbroated  Diver.    (Downy  young.) 

739.  Colymbus  pacificus  JjSLWT.    Pacific  Diver.    (Downy  young.) 

740.  Colymbus   septentrionalis    Linn.     Eed-throatexl    Diver.     (Downy 
young.) 

t741.  Alea  impennis  Linn.    Great  Auk. 

742.  Utamania  tarda  (limn,)'Lesicb.    Eazor-billed  Auk.    (Downy  young.) 

743.  Fratercula  arctica  (Linn.)  Stepb.    Common  Puffin.    (Downy  young.) 
•743a.  Fratercula  arctica  glacialis  (Leacb)  Eidgw.    Large-billed  Puffin. 

746.  Ceratorhina  monocerata  (Pall.)  Cass.    Horn-billed  Puffin.    (Downy 
young.) 

747.  Phaleris  psittacula  (Pall.)  Temm.    Parrot  Auk.    (Downy  young, 
young  in  first  plumage,  and  winter  adults.) 

748.  Simorhynchus  cristatellus  (Pall.)  Merrem.    Crested  Auk.    (Downy 
young.) 

749.  Simorhynchus  pygmwus  (Gmel.)  Eidgw.    Whiskered  Auk.    (Adults 
in  breeding  plumage  and  in  winter;  downy  young.) 

751.  Ptyoorhamphus  aleuticus  (Pall.)  Bonap.    Cassin's  Auk.    (Downy 
young.) 

752.  Alle  nigricans  Link.    Sea  Dove ;  Dovekie.    (Downy  young.) 

753.  Synthliborhamphus  antiquvs  (Gm.)  Cones.    Black-throated  Guille- 
mot.   (Downy  young.) 

754.  Synthliborhamphus    wurmizusume    (Temm.)    Coues.     Temminck's 
Guillemot.    (Series,  all  stages.) 

755.  Brachyrhamphus  marmoratus  (Gm.)  Brandt.    Marbled  Guillemot. 
(Downy  young.) 

756.  Brachyrhamphus  hittlitzi  Brandt.    Eattlitz's  Guillemot.    (Series, 
all  stages,  but  especially  downy  young.) 

757.  Brachyrhamphus  hypoleucus  Xantus.    Xantus's  Guillemot.    (Sum- 
mer adults  and  downy  young.) 

758.  Brachyrhamphus   craveri  (Salvad.)    Cones.    Craver's    Guillemot. 
(Summer  adults  and  downy  young.) 

•759L  Brachyrhamphus  brachypteru^  Brandt.    Short- winged  Guillemot. 
•762.  Uria  carbo  (Pall.)  Gray.    Sooty  Guillemot. 
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ON  SEI91PBR»»  nETHOD  OF  IWAKIIirC^  ]»BY  PR1BPARATIOTV8.* 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Microscopical  Society  of  London  for 
Auinist  last  it  is  stated  that  ^'Herr  Semper  recently  exhibited  to  the 
Wiirzburg  Society  some  zoological  and  anatomical  preparations  which 
had  been  prepared  by  a  new  method  for  dry  preservation.  After  being 
hardened  in  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  [the  strength  to  be  regulated 
according  to  the  delicacy  of  the  object  and  varying  from  one-half  to  one 
per  cent.],  the  objects  are  placed  in  alcohol  [95  per  cent  will  answer]  to 
remove  the  water  and  afterwards  steeped  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  finally 
dried.  The  tissues,  while  drying,  are  permeated  by  innumerable  small- 
air-bubbles,  and  in  consequence  the  preparations  retain  their  origina] 
form  without  sensibly  shrinking,  while  in  color  they  assume  a  white  tint 
similar  to  a  gypsum  model.  The  finished  preparation,  which  is  almost 
pure  white,  and  which  possesses  a  firm,  leathery  consistency,  may  be 
painted  with  colors  in  parts  as  may  be  required  for  teaching  purposes. 
The  preparations  produced  were  partly  complete  animals — ^mussels, 
annelida,  and  so  forth— ^with  the  viscera  of  various  vertebrate  and  inver- 
tebrate animals.  A  preparation  of  a  cat's  eye  showed  that,  after  drying, 
the  position  of  the  parts— the  lens,  ciliary  processes,  and  so  forth— 
underwent  no  change.  A  microscopical  preparation  of  brain,  treated 
on  this  method,  proved  that  still  simpler  microscopic  relations  were 
retained  after  the  drying — and,  particularly  with  carmine  coloring,  could 
be  distinctly  recognized. 

Herr  v.  Kolliker  pointed  out  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this 
method,  especially  the  possibility  of  adapting  the  preparations  for 
special  demonstration  by  painting.t 

The  utility  of  a  method  of  preparation  of  this  kind  for  moderately- 
sized  animals,  usually  treated  as  alcoholics,  will  at  once  be  apparent.  It 
would  be  possible  to  paint  the  subject  either  in  the  natural  colors  of  life, 
or,  in  the  case  of  anatomical  preparations,  to  indicate  the  parts  by  the 
use  of  arbitrary,  conventional  tints.  While  these  preparations  would 
be  readily  combustible,  they  would  be  light  and  absolutely  free  from  the 
attacks  of  DermesteSj  those  welli-known  museum  pests.  As  a  most  in- 
structive method  of  making  dry  preparations  for  museum  display,  either 
of  whole  animals  or  of  their  anatomy,  it  certainly  deserves  a  trial,  as  it 
is  a  much  neater  and  cleaner  method  than  the  Wickersheimer  plan,  in 
which  glycerine  enters  as  an  important  element,  and  which  would  be 
objectionable  because  the  object  could  never  be  thoroughly  dried,  but 
would  always  be  sticky  and  disagreeable  to  handle  and  liable  to  soil  the 
shelves  of  the  museum  cases.  In  order  to  make  the  preservation  effect- 
ual, after  dehydration  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  is  strong  enough 

•  Abstract,  with  remarks  by  J.  A.  Ryder. 

t  Verhandl.  Phys.-Med.  GeseU.,  Wiirzburg,  XV,  1881,  S.  B.  IX. 
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for  the  purpose,  the  prepaiation  oaght  to  be  allowed  to  become  thor- 
onghly  saturated  with  the  oil  of  turpentine;  the  time  which  it  will  take 
to  do  this  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  ob- 
ject treated.  The  principle  involved  in  this  method  is  the  same  as  that 
applied  in  making  balsam  or  damar  preparations  on  slips  for  the  micro- 
scope, only  that  after  dehydration  is  effected  oil  of  cloves  is  used  to 
make  the  object  transparent  instead  of  turpentine,  although  the  latter 
IB  also  used.  The  preparation  is  then  covered  with  a  drop  of  balsam 
and  the  cover-glass  put  on,  when  you  have  a  specimen  that,  with  a  little 
care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  Semper  is  simply  the  microscopic  method 
adapted  to  large  objects  which  could  not  be  mounted  upon  slides,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  tliey  shoold  not  be  equally  as  durable  as  micro- 
scopical balsam  preparations.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  strong 
alcohol  should  completely  saturate  the  sx)ecimen,  else  the  turpentine 
will  not  find  its  way  into  all  parts  of  it  so  as  to  render  it  indestructible 
when  dry.  Two  or  three  hours  would  probably  suffice  for  the  saturation 
with  alcohol  or  turpentine  of  moderately  large  specimens.  The  harden- 
ing in  the  chromic  acid  solution  would  require  from  12  to  24  hours, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  object.  This  method  is  also  free  from  the 
objection  which  applies  to  Wickersheimer^s,  that  there  are  no  corrosive 
metallic  x)oisons  used. 

By  placing  the  vessel  containing  the  preparation  as  immersed  nnder 
an  air  pump,  the  penetration  of  the  liquids  will  be  fitcilitated. 


IfOTBS  Off  A.  OOIiliBCTION  OF  FISCIBII,  HIADIE  BT  I^BVT.  HBNRT  B. 
mCHOLS,  IT.   B.  IV.,   ON  THB   WBBT  COAST   OF    MEXICO,  WITH  I>B- 

scBirTKOvrs  of  ivbw  bpvcibb. 

By  BATIB  S.  JORBAN  and  €HARIiE8  H.  OIIiBERT. 

Daring  the  autoinn  of  1880  a  cruise  along  the  west  coast  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America  was  made  by  the  IT.  S.  Coast  and  Gteodetic  steamer 
Hassler.  Lieut.  Henry  E.  Nichols,  the  officer  in  command,  took  mndi 
pains  to  make  collections  of  fishes  whenever  they  were  obtainable.  As 
a  result  of  his  labors  we  have  the  small  bat  extremely  valuable  collec- 
tion noticed  in  the  present  paper.  It  will  be  observed  that  twelve  of 
the  specimens  came  fh>m  the  Bevillagigedo  Islands,  in  the  open  sea  to 
the  westward  of  Mexico,  a  locality  where  no  collections  of  fishes^  had 
been  previously  made  by  any  one.  Six  of  these  specimens  belong  to 
species  new  to  the  fauna  of  North  America. 

We  give  an  enumeration  by  localities  of  the  species  in  the  entire  col- 
lection, with  the  number  borne  by  each  specimen  on  the  records  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum. 

A. —  Whaler* B  Bay^  Qtiadalupe  Island^  Lower  California. 

L  PsBUBOJxn^s  MODSSTUS  (Girard)  Othr. 

2.  PsBTJDOJXJLis  MODESTUS  (Grd.)  Gthr.    (No.  28,391  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.^ 
Proc  Nat.  Mus.  81 15  Dec.  94,  1 88  l^^^S^^ 
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B. — Sulphur  Batfj  Clarion  Island. 

3.  Oabanx  OBTHoaBAMMUS  sp.  nov.    (No.  28,345  U.  S.  Nat.  Mua.) 

Allied  to  Caranx  ferdau  and  0.  gymnastethoides ;  species  with  nearly 
straight  lateral  line,  many-rayed  dorsal  and  anal,  and  feeble  teeth. 

Body  elliptical,  compressed,  the  back  regularly  but  not  strongly  arched, 
the  ventral  outline  forming  a  rather  even  but  less  convex  curve.  Head 
longer  than  deep,  rather  pointed  in  profile,  its  median  ridge  somewhat 
elevated.  Mouth  low,  oblique,  the  maxillary  extending  to  nearly  oppo- 
site front  of  pupil,  its  length  2^  in  head^  lower  jaw  slightly  projecting. 

Teeth  all  equally  minute,  in  villiform  bands  on  jaws,  vomer,  palatines, 
and  tongue.  Eye  large,  broader  than  preorbital,  its  diameter  1|  in 
length  of  snout,  4§  in  h^ad.  Adipose  eyelid  little  developed.  Cheeks 
and  temporal  region  with  fine  scales;  rest  of  head  naked. 

Scales  rather  small,  those  below  pectorals  smaller;  a  naked  area  on 
breast,  becoming  wider  forwards  from  base  of  ventrals.  Lateral  line 
almost  straight,  slightly  undulated  and  curved  upwards  above  pectorals, 
becoming  straight  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  opposite  lobe  of  an^ 
Greatest  depth  of  the  arch  less  than  diameter  of  pupil;  the  length  of 
straight  part  less  than  that  of  the  curve.  Platea  develo^^d  only  on  the 
posterior  third  of  the  straight  part;  the  plates  small,  with  low  keels, 
their  spines  little  prominent;  15  to  18  plates  developed,  including  small 
ones,  in  front  of  which  are  about  40  ordinary  scales  on  the  straight  por- 
tion of  the  lateral  line. 

Spinous  dorsal  very  small,  of  three  weak  spines  slightly  connected 
by  membrane,  the  highest  spine  not  longer  than  diameter  of  pupil 
(-these  spines,  probably,  more  numerous  and  larger  in  young  examples) 
Soft  dorsal  long  and  low,  with  slender  rays;  a  weU-developed  scaly 
basal  sheath  anteriorly.  Elevated  rays  in  front  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  the  base  of  the  fin,  a  little  more  than  half  length  of  head;  anal 
shorter  than  dorsal,  its  anterior  lobe  equally  high,  and  with  a  similar 
basal  sheath.  Free  anal  spines  obsolete  in  typical  specimen.  Caudal 
lobes  moderate,  equal,  as  long  as  head,  their  length  equal  to  the  depth 
of  the  fin  from  tip  to  tip.  Pectoral  fin  falcate,  its  tip  very  slender, 
reaching  eighth  ray  of  anal,  its  length  2J  in  body.  Ventrals  short,  2J 
in  head. 

Head  2f  in  length  to  base  of  caudal;  depth  3|. 

Fin  rays :  D.  in-I,  32.    A.  II-I,  26. 

Ooloration  in  spirits,  smutty  olivaceous,  everywhere  irregularly 
clouded  with  darker,  the  belly  scarcely  paler  than  the  baek ;  opercular 
spot  obsolete.  Dorsal,  anal,  posterior  border  of  caudal,  and  tips  of 
ventrals  blackish;  fiins  otherwise  dull  olivaceous. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species,  16  inches  in  length,  was  obtained  by 
Lieutenant  Kichols,  at  Sulphur  Bay,  Clarion  Island,  off  the  west  coast, 
of  Mexico. 

It  is  certainly  very  close  to  Caranx  ferdau  (Gtbather,  Fische  Sudsee, 
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ii,  134,  taf.  87, 88),  bat  it  seems  to  differ  in  color  and  in  the  armatoreof 
the  lateral  line. 

4.  Gabanx  lugubbis*  Poey.    (No.  28,376  U.  S.  !Nat.  Mas.) 

Body  oblong-ovate,  compressed,  deep,  the  back  elevated,  but  not 
arched.  Profile  gibbons  from  the  occipnt  forward  to  above  eye,  thence 
straight  and  steep  at  a  considerable  angle  to  a  point  in  front  of  nostrils, 
whence  the  snoat  again  projects  at  a  strong  angle.  Outline  of  back 
nearly  straight  from  the  occipnt  to  the  front  of  the  second  dorsal,  thence 
declining  regularly  to  the  candal  pednncle.  Yentral  outline  nearly 
straight  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  origin  of  the  anal,  the  base  of  which 
is  placed  at  a  similar  angle  to  that  of  the  sofb  dorsal. 

Head  large,  very  deep,  deeper  than  long;  occipital  ridge  not  sharp. 
Mouth  large,  the  broad  maxillary  reaching  to  opposite  front  of  pupil. 
Lower  jaw  strong,  the  chin  projecting  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  Teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  in  a  narrow  villiform  band,  with  an  outer  series  of 
larger,  conical  teeth,  six  to  eight  in  number  on  each  side,  subequal  and 
regularly  arranged.  Lower  jaw  with  a  single  series  of  teeth  similar 
to  the  larger  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  a  few  smaller  teeth  intermixed 
with  them.  'No  differentiated  canine  teeth.  Yilliform  teeth  on  vomer, 
palatines,  and  tongue.  Oill-rakers  rather  long,  close-set,  three-fifths 
diameter  of  eye.  Eye  large,  with  a  distinct  adipose  eyelid,  its  diameter 
equal  tx)  that  of  the  broad  preorbital,  which  is  wider  than  the  maxillary, 
^  times  in  length  of  head. 

Cheeks  closely  scaled;  operdes  mostly  naked  below;  a  few  scales  on 
Bubopercle  and  interoperde.  Scales  on  body  not  very  small;  breast 
closely  scaled.  Lateral  line  with  a  moderate  curve  anteriorly,  becoming 
straight  at  front  of  anal ;  the  length  of  the  arch  being  less  than  two-thirds 
that  of  the  straight  part;  greatest  depth  of  the  arch  about  one-fifth  its 
length.  Armature  of  lateral  line  beginning  at  the  curve;  the  plates 
rather  large,  very  broad,  twenty-eight  in  number.  Fins  with  very  few 
scales  or  none. 

Spinous  dorsal  moderate,  the  spines  rather  strong,  its  last  spine  stout 
and  free,  nearly  horizontal.  Second  dorsal  falcate,  the  longest  rays  more 
than  half  the  length  of  its  base.  Posterior  part  of  the  fin  rather  low, 
rising  well  above  its  low  basal  sheath  of  scales  which  terminates  near 
the  middle  of  the  fin ;  anal  similar  to  soft  dorsal,  its  anterior  rays  more 
than  half  the  base  of  the  fin.  Free  anal  spines  moderate.  Caudal  lobes 
rather  broad,  equal,  not  very  long,  the  upper  as  long  as  frt)m  snout  to  edge 
of  opercle;  depth  of  the  fin  from  tip  to  tip,  about  equal  to  depth  of  head. 
Ventral  fins  short,  not  filamentous,  as  long  as  from  snout  to  end  of  max- 
illary. Pectoral  extremely  long,  falcate,  reaching  to  the  tenth  plate  of 
the  lateral  line,  or  about  to  seventh  anal  ray,  its  length  2f  in  that  of 
body,  less  than  than  the  greatest  depth  of  the  body. 

Fin  rays;  D.  VII-1, 21.    A.  II-1, 18. 

"Caranx  a9cen9Umia  OUnther,  Fische  der  Sndseeii,  132,  taf.  8^=Caranxasoen8ioni8 
Cay.  A  Vol.  iz,  102:  eyidently  not  Scomber  <ueen»iofU$  Osbeok,  which  is  pale  in  color, 
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Head  3^  in  leDgtti  to  base  of  caudal;  greatest  depth  2|. 

Color  sooty  blackish,  nearly  uniform,  the  belly  not  x>^ler  than  the 
back.  A  black  sjwt  at  angle  of  opercle,  none  on  pectoral.  Ventrals, 
anal  and  dorsal  wholly  black,  as  are  the  shields  of  the  lateral  line. 

The  single  specimen  of  this  species  (No.  28,385)  18  inches  in  length, 
was  obtained  by  lieatenant  Nichols,  at  Sdulphnr  Bay,  Clarion  Islandjoff 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  It  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  fish  figured 
by  Dr.  Otinther  (Fische  Sudsee,  taf.  85)  as  Gara/wt  aseeneioniSy  firom 
Ejugsmill  Island,  but  the  orignal  Scomber  asoeimenis  of  Osbeck  is  evi- 
dently a  different  species. 
6.  Balistes  mento  sp.  nov.    (No.  28,387  U.  8.  Nat.  Mns.) 

Body  oblong,  elliptical,  slightly  heaviest  forward ;  dorsal  and  ventral 
outlines  similar,  neither  much  arched.  Body  not  strongly  compressed, 
its  greatest  thickness  a  little  less  than  half  its  greatest  depth.  Month 
very  small,  terminal,  higher  up  than  usual,  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  axis 
of  the  body,  the  chin  protruding  beyond  it;  width  of  the  mouth  firom' 
angle  to  angle  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  eye.  Lower  jaw  the 
longer,  its  teeth  slightly  directed  backward;  upper  jaw  with  its  teeth 
directed  slightly  fbrwards,  shutting  outside  of  the  lower  teeth.  Teeth 
pale  brownish,  somewhat  unequal;  lower  teeth  wedge-shaped,  broadest* 
»nd  nearly  truncate  at  tip ;  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  obliquely  truncate, 
slightly  emarginate,  the  outer  angle  pointed  and  projecting.  About 
eight  teeth  in  the  outer  row ;  the  mouth  so  closely  shut  that  ttie  inner 
row  cannot  be  seen. 

Eye  small,  high  and  well  back,  its  diameter  contained  nearly  twice  in 
the  interorbital  width,  3  in  snout.  A  groove  in  fixmt  of  eye  below 
the  nostrils,  about  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  eye.  Five  narrow 
grooves  on  the  cheek  below  the  eye,  extending  from  near  the  mouth 
backward  toward  the  base  of  the  pectoral. 

Height  of  gillopeuing  slightly  greater  than  diametcor  of  eye,  its  lower 
edge  opposite  middle  of  pectoral.  . 

Scales  of  body  comparatively  small,  not  very  rough.  Scales  of  belly 
somewhat  reduced  in  size,  arranged  in  oblique  series  running  downward 
and  backward  from  the  pectoral  region,  these  forming  a  contrast  in 
direction  with  the  scales  of  the  sides.  Scales  on  caudal  peduncle  with- 
out keel  or  spines,  similar  to  those  on  rest  of  body;  scales  on  iK)sterior 
portion  of  sides  slightly  carinate,  forming  low  ridges  along  tlie  rows  of 
scales.  Gill-opening  surrounded  by  small  scales  and  without  koger 
plates. 

First  dorsal  spine  very  robust,  placed  somewhat  behind  eye,  its  hei^t 
a  little  more  than  twice  diameter  of  eye,  the  deep  dorsal  groove  as  long 
as  the  spine.  Second  spine  short  and  slender,  its  lengtJi  about  equal 
to  diameter  of  eye.     Third  dorsal  spine  wholly  wamting. 

Soft  dorsal  rather  high,  its  longest  rays  more  than  half  the  lengtili  of 
the  base  of  the  fin,  If  in  head;  anal  similar,  its  base  a  little  shorter,  a 
few  series  of  small  scales  covering  the  base  of  each  fin ;  caudsd  mod- 
erate, lunate,  its  depth  from  tip  to  tip  more  than  its  length^^dlj^  times 
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in  IcDgth  of  head.  Caudal  pedaude  subtenete,  deeper  than  broad.  Ven- 
tral spine  slightly  movable.  Pectoral  sh(Hrt,  rounded,  less  than  half 
length  of  head. 

Head  Si  in  lengthy-  depth  ^. 

Dorsal  rays  II-I,  29.    Anal  I,  26. 

LaL  L  37;  23  scales  in  an  oblique  series  upward  and  forward  from 
front  of  anal. 

Coloration  in  spirits,  dark  olive  above,  rather  i>ale  below,  the  skin 
between  the  scales  somewhat  darker;  scaly  basal  part  of  dorsai  and  anal 
abruptly  black ;  membrane  of  these  tins  yellowish,  the  tips  dusky.  Scaly 
base  of  caudal  dark  brown,  the  medial  part  lighter  brownish;  a  lunate 
band  at  tip  yellowish;  pectorals  olivaceous. 

One  specimen  of  this  species,  10^  inches  long,  was  taken  by  Lieuten- 
ant Nichols  at  Clarion  Island.  It  differs  from  all  the  known  sx>ecies 
of  Balistes  in  the  presence  of  but  two  spines  in  the  dorsal.  If  this  be 
not  an  accidental  variation,  the  species  should  probably  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  a  distinct  genus.  The  small  high  mouth  gives  a  somewhat  pecu- 
liar physiognomy. 

C. — Braithwaite  Bay^  Socorro  Island.     {Taken  with  liooh) 

6.  Epinephelus  sellicauda  Gill.    (28,213.) 

7.  Epinephelus  sellicauda  Gill.    (28,237.) 

8.  Dekmatolepis  punctatus  Gill.    (28,214.) 

9.  Debmatolepis  punctatus  Gill.    (28,223.) 

10.  PraELEPTEEUs  LUTESCENS  sp.  nov.    (No.  28,371,  U.  S.  K  M.) 

Body  oblong-elliptical,  robust;  the  dorsal  and  ventral  outlines  mod- 
erately and  nearly  equally  arched.  Head  bluntish ;  the  i)rotile  evenly 
curved,  without  depression  in  front  of  the  eye ;  the  preorbital  region  less 
gibbons  than  in  P.  hosci.  Month  terminal,  the  lower  jaw  slightly  the 
shorter,  the  broad  maxillary  reaching  to  opposite  the  front  of  the  eye, 
its  width  about  equal  to  that  of  the  preorbital. 

Teeth  in  both  jaws  broad,  rounded  or  subtruncate,  in  single  rows,  the 
horizontal  roots  longer  than  the  crown,  but  not  twice  as  long;  about  36 
teeth  in  each  jaw.  Behind  the  large  teeth  in  each  jaw  is  a  band  of  rasp- 
Kke  asperities.    GUI-rakers  short. 

Preopercle  with  its  angle  rounded  and  membranaceous,  the  vertical 
limb  straight  and  minutely  serrulate.  Cheeks  with  four  rows  of  large 
scales,  besides  several  series  of  smaller  ones.  Preorbital,  jaws,  snout, 
rim  of  eye,  and  rounded  part  of  preopercle  naked;  the  head  otherwise 
closely  scaly. 

Scales  on  body  rather  small,  firm,  smoothish ;  those  on  breast  smaller; 
flns,  as  usually,  with  the  soft  parts  covered  with  small  scales. 

Dorsal  spines  rather  high  and  strong,  the  middle  ones  highest,  higher 
than  the  soft  rays,  pearly  twice  the  height  of  the  last  spine,  and  half  the 
length  of  the  head,  3f  in  greatest  depth  of  body.  Soft  dorsal  rather 
high,  not  at  all  falcate,  the  first  rays  two-fifths  the  length  of  the  head. 
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Anal  fin  simUar,  shorter  and  higher,  the  spines  graduated,  the  longest 
rays  more  than  half  length  of  head. 

Caudal  wide,  moderately  forked,  the  lobes  equal,  the  longest  a  litfle 
longer  than  head^  the  depth  of  the  fin.  from  tip  to  tip,  about  equal  to 
greatest  depth  of  body.  Pectorals,  short,  slightly  longer  than  ventrals; 
as  long  as  from  snout  to  edge  of  preopercle.  Ventrals  placed  well  he- 
hind  pectorals,  not  reaching  vent. 

Head  3^  in  length;  depth  2^. 

Dorsal  tays,  XI,  11;  Anal,  in,  11.    Scales,  12-67-22. 

Coloration  in  spirits  nearly  uniform  light  grayish,  without  distinct 
markings;  golden  yellow  in  life,  according  to  Lieutenant  Nichols;  very 
faint  darker  streaks  present  along  the  rows  of  scales.  Preorbital,  sub- 
orbital, and  preopercle  bright  silvery;  lower  jaw  sOvery;  both  jaws 
dasky  at  tip.  Fins  all  pale.  A  very  obscure  darker  blotch  in  front  of 
base  of  pectoral. 

One  specimen,  about  15  inches  in  length,  taken  by  Lieutenant  Nichols 
at  Braithwaite  Bay,  Socorro  Island.    It  differs  from  P.  hosci^  in  form, 
in  color,  and  in  the  greater  development  of  nearly  all  the  fins. 
11.  Cabanx  melampygus  Cuv.  &  Val.    (No.  28,355  U.  S.  N.  M.) 

Body  oblong-ovate,  compressed,  the  back  arched,  the  profile  not  steep, 
the  curve  from  snout  to  dorsal  being  a  nearly  regular  arc;  ventral  oat- 
line  nearly  straight  from  the  chin  to  front  of  anal,  where  an  angle  is 
formed  with  the  ascending  base  of  the  anal. 

Head  moderate,  compressed,  not  blunt  in  profile,  the  occiput  and  inter- 
orbital  region  elevated  and  considerably  carinated.  Mouth  moderate, 
low,  oblique,  the  lower  jaw  prominent,  scarcely  projecting  beyond  upper; 
maxillary  barely  reaching  to  opposite  the  front  of  the  small  eye.  Upper 
jaw  with  a  band  of  villiform  teeth,  in  front  of  which  is  a  row  of  strong 
teeth,  about  ten  on  each  side,  the  anterior  largest,  larger  than  in  i^ost 
species,  but  hardly  canines.  Lower  jaw  with  a  single  row  of  rather 
large  teeth,  irregularly  placed,  much  smaller  than  the  larger  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw;  villiform  teeth  on  vomer,  palatines,  and  tongue.  Eye 
small,  plaeed  high  and  far  back ;  adipose  eyelid  small.  Diameter  of 
eye  2  in  length  of  snout,  1 J  in  the  depth  of  the  broad  preorbital,  2^  in 
the  post-orbital  part  of  head,  and  2  in  interorbital  area.  Cheeks  and 
upper  part  of  opercles  with  small  scales ;  rest  of  head  naked.  Gill- 
rakers  long  and  sti'ong,  as  long  as  eye. 

Scales  rather  small;  breast  closely  scaled;  lateral  line  not  strongly 
arched,  becoming  straight  opposite  front  of  anal,  its  curved  part  If  in 
length  of  straight  part.  Plates  on  anterior  portion  of  straight  part 
scarcely  different  from  ordinary  scales ;  those  on  posterior  portion  mod- 
erate, with  high  keels  and  appressed  spines;  37  plates  in  all,  counting 
from  beginning  of  straight  part. 

Spinous  .dorsal  moderate,  the  spines  slender,  rather  high.  Procum- 
bent dorsal  spine  obsolete.  Soft  dorsal  low,  falcate  in  front,  the  longest 
ray  little  more  than  half  the  base  of  the  fin,  or  1^  in  length  of  head. 
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Anterior  part  of  the  Hn  with  a  distinct  scaly  basal  sheath,  which  be- 
comes obsolete  at  about  the  14th  ray.  Anal  lin  similar  to  soft  dorsal,  a 
little  shorter  and  lower,  its  scaly  sheath  more  deyeloi>ed }  free  anal 
spines  moderate.  Caudal  fin  widely  forked,  its  lobes  subequal,  1^  in 
head;  distance  from  tip  to  tip  more  than  the  length  of  either  lobe. 
Pectorals  long  and  falcate^  their  tips  reaching  sixth  anal  ray,  longer 
than  head,  and  a  trifle  less  than  greatest  depth  of  body.  Yentrals 
short,  one-third  length  of  pectorals. 

Coloration  in  spirits  olivaceous;  dark  above;  pale  below,  but  nowhere 
silvery;  top  of  head  clear  olivaceous;  opercular  spot  obsolete;  lower 
jaw  soiled  golden;  no  pectoral  spot;  base  of  pectoral  somewhat  dusky; 
small  irregular  dark  brown  spots,  smaller  than  the  pupil  and  irregular 
in  size,  scattered  without  order  over  the  body,  rather  most  numerous 
about  the  pectorals.  Caudal  fin  dusky,  especially  on  its  posterior  edge ; 
dorsal  and  anal  dusky,  their  lobes  black;  ventrals  dusky  at  tip;  pec- 
torals olivaceous. 

Head  3J  in  length  (without  caudal);  greatest  depth,  2^;  pectoral,  2|; 
length  of  type,  20  inches. 

Fin  rays :  D.  Vni-1, 22.    A.,  II-1, 19. 

A  single  example  of  this  species  was  taken  by  Lieutenant  Nichols, 
with  a  hook,  in  Braithwaite  Bay,  Socorro  Island,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico.  It  agrees  very  closely  with  the  description  and  figure  of 
Caranx  melamfygus  given  by  Giinther  (Fische  Sudsee  ii,  133,  taf.  86.) 
12.  Platyglossus  nicholsi  sp.  nov.    (No.  28,218  U.  S.  N.  M.) 

A  species  of  the  ordinary  type,  without  sharp  markings  of  any  kind. 
Body  rather  deep;  the  profile  steep,  evenly  curved;  the  snout  moder- 
ately i)ointed.  Teeth  strong,  the  posterior  canines  especially  so.  Head 
entirely  naked ;  scales  on  breast  not  much  reduced.  Dorsal  spines  very 
slender,  flexible.  Pectoral  fin  1^  in  length  of  head,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  slender  tips  of  the  ventrals.  Caudal  fin  rounded,  its  angles  not  at 
all  produced. 

Coloration  in  spirits,  plain  olivaceous  above,  sides  brownish,  belly 
paler;  an  obscure  dusky  bar  across  middle  of  spinous  dorsal  and  ex- 
tending down  the  sides ;  s6me  of  the  scales  of  back  with  dark  lines. 
Soft  dorsal  and  anal  fins  with  not  very  numerous  small,  round  dark 
spots,  especially  posteriorly;  otherwise  plain;  spinous  dorsal  dusky. 
The  coloration  may  have  been  bright  in  life,  but  there  could  never  have 
heen  any  sharp  markings. 

Head  3^  in  length ;  depth  3^. 

D.  IX,  12.    A.  Ill,  11.    Scales  2-28-«. 

This  species  is  known  to  us  from  a  single  example,  10^  inches  long, 
taken  by  Lieutenant  Nichols  at  Braithwaite  Bay,  Socorro  Island.  It  is 
readily  distinguished  from  the  only  two  members  of  the  genus  thus 
&r  discovered  on  the  western  coast  of  tropical  America,  P.  diapilus 
Giinther,  and  P.  %emicinetu8  (Ayres).  It  is  impossible,  from  descrip- 
tions alone,  to  compare  it  satisfactorily  with  the  numerous  West  Indian 
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and  East  Indian  spedes  of  the  genus,  bat,  as  all  are  local  in  their  range, 
oars  is  probably  a  species  different  from  any  of  them. 

D. — San  BUxSj  Mexico. 

13.  PoMADASYS  PXrBTHi  (Steindachner.)  J.  &  G.    (28,225.) 

14.  LuTJANTJS  PBIETO  Jor.  &  Gilb.  (Mss.).    (28,253.) 

15.  Centeopomus  pedimaoxtla  Poey. 

16.  Oebbes  axillaris  Gthr.    (28,255.) 

E. — Acapulooj  Mexico. 

17.  Epinephelus  ANALoaus  Gill.    (28,235.) 

18.  POMADASYS  LBUCiscus  (Gthr.)  J.  &  G.    (28,257.) 

19.  LuTJANUS  OAXis  (Bloch.)  Poey.    (28,254.) 

20.  Cynoscion  bbticulatum  (Gonther)  J.  &  G.    (28,250.) 

F. — Porto  Escondido^  Mexico. 

21.  PiMELEPTEBUS  ANALOaUS  Gill.      (28,270.) 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  P.  ho9Ci  Lac.,  differing  in  the  larger 
scales  and  greater  depth  of  the  body. 

22.  Oaeanx  oaballus  Gthr. 

23.  Tbaohynotus  fasciattjs  Gill. 

24.  MUGIL  BBASELEENSIS  Ag.     (28,244.) 

G. — SoMna  OruZj  Mexico. 

25.  Centbopomtjs  bobalito  Jor.  &  Gilb.  (Mss.)    (28,245.) 

26.  Gebbes  ehombeus  C.  &  V. 

27.  DOBMITATOB  MACULATUS  (Bloch)  Gill. 

^.  Philypnus  latebalis  Gill.    (28,252.) 

29.  Philypnus  latebalis  Gill.    (28,269.) 

30.  Ohanos  salmoneus  (Forst.)  C.  &  Y.    (28,240.) 

H. — La  Uniony  San  Salvador. 

31.  Cynoscion  squakipinne  (GUnther)  Streets.    (28,260.) 

32.  SCLENA  ALUTA*  sp.  nov.    (No.  28,129  U.  S-  N.  M.) 
Allied  to  Sdcma  ohrysoleuca  (Giinther). 

Form  rather  elongate,  the  back  a  little  elevated  and  compressed; 
caadal  pedancle  especially  long  and  slender.  Head  rather  broad  aboTe 
the  eyes,  somewhat  depressed,  so  that  the  anterior  profile  is  a  little  con- 
cave, in  front  of  which  the  snout  is  rather  abruptly  truncate.  Inter- 
orbital  space  a  little  broader  than  the  large  eye,  the  diameter  of  which 
is  about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  snout,  and  contained  about  four  tunes 
in  the  length  of  the  head.  Width  of  preorbita^  two-fifths  the  diameter 
of  the  eye.    Preoperde  strongly  serrated,  the  three  lowest  serr»  radi* 

*aXovToi,  anwashed. 

\ 
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sting,  the  lowest  and  largest  one  turned  downward  and  forward.  Lower 
jaw  included,  considerably  shorter  than  upper.  Snout  scarcely  project- 
ing beyond  premaxillaries.  Mouth  nearly  horizontal;  premaxillary 
muchb^ow  the  level  of  the  eye;  maxiilary  extending  to  just  beyond 
middle  of  eye.  Teeth  in  both  jaws  in  narrow  villiform  bands,  the  outer 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  somewhat  enlarged;  those  in  the  lower  jaw  all 
small.  Sides  and  top  of  head  somewhat  cavernous,  the  surface  yielding 
to  the  touch.  OiU-rakers  shortish,  rather  slender,  about  as  long  as 
pupil.    Pseudobranchise  large. 

Dorsal  fin  divided  nearly  to  base,  the  spines  not  very  high,  rather  flexi- 
ble, the  longest  little  more  than  half  length  of  head;  second  spine  a  little 
stouter  than  third,  and  nearly  as  high.  Second  dorsal  rather  low. 
Second  anal  spine  strong,  about  half  length  of  head,  three-fourths  height 
of  the  soft  rays;  distanjce  from  front  of  anal  to  caudal  If  in  length  of 
body;  distance  from  vent  to  anal  a  little  more  than  half  length  of  second 
anal  spine.  Caudal  fin  long,  double  truncate,  the  middle  rays  pro- 
duced, as  long  as  from  snout  to  edge  of  preopercle;  caudal  peduncle 
(fiom  end  of  anal)  1\  in  head;  anal  ending  in  advance  of  end  of  dorsal, 
its  first  spine  in  advance  of  middle  of  soft  dorsal.  Ventrals  long,  the 
second  ray  filamentous,  reaching  vent.  Pectorals  rather  short,  as  long 
as  caudal. 

Scales  large,  those  on  breast  not  much  smaller.  Soft  parts  of  vertical 
fins  scaly  toward  the  base. 

Lower  pharyngeals  narrow,  with  small,  slender,  pointed  teeth,  those 
of  the  series  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  bone  much  enlarged,  also  very 
slender. 

Head  3f  in  length  to  base  of  caudal;  greatest  depth,  S^. 

D.  X-1, 18.  A.  II,  8.  Lat.  1.,  44 ;  5  scales  in  a  vertical  series  from 
front  of  dorsal  to  lateral  lines.  * 

Color  light  reddish  brown,  dingy  with  dark  punctulations.  Ground 
color  a  light  coppery  shade,  little  silvery;  each  scale  with  many  dark 
points  and  a  smutty  edging;  the  general  hue  the  same  above  and  below; 
no  distinct  markings.  Preorbital  of  a  soiled  silvery.  Fins  similarly 
dusky,  the  caudal  yellowish,  the  anal  almost  black.  Inside  of  opercle 
dusky. 

This  sx>ecies  is  known  to  us  from  one  i^ecimen,  7^  inches  in  length, 
numbered  28,129  on  the  National  Museum  Eegister.  It  was  collected 
at  La  Union,  on  the  Gulf  of  Ponseca,  in  San  Salvador,  by  Lieut.  H.  E. 
Nichols. 

33.  MUOIL  BBASILnfiNSIS  Ag.     (29.644.) 

34.  iBLUBIOHTHTS  PANAMENBIS  Gthr.     (28,192.) 

Indiana  University,  November  6, 1881. 
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RKPORT  ON  THB  COIVTBNTB  OF  TWO  BOTTIiBS  OF  WATBB  FBOB 
TBIB  OVIiF  OF  niEXIGO,  FOBWABBBB  BY  TKB  «HITBI801fIAH 
INSTITUTION.'' 

By  DB.  'W.  O.  FABIiOHr. 

When  received  in  Cambridge,  May  14, 1881,  the  water  of  both  bottles 
gave  out'  an  excessively  disagreeable  odor  of  putrefying  organic  matter, 
and  ammonia  was  given  off  in  considerable  quantities,  as  was  shown  by 
holding  a  rod  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  over  the  months  of  the 
bottles.  In  one  bottle  there  was  a  greenish-colored,  slimy  deposit  an 
inch  deep,  and  the  water  above  was  clear.  In  the  second  bottle  the 
water  was  turbid  throughout  and  of  rather  a  brownish  color. 

The  microscopic  examinations  showed  that  the  contents  of  the  two 
bottles  were  alike.  The  greater  portion  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
water  consisted  of  a  mass  of  amorphous  slime,  in  which  were  numeroas 
crystals,  apparently  of  a  fatty  nature.  There  were,  besides,  a  large 
quantity  of  eggs  of  some  animal,  which  were  easily  recognized,  although 
partially  decomposed,  and  the  remains  of  small  Crustacea.  In  addition 
to  the  animal  substances  mentioned  were  remains  of  plant  tissues,  leaves 
and  young  stems,  pine  pollen,  and  diatoms  of  four  or  five  different  species. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  slime  in  the  water 
must  have  been  at  some  time  not  far  from  the  land,  or  else  that  the  bo^ 
ties  used,  or  the  water  after  it  had  been  collected,  must  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  time. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  trouble  is  not  caused  by  the  presence  of  any 
vegetable  substance,  but  that  the  presence  of  the  latter  is  accidental 
The  shmy  mass  probably  origipated  from  a  mass  of  eggs  which,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  were  killed  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
smaller  crustaceans  in  the  neighborhood  have  been  involved  in  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  slime. 


bbheains  of  thb  wai<bits  (t;  in  hainb. 

By  €.  H.  BOTB. 

Addison  Point,  Washington  County,  Maine, 

October  8, 188L 
Deab  Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  statement  of 
finding  the  partly  fossilized  bones  of  a  walrus  (f),  in  expectation  that  it 
may  possibly  prove  of  interest  in  connection  with  investigations  of  the 
Smithsonian,  as  tending  to  show  the  range  of  the  walrus  thus  far  south, 
or  that  this  climate  was  more  Arctic,  in  time  past. 

*  This  water  was  coUeoted  where  the  fish  mortality,  referred  to  in  preceding  WS^ 
was  the  greatest. 
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Yesterday,  hearing  that  the  bones  of  a  large  animal  were  washing 
ont  of  a  clay  bank  at  Beef  Point,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pleasant 
Biver,  3  miles  below  this  village^  I  visited  the  spot  to  see  some  of  the 
remains  in  situ.    I  then  dag  out  several  pieces  of  rib  and  a  forearm. 

The  Point,  which  is  in  cultivation,  is  15  feet  above  high  water,  and 
has  been  washing  away  for  many  years.  Mr.  Oliver  Look,  the  owner  of 
the  property,  informs  me  that  it  has  washed  off  100  feet  within  the  last 
sixty  years.  He  also  showed  me  a  tusk  with  a  portion  of  the  socket 
attached,  which  he  dng  out  here  a  few  days  since,  and  from  which  I 
judge  the  remains  to  be  those  of  a  walms.  I  inclose  a  rough  sketch 
and  also  a  small  piece  of  scale  from  the  tusk  that  came  off  in-  my  hand 
while  making  the  sketch.  These  bones  are  in  stiff  blue  clay  about  2 
feet  above  high  water  in  a  nearly  vertical  bank,  there  being  6  feet  of 
the  day  above  them  and  above  that  some  6  feet  of  gravel  and  soil. 

Nearly  opposite,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  I  found  a  kitchen  mid- 
den, now  covered  with  a  growth  of  hard  wood.  From  it  I  obtained,  by 
di^^n^^y  three  pieces  of  chipped  flint  and  a  bear's  tooth. 

The  exact  location  of  both  these  ^<  finds"  can  be  obtained,  if  desired, 
from  our  topographical  sheet  now  in  progress,  by  application  to  Profes- 
sor Hilgard,  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Coast  and  Qeodetic  Survey. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  H.  BOYD, 
Aasistantj  0*  and  O.  Survey, 

Pro£  Spenceb  F.  Baibd, 

Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution. 


TCBBCTXON8  FOR  COXiI«li€TINO  AN]»  ntESKlftTINO  FISH. 
By  TABIiETON  H.  BEAN. 

1.  Wash  the  fish. thoroughly  in  water,  to  remove  the  slime  and  dirt 
that  are  almost  invariably  present  upon  them,  not  omitting  the  inside 
of  the  mouth  and  the  gills.  In  cleansing  fish  that  have  a  tough,  scsde- 
less  skin,  or  such  as  have  the  scales  firmly  fixed,  use  a  stiff'  paint  brush 
or  a  scrubbing  brushy  for  thin-skinned  fish  and  such  as  have  deciduous 
scales,  a  softer  brush  must  be  taken.  Some  fish  are  covered  plentifully 
i^ith  tenacious  mucus  that  is  with  great  difficulty  removed  by  water 
alone;  in  such  cases  a  solution  of  two  tablespoonfdls  of  alum  in  a  pint 
of  lukewarm  water  will  be  found  efficacious. 

2.  It  is  often  necessary  to  preserve  fish  that  are  stale,  or  partially 
digested,  and  offensive  to  the  smelL  Such  examples  may  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  by  the  use  of  the  disinfecting  solution  of  chloride  of  soda. 
Use  a  tablespoonful  of  the  solution  in  one  pint  of  water.  With  this 
wash  the  gills,  and  pour  it  into  the  mouth  and  stomach,  allowing  it  to 
return  by  the  mouth.  ^ 
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3.  Inject  alcohol  in  the  month  and  the  vent,  to  preserve  the  yiscera. 
Make  small  incisions  in  the  belly  and  in  thick  parts  of  the  body,  to  allow 
the  alcohol  to  penetrate  the  tissnes.  It  is  nearly  always  desirable  to 
remove  the  liver,  stomach,  and  intestines  from  large  iish,  and  to  pre- 
serve these  separately,  numbering  them  so  as  to  correspond  with  lie 
fish  from  which  they  are  taken. 

4.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  fireshly  collected  fishes  in  weak  aloohd 
for  a  day  or  twoj  a  mixtnre  of  two  parts  of  96  ][)er  cent,  alcohol  to  one 
of  water  will  answer  for  this  temporary  immersion.  Some  species  are 
exceedingly  soft  and  flabby,  falling  to  the  bottom  of  a  glass  jar  or  other 
receptacle',  becoming  partly  imbedded  in  their  own  mucas,  and  rapidly 
disintegrating  in  conseqnenoe.  Such  specimens  should  either  be  sus- 
pended in  the  alcohol  by  a  thread  or  string  from  the  neck  of  the  jar  or 
the  hook  sometimes  found  on  the  inside  of  the  stopple,  or  a  bed  of  excel- 
sior or  muslin  should  raise  them  from  the  bottom;  these  are  necessary 
precautions  which  will  prevent  many  losses.  After  the  fish  have  been 
kept  for  not  more  than  two  days  in  the  weak  alcohol^  transfer  them  to 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  to  one  of  water.  Ordi- 
narily this  latter  will  preserve  si)eoimens  that  are  not  crowded  too  much 
at  least  three  months;  some,  of  course,  wiU  remain  in  good  condition 
still  longer;  butj  generally,  three  months  will  reduce  the  preservative 
power  of  the  liquid  so  far  as  to  make  a  renewal  of  alcohol  necessary. 
The  tendency  with  many  collectors  is  to  overcrowd  specimens,  and,  as 
a  result,  museums  frequently  rec>eive  a  lot  of  half-rotten  material  which 
is  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away  and  is  yet  always  a  source  of  trouble 
and  disappointment.  A  jar,  tank,  or  case  of  any  kind  should  never  be 
expected  to  accommodate  more  than  half  its  own  bulk  of  fish,  and  even 
this  proportion  will  require  watchfulness  to  avoid  loss  If  a  collection 
freshly  caught  is  to  be  shipped  to  a  distant  museum  or  private  oollec- 
tion,  observe  the  directions  about  cleansing  the  fish  and  preserving  the 
viscera  separately  if  needful,  and  then  use  nothing  weaker  than  a  mix- 
ture containing  three  parts  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  one  part  of  water. 
A  good  mixture  which  will  carry  fish  in  very  nice  condition  is  the 
following:  95  per  cent,  (or  absolute)  alcohol,  3  quarts;  water,  1  quart; 
glycerine,  1  pint;  borax,  1  ounce.  There  is  nothing  better,  however, 
than  the  mixtnre  of  three  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  wat^r. 

5.  The  extensive  collections  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
are  usually  packed  in  copper  tanks,  which  are  tin-lined  within.  The 
lid  of  the  tank  is  made  to  screw  in  the  top  and  its  diameter  is  always 
as  great  as  the  dimensions  of  the  top  will  allow.  The  tanks  (called 
Agassiz  tanks)  are  made  to  contain  4,  8,  or  16  gallons.  Strong  chests, 
of  a  size  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  16-gallon  tank,  are  used  for 
shipping;  the  hinges  and  hasps  of  these  chests  are  riveted  on;  bandies 
are  screwed  on  at  the  sides,  and  each  chest  is  furnished  with  a  strong 
lock.  The  chest  may  contain  one  16-gallon  tank,  or  two  of  8  gallons,  or 
four  of  4  gallons,  or  one  of  8  gallons  and  two  of  4  gallons,  as  may  beat 
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suit  the  oonTenience  oi  the  collector.  When  several  tanks  make  up  the 
eomplemeut  it  is  nsnal  to  separate  them  by  thin  wooden  partitions. 

Gases  ipade  of  ordinary  tinned  sheet-iron  are  much  more  generally 
used  than  the  expensive  copper  cans,  and  they  will  answer  well  enough 
if  the  joints  are  perfectly  tight  and  the  top  is  securely  soldered  on. 

Oak  kegs,  holding  about  10  gallons  each  and  provided  with  iron  hoops, 
are  capital  containers  for  large  fishes,  and  they  will  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  railway  travel  better  than  most  other  receptacles. 

Glass  preserving-jars  maybe  shipped  long  distances  with  comparative 
safety,  but  they  must  be  tested,  by  inverting  them,  to  insure  tightness ; 
the  top  of  the  jar  and  the  rubber  band  should  be  wiped  dry;  wrap  the 
jars  in  strong  paper  and  pack  them  in  some  material  that  will  prevent 
breakage. 

When  corked  bottles  are  used,  tie  a  piece  of  bladder  securely  over  the 
cork.  Where  seals  and  sea-lions  occur,  the  throat,  as  prepared  by  the 
Aleuts  for  example,  will  be  found  an  excellent  covering.  It  is  necessary 
to  wet  the  membrane  to  make  it  pliable.  Whenever  jars,  bottles,  or 
any  other  small  containers  are  filled  with  fish  which  are  not  provided  with 
tin  tags,  write  plainly  with  a  lead-pencil  on  heavy  manila  or  writing- 
paper  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  fish  were  taken,  the  date  of  cap- 
ture, and  the  name  of  the  collector.  Put  a  label  of  this  kind  inside  of 
each  bottle;  it  will  remain  legible  for  years. 

6.  Each  specimen  should  be  provided  with  a  numbered  tin  tag,  which 
is  to  be  fastened,  whenever  possible,  by  means  of  a  string  passed  through 
the  right  gill-opening  and  out  at  the  mouth.  When  the  string  must  be 
tied  around  the  body  or  tail  of  the  fish  it  should  be  fixed  securely  and 
yet  with  out  injuring  any  of  the  fins.  A  catalogue  is  to  be  kept  by  the  col- 
lector, in  which  the  numbers  corresponding  with  those  on  the  tags  must 
be  entered,  with  notes  as  to  place,  time,  and  mode  of  capture,  and  other 
particulars  which  will  be  more  fhlly  mentioned  fhrther  on.  Wrap  each 
fish  separately  in  common  coarse  muslin  (the  coarser  the  better),  and 
tie  the  ends  securely.  Do  not  tie  the  string  so  tightly  around  the  body 
of  the  fish  as  to  make  furrows  and  wrinkles  in  the  skin.  If  tin  tags  are 
not  at  hand,  a  label  written  firmly  on  stout  paper  with  a  lead- pencil 
should  be  wrapped  inside  of  the  covering  of  the  fish.  It  is  necessary 
always  to  fill  the  receptacle  in  which  specimens  are  packed — a  bottle  or 
jar  may  be  either  filled  with  alcohol  or  the  specimens  may  be  wrapped 
In  muslin.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  put  tow,  excelsior,  or  cotton-wool 
on  top  of  fish,  as  it  presses  them  close  together  and  prevents  the  free 
dreulation  of  alcohol  between  them.  For  long  journeys  it  is  desii-able  to 
secure  better  protection  than  the  muslin  wrapping  alone  affords.  This 
»iay  be  gained  by  placing  beds  of  excelsior  or  thin  wood  shavings  be- 
tween the  layers  of  fish  and  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  case. 

A  plainly-written  card  placed  at  the  top  of  the  box,  so  as  to  be  seen 
when  the  lid  is  removed,  telling  its  contents  and  by  whom  it  was  sent, 
will  save  much  trouble  when  the  collection  is  to  be  unpacked. 
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7.  Kotes  of  color,  taken  from  the  firesh  specimens,  shonld  be  sent  vi^ 
them  if  the  fish  are  to  be  described  in  the  museum.  The  collector  ahmiM 
also  preserve  in  his  own  books  a  record  of  life-colors  under  the  catalogue 
numbers  corresponding  with  the  tin  tags  fastened  on  his  fish.  He  can 
then  obtain  the  identification  of  his  species  by  their  numbers  and  publish 
his  studies  upon  them  at  his  own  pleasure. 

8.  Local  names  of  fish  should  always  accompany  the  specimens  when 
obtainable. 

9.  It  is  desirable  to  know  whether  or  not  the  species  is  abundant; 
whether  different  sizes  of  the  same  fish  are  found;  whether  they  asso- 
ciate in  schools  or  not ;  whether  they  are  permanent  residents  or  migra- 
tory; if  migratory,  by  what  routes  they  come  and  go;  whether  they 
form  an  important  article  of  food;  what  they  feed  upon  and  what  species 
prey  upon  them;  the  depth  and  character  of  the  bottom  on  which  they 
occur;  the  mode  of  capturing  them;  the  uses  made  of  them  and  the 
various  products  which  they  go  to  form,  in  short,  everything  bearing 
upon  the  life  history  or  the  economic,  applications  of  the  species  should 
be  noted  iu  detail. 

10.  Before  washing  the  fish  look  them  over  for  external  parasites; 
examine  the  gills  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth  carefully,  as  these  are  fa- 
vorite situations.  These  parasites  often  furnish  a  clue  to  the  migrations 
of  the  fish ;  remove  them  if  they  can  be  taken  off  entire,  if  not,  let  them 
remain,  and  cadi  attention  to  their  presence  in  your  shipping  notes. 
Preserve  the  parasites  in  vials  or  bottles,  and  provide  them  with  labels 
stating  from  what  fish  they  came  and  in  what  situation  they  were  found. 

To  preserve  fish  indefinitely  in  glass  jars,  observe  the  following  direc- 
tions: first,  select  ajar  of  the  proper  size  to  ac^mmodate  the  specimen 
amply,  without  bending  or  distorting  it  in  any  way;  put  in  the  fish  with 
the  tail  down  in  nearly  all  cases;  the  tail  may  often  rest  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  jar,  or  the  fish  may  be  suspended  from  the  hook  which  is  now 
found  in  the  stopple  of  the  modern  museum  jars;  cover  the  fish  com- 
pletely with  the  alcoholic  mixture  referred  to  in  the  closing  sentence  of 
paragraph  4;  discoloration  of  the  alcohol  is  a  sign  that  its  preserv^ative 
power  is  weakened  and  calls  for  a  renewal;  fishes  in  alcohol  will  never 
make  a  good  show  unless  the  liquid  is  kept  clear  and  clean.  A  label 
giving  the  name  of  the  fish,  place  of  its  capture,  and  name  of  its  captor, 
should  be  tied  on  the  neck  of  the  jar  by  means  of  a  piece  of  narrow  tape 
passed  Ihrough  holes  punched  in  the  ends  of  the  paper.  The  jars  must 
have  accurately  ground  glass  stopples.  It  is  best  to  use  no  kind  of 
sealing  wax  to  coat  the  joint  of  the  stopple;  simply  wipe  the  glass  per- 
fectly dry,  close  the  jar  properly,  and  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
evaporation.  Do  not  let  the  direct  sunlight  strike  your  jars,  and  keep 
them  well  removed  from  stoves,  registers,  and  the  like. 
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A  PBSIiIHIlf AHY  CATAIiOOUH  OF  THE  FISHES  OF  AIiASKAIf  AlfO 
AVJTACENT  WATERS. 

By  TARL.ETON  H.  BEAN. 

Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  the  fishes  of  Alaska  which  have  been  recorded 
in  the  principal  works  relating  to  the  subject  One  hundred  and  sixteen 
species  are  named,  aU  of  which  are  in  the  collection  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  except  Pleuroneetes  FrahkUniiy  Muramaides  dolichogas- 
teTj  Sebastichthya  ruber  (represented  by  numerous  examples  from  Gali- 
fomia  and  Puget  Sound),  Psychrolutes  paradoxus^  Usox  luduSy  SprateU 
hides  bryoparusj  and  Baia  batis  of  Pallas.  The  catalogue  is,  therefore, 
practically  a  record  of  what  the  Museum  has  from  the  Territory.  The 
nambers  preceding  the  localities  of  the  species  refer  to  the  Museum  reg- 
ister of  fishes. 

The  earlier  collections  here  mentioned  were  made  principally  by  Messrs. 
«  Bamiister,  Bischoff,  Dall,  Elliott,  Kennicott,  and  Turner.  More  recent 
contributions  have  been  received  from  Commander  L.  A.  Beardslee,  U. 
S.  N.,  at  Sitka,  Gapt.  0.  L.  Hooper,  United  States  Bevenue  Marine,  in 
the  Arctic,  and  Mr.  William  J.  Fisher,  United  States  Coast  Survey  ob- 
server, at  Kodiak.  As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  list,  very  large 
additions  were  made  during  the  summer  of  1880  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Dall,  commanding  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  schooner  Yukon, 
his  assistants,  and  the  writer. 

The  species  named  are  almost  wholly  shore  species,  or  such  as  are 
fomid  in  comparatively  shallow  water;  the  deep-water  fishes  of  Alaska 
are  stiU  undiscovered,  instruments  of  deep-sea  research,  except  the 
dredge,  not  having  been  employed  there. 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  names  of  99  species  which  have  been 
recorded  from  waters  adjacent  to  Alaska,  many  of  which  will  doubtless 
be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  numbers  preceding  the  names  of 
tshes  in  the  faunal  tables  are  the  same  as  in  the  catalogue. 

It  is  my  intention  to  prepare  a  detailed  account  of  the  fishes  here 
recorded,  and  it  is  expected  that  at  least  the  new  species  will  be  repre- 
sented  by  illustrations. 

QASTEBOSTEID^. 

1  Gasterosteos  cataphraotus(PaU.)  TUeeias. 

Kamtchatka  (PaUa«) ;  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  & 
Gilbert). 

20489.  Sitka.    J.  A.  Fitzgerald. 

28053.  Port  Mulgrave,  Takutat  Bay,  Jane  24, 1880.    Dall  &  Beao. 

28077.  Befage  Cove,  Cook's  Lilet,  July  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27994.  Chogachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  Joly  1, 1880.    Dall  &.  Bean. 
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28069.  Chngachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  2, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
28068.   9  St.  Paul,  Eodiak,  July  10, 1880.    Dall<&Bean. 
23989.  Sanborn  Harbor,  Unj^a  Island,  Shnmagins.    W.  H.  DalL 
28074.  UDga  Island,  Shnmagins,  July  18, 1880.    B.  P.  Herendeen. 
28026.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shnmagins,  July  20, 1880.    £.  P.  Herendeea. 
28094.  Little  Eoniusbi  Island,  Shumaffins,  Jnly  16^  1880.    W.  H.  DalL 
27965.  Iliulink,  Unalashka,  Jnly  31,  1880.    Dall  &,  Bean. 

23987.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
23953.  Amchitka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24068  (1039).    Amchitka,  Jnly,  1873.    W.  H.  Dall. 
23968.  Eyska  Harbor.    W.  H.  Dall. 

23988.  St.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  1872.    H.  W.  Elliott. 

27998.  St.  Panl  Island,  Bering  Sea,  Augnst  6, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
6757.  Near  Bering  Island.    H.  M.  Bannister. 

2.  a«8tero8teti8  microcephalns  Girard. 

Tulare  County,  California  (Cooper);  San  Pedro,  Monterey  Bay,  and 
San  Francisco,  California  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  Puget  Sound  (Jor.  & 
Gilb.). 

28090.  Piseco  Lake,  Sitka,  May  31, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

28016.  St.  Panl,  Eodiak  (fresh-water  lake),  Jnly  13, 1880.    Baker  A  Bean. 
24058  (11.50).    Chirikoff  Island,  Jnne,  1874.    W.  H.  DaU. 

28084.  Ilinlink  Lake,  Unalashka,  Angnst  1, 1880.    Sylvanns  Bailey. 

3.  Gkisterostenui  pnngitiiui  L.  snbsp.  braofaypoda,  Bean. 

28017.  St.  Panl,  Eodiak  (fresh-water  lake),  July  13,  1680.    Baker  A.  Bean. 
28076.  Unga  Island,  Shnmagins,  Jnly  18, 1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 

28085.  lUnUnk  Lake  (ficesh  water),  Unalashka,  Angnst  1, 1880.    Sylvaniia  Bafl^« 
24015.  St.  Panl  Island,  Bering  Sea.  H.  W.  Elliott. 

6666.  St.  Michael's.    H.  M.  Bannister. 

6671.  St.  Michael's.    H.  M.  Bannister. 
23997.  St.  Michael's,  1876.    L.  li.  Tnmer. 
27530.  Port  Clarenoe,  Septemher  6, 1880.    Dalf  dt  Bean. 
27590.  Elephant  Point,  Eschscholtz  Bay,  Septembw  2, 1880.    DaU  A  Bean. 
27587.  Near  Icy  Cape,  Arctic  Ocean,  Angnst  25, 1880.    Dall  A  Bean. 
2:»77.  Alaska,  1879.    Dr.  Robert  White. 

AULOEHYFbHID^. 

4.  Anlorhyncbna  flaTidue  0111. 

Monterey  Bay,  Galifomia  (Jordan  &  Gilbert) ;  San  Franeisoo  (Peters, 
Ajt^fide  Gill);  Paget  Soond  (Steind.,  Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

27510.  Sitka,  Jnne  2,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

PLBUEOWBOTIDiES. 

5.  Plenroneotes  stellatus  Pallas. 

San  Lnis  Obispo,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco  (Jordan  &  Gilbert); 
Oolombia  Eiver  and  Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.) ;  Coppermine  R  (Hch); 
Anderson  B.  (Baird);  Plover  Bay  (Bean) ;  De  Castries  Bay  (Steind.). 

28020   (Tonng).  Sitka,  Jnne  8, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

28012.  Port  Mulgrave,  Takntat  Bay,  Jnne  24, 1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 

37600.  Chngachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  Jnly  1,  1880.    £.  P.  Herendeen. 
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27985   (Young).  Chugachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1,  1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 

27622.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

27684.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

1^08  (1070).    Iliuliuk,  Unalaslika,  September  3,  1873.    W.  H.  Dall, 

19709  (1071).    lUuUuk,  Unalashka,  September  3,  1873.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27640.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  October  6,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

27641.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
21518.  St.  MichaeFs,  May  30, 1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 
27693.  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 
27696.  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

€.  PlevroneoteB  slaolaliw  Pallas. 

P.  gladalis  Pall.,  Itin.  vol.  ui,  p.  706— River  Obi. 

f  P.  deairicosua  Pall.,  Zoog.  Bos8.-ABiat.  iii,  424 — ^''mari  inter  Camtsobatoam 
et  Americam.'* 
27947.  Kotzebne  Sound,  September  2,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27700.  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

7.  Pleuroneotes  Franklinli  GUniher. 

Arctic  Seas  of  America  (Giinther).   Perhaps  identical  with  P.  gladalis 
PaUas. 

8.  Pleuroneotes  quadritaberctilatiia  Pallas. 

Sea  between  Eamtchatka  and  America  (Pallas). 
28025.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

9.  Lepidopaetta  bilineata  (Ayres)  Gill. 

Monterey  Bay  and  San  Francisco,  California  (Jordan  &  Gilbert); 
Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

27603.  Sitka,  June  3,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
28021.  Sitka,  Jnne  8,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27940.  Sitka,  Jnne  13,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27941.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

28013.  Port  Mulgrave,  Takatat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27601.  Chngachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1,  1880.    Sylvanns  Bailey, 

27942.  Port  Chatham,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27602.  St.  f^anl,  Kodiak,  July  12,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27621.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  12, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27673.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  23,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

27674.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  24,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 
27686.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  23, 1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 
27686.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1860.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 
28041.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

27644.  Hnmholdt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  20,  1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 

27943.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  19, 1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 
24018  (Tounur).  Popoff  Straits,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27642.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27639.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    Sylvanns  Bailey. 
27647.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  October  6,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean- 
2e003.  Nateekin  Bay,  Unalashka,  October  8, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
24009  (Young).  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

24019.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
24048.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DalL 

Proc  Nat.  Mas.  81 ^16  »ec.  ^^.l^^dogle 
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24053.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

24097  (1062).  Nazan  Bay.  Atka,  Angost  19, 1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
24100  (9B5).  Chichagoff  Harbor,  Attu,  June  20, 1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
24103  (1163).  St.  Paul  Island,  July  24, 1874.    W.  H.  DaU. 

10.  Idmanda  aspera  (Pallas)  Bean. 

PleuronedeB  €uper  Pall.,  Zoog.  Roi)8.-A8.,  Ui,  425. 

Oceano  orientali  (Pall.);  De  Castries  Bay  (Steind.  &  Kner). 

27944.  Sitka,  June  13,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

27945.  Sitka,  June  9,  18H0.    Sylvanus  Bailey. 

f  27591  (Juv.).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10,  1880.    W.  H.  DaU. 
27678.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak.    Wmiam  J.  Fisher. 

27631  9 .  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shuniagins,  July  19,  1880.    DaU  &.  Bean. 

27632  $ .  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  19,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 
27527  (Juv.).  Port  Clarence,  September  6,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27550  (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27593  (Juv.).  Indian  Point,  Siberia,  August  15,  1880.    W.  H.  DaU. 

11.  HippoglOBsoides  elaaaodon  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 
Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

27937.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27938.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shnraagins,  July  19,  1880.    DaU  Sl  Bean. 

27939.  niuliuk,  Unalasbka,  July  28,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
23970  (Juv.).  Alaska.    W.  H.  DaU. 

f  24020  (Juv.).  St.  MichaeVs.    W.  H.  DaU. 

12.  HippogloMns  vuigaiis  Fleming. 

Sea  between  Kamtchatka  and  America  (Pallas,  as  Pleuronectes  hippo- 
glo88U8)'j  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  Sitka 
(Bean). 

27652.  Port  Althorp,  June  20,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 
27670.  Port  Althorp,  June  20,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27707.  Port  Althorp,  June  20,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27706.  Chugachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  2,  1880.    H.  W.  McDonald. 

27708.  Chugachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1,  18H0.    Sylvanus  Bailey. 

27604.  Off  Marmot  Island,  near  Kodiak,  July  8,  laso.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27605.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
22466  (1098).  Unalashka.    W.H.Dall. 

22467.  St.  Michael's,  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 

13.  Athereathes  stomias  Jordan  <&  GUhert. 
San  Francisco  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

24096  (1140)  (Juv.).  Port  Etches,  12-18  fins..  May,  1874.    W.  H.  DaU. 

27677.  Off  Afognak  Island,  1880.    WiUiam  J.  Fisher. 

27683.  Off  Afognak  Island,  1880.    WilUam  J.  Fisher. 

27936.  Off  Popoff  Island,  Shumagins,  July  19,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

GADID^. 

14.  PoUaobina  chalcogrammus  (Pallas)  Jordan  <&  Gilhert. 

Monterey  Bay,  California  (Jor.  &  GUb.);  Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.)? 
Okhotsk  and  Kamtchatka  Seas  (Pallas,  as  Oadm  chalcogrammus). 

27989.  Chugachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
T28081  (Juv.).  Refuge  Cove,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    Da^ABean^.p 
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27637.  Pirate  Cove,  ShumaginB,  July  19, 1880.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27741.  Pirate  Cove,  Shumagins,  July  19,  18d0.    W.  H.  DalL 

27742.  Pirate  Cove,  Shumag^uB,  July  19,  1880.    £.  P.  Herendeen. 
19710.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 

23972.  Lat.  52°  32'(t)  N.,  Ion.  164°  20'  W.,  September,  1865.    George  Davidson. 
27918  (Juv.).  Iliuliuk,  Unalaahka,  July  31, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean, 
27958  (Juv.).  Iliuliuk,  Unalaahka,  July  31,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 
27957  (Juv.).  Chemofisky,  Unalashka,  October  2, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

15.  BoreogaduB  saida  (Lepech.)  Bean. 

f  Gadus  pygmams  Pallas,  Zoog.  R068.-A8.,  iii.    Off  Mouut  St.  Ellas. 

21525.  St.  Michaers,  February,  1877.    L.  If.  Turner. 

21526.  St.  Michael's,  February,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 

24031.  St.  Michael's,  February,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 
24070  (1066).  Alaska.    L.  M.  Turner. 

f  28096  (Juv.).  Lat.  66°  4V  N.,  Ion.  166°  35'  W.,  August  19, 1880.    Herendeen  &  Bean 
27570  (Juv.).  Cape  Lisburne,  Arctic  O.,  August  21,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27542.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27549.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13,  1880.    Dall  &.  Bean. 
27576,  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 
28005.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  12,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

16.  Gadus  morrhua  Linn  sens. 

Paget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  Cook's  Inlet  (Bean);  between 
Kamtchatka  and  America  (Pallas,  Zoog.,  181);  De  Castries  Bay  (Stein- 
dachner,  as  O.  macrocephalus). 

27654.  Sitka,  May  30,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27746.  Old  Sitka,  June  10,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27606.  Old  Sitka,  June  12,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27655.  Off  Marmot  Island,  July  8,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27656.  Off  Marmot  Island,  July  8,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 
27973.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  13, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

24109  (924)  (Juv. ).  Popoff  Strait,  July  5, 1872.    Capt.  W.  G.  HaU. 
27589  (Juv.).  Belkoffsky,  July  23,  1880.     Sylvanus  Bailey. 

24032.  IliuUuk,  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
24035.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24040  (Juv.).  lUuliuk,  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
28043  (Juv.).  DiuHuk,  Unalashka,  October  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27956  (Juv.).  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  2,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
28007  (Juv.).  Cheruofisky,  Unalashka,  October  1,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
28072  (Juv.).  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  2,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
t24(h29.  St.  Paul  Island,  9  fathoms.    W.  H.  Dall. 

17.  Ikficrogadas  prozlmtui  (Girard)  Gill. 

Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  California  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  Paget 
Sound  ( Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

27962.  Takutat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
T28059  (Juv.).  Yakutat  Bay,  June  24, 1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

18.  Tfleaia  gracilia  (Tiles.)  Swainson. 

GadwB  gradlU  Tiles;  G,  waehtia  Pallas. 

27931.  Port  Chatham,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27932.  St  Paul,  Kodiak,  July,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
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27909.  St.  Paul,  Kodlak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fiaher. 
9286.  St.  MichaeVs.    H.  M.  Bannister. 
27950.  Port  Clarence,  September,  1880.    ball  &.  Bean. 

19.  Lota  mactilosa  (Le8.)Rich. 

9607.  Nulato,  Yukon  River.    R.  Kenuicott  f 
10102  (647).  Nulato,  Yukon  River.    W.  H.  DalL 

LYCODID^, 

20.  OymneUs  ▼irldls  (Fabr.)  Reinbardt. 
23956.  Coal  Harbor,  Sbumagins.    W.  H.  DaU. 
23969.  St.  Micbael's,  October  10,  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 

26623.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27538  (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean, 
f  24001.  Unalasbka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

21.  Lycodea  Tumerii  Bean. 

21529  (Type).  St.  Michael's,  March  28,  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 
27659  (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13, 1880.    DaU  &.  Bean. 

22.  Lycodea  coocineuB  Bean. 

27748  (Type).  Big  Diomede  Island,  September  10, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

STIOHJEID-^. 

23.  StichaBaa  punctatiui  (Fabr.)  Reinbardt. 
26622.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 
27581.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  June  10,  1880.    W.  H.  DaU. 
21718.  St.  MichaeVs,  June,  29,  1874.    L.  M.  Turner. 
24012.  St.  MichaeVs.    H.  M.  Bannister. 

24.  8tich€eii8(r)RothrookiiBcan. 

This  may  represent  a  distinct  genus — see  Proc.  U.  S.  !Nat  Mus.,  vol. 
iv,  p.  147. 

27573  (Typos).  Cape  Lisbnme,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27565  (Types).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27580  (Types).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 

25.  Lumpenns  angaiUazls  (Pallas)  Girard. 

San  Francisco  to  Bellingham  Bay  (Cooper);  Bellingham  Bay  (Sock- 
ley);  Puget  Sonnd  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  Eamtchatka,  Aleutians,  anrf 
mainland  of  Alaska  (Pallas). 

27951.  Port  Mulgravis  Yakutat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
28067.  Port  Mnlgrave,  Yakntat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    Dall  &,  Bean. 
27988.  Chugachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1,  1880.     DaU  &  Bean. 
24077  (1211).  Port  Levasheff,  Unalasbka,  September  18,  1874.    W.  H.Dall. 
27525.  Ilialiuk,  Unalasbka,  July  28,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
28009.  Cbemoffsky,  Unalasbka,  October  1,  1880.    Dall  &,  Bean« 
127554  (Juv.).  Point  Belcber,  Arctic  Ocean,  August  27,  1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 
27544.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27575.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13,  1880.    £.  P.  Horendeen. 
2G621.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  15,  1880.    Dall  &,  Bean. 
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XIPHISTBBID^. 

26.  Zlphister  mpestris  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

Monterey  Bay,  California  ( Jor.  &  Glib.) ;  Paget  Sound  (Jor,  &  Gilb.). 

7813.  Vancouver  Island.    S.W.Heweon. 
275Q2.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 
2750e.  Sitka,  May  30,  1880.     Sylvanns  Bailey. 
24017.  Alaska.    W.H.Dall. 

27.  Xiphister  ohims  Jordan  Sc  Gilbert. 

Monterey  Bay  and  Paget  Soand  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

23968.' Adakh.    W.H.Dall. 
23964.  Amchitka.    W.H.DaU. 

28.  Axioplarcbiis  atropurptireas  (Kittlltz)  Gill. 

Monterey  Bay,  San  Francisco,  and  Paget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert, 
as  A.  alectrolophus);  Vancouver  Island  and  Fraser's  Eiver  (Gtlnther,  as 
A.  eruta-galli). 

27501.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27509.  Sitka,  June  1,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

28054.  Port  Mulgrave,  June  24,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

24014.  Kodiak.    Jno.  C.  TidbaU. 

24064  (1146).    Chagafka  Cove,  Kodiak,  June,  1874.    M.  Baker. 

24098  (1147).  Chagafka  Cove,  Kodiak,  June,  1874.    M.  Baker. 

28034.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

28088.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

23948.  Coal  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 
23955.  Coal  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 
24005.  Coal  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 
23980.  Sanborn  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 
23991.  Sanborn  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24078  (953).    Sanborn  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July,  1872.    Capt.  W.  G.  Hall. 

24086.  Popoff  Straits,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27584.  HiuUuk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.    S.  Bailey. 

23994.  Unalashka.    W.H.Dall. 

24084  (1187).  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24060  (1060).  Nazan  Bay,  Atka,  Augiist  19, 1873.    W.  H.  Dall. 

23949.  Amchitka.    W.H.Dall. 
23963.  Amchitka.    W.H.Dall. 

24071  (1025).  Kyska  Harbor,  July,  1873.    W.  H,  DaU. 
24057.  Port  Etches.    W.H.DalL 
6758.  St.  Michael's.    H.  M.  Bannister. 
22018.  St.  Michael's,  October  10,  1876.    L.  M.  Tumor. 
23979.  St.  Michael's.    L.  M.  Turner. 

29.  MorsDnoideB  doliobogaster  (Pallas)  Gill. 

Eamtchatka  (Pallas);  De  Castries  Bay  (Steind.  &  Kner);  Aleutian 
Islands  (Pallas). 

30.  MnrsBnoldeB  omatus  (Girard)  Gill. 

Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

24117.  Sitka.  L.  A.  Beardslee. 
27503.  Sitka.  L.  A.  Beardslee. 
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27517.  Sitka  (Indian  River),  June  8,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27996.  Sitka,  June  2,  1880.    Dall  A  Bean. 

27532.  Sitka,  June  3,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

24117.  Sitka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

28035.  Port  Mnlgrave,  Yakutat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

24056.  Port  Etches.    W.  H.  DaU. 

27568.  Chngachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1, 1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

28078.  Refuge  Cove,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

23992.  Kodiak.    W.  G.  W.  Harford. 

24102  (1147)  (Juv.).  Chagafka  Cove,  Kodiak,  June,  1874.    M.  Baker. 

2CI062.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  12,  1880.    W.  H.  Dall. 

23946.  Coal  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24105  (928)  (Juv.).  Coal  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  3, 1872.    W.  G.  HalL 

23981.  Sanborn  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27585.  Belkoffsky,  Alitwka  Peninsula,  July  23,  1880.    W.  H.  DalL 

27521.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.  '  Dall  &  Bean, 

27962.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27916.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  August  2,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

28044.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  October  6,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

23993.  Unahwhka.    W.  H.Dall. 

24002.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

23975.  Atka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
23957.  Adakh.    W.  H.  Dall. 
23950.  Amchitka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
23960.  Amchitka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24173.  /Attn,  June  23,  1879.    Dr.  Robert  White. 
24006.  Port  Moller.    W.  H.  Dall. 

31.  MuraBnoides  mmrillarlB  Bean. 

23999.  (Type)  St.  Paul  Island,  1872.    H.  W.  Elliott. 

ANAERHICHADID^. 

32.  AnarrhichaB  leptama  Bean. 

21509  (Type).  St.  Michael's,  1877.     L.  M.  Turner. 

21510  (Type).  St.  Michael's,  June  24,  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 

( )  Collection  of  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  San  Francisco. 

TRACHIKID^. 

33.  Bathymaster  algnatiia  Cope. 

Washington  Territory  (Bean) ;  Pnget  Soond  ( JoVdan  &  Gilbert). 

24036.  Sitka,  October  5,  1861.    W.  G.  W.  Harford. 

27924.  Sitka,  June  7,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean* 

27925.  Sitka,  1880.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27970.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

23954.  Coal  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  DalL 

24004.  Coal  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27646.  Off  Popoff  Island.,  Shumagins,  July  19,  1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 

27645.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean, 

23976.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24003.  Unalashka.  W.  H.  Dall. 
24016.  UnaLiahka.  W.  H.  DaU. 
24092.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DalL 
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TBICHODONTID^. 

34.  Ttichodon  SteUerl  C.  <&  Y. 

23947.  Coal  Harbor^  Shnmagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27980.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Unga  Island,  Shuniaginfi,  July  21, 1880.  Marons  Baker. 

23933.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24054.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24033  (1184).  Unalaehka,  September  1,  1874.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24050  (1168).  Cape  Etolin,  Nunivak  Island,  Jnly,  1874.    W.  H.  Dall. 

CYCLOPTERID^. 

35.  Bmnicrotremna  splnosuB  (Fabr.)  Gill. 

Cyclopterua  arUs  GUuther  (Esquiraanlt  Harbor). 

27505.  Uinliak,  Unalashka  (from  stomach  of  Alepidosaurtu  forox),  October,  1880. 

T.  H.  Bean. 

27506.  Ululiuk,  Unalashka  (from  stomach  of  Alepidosaurus  fer&x),  October,  1880. 

T.  H.  Bean. 

27507.  Iltalink,  Unalashka  (from  stomach  of  Alepidwaurus  forox),  October,  1880. 

T.  H.  Bean. 

.  St.  Paul  Island,  Angnst,  1868.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27548.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  Angnst  13, 1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

LIPAKIDID^. 

36.  Liparis  ptQcbelliis  Ayros. 

Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  California  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

f  28091.  St.  Panl,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 
27917.  ninlink,  Unalashka,  August  2, 1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

37.  Liparis  caUlodon  (Pallas)  Gttnthor. 
Kamtchatka  and  Aleutian  Islands  (Pallas). 

124063  (1137).  Port  Etches,  May,  1874.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27586.  Belkoffsky,  Aliaska  Peninsula,  July  23, 1880.    W.  H.  DaU. 

23990.  Sanborn  Harbor,  Shnmagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 

f  28037  (Jnv.).  Nateekin  Bay,  Uoalashka,  October  8,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean, 
f 23966.  Adakh.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24091  (1055).  Bay  of  Islands,  Adakh,  August,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
f  23951.  Amchitka.    W.H.Dall. 
f 23962.  Amchitka.    W.H.Dall. 
t24065  (1039).  Amchitka,  July,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
f  23978.  St.  Michaers.    L.  M.  Tnrnor. 

27546.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13, 1880.    Dall  &,  Bean. 

27536.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14, 1880.    DaU  A  Benn. 

38.  Iiipaxii  oydopas  Gttnther. 
Esquimanlt  Harbor  (Gtinth.). 

24046.  UnaUwhka.    W.  H.  Dull. 

24047.  Port  MoUcr.     W.  H.  Dall. 

39.  Liparis  gibbna  Bean. 

24010.  Captain's  Bay,  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
24047  (Type).  St.  Paul  Island,  1872.    H.  W.  Elliott. 
27545  (Type).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27535  (T^pe).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
26625(Type(.  Off  Cape  Tcbaplin,  Siberia,  August  15, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
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AQONID^. 

40.  EUpliagozins  barbatna  StoiDdaohner. 

Hakodadi  and  Kagasaki,  Japan  (Steind.) ;  <^  Eismeer,  znnachst  der 
BehringBStrasse"  (Steind.). 

28052.  Port  Molgrave,  Yakotat  Bay,  Jane  24, 1880.    DaU  &,  Beaa. 

14in)2.  Unalasbka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

27529.  Port  Claronoe,  September  6,  1880.  Dall  &.  Bean. 

41.  Podotheoua  aclpenaexiniia  C Pallas)  Gill. 

Paget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert) ;  Vancouver  Island,  Golf  of  Geor- 
gia (Giinther);  Unalashka  (Pallas). 

17125.  Port  Townsend,  Washington  Territory,  April  6, 1877.    J.  G.  Swan. 
7310.  Yanoouyer  Island.    A.  W.  Hewaon. 
f  27583  (Jnv.).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak.    W.  H.  DaU. 

24011  (Jnv.).  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 
f 27574  (Jay.).  Cape  Liabnme,  Ariiic  0.,  Angnst  21, 1880  (no  barbels).    DaU  4b  Bean. 

10134.  Alaska. 

42.  Podothecoa  triapinosua  (Lockington)  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

Santa  Barbara  and  San  Francisco,  California  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 
24060.  Sitka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

COTTIDJB, 

43.  Cottna  tsanioptema  Kner. 

Wien.  Sitzb.  Iviu;  1  Abth.,  310,  taf.  4,  fig.  10. 
?  24062  (Juv.).Hagmei8ter.    W.  H.  DaU. 

21522.  St.  Michael's.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21523.  St.  Michael's.    L.  M.  Turner. 

28004.  Point  Belcher,  Arctic  O.,  August  27,  1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 
127559  (Jut.).  Head  of  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  12,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

44.  Cottna  polyacanthooephalua  Pallas. 

Paget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  Off  Mount  St  Elia«  (Pallas). 

27661.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardsloe. 

27512  (Jnv.).  Sitka,  June  2,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

27607.  Sitka,  June  6,  1880.    Dall  A;  Bean. 

27665.  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakutat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27097.  Port  Mulgrave,  Takutat  Bay,  June  24, 1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

28039.  Refuge  Cove,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27625.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  11,  1880  (head).    B.  G.  Mclntyro. 

28063.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  12, 1880.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27986.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  24, 1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

29033.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

27623.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  19,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27624.  Pirate  Cove,  Popoff  Island,  Shumagins,  July  19, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
28031.  Popoff  Island,  Shnmagins,  July  20,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

19698  (1078).  lUuUuk,  Unalashka,  September  3.  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 

19699  (1079).  lUuliuk,  Unalashka,  September  3,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
27520.  niuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  28, 1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

27643.  DiuUuk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 
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27964.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  31, 1880.    DaU  &.  Bean. 

27638.  Ilioliak,  Unalashka^  October  15,  1880.    DuOl  <&  Bean. 

27671.  Illnlink,  Unalashka,  October  15, 1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

27946.  Ilinliuk,  Unalaehka,  October  6,  1880.    Dall  &,  Bean. 

23499.  Unalaahka.    W.  H.  DalL 

24075  (1215)  (Juv.).  Unalaahka,  60  ftns.,  September  18,  1874.    W.  H.  Dall. 

28008.  Cbemoffsky,  Unalaahka,  October  1,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27955.  Chemoffaky,  Unalaahka,  October  1, 1880.    Dall  &.  Bean. 

24099  (1062).  Nazan  Bay,  Atka,  Angnat  19, 1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 

23965.  Amchitka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
1239^^  (Juv.).  Port  Moller.    W.  H.  DaU. 

f  27571  ( Jny.).  Cape  Liabnme,  Arctic  O.,  Angnat  21,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
127543 (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

23944.  (Juv.)  Alaaka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

45.  Cottas  niger  Bean. 

23937.  Sanborn  Harbor,  Shumagins.    W.  H.  Dall. 

23928.  St.  Paul  laland,  1872.    H.  W.  EUiott. 

23929.  St.  Paul  laland,  1872.    H.  W.  Elliott. 

27952  (Typea).  St.  Paul  laland,  Angnat  6,  1880.    John  Armatrong. 

27971  (Typea).  St.  Paul  laland,  Angnat  6,  1880.    John  Annatrong. 

46.  Cottas  humiUs  Bean. 

21519.  St.  MichaeVa,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21520.  St.  Michael'a,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21521.  St.  Miohaera,  June  11,  1875.    L.  M.  Turner. 

27972  (Type).  Chamiaao  laland,  Eachacholtz  Bay,  AuguRt  31, 1880.     DaU  4b  Bean« 
27553  (Juv.) .  Point  Belcher,  Arctic  Ocean,  Angnat  27,  1880.    DaU  4b  Bean. 

f  24013  (Juv.).  Alaaka. 

47.  Aspldooottua  biaon  Girard. 

San  Francisco  and  Pnget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

27983.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

29038  (Juv.).   St.  Paul,  Kodiak.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

4a  Ceratooottna  diceraus  (Pallaa)  GiU. 

23932  (1108).  Sitka,  15  fma.  gu.  md.,  May,  1874.    W.  H.  DalL 

49.  Uranidea  mlcroatoma  Lockington. 

27516.  Indian  River,  Sitka,  June  8,  1880.     DaU  &  Bean. 
27534.  Indian  River,  Sitka,  June  11,  1880.    Sylvanua  Bailey, 
f  23927.  Sitka.    W.  H.  Dall. 
26922  (Type).  Kodiak.    W.  N.  Lockington. 
28071.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fiaher. 
27596.  Aleutian  Islanda.    A.  Greenebaum. 
28083.  lUuUuk,  Unalaahka,  Auguat  1,  1880.    Sylvanua  BaUey. 

50.  GymnacanthuB  piatilllger  (PaUaa)  Gill. 
Eamtchatka  and  Unalashka  (Pallas). 

24089  (1014  <&  1015).  Kyaka  Harbor,  July  7,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
f  27592  (Juv.).  Point  Belcher,  Arctic  Ocean,  Auguat 27, 1880.    DaU  4b  Bean. 
27560  (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  Auguat  12,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
26626.  Off  Cape  TchapUn,  Siberia,  Auguat  15,  1880.    W.  H.  DaU. 
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51.  OynmacanthiiB  galeatns  Bean. 

28097  (Types).  IlinUuk,  Unalashka,  July  30, 1880.    DaU  A  Bean, 
f  27595  (JuY.).  Off  Cape  Sabiuo,  Arctic  Ocean,  Angost  24, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

52.  Artediua  notospilotaa  Girard. 

Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  San  Francisco,  California  (Jor. 
&  Gilb.)5  Paget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

2%)36.  Sanbom  Harbor,  Shnmagina.    W.  H.  Dall. 
23934.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DalL 
23938.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

53.  HemllepidotaB  tracburus  (Pallas)  GUnther. 

San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert,  as  H.  tKbbsU). 

27609.  Sitka,  May  28,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27610.  Sitka,  May  29,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27750.  Sitka,  Jane  2,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. , 
27511  (Juv.).  Sitka,  June  2, 1860.    Dall  &'Bean. 
27901.  Sitka,  1880.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27664.  Port  Althorp,  Jnne  20,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

24104  (1140)  (Jnv.).  Port  Etches,  12  to  ISfins.,  May,  1874.    W.  H.  DalL 
27608.  Port  Chatham,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  5, 1880.    Dall  &.  Bean. 
T24094  (Jnv.).  Popoff  Strait.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24107  (925)  (Juv.).  Popoff  Strait,  Shumagins,  July  3,  1872.    W.  H.  DaU. 
f  24066  (931)  (Juv.).  Coal  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July,  1872.    W.  G.  Hall. 
124090  (934)  (Juv.).  Coal  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July,  1872,    W.  G.  HaU. 

23939  (Juv.).  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

23940  (1185)  (Juv.).  Unalashka,  9 to  16  fms.,  September  1, 1874.    W.  H.  DalL 

24108  (1013)  (Jnv.).  Kyska,  July  7, 1873.    W.  H.  Dall. 
24101  (1014)  (Juv.).  Kyska.    W.  H.  Dall. 

124079  (1019)  (Juv.).  Kyska,  July  7, 18r3.    W.  H.  Dall. 
T24072  (1026)  (Juv.).  Kyska,  July,  1873.    W.  H.  Dall. 
24095  (1036)  (Juv.).  Kyska,  10  fms.  in  Pass,  July,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 
124076  (1062)  (Juv.).  Nazan  Bay,  Atka,  Aug.  19,  1873.    W.  H.  Dall. 
124059  (1054)  (Juv.).  Bay  of  Islands,  Adakh,  August,  1873.    W.  H.  DalL 
T24085  (1040)  (Juv.).  Amchitka,  July  26,  1873. 
T24082  (986)  (Jnv.).  Chichagoff  Harbor,  Attn,  June  20,  1873.    W.  H.  Dall. 

54.  HemUepidotus  Jordaiil  Bean. 

Cottus  trdchurm  Pallas  (part),  referred  to  in  the  following  senteoce: 
^'^In  majori  specimine  color  supra  fusomy  subttts pallido-albus^  immacula^'^ 

27658.  Port  Althorp,  June  20,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean.   - 

27659.  Port  Chatham,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

27660.  Port  Chatham,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27611.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  12,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
29036.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

27612.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  17,  1880.    Dall  Sl  Bean. 

27613.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  17,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27614.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  17,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27615.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  17,  1880.  Dall  &  Bean. 
27634.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  19, 1880.  Dall  &,  Bean. 
27598  (Type).  lUuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  30,  1880.  Sylvanus  Bailey. 
28033  (Juv.).  lUuliuk,  Unalashka,  October  12, 1880.  Dall  &  Bean. 
27633.  IliuUuk,  Unalashka,  October  15, 1880.  DaU  &  Bean. 
23943.  lUuliuk,  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27749.  Chernoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  1,  1880.     Dall  &  Bean. 

27539  (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14,  1880.    P^l^J^^^Je 
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55.  Melletes  papillo  Bean. 

23751  (Type).  St.  Paul  Island,  1872.    H.  W.  Elliott. 

56.  I«eptocottiui  armatua  Girard. 

San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey 
Bay,  and  San  Francisco,  California  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  Puget  Sound 
(Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

6754.  Sitka.    F.  Bischoff. 
23931.  Sitka  (very  bad  state).    C.  S.  Bnlkley. 
27968.  Sitka,  May  31  to  June  8, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27976.  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakutat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    Dall  A  Bean. 
29037.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

57.  Oligocottus  macnloaus  Girard. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey  Bay,  and  San  Francisco,  OalifomiH'  (Jor. 
&  Gilb.);  Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

7815.  Vancouver  Island.    A.  W.  Hewson. 
13029.  Victoria.    Dall  &  Brown. 

675.5.  Sitka.    F.  Bischoff. 

7322.  Sitka,  August  18.    W.  H.  Dall. 
27504.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beatdslee. 

27514.  Sitka,  June  3,  1680.    Dall  <&  Bean. 
27531.  Sitka,  June  3,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27515.  Sitka  (Indian  River),  June  8, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
2d093.  AlexandroYsk,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  4,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

58.  Oligooottns  globioepB  Girard. 

Monterey  Bay  and  San  Francisco,  California  (Jor.  &  Gilb.);  Puget 
Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

6751.  Sitka.    F.  Bischoff. 

24083  (1147).  Cbagafka  Cove,  Kodiak,  June,  1874.    M.  Baker. 
23959.  Adakh.    W.  H.  DaU. 
23952.  Amchitka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

59.  TilglopB  pingelii  Reinbardt. 

Oft'  Point  Bingham,  Jacobi  Island,  Gulf  of  Alaska  (Bean). 
27541.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

60.  Blepsiaa  cirrhosua  (Pallas)  Gttnther. 

San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

24114.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

28061.  Port  Mulgrave,  Takntat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    DaU  A.  Bean. 

24039.  lUnliuk,  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27522.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.    Dall  &.  Bean. 

27919.  lUuUuk,  Unalasbka,  July  31,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

27960.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

28073.  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  2, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

24106  (1055)  (Jnv.).  Bay  of  Islands,  Adakb,  August,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 

24088  (1003)  (Juv.).  Kyska,  June  28,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU. . 

24087  (1035)  (Juv.).  Kyska,  10  fms.  in  Pass,  July  15, 1873.    W.  H.  DaU. 

24030  (Juv.).  St.  Paul  Island,  9  fathoms.    W.  H.  DaU. 
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61.  Blepsias  bUobnB  Cuv.  &  Yal. 
Kamtchatka  (Giinther). 

28061.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fiaher. 

62.  Nauticbthys  oculofasciatas  Girard. 

San  Francisco  and  Paget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

23941  (1185)  (Juv.).  Unalaahka,  Sept.  1,  1874.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24073  (1054)  (Juv.).  Bay  of  Islands,  Adakh,  August,  1873.    W.  H.  DalL 

24067  (Juv.).  Kyska.    W.  H.  DaU. 

27582  (Juv.).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10,  1880.    W.  H.  DaU. 

28066  (Juv.).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  12,  1880.    W.  H.  DaU. 

63.  Rhampbooottua  Richardaoni  Giinther. 

Galiforoia  (Lockington)  j  Fort  Bapert,  North  America  (Giinther). 

266^.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

HEMITRIPTERID^. 

64.  Hemitriptema  americanna  (Gmel.)  Stoier. 

H.  oavifroM  Lockington,  Kodiak. 

I  have  compared  Lockington's  type  with  H.  americanua  in  the  museam 
of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

SOOBP^NIDiB. 

65.  Bebaatichthya  maliger  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

Monterey  Bay  and  San  Francisco,  California  (Jor.  &  Gilb.);  Paget 
Sound  (Jor.&  GUb.). 

27713.  Sitka,  June  2,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean, 
f  27922  (Juv.).  Sitka,  June  9, 1880.    Corbin  BaU. 

66.  Sebaaticbthya  canrlnua  (Rich.)  Jor.  &  GUb. 
Paget  Sound  (Jor.  &  GUb.). 

2ni4.  Old  Sitka,  June  10, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

67.  Sebaaticbthya  mber  (Ayres)  Lockington. 

Santa  Barbara,  Monterey  Bay,  and  San  Francisco,  California  (Jor.  & 
Gilb.);  Paget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.);  off  Point  Bingham,  Jacobi  Island, 
Gnlf  of  Alaska  (Bean). 

68.  Bebaatichthya  melanopa  (Girard)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

Monterey  Bay  and  San  Francisco  (Jor.  &  Gilb.);  Paget  Sound  (Jor. 
&  Gilb.). 

27628.  Sitka,  May  28,  1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 
27921.  Sitka,  May  28,  1880.    A.  T.  Whitford. 
27747.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 
27675.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

69.  Bebaatiohthya  ciUataa  (Tiles.). 
Alentians  (Pallas,  as  Perca  variaJnUs). 

27255.  Kodiak.    D.  S.  Jordan. 
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GBIRIDM. 

70.  Hezagrammtis  asper  Steller. 

Kamtcbatka  (Pallas,  as  Lairax  hexagrammus), 

23930.  Sitka.     C.  S.  Bnlkley. 

27910.  Sitka,  May  31, 1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

27911.  Old  Sitka,  June  12,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27912.  Port  Mnlgrave,  Yakntat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.  Dall  <&  Bean. 
28060.  Port  Mulgraye,  Yakutat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.  Dall  A  Bean. 
28079  (JuY.).  Refuge  Cove,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean* 

T27974  (Juv.).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  13,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27650.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27961.  niulink,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    DaU  A  Bean. 
28045.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  October  6, 1880.    Dall  dc  Bean. 
23962.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

23985.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

23986.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 
23974.  Atka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

21530.  St.  Michaers,  June,  1875.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21531.  St.  Michael's,  June,  1875.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21532.  St.  Michael's,  June,  1875.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21533.  St.  Michael's,  February,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 

27528  (Juv.).  Port  Clarence,  September  6,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

71.  Hexagrammns  ordinatos  (Cope)  Bean. 

27987.  Old  Sitka,  June  2,  1880.    DaU.&  Bean. 

28027.  Popoif  Island,  Shumagins,  July  20,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27523.  Diuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27648.  lUullnk.  Unalashka,  July  28,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27649.  lUuUuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 
27967.  lUuUuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    DaU  dc  Bean. 
27975.  BiuUuk,  Unalashka,  October  6,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27935.  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  2, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
24042.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

2404a  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

72.  Beaagiaxiimtui  saperoiliotnui  (Pallas)  Jor.  &  GUb. 

Monterey  Bay  and  San  Francisco  (Jor.  &  Gilb.)^  Puget  Sound  (Jor. 
Oilb.);  Unalashka  (Pallas). 

5606.  Sitka.    F.  Bischoff. 

27666.  Port  Mulgraye,  Takutat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 

27913.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
29034.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

24051.  Kodiak.    F.  Bischoff. 

27934.  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  2,  1880.    DaU  A,  Bean. 

24172  (Skin).  Attu,  1879.    Dr.  Robert  White. 

73.  Hexagrammtm  soaber  Bean. 

23961  (Juv.)  (Type).  Amchitka.    W.  H.DaU. 

27920  (Jnv.)  (Type).  HiuUuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
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74.  Hexagrammus  decagrammtis  (Pallas)  Jot.  &  Gilb. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey  Bay,  and  San  Francisco  (Jor.  &  GUb.); 
Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.) ;  off  Mount  St-  Elias,  Gulf  of  Alaska  (PaUas). 

^627.  Sitka,  June  3, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27709  $ .  Old  Sitka,  June  10,  1860.    DaU  &.  Bean. 

27626.  Old  Sitka,  Jnne  12,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27710^.  Old  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27711  $ .  Old  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslce. 

27653.  Chatham  Strait,  June  20,  1880.    Marcus  Baker. 

24022.  Uualashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

75.  Fleurogramnnui  monoptexygioa  (Pallas)  Gill. 

Unalashka  (Pallas,  as  Lahrax  monopieryffim). 

27112.  KodUk.    D.  S.  Jordan. 

29035.  St.  Paul,  KodJak.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

27930.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  October  7,  1880.    Robert  Ki«g. 

27933.  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  October  2, 1880.    Dall  A  Bean. 

27954.  Chemoffsky,  Unalashka,  Octol^er  2,  1880.    Dall  A  Beau. 

24174  (Skin).  Attu,  June  23, 1879.    Dr.  Robert  White. 

76.  Ophiodon  elongatua  Girard. 

Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey  Bay,  San  Francisoo  (Jor. 
&  GUb.);.  Puget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 
27657.  Sitka,  June  7, 1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

77.  Anoplopoma  fimbria  (Pallas)  Gill. 

Monterey  Bay,  San  Francisco,  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert); 
off  Mount  St  Elias,  Alaska  (Pallas,  as  Qndus  fimbria). 
27745.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

AMMODYTID^. 

78.  Ammodytes  americantui  De  Kay. 

A,  peraonatus  Girard. 

Monterey  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

24055  (1105).  Sitka,  May,  1874.    W.  H.  DalL 

24113.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

28040.  Sitka,  May  31,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

28055.  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakntat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27993.  Chugachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

28070.  Port  Chatham,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

24110  (1152).  Semidi  Islands,  12  to  28  fms.,  June,  1874.    W.  H.  DaU. 

28011.  Humboldt  Bay,  Sbumagins,  July  21,  1880.    H.  W.  McDonald. 

24093  (1210).  Unalashka,  20  fms.,  September  18, 1874.    W.  H.  DaU. 

24028.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  June  4.     W.  H.  Dall. 

27963.  Iliuliuk,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

24008.  Captain's  Bay,  Unahishka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

28006.  Cbernoifsky,  Unalashka,  October  1,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

24034.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

240SI  (1038).  Constantino  Bay,  Amchitka,  July  24,  1873.    W.  H.  DaU, 

27526.  Port  Clarence,  September  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

28014.  Port  Clarence,  September  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
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2S024.  Port  Clarence,  September  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27556  (Jnv.).  Point  Belcher,  Arctic  Ocean,  Angnst  27, 1880.    Dall  A  Bean. 

27562.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  12,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

27577.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13,  1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 

79.  Axmnodytes  alaacanus  Cope. 

16667.  Sitka.    F.  Biscboff. 

24115.  Sitka  (180  skin-folds).    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

PSYCHROLUTID^. 

80.  Psychrolatea  paradoxus  GUntLer. 

Vancouver  Island  (Giintber);  Kodiak  Island  (collection  of  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  of  San  Francisco). 

ESOOID^. 

81.  Baoz  Indus  Linn. 

Yukon  Eiver  (Dall). 

6886.  Fort  Simpson,  British  America. 
7552.  Fort  Resolution.    R.  Eennicott. 
8827.  Fort  Rae.    R.  Kennicott.. 
8158.  Slave  Lake.    R.  Kennicott. 

UMBRID-^. 

82.  Dallla  pectoralis  Bean. 

6661  (Types).  St.  Michaers.    H.  M.  Bannister. 
23498  (Types).  St.  Michael's,  February,  ISTT.    L.  M.  Turner. 

MICROSTOMIDiE. 
83*  Osxnems  denies  Steindachner. 
De  Castries  Bay,  Siberia  (Steind.). 

r28058(JuY.).  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakntat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

21527.  St.  MichaeVs,  February,  1877.    L.  M.  Tumor. 

21528.  St.  Michael's,  February,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 
27914.  Port  Glaronce,  September  8,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean; 
27981.  Port  Clarence  (dried),  September  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

84.  Oaznems  spixlnchns  (Pallas)  f 

r  O.  dentex  Steind. 
275fi8.  Kotzebue  Sound,  September  2, 1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 

85.  MaUotns  vUlosus  (Miiller)  Cuv. 

Kamtchatka  and  islands  between  Asia  and  America  (Palla«). 

24118.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

28022.  Sitka,  September,  1879.     L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27990.  Chugachik  Bay,  Cook*s  Inlet,  July  1,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

28080.  Refuge  Cove,  Cook^s  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

28038.  Off  Marmot  Island  (cod  stomach),  July  8,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

6664.  St.  MichaeVs.    H.  M.  Bannister. 
24038.  Bering  Strait.    Wm.  Stimpson. 

27572  (Juv.).  Cape  Lisbume,  Arctic  O.,  August  21,  1880.     Dall  &  Bean. 
27555  (Juv.).  Point  Belcher,  Arctic  O.,  August.  27,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27563 (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  12,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27564  (Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  12,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27579(Juv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  August  13,  1880.    E.  P.  ^^.J5B9§e@QQQ[^ 
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86.  Hypomettos  olidos  (Pallas)  GilL 

De  Castries  Bay  (Euer,  as  Osmerus  oligodon)'j  streams  and  lakes  of 
Kamtcbatka  (Pallas,  as  Salmo  olidus). 

23973.  St.  Michael's,  May  20,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 
24044.  St.  Michael's.    L.  M.  Turner. 

87.  fiypomeBUB  pretiosns  (Girard)  GilL 

San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert,  as  H.  olidus.) 

27995.  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakutat  Bay,  June  24,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

88.  Thaleichthsrs  pacificfiB  (Rich.)  Girard. 

Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  VancouTer 
Island  (Giinther). 

24170.  Stickene  River,  July,  1879.    Dr.  Robert  White. 

24111.  Wrangell,  1880.    R.  D.  Crittenden. 

24112.  Southern  Alaska.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 
24116.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

24661.  Sitka  (dried).    W.  H.  Dall. 

28001.  Chilkat  River,  June,  1880.    Marcus  Baker. 

24122.  Katmai,  Aliaska,  1880.    B.  G.  Molntyre. 

COEEGONIDiB. 

89.  CoregoniiB  laurettas  Bean. 

9606.  Nulato,  Yukon  River.    R.  Kennicott. 

24023.  Nulato,  Yukon  River.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24024.  Nulato,  Yukon  River.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27915  (Type).  Port  Clarence,  September  8,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27695  (Types).  Point  Barrow,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

90.  Ck>regonii8  Merckli  GUnther,  variety. 

Kolima  and  other  Siberian  rivers  (Pallas,  as  8dlmo  clmpeaidetj  fids 
Giinther). 

23995.  St.  Michael's,  February,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 
27698.  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

91.  Coregonnfl  clupeifoxmia  (Mitchill)  Milner. 
Great  Lake  Eegion  to  Polar  Sea  (Jordan). 

T7274.  Fort  Rae,  Sfave  Lake. 

9521.  St.  Michael's.    H.  M.  Bannister. 
T  23996  (Juv.).  St.  Michael's.    L.  M.  Turner. 

27790.  Nulato,  Yukon  River.    W.  H.  Dall. 

27791.  Nulato,  Yukon  River.     J.  T.  Dyer. 
24026.  Yukon  River.    W.  H.  Dall. 

92.  Coregontis  KexmlcottU  Milner. 

8971  (Type).  Fort  Good  Hope,  British  America.    R.  Kennicott. 
9605.  Nulato,  Yukon  River.    R.  Kennicott. 

24025.  Nulato,  Yukon  River,  March  27,  1867.    W.  H.  Dall. 
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,93.  Coaregontis  qnadrllataralis  Rich. 

Arctic  Oceau  and  rivers  of  Arctic  North  America  (Giinther). 

27793.  Slave  Lake.    R.  Keonicott. 

27792.  Nulato,  Yukon  River,  April  21,  1867.    W.  H.  Dall. 

24000  ( Juv.).  Fort  Yukon,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 

94.  Thymallus  aignller  (Rich.)  Cur.  &  Val. 

Lakes  and  rivers  north  of  Mackenzie  Biver  (Bioh.). 

9503.  St.  Miohael'B.    H.  M.  Bamii«ter. 
7993.  Nulato,  Yukon  River.    W.  H.  DaU. 

SALMOI^ID^. 

95.  Salvelliras  malnui  (Walh.)  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

f  Sdlmo  eurUus  Pallas. 

McGlond  Biver,  California  (Bean);  Oolumbia  Biver  and  Pnget  Sound 
(Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

27731.  Sitka,  May,  1880.    A.  T.  Whitford. 

27734.  Sitka,  May  31,  1880.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27739.  Sitka.  L.  A.  Beardslee. 
27906.  Sitka.  L.  A.  Beardslee. 
24120.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27730.  l^lka  (Indian  River),  July  to  August,  1879.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 
27733.  Sitka,  May  31,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27735.  Sitka,  May  31,  1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

27.513.  Sitka  (Pyloric  ciBca),  June  2,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27518  (Juv.).  Sitka  (Indian  River),  June  8,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27G20.  Sitka,  June  8, 1880.    Dall  &.  Bean. 
27599.  Old  Sitka,  June  2, 1880.    Dall  d^  Bean. 

27732.  Old  Sitka,  June  2,  1880.    Dall  A  Bean. 
27729.  Port  Althorp,  June  18-19,  1880.    DaU  &.  Bean. 

27992.  Chngachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  1,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27728.  Refuge  Cove,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

27740.  Refuge  Cove,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  6,  1880.    DaU  A  Bean. 
27969.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

27727.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  10,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

28029.  Humboldt  Harbor,  Shumagins,  July  20,  1880.    W.  H.  DaU. 

28096  (Juv.).  Little  Koninshi  Island,  Shumagins,  July  16, 1880.    W.  H.  DalL 

23964.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

19702  (1080).  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

27726.  niulink,  Unalashka,  July  28, 1B80.    DaU  ^  Bean. 

27966  (Juv.).  lUuUuk^  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27597.  niiuUuk,  Unalashka,  July,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 

28002.  Nateekin  Bay,  Unalashka,  October  8,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

23967.  Kyska  Harbor.    W.  H.  DalL 

21511.  St.  Michael's,  February,  1877.    L.  M.  Tumor. 

21512.  St.  Michael's,  Februa)ry,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21514.  St.  Michael's,  February,  1877.    L,  M.  Turner. 
21517.  St.  Michael's,  March,  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21513.  UnalaklUt  River,  March,  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21515.  Unalaklik  River,  March,  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 

21516.  Unalaklik  River,  March,  1876.    L.  M.  Turner. 
27724.  Port  Clarence,  September  8, 1880.    DaU  dc  Bean. 
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27691  (Skin).  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

27692  (Head).  Northern  Ala^a,  1880.    Oapt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 
27701  (Skin).  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

27569  (Juv.).  Cape  Lisbnme,  Arotio  Ooean,  Angust  21»1880.  Dall  A  Bean. 

19707  (966).  Alaska.    W.  H.  DalL 

27725.  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  Angnst  12-13, 1880.    Dall  A  Bean. 

28046  (Caeca).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia^  Angnst  13, 1860;    T.  H.  Beaa. 

96.  Salmopuiptiratiia  Pallas. 

Monterey  Bay,  San  Francisco,  Colnmbia  Biver,  and  Paget  Soand 
( Jordan  &  Gilbert) ',  rivers  Bolschaya  and  Bystray a,  Kamtchatka(Pal]a8). 

24119.  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27902.  Sitka,  May  29, 1880.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 
r27905.  Sitka,  Jnly  or  Angust,  1879.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27906.  Sitka,  July  or  Aagast,  1879..    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27907.  Sitka.   L.  A.  Beardslee. 

97904.  Sitka,  May,  1880.    A.  T.  Whitford. 

27903.  Sitka,  Jane  1-3,  1880.    W.  M.  Noyes. 
24123.  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    W.  G.  W.  Hartod. 
27690.  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Ho(^b» 
27699.  Northern  Alaska,  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

97.  Salmo  Qalrdnari  Rich. 

Monterey  Bay,  Ban  FrancisoOi  Columbia  Siver,  and  Paget  Sound 
(Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

27662  9 .  Sitka,  June  9, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

27738  $  (Skin).  Sitka,  June  10,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

24125  (Eggs).  Sitl^,  June  10, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

27533  9  ^Pyloric  c»oa).  Sitka,  June  10,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

24124  (Juv.).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  1880.    W.  G.  W.  Harford. 

98.  Salmo  Ixldeus  Oibbons. 

I  have  doubtfully  referred  to  this  species  the  following  young  ^eci- 
men: 

28023.  Sitka,  July  or  Angust,  187^.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

99.  Onoorhynohiis  ohonicha  (Walb.)  Jor.  &  Oilb. 

Monterey  Bay,  San  Fran6isco,  Columbia  Eiver,  and  Puget  Sound 
■(Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

27676  (Skui).  Eassiloy  River,  Cook's  Inlet,  1880.    William  J.  Flaher. 

27680  (Skin).  Kassilov  River,  Cook's  Inlet,  1880.    WiUiatn  J.  Pisher. 
27679  (Skin).  Alaska,  1880.    William  J.  Fisher. 

27681  (Skin).  Alnkft,  1880.    William  J.  Fisher. 

27682  (Spermaries).  Alaska,  1880.    William  J.  Flaher. 
27716  (Belly).  Yukon  River.    Steward  of  steamer  St.  Paxil. 

100.  Onoorhynchns  keta  (Walb.)  Gill  &  Jordan. 

San  Francisco,  Columbia  River,  and  Paget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

27737  9  (Skin).  Old  Sitka,  June  12, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

27617  ^  (sinn).  Alexandrovsk,  Cook's  Inlet,  Jnly  4, 1880.    J.  Ciohen. 

28050  (CaBca  and  spermaries).  AlexandroYsk,  Cook's  Inlet,  July  4, 1880.    J.  Oiii«n. 

27618  (Head).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  13,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
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27619  (Skin).  St.  Paul,  Eodia^  July  11, 1^.    Dall  &  Bean. 
28010  (Eggs).  St.  Paul,  Eodiak,  July  1£^  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27221.  Bering  Strait,  1880.    D.  S.  Jordan. 
fafeS7  (Skin).  ^'Northern  Alaska,"  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper, 

27688  (Skin).  '^Northem  Alaska,"  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

27689  ^  (Skin).  "Northern  Alaska  »  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

27702  (Skin).  ''Northern  Alaska,"  1880.    Capt.  G.  L.  Hooper. 

27703  (Skin).  '^Northern  Alaska,"  1800.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

27704  (Skin).  '< Northern  Alaska,"  1860.    Capt.  0.  L.  Hooper^ 

103.  Qncorhynohns  nerka  (Walb.)  GKll  A  Jordan. 
Columbia  Biver  and  Paget  Sound  (Jordan  ft  Gilbert). 

27635  (Skin).  Hialiok,  Unalashka,  July  27,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

27636  (Skin).  IliuUuk,  Unalashka,  July  30, 1880,    T,  H.  Bean. 

102.  Oncorhynohns  kfautch  (Walb.)  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

San  Francisco,  Columbia  Elver,  and  Paget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 
T28042  (  Jqv.).  Near  Hot  Springs,  Baranoff  Kland,  Jone  5, 1880.    E.  P.  Hetendeen. 

27927  (JaT.)-  Sitka.    L.  A.  Beardslae. 

28018  ( Jnv.).  Old  Sitka,  Jium  2, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

28056  (Jnv.).  Port  Mulgrave,  Yakatat  Bay,  Jone^  1880.    DaU  ^b  Bean. 

27928  (Jqv.).  lUnlink,  Unalashka,  July  31,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
T 27959  (Jar.).  lUnlink,  Unalashka,  Jnly  31,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27929  (Jnv.).  Ilinlink,  Unalashka,  October  6,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 
27712  ^.  lUnliak,  Unalashka^  Ootober  12, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27721  S  (Skin).  lUnUok,  Unaiashka,  October  12,  1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
28032  ^  (C»ca).  ninUak,  Unalashka,  October  12, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27720  S  (Skin).  Nateekin  Bay,  Unalashka,  October  8, 1880.    T.  H.  BeMi. 

27722  $  (Skin).  Nateekin  Bay,  Unalashka,  October  8, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

27723  ^ .  Nateekin  Bay,  Unalashka,  October  8, 1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 
28036  (Cffica).  Nateekin  Bay,  Unalashka,  October  8,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27719  9  (Skin).  Chemoifsky,  Unalashka,  October  1, 1880.    E.  P.  Herendeen. 
27953  (Jnv.).  Chexnoffiiky,  Unalashka,  Ootobee  1, 1880.    DaU  <&  Bean. 

T 23983  (Jqv.).  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

103.  Oncorhynohtis  gorbnscha  (Walb.)  GiU  &  Jordan, 

De  Castries  Bay  (Steindachner,  as  0.  proteus)',  Plover  Bay,  Siberia 
(Bean)^  San  Francisco,  Columbia  Eiver^  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  & 
Gilbert).     . 

27743  ^  ^k  $ .  Befage  Cove,  Cook's  Inlet,  Jaly  6,  1880.    Dall  &  Bean. 
27715  ^  (Skin).  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  July  11, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 

27744  $ :  St.  Paul,  Kodiak,  Jaly  11, 1880.    DaU  A  Bean. 

ALBPIDOSAUBIDJS* 

104.  AlepldoaanniB  ferox  Lowe. 


Unalashka  (bad  fltate).    W.  H.  DaU. 
27705  (Skin).  lUuHak,  UDala«hka,  October  7, 1880.    Bobert  King. 

105.  Alepidoaauma  borealla  Gill. 
Pog^t  Soond  <  Jordan  i?  Gilbert). 
23971.  Captain's  Harbor,  Un^aahka.    Geo.  Davidson. 
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OLXJPEID^. 

106.  Clupea  mlrabilis  Oiiard. 

Kamtchatka  (Pallas,  as  0.  harengus)]  San  Diego  to  Paget  Soimd 
(Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

27948.  Sitka,  Jnly,  1879.    L.  A.  Beardslee. 

27978.  SHka,  May,  1880.    L.  A.  Bearddee. 
27977.  Old  Sitka,  Jnne  10,  1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 

27979.  Port  Althorp,  Judo  19,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27949.  Port  Mnlgrave,  Jnne  24, 1880.    DaU  &.  Bean. 

27923.  Chugachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  Jnne  90, 1880.    E.  P.  Herandeen. 

27984.  Chngachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  Jnly  1, 1880.    £.  P.  Herendeen. 

27566.  Chngachik  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  Jnly  1, 1880.    W.  H.  DalL  ^ 

27524.  ninlink,  Unalashka,  Jnly  28,  1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 

27718.  lUnUnk,  Unalashka,  Angnst  1, 1880.    DaU  <&  Bei^ 

27717.  DinUnk,  Unalashka,  Jnly  31,  1880.    S.  Bailey. 

24021.  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DaU. 

20863.  St.  Michael's,  Jnne  10, 1877.    L.  M.  Tornw. 

20864.  St.  Michael's,  Jnne  10,  1877.    L.  M.  Turner. 
28019.  Port  Clarence,  September  8, 1880.    DaU  ^  Bean. 
24049.  Alaska?    W.  H.  DaU. 

107.  SprateUoidos  bryoporas  Cope. 

Alaska  (Cope). 

CATASTOMID^. 

108.  Catostomoa  lon^offtila  Le  Snenr, 
Nulato,  Yukon  Eiver  (DaU). 

M  AST  AOBMBBLID^  t 

109.  PtUlohtfays  Ooodai  Bean. 

26019  (Type).  lUnUnk,  Unalashka,  Jnly  28, 1880.    DaU  ^b  Bean. 

ACIPENSEBIDJE. 

110.  Adpenaer  medlroatxla  Ayres. 

San  Francisco  and  Columbia  Biver  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 
27697  (202).  "Northern  Alaska",  1880.    Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper. 

If  this  specimen  is  really  Alaskan,  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  fiom  Uiftt 
Territory. 

CHlMiBBIDiE. 

111.  ChinuMra  CoUiai  Bennett. 

Monterey  Bay,  San  Francisco,  and  Pnget  Bound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert); 
Esquimault  Harbor  (Gtlnther). 

24041.  Alaska. 

24171  i .  Alexander  Archipelago,  Jnly,  1879.    Dr.  Robert  White. 

EAIID^. 

112.  Raia  binooulata  Girard.^ 

Monterey  Bay,  San  Francisco,  and  Puget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert)' 

27667  9  (Jaws).  Sitka,  Jnne  2, 1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27668  9  (Jaws).  Sitka,  Jnne  3, 1880.    DaU  &  BeaA^tized  by ^OOglC 
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27669  (Jaws).  Port  Althorp,  Jane  20, 1880.    Dall  <&  Bean. 

27629  ^  (Jaws).  St.  Paul,  Eodiak,  July  10,  1880.    DaU  &  Bean. 

27630  9  (Jaws).  St.  Paul,  Eodiak,  July  10,  1880.    Dall  &.  Bean. 
27672  ^.St.Panl,Kodiak,  July  23, 1880.    Wm.  J.  Fisher. 

113.  Raia  pannifera  Bean. 

24037  (Jaws  and  sknU).  Unalashka.    W.  H.  DalL 

27651   $  (Type).  IHnlinlc,  Unalashka,  October  12, 1880.    DaU  &.  Bean. 

28098  ^  (Jaws,  claspers,  &c.).  St.  Michael's,  1876.    L.  M.  Tnmer. 

114.  Bala  batia  Pallas  (not  Linnsns). 
Aleatians,  KurileSy  Kamtchatka  (Pallas). 

SPINAOIDJB. 

115.  0<]ita]iia  aoanthlas  T^'^^t 

Santa  Barbara,  Monterey  Bay,  San  Francisco,  and  Paget  Sound 
(Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

6756  (Jnv.).  Sitka.    F.  Bisehoff. 
27663  S '  Sitka  Bay,  Jnne  9, 1880.    S.  Bailey. 

28048  (Jaws).  Sitka  Bay,  June  9,  1880.    S.  Bailey. 

28049  (Jaws).  Port  Althorp,  June  20, 1880.    T.  H.  Bean. 
27616.  Off  Marmot  Island,  July  8, 1880.    Dall  &.  Bean. 

PETROMYZONTm^. 

116.  AmmoocBtea  anreus  Bean. 

21524  (Type).  Anvik,  Tnkon  River,  1877.    L.  M.  Tnmer. 
T  24045  (Juy.).  Fort  Yukon,  1877.    L.  II.  Turner. 
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Most  of  the  species  named  in  this  appendix  are  known  to  occur  in 
waters  bordering  upon  the  limits  of  Alaska,  and  will  doubtless  be  found 
by  future  investigators.  To  these  are  added  certain  others,  described  by 
Pallas,  Tilesius,  and  Guvier  and  Valenoiannes,  concerning  which  little  is 
known,  but  which  may  yet  &11  into 'the  hands  of  collectors  in  the  region 
under  discussion  and  become  established  elements  of  Ae  Alaeluui  fiuinft. 

GASTBROSTEID^. 

1.  GMtsterosteoB  aculeatos  L.  var.  gynmumii  CQlr. 
Kamtchatka  (Pallas,  as  Oasteracanthtu  aculeatu^). 

PLEUEONBCTIDJa. 

2.  Plauroneotes  pinnifaaciatiui  Stoiikd*    (Do  CMtries  Bay.) 

3.  Pleoroneotes  PaUaail  Steind.    (Kamtchatka.) 

4.  Paropluya  vetnlns  Oirard.    (Pnget  Bound.    Jordan  dc  Gilbert.) 

5.  Parophrys  iaohyums  Jordui  A  Gilb«kt.    (Paget  Sound.) 

6.  Plenronichtfaya  ooBnoaoa  Gixard.    (Paget  Soand.    Jordan  A  GUbert) 

7.  Hippogloaaoides  Jordan!  Lockington.    (Pnget  Soand.    Jordan  &  Gilbert) 

8.  Hippogloflaoldoa  eadUa  Jordan  &  Gilbert.    (Pnget  Sonnd.) 

GADIDJE. 

9.  (S-adna  navaga  Eolrenter.    (De  Castries  Bay*    Steindachner.) 

10.  MerlaoiuaprodaotQa(Ayre8)GilI.  (DeCaatriasBay.  Steindachner,  as  Borw^^oAi' 

produotus,) 

COKQEOOADID^. 

11.  Soytallna  cerdale  Jordan  &,  Gilbert.    (Pnget  Sonnd.) 

LYOODIDJE. 

12.  07mnelia(f)  atigma  (Bennett)  Gthr.    (Kotzebne  Sonnd.    Lay  &  Bennett) 

13.  Zoaroea  elongatoa  Ener.    (De  Castries  Bay.) 

STICHJEIDiB. 

14.  StIchssQa  hezagranunns  Tar.  Kner.    (De  Castries  Bay.) 

15.  Stiohasna  enneagiammoa  Ener.    (De  Castries  Bay.) 

16.  StichaBopaia  nana  Ener.    (De  Castries  Bay.)  (ToO^C 
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XIPHISTERm^. 

17.  AnojdaiabM  «tootrailoi>lHW  (PaUa^)  Joidan  A  OUbort.    (Talak  UAnd,  Golf 
of  Penshin.    Pallas,  as  Blennius  aJectorolophus.) 

1&  Zlpblster  mnocMva  (Giiaxd)  Jordan.    (Pnget  Sound.    Jordan  &.  Gilbert.) 

19l  Apodiohthys  flaTldns  Gixard.    (Vancoaver  laland.    Gttnther.)  • 

20.  Apodiohth3rs  fticonun  Jordan  &  Gilbert.    (Paget  Sonnd.) 

21.  McanuotcMmm  qninquemaonlatas  (Kner. ).    (De  CaBtries  Bay.  Kner,  as  Centrtmo' 

Uu  qMinquemaoulatua). 

22.  MnmnoidM  faaclatna  (Bl.  Schn.)  Gill.    (Amor  River.  Steindacbner,  as  Ceii- 

tnmotuB  faaciatua,) 

23.  MnrsBDoldea  taenia  (Pall.).  (Knriles.  Pallas,  as  Blennius  iania.) 

24.  AatetnppteiTx  apua  (C.  ^^V.).  (Kamtchatka.  Tilesiim.) 

Opkidium  (WBOahna  Tilesins^Me  GUnther. 
Blenmut  gunnellus  Pallas  ftde  Gttnther. 

anarrhichadidjb;. 

25.  AnazThiohaa  orientalis  Pallas.    (Kamtcliaika,) 

26.  AnazThlohthys  ooeUatna  Ayres.    (Paget  Sound.  Jordan  A,  Gilbert.) 

BLEKNIIDiB. 

27.  Blennina  (?)  p^yaotooephaliui  Palla&    (Kamtchatka.) 
Perhaps  a  species  of  Carelophvs. 

2a  OnnneUops  roseiu  (Pallas).    (Karilea.    PaUas,  as  Blenmius  roaewi.) 

BATBACHID^. 

29.  Poriohthys  porodasimtui  (0.  &  V.)  Giintbec     (Pnget  Sonnd.    Jordan  dc  Gil- 
bert) 

OOBLBSOCIDiB  t  ftde  Ounther. 
3a  Cyokyptania  (?)  tttellaii  Pallas.    (Kamtchatka.) 
3L  Cycloptenis  (?)  Tentrlooans  Pallas.    (Kamtchatka.) 

LIPAEIDIDiB. 

32.  CaieprootM  #«]«tln<MMa  (Pallas)  GilL    (Kamtehatka.    Pallas.) 

AGOHID^. 

33.  Aa|iidopborold«a  InTtnla  GItnther.    (Yanconver  IsUind.} 

34.  Agonva  (?)  •(•gepbtlMlaRia  TUeains.    (Knzite.) 

35.  Agonna  (?)  ImvigtLtaM  Tileslns.    (Sagalien  Island.) 

^6.  Braohyopaia  dodeoaSdma  (TUea).     (Kamtchatka.    Tilesins,  aa  Agomu^Mhf   ^^^ 
kaSdrui.) 
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37.  Braohyppsis  rostratiM  (Tiles.)  Gill.     (Euutohatka.    Tilefliiu,  m  Apommnm- 
traiu:) 

Eamtdiafta  and  Knriles  (Pallas,  as  PhdUmffiitn  Juiijanmu.) 

14936.  Eamtchfttka.    Gordon  Ptinoe. 

3a  Botfaragoniu  Swanll  (Steind.)  Gill.    (Pnget  Sound.    Stdnd.,  as  ffyfrngomm 
Swani,) 

39.  Hypsagcmtui  qaadrioornla  (C.  dc  V.)  GiU.    (Kamtehfttka.    C.  &  Y.,  mAifiio- 

pkams  quadrieomiB.) 

14937.  Eamtchatka.    Gordon  Prinoe. 

COTTIDiES. 

40.  Aaoeliohtfays  rliodoma  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 
Paget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

15030.  Victoria.    Dall  &  Brown. 

41.  Cottns  quadxloomia  Pallaa  ( f  not  of  Linnens).    Kamtchntluk 

42.  Cottna  meitenall  C.  A  Y.    Kamtohatka. 

43.  Cottns  Jaok  C.  &  Y.    Eamtchatka. 

44.  Cottns  Brandti  Steind.    (Amnr  Biver.) 

45.  Cottns .  decastrensis  Ener.    (Do  Castjies  Bay. ) 

46.  Cottns  ▼ermcosns  Bean. 

27547  (Type).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  Angnst  13, 1860.    Dall  &  Bean. 

47.  Cottns  aztUaxls  (Gill.)  Bean. 

BareocoituM  axillarU  Gill. 
34027  (Type).  Avateha  Bay,  Eamtchatka. 

48.  Gymnaoanthna  olavlger  (Q.  &  Y.).  (Eamtchatka.    G.  &.  Y.,  as  CoUm  danger,) 

49.  Porooottna  tentaonlatns  (Ener). 

50.  Forooottns  qnadxifilis  Gill. 

6227  (Type).  Avatcfaa  Bay,  Eamtchatka.    Wm.  Stimpson. 
27537.  Plorer  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14, 1880.    Dall  A  Bean. 

51.  Magalooottns  platyoephalus  (Pallas)  Gill. 

Kamtchatka  &  America — (Pallas,  as  Oottus  platyaphdlus.) 

52.  Icelns  hamatns  Eroyer. 

27540  (Jav.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14, 1680.    DaU  A  Bean. 
27551  (Jnv.).  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  September  14, 1880.    DaU  &,  Bean. 

53.  Artedins  lateralis  Girard.    (Pnget  SonncT.    Jordan  &  Gilbert.) 

54.  Artedina  pugettensls  Steind.    (Pnget  Sonnd.    Steind.  A  Jor.  A  Glib.) 

55.  Soorpcenichthsrs  marmonitns  Girard.    (Pnget  So«bA.    Jor.  A  GUbb) 

SOORP^NID^. 

M.  Babaatlohthys  nigrooinotns  ( Ayree)  GiU. 
Paget  Sound  (Jordan  &  Gilbert);  VancouYer  IsIand(<^Ul.ip 
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57.  Bebutiehtliys  nabnlosiu  (Ayies)  Gill. 

Paget  Soand  (Jordan  &  Gilbert) ;  Vancouver  Idand  (Gill). 

58.  BebastiolithyB  anxicvlatas  (Oirard)  QilL    (Vancoaver  Island.    Oin.) 

59.  8el>astlo]itli78piniiifer(Gill.)LockiDigton.    (Paget  Sound.   Jordan  &  Gilbert.) 
€0.  Sebastlohthyfl  mystbras  Jordan  Sc  Gilbert.    (Paget  Sonad.) 

FAMILY  UNKNOWN. 

61.  Ammodytes  (?)  aeptlpliiiilii  Pallas.    America. 

BMBIOTOCID^. 

62.  Damallohthyi  argyroooimui  (Girard)  Jor.  A  Gilb. 

Paget  Soand  (Jor.  &.  Grilb.);  Yaaeoayer  Island  (GiU). 

63.  Ditrema  Jaokfloni  (Agassix)  Gthr.    (Paget  Soand.    Jor.^  Gilb.) 

64.  Ditrema  laterale  (Agassiz)  Gthr.    (YaneoaTer  Island.    GUnther.) 

65.  Ditrema  bieTiplnne  Gttntber.    Yanooayer  Island. 

66.  AUcromatroa  aggregatna  Gibbons. 

Paget  Sound  (Jor.  &  Gilb.) ;  Yanoouver  Island  (Giinther). 

67.  Mlcromatnia  franatna  (GilL)  Jordan  &  Gilbert 

Paget  Soand  (Jor.  &  Gilb.);  VanooaYer  Island  (Gill). 

STEOMATEIDiE. 
6a  Btromatena  atmffllnwui  (Ayres)  GiU.    (Paget  Soand.    Jordan  &  Gilbert) 

PBROID-aa. 

69.  Bttaoatedinin  Titreiiin  (Mitch.)  Jordan  A  Oopeland. 

8469.  North  Bed  River.    R.  Kennicott. 
8970.  Athabasca  Lake.    R.  Kennieott 

TRAOHYPTBBIDiES. 

70.  Trachyptema  altlvalia?  Kner.    (Paget  Soand.) 

SGOPBLID^. 

71.  Myctophum  orennlara  Jordan  Sl  Gilbert. 
Santa  Barbara  (Jor.  &  Gilb.). 

23945.  N.  Lat  49°,  W.  Long.  151°,  September  15, 1871.    W.  H.  DalL 
MIOBOSTOMID^. 

72.  Oamems  attenuatua  Lockington. 
San  Francisco  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

21587.  Washington  Territory.    James  G.  Swan. 
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OOEEGONID^. 

73.  Coregonns  Artedi  (Le  S. )  Hoy. 

Great  Lake  Eegion  and  Upper  Mississippi  Yalley  to  Alaska  (Jordan). 
I  have  seen  no  specimens  of  this  speeies  from  Alaska.    0.  hmi<ii» 
resembles  it  but  is  quite  distinct. 

74.  Coregonus  miorostomtis  (Pftllas).    (Kamtohatka,  Ac.) 

75.  Stenodns  Mackenzil  Bichardson. 
Mackenzie  Biver  with  its  tributaries  (Bidu). 

7262  (Skin).  Fort  Besolation,  May  7.    B.  Kennicott. 

76.  Thymalloa  vulgaris  (fide  Glinther). 

Salmo  thymallus  Pallas  (part).    (Kafl^tehatka.) 

77.  ThymaUos  marbensU  C.  A  Y.    (Kamtokatka.) 

8ALMONIDiS. 

78.  Salmo  onrfliis  FaUas.    KiirUe  Ua&ds. 

79.  Salmo  leaoonuaiiis  PaUas.    (fAa«elimML«kiliM[Wal|).}Jor.  4bGab.) 
Kamtchatka  and  northward  (Pallas). 

80.  Salmo  laevigatas  Pallas.    Knrile  Islands. 

Salmo  lagoeephalus^  sanguiiMleiUvM^  japoneMiSf  Iffeaqdonj  proteui^  and 
orientalis  of  Pallas  may  doabtless  all  be  reduced  to  the  ftve  species  ot 
Oncorhynehus  now  recognized  from  the  Alaskan  coast. 

PAEALEPIDID^. 

'81.  Paralepis  oomsoans  Jordan  &  Gilbert.    (Paget  Sound.) 

ENGRAULIDID^. 

82.  Stolsphoms  ringans  ( Jenyos)  Jordan  &,  Gilbert. 

Paget  Soand  (Jor.  &  Gilb.);  Yaneoor^ff  Islaiid  (Oill). 

NBMIOHTHTIDJB. 

83.  Namiohthys  avocetta  Jordan  A  Gilbert.    (Pnget  Soond*) 

OONOBID^. 

84.  Ck>ng8r  sp.  (=Mwrcma  oonger  Pallas).    (Kamtchatka.) 

ACIPBNSBBID^. 

85.  Aoipensar  transmontanns  Bichardson.    (Paget  Sound.    Jor.  Sl  Gilb.) 

BAITDJB. 

86.  Raia  rhlna  Jordan  db  Gilbert    (Paget  Sonnd.) 

87.  Raia  ftiUonioa  Pallas  (not  Linn.).    (Kamtchatka  and  Konles.) 

88.  Raia  mucosa  Pallas.    (Kamtchatka.) 
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NOTIDANID^. 

89.  Hezanohtui  ooriniis  Jordan  Sl  Gilbert.    (Paget  Sonnd.) 

OBTOEHINIDJai. 

90.  Cetorbintui  majdmus  (L.)  Blainville.    (Monterey  Bay,  Jor.  &  Gilb.) 

GALBOEHINIDiE. 

9L  Sqnalns  oarcharlaa  Pallas.   (Kamtchatka.)    r(=Ztt/aiiita  lamia  [Blew]  GilL) 
San  Diego  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

92.  Oalaorhiniui  galena  (L.)  Blainville. 

San  Diego  to  San  Francisco  (Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

93.  Boreogalena  aroticna  (Faber)  Gill.    (Arctic  Seas.    Glinther.) 

94.  Carohaxintis  glauoaa  (L.)  Blainyille.    (Pa|;et  Soond.    Jordan  A  Gilbert.) 

SOYMNID^. 

95.  Somoioaaa  miorooephalna  (Blocb)  Gill.    (Paget  Sound.    Jordan  A  Gilbert.) 

PETBOMTZONTID^. 

96.  Petromyson  lampetra  Pallas  (=Pefromygon  marintu  L.  .^^  Gfinther). 

Okhotsk  Sea  (PaUas). 

97.  Bntoaphentia  trtdatttatoa  (Biebardaon)  Gill.     (Columbia  BiTer.    Jor.  A  Gilb.) 

98.  AmmooGBtea  pltimbetia  (Ayres)  Jor.  A  Gilb.    (Paget  Sound.    Jor.  &  Gilb.) 

99.  AmmoccBtea  Itunbiioalia  (Pallas).    (= Petramyton  branokialia  L.  flde  Gtb.) 
Jenesei  Biver  and  streams  of  Kamtchatka  (Pallas). 

SPECIES  NOT  YET  FOUND  ELSEWHEBE  THAN  DT  ALASKA. 
(The  naaiben  pieAzed  vefor  to  my  oatelogae. ) 
8.  Plenronectea  qiiadritoberoulatiiB. 
3L  Mnrasnoidea  auudllaxla. 
32.  Anarrldchaa  lapturaa. 

45.  Cottua  nlger. 

46.  CottDs  hnmllla. 

49.  Uraaidea  micnoatoma. 

50.  Oymnaoanthtui  galeatna. 
55.  Melletea  papillo. 

69.  Sabaatiohthya  oiliatna. 

70.  Rexagrammua  ordiziatQa. 
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73.  Hf  zagrammaB  aoaber. 
75.  Pletuogrammtui  monoptttygliuk 

79.  AmmodyteB  alaaoaniu. 

80.  Dallia  peotoralls. 
89.  Coregontui  laurettflB. 

107.  Sprmtelloidea  taryppoms. 
109.  Ptlliohthys  OoodeL 
113.  Raia  pamiilera. 

116.  AmmoooBtoB  aureiUL 

FEESH-WATEE  FISHES  COMMON  TO  ALASKA  ASD  EASTERN 

NORTH  AMBBICA. 
19.  Lota  maonloaa. 

8L  Baoz  luoiiia. 

73  (App.).  Coregontui  artedi    (Great  Lakes.) 

9L  Coregonna  olapeiformla.    (Great  Lakes.) 

93.  Coregonoa  quadxilateralla.    (New  Hampshire.) 

95.  SalTallnna  malma.    (New  York,  introduced  from  Califomia.) 

98.  Salmo  izldeaa.    (Introduced  from  Califomia.) 

99.  Oncorhynohna  chouioha.    (Introduced  fit>m  California.) 

108.  Catoatomua  longlroatrla.    (Vermont.) 

FISHES  FOUND  IN  THE  AEOTIO  AND  ALSO  IN  THE  PACIFIC, 
SOUTH  OP  BERING  STRAIT. 

15.  Boraogadua  aaldal 

20.  Qymnalia  vlridia. 

23.  StlohsDaapunotatoa. 

22  (App.).  MursBDoidea  &aolatii& 

35.  Bomiorotremua  aplnoaoa. 

50.  Oynlnacantliaa  piatllliger. 

52  (App.).  Iceliiahainataa. 

59.  Triglopa  Pingelil 

78.  Ammodytea  amerioanua. 

85.  Mallotua  ▼illoana. 

95  (App.).  Somnioaoa  miorooepbaliUL 
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SPECIES    FOUND    m   THE    PACIFIC,    SOUTH    OF   BEEING 
STEAIT,  AND  ALSO  IN  THE  ATLANTTO. 

3.  Gosterostoiia  pungitina  tabsp.  birachypoda. 

12.  HippogloMtui  TiilgazU. 

16.  Qadus  morrhna. 

20.  Gymnelii  vlridis. 

23.  Stloharas  pnnotatiUL 

35.  EmnioTotremtui  spinoras. 

50.  GymnaoanthiM  pJstUliger. 

^2  (App.).  Ibaliui  hamatiM.    (N.  lat.  69>.    Collett.) 

59.  Tilglpps  Pingelil 

€4.  Hemltriptemft  ainttrloaniUL 

78.  AmmodyteB  amexicanHa. 

85.  MaUotna  ▼illosas. 
104.  AlepidoMrams  f^/ro3L 
115.  Sqnalos  aoanthias. 
95  (App.).  BomiiloraB  miorooephahia. 

ALASKAN  SPECIES  OCCUEEING  SOUTH  TO  SAN  PEANOISCO 

OE  BEYOND. 

5.  PletiroiieoteB  staUatas  Pall. 

9.  Lepidopaatta  billnaata. 
12.  ffipposloaaua  Tulgaxia  Flem. 
13w  Atheraathaa  atomiaa  Jor.  &  Oilb. 
14.  PoUaohlua  chalcogrammna  (Pall.)  Jor.  A  Oilb. 
17.  Miozogadna  proximaa  (Grd.)  GilL 
53.  Hamnepidotaa  traohuma  (Pall.)  Othr. 
65.  Sabaatiohthya  mallger  Jor.  &  Oilb. 
67.  Sabaatichthya  rabar  (Ajies)  Lock. 
6a  Sabaatiohthya  malanopa  (Grd.)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 
72.  Haxagrammiia  anperoUioaoa  (Pall.)  Jor.  St  Gilb. 
74.  Hazagraxmnua  daoagramnma  (Pall.)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

76.  Ophiodon  alongatna  Grd. 

77.  Ajooplppoma  fimbria  (PaU.)  GilL 

78.  Anunodytaa  amarioaiiiia  DeEay. 
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87.  Hypomemui  pretiosiu  (Grd.)  GilL 

95.  Sal^eliiras  inalnHi  (Walb.)  Jor.  A,  GOb. 

96.  £Udmo  pmpanitiifl  PalL 

97.  Salmo  Oairdnarl  Rich. 

98.  Salmo  izideiu  Gibbons. 

99.  OnocMThynchiM  ohonloha  (Walb.)  Jor.  &>  Gilb. 

100.  Oxicx>rh7nchtu  keta  (Walb.)  Gill  &,  Jor. 

102.  Onoorhynohna  kiaatoh  (Walb.)  Jor.  &,  Gilb. 

103.  Oncorhyiichaa  gorbnaoha  (Walb.)  Gill  &,  Jor- 
106.  Clapaa  mirabilia  Grd. 

110.  Adpenaer  madlroatila  Ayres. 

ALASKAK    SPECIES    OCOURBnTG    SOUTH    TO   COLUMBU 

EIVER. 

8a  Thaleiohtliya  paoifioua  (Rich.)  Grd. 

101.  Onoorhjnohoa  nerka  (Walb.)  Gill  &  Jor. 


ALASKAN  SPECIES  OCCURRING  AS  FAR  SOUTH  AS  PUGBT 

SOUND. 

11.  fidppogloaaoldea  elaaaodon  Jor.  &,  Gilb. 

16.  Qadua  morrhua  L. 

44.  Cottna  poljaoanthooephalna  Pali. 

66.  Sebaatichthya  canilnna  (Rich.)  Jor.  &  Gilb. 

70.  Hezagrammna  aaper  Steller.    {Ldhrax  HixoiframmMM  Pall.) 

33.  Bathymaater  aignatna  Cope. 

8XN0PSIS  OF  THB  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALASKAN  FISHES. 


§1 
IS 


1.  Qatterotteut  eaUxphraetiu 

2.  Qa9Uro9Uu»  mi(roeephaJiu$ 

8.  Gatiero9t«%t»  pwigitMU  sabsp.  bro^ypoda  . 

4.  AviorhynehuM  flatid'ut 

5.  Pleurtmieetet  tUUai'ua • 

t.  Pleurtmwiea  glaeialU 

7.  Pleuronectet  FranHinii 

8.  PleuronectM  otMdriivbereulatut 

9.  LepidopwtUioiiinBata 

10.  Limanda  atpera 

IL  Hippoglo9$(ndet  eUutodcn 

19.  ffxvpogloMnu  vulgaris 

13.  Aiheresthet  ttomiaM    

14.  PoUaohiut  ehalcogrammua 


1.1 

±.  % 

4-        -f 
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90.  0or€gonu$MerekUT9x 

01.  Cor^imut^upeifonmm.... 
93.  Oongonui  EenmieaUii 

93.  Coregontts  qtiadriUUaraUi.. 

94.  ThpmattuM  tignifer 

95.  Salvdinut  malm* , 

96.  Salmo  purpuratut 

97.  Salmo  Ckfirdneri 
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111.  OhUiugra  OoOiei. 


112.Maiabinoeulata ^ 

113.  Raiaparmifera 
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US.  SquaUu  aemUkiat 

110.  AmmetUs  awrenu 

62  (App.).  Jeekuhamatut 

96  (App.).  SomwUmu  nUeroctpkahu . 


MBTSOSS  OF  aiAKIIfO  Alf»  PRBSBRFIIfO  PE.ASTBB  CASTS. 
Br  ANTHONY  PIBZ. 

Long  Island  City,  K  T., 

October  28, 1881. 

Dear  Sir:  Id  usiDg  the  method  of  preserving  plaster  casts  witb  baiyta 
water  and  soap  as  given  some  time  ago,  it  happens  that  larger  pieces 
remain  damp  a  long  time  (years)  and  yellow  iron  spots  readily  appear  on 
the  plaster.  Y.  Dechend,  in  Bonn,  recommends  bmshing  the  casts  wiUi 
a  hot  saturated  solution  of  borax  twice,  and  larger  pieces  five  to  six 
times.  Then  apply  twice  a  saturated  and  hot  solution  of  chloride  of 
baryta,  and  Anally  a  hot  solution  of  soap;  the  superfluous  soap  solution 
is  to  be  washed  off  with  hot  water,  and  lastly  with  cold  water.  The 
whole  treatment  occupies  but  a  few  hours. 

W.  Eeisig,  in  Darmst^,  recommends  covering  the  plastei*  casts  wiUi 
a  solution  of  India  rubber  in  benzole,  or  petroleum  ether,  or  bisulphide 
of  carbon.    The  casts  so  treated  can  be  washed. 

B.  Jacobsen's  plan  to  make  plaster  casts  stand  the  washing  is: 
to  saturate  the  cast-s  hot  with  a  solution  of  a  most  neutral  soap  from 
soda  lye  and  stearic  acid  in  10  parts  of  boiling  water. 

I.  W.  Platonoff,  in  Moscow,  prepares  a  mass  for  casts  as  follows: 
take  50  parts  glue,  35  parts  wax,  and  15  parts  glycerine,  with  30  per 
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eent.  zinc  oxide.  It  becomes  as  hard  as  horn.  A  softer  mass  consists 
of  50  parts  glue,  26  parts  wax,  and  25  parts  glycerine.  To  prepare  the 
mass,  dissolve  the  glffe  in  warm  glycerine,  then  add  the  wax,  and  lastly 
the  metal  oxide. 

E.  Martin,  in  Sonneberg,  mixes  20  to  100  parts  zinc  oxide  with  5  to 
10  parts  tartaric  acid  or  calcined  alum  and  100  parts  starch  (finely 
powdered),  and  the  required  quantity  of  water  to  form  the  casts.  If 
these  articles  are  at  a  temperature  below  15^  Celsius  and  are  poured 
in  warm  molds,  the  cast  becomes  brittle,  but  is  at  once  made  plastic  by 
being  placed  in  a  water-bath  of  50^.  Then  give  the  casts  a  surface 
which  permits  washing  by  collodion,  which  is  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  wax  in  ether. 

My  method  of  preparing  caustic  baryta  is:  Take  carbonate  baryta, 
pulverize  and  mix  with  charcoal,  put  in  a  crucible  well  t  luted  and  ex- 
pose in  a  white  fire.  Then  leach  with  boiled  water  and  let  crystallize. 
As  the  caustic  baryta  so  greedily  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air,  I  give  this  simple  cheap  method,  so  that  your  department  can  often 
make  the  caustic  baryta  new,  when  the  old  has  turned  into  carbonate 
baryta. 

I  have  written  these  various  methods  and  you  can  select  what  pleases 
you. 

I  shall  be  under  great  obligations  to  you,  if  yon  will  send  me  the  sur- 
vey and  publication  when  ready. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

ANTHONY  PIRZ. 

Hon.  Spencee  F.  Baibd, 

Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IiIBT  OF  F1«HES  COIiliBCTBH  BY  lilBVT.  HBIVKY  B.  NICHOIiS,  IT. 
8.  If.,  IN  THB  OVIiF  OF  CAIilFOJBIfIA  AND  ON  THB  WEST  COAST 
OF  I.OWBR  CAI^IFORNI A.  WITH  IlEfilCBIPTfONfil  OF  FOUR  NBW 
SFBCIES. 

By  DAVID  S.  JORDAN  and  CHARLES  H.  GILBERT. 

The  specimens  of  fishes  collected  by  Lieut.  Henry  E.  Nichols,  com- 
mandant of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Steamer  Has- 
filer,  in  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  have 
beeii  already  noticed  by  us  on  page  225  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  On  the  north- 
ward voyage  of  the  Hassler  (January-March,  1881),  Lieutenant  Kichols 
made  another  collection,  also  of  much  importance.  A  list  of  the  species 
obtj^ined,  with  their  numbers  as  recorded  in  the  register  of  the  museum, 
is  given  below. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  species  obtained  from  the  west  coast  of 

Lower  California  belong  to  the  Calitbmian  fauna,  while  nearly  all  of 

those  obtained  within  the  Gulf  are  members  of  the  tropical  fauna  of  the 

west  coast  of  Mexico.    It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  very  few  of  the 
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fishes  found  aloug  the  southern  coast  of  California  extend  their  range 
as  far  southward  as  Ca]>e  San  Lucas  or  Mazatlan.  Only  about  toi 
species  of  shore  fishes  are  known  to  occur  both  at  San  Diego  and  Mazat- 
lan. In  the  region  between  San  Diego  and  Magdalena  Bay,  the  Califor- 
nian  fauna  and  its  characteristic  species  almost  wholly  disappear,  giving 
place  gradually  to  the  tropical  fauna  of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  Even 
the  LabridWj  Pomacentn<l<e^  and  SdaanidcB  of  California  do  not  extend 
southward  to  Mazatlan. 

A. — Species  fugm  the  Gulf  of  California. 

29,377.  Serramis  radlaliH  (Quoy  &  Gaim.)  J.  &  G.    Punta  San  Ignacio, 

Mexico. 
29,388.  Mugil  mexicanus  Steind.     Same  locality. 
29,353,  29,363,  29,373.  Tetrodon  poUtus  Ayres.    Same  locality. 
29,362.  Cynoscion  parvipinne  Ayres.    Guaymas,  Mexico. 
29,386.  Pomadasys  ^hvornatiis  (Gill)  J.  &  G.    Guaymas,  Mexico. 

This  specimen  has  58  scales  in  a  longitudinal  series,  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  almost  naked,  the  anal  rays  III,  11,  and  the  snout  rather  long, 
more  than  one-third  length  of  head.  It  differs  in  all  these  respects 
from  the  description  of  PristipoDia  brevipinne  Steindachner  =  ?  Micrih 
lepidotuH  inornatus  Gill. 

29.355.  Oerres  californienm  (Gill)  J.  &  G.    Guaymas,  Mexico. 
29,800.  Oerres  gmcilis  (Gill)  J.  &  G.    Guaymas,  Mexico, 
29,;357.  Heniirlmmphti^  unifasciatus  Ranzani.    Guaymas,  Mexico. 

29.356.  Mugil  brasilkmis  Agass.    Guaymas,  Mexico. 

29,368.  Porichthys  porosissimus  (C.  &  V.)   Gthr.    Gulf  of  California 

(dredged  in  15  fathoms). 
29,385.  Cynoscion  othonopterum  sp.  nov.    Punta  San  Felipe,  Mexico. 

Description. — Body  rather  elongate,  the  back  somewhat  elevated,  the 
profile  from  tip  of  snout  to  front  of  dorsal  nearly  straight;  caudal 
peduncle  rather  long  and  slender,  its  depth  4  in  head.  Head  long  and 
pointed,  compressed,  not  regularly  conical.  Mouth  large,  the  lower  jaw 
projecting;  maxillary  broad,  reaching  to  or  a  little  beyond  posterior 
margin  of  orbit;  premaxillaries  in  front  on  the  level  of  lower  part  of 
pupil;  length  of  gape  2J  in  head.  Teeth  in  upper  jaw  in  a  moderate 
band,  which  becomes  narrower  laterally;  upper  jaw  with  two  small 
canines,  their  length  scarcely  one-fourth  diameter  of  pupil ;  some  of  the 
other  anterior  teeth  enlarged,  and  larger  than  the  lateral  teeth.  Teeth 
in  lower  jaw  in  a  narrow  band  in  front,  in  a  single  series  laterally;  the 
lateral  teeth  much  larger  than  the  anterior.  Eye  moderate,  broader 
than  preorbital,  narrower  than  maxillary-;  its  diameter  6|  in  head,  a 
little  more  than  half  interorbital  space.  Preopercle  with  its  mem- 
branaceous border  broad,  and  covered  with  small  scales.  Gillrakew 
long  and  strong,  nearly  as  long  as  eye.  Scales  small,  all  with  con- 
spicuous membranaceous  edges.  All  the  fins  excepting  spinous  dorsal 
completely  covered  with  small  scales,  the  bases  of  the  fins  thickened  by 
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them^  a  few  scales  on  front  of  spinous  dorsal.  Lateral  line  considerably 
onrved  anteriorly,  becoming  straight  at  a  point  in  front  of  the  vent,  near 
the  origin  of  the  soffc  dorsal.  Dorsal  spines  comparatively  long  and 
strong,  little  flexible;  the  third  spine  slightly  longer  than  the  second, 
2f  in  length  of  head;  flrst  spine  short  and  slender,  about  ^  length  of 
second.  Dorsals  not  connected;  second  dorsal  rather  high,  its  longest 
rays  3^  in  head.  Caudal  fln  large,  lunate,  the  outer  rays  about  ^  longer 
than  the  middle  rays,  which  are  2|  in  head.  (In  C.  squamipinne  the 
caudal  fin  is  rhombic,  having  the  middle  rays  produced,  much  longer 
than  the  outer  rays.)  Anal  large,  as  long  as  high,  its  distal  margin 
perfectly  straight;  its  longest  rays  about  one-third  length  of  head. 
Anal  spines  small,  enveloped  in  the  scaly  skin,  the  second  about  J  height 
of  first  soft  ray.  Anal  fin  terminating  considerably  in  front  of  dorsal. 
Ventrals  long,  not  reaching  quite  half  way  to  vent,  their  length  about 
half  that  of  head.  Pectorals  broad,  rather  long,  reaching  a  little 
beyond  tips  of  ventrals,  and  contained  1^  in  length  of  head.  Head  ^^  in 
length;  depth  4.    D.  IX-I,  23;  A.  II,  10;  Lat.  1.  m  (pores  60). 

Slaty  bluish  above,  silvery  below,  with  bright  reflections;  body  and 
fins  everywhere  with  dark  punctulations ;  tip  of  chin  dark;  fins  yellow- 
ish, the  upper  all  with  dark  edging;  pectorals  blackish  on  the  posterior 
side;  the  axil  and  the  large  axillary  scale  dusky;  lower  jaw  bright 
silvery;  lining  of  opercle  dark;  peritoneum  i)ale. 

A  single  large  specimen,  23  inches  long,  was  taken  at  Punta  San 
Felipe,  Mexico.  Lieutenant  Nichols  notes  that  it  is  very  abundant  in 
that  locality. 

This  species  agrees  with  0.  squamipinne,  and  diflTers  from  all  other 
known  species  of  the  genus  in  the  complete  squamation  of  the  fins. 

29,366.  Stolephorm  opercularis  sp.  uov.    Punta  San  Felipe. 

Allied  to  8.  macrolepidotus  (Kner  &  Steindachner). 

Body  elliptical,  rather  short  and  deep,  compressed,  but  not  very 
strongly  so,  more  elongate  than  in  8,  macrolepidotu8 ;  dorsal  outline 
evenly  curved ;  belly  compressed,  not  trenchant.  Apparently  not  trans- 
lucent in  life. 

Head  large,  (K)mpressed,  the  snout  bluntish,  overlapping  the  lower 
jaw,  the  tip  of  which  is  just  in  front  of  the  eye ;  maxillary  compara- 
tively short  and  slender,  not  extending  backward  to  mandibulary  joint 
or  to  margin  of  preopercle.  Maxillary  with  extremely  fine,  hardly  i)er- 
ceptible  teeth ;  mandible  toothless. 

Cheeks  forming  a  triangular  area,  the  ax>ex  downward  and  backward, 
the  triangle  lower  and  much  broader  than  usual,  the  base  (at  the  eye) 
being  four-fifths  the  length  of  the  other  sides.  Eye  moderate,  If  in 
length  of  cheeks,  much  longer  than  snout,  4  in  head.  Anterior  ridge 
of  preopercle  prominent,  the  posterior  membranaceous  edge  little  con- 
spicuous.  Opercular  region  unusually  long ;  distance  from  ridge  of  pre- 
opercle at  lower  posterior  angle  of  cheeks  backward  to  gill-openinf 
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eqaal  to  distance  from  same  point  forward  to  middle  of  eye.  Length  of 
opercle,  from  anterior  ridge  of  preopercle,  three-fourths  its  greatest 
height.  ' 

Insertion  of  dorsal  midway  between  base  bf  caudal  and  middle  of  eye 
[caudal  and  dorsal  fins  nearly  destroyed  in  type] ;  anal  comparatively 
short  and  posterior,  its  insertion  midway  between  gill-opening  and  base 
of  caudal,  its  rays  between  20  and  24  in  number  [two  or  three  of  the 
posterior  rays  destroyed  by  a  string  which  has  been  tied  around  the 
tail  in  the  type  specimen].  Anal  fin  with  a  large  scaly  sheath.  Ven- 
trals  small,  inserted  midway  between  base  of  caudal  and  front  of  eye. 
Pectorals  short,  not  reaching  ventrals. 

Scales  large,  rather  adherent  [those  on  anterior  part  of  body  lost]  j 
about  8  in  a  vertical  series  from  last  ray  of  dorsal  to  anal. 

Head  3  in  length ;  depth,  4.    Anal  rays  about  23. 

Color,  bluish  above ;  middle  line  of  back  dark  j  sides  and  below  bright 
silvery,  the  cheeks  and  opercles  especially  so ;  no  trace  of  lateral  silvery 
stripe. 

The  type  of  this  species,  5  inches  in  length,  was  taken  from  the  stom- 
ach of  a  specimen  of  Cynoscion  othonopterum  at  Punta  San  FeHpe,  Mex- 
ico. It  has  suflfered  somewhat  from  the  digestive  process,  but  the  head 
is  in  perfect  preservation,  and  all  points  essential  to  the  description  can 
be  readily  made  out.  This  species  seems  to  us  most  closely  related, 
among  described  species,  to  8.  macroUpidottte,  from  which  it  differs  in 
very  many  respects. 

29,372.  €aulolatilti8  princeps  (Jenyns)  Gill.    Punta  Santa  Teresa    (in 

deep  water). 
29,370.  Batistes  polylepis  Steind.    Same  locality. 
29,382.  Opisthognathiis  rhomaleus  sp.  nov.    Santa  Maria. 

(Subgenus  Onuthypops  Gill;  allied  to  Qnathypops papuensis  Bleeker.) 

Body  rather  robust,  compressed;  head  very  large, ovoid,  thicker  and 
deeper  than  body,  with  swollen  cheeks,  the  occipital  region  high,  thesnout 
somewhat  truncate,  the  intermediate  profile  forming  a  nearly  even  curve ; 
greatest  depth  of  head  equal  to  its  thickness  and  two-thirds  its  length. 
Eye  not  very  large,  6  in  head,  longer  than  snout,  about  equal  to  the  width 
of  the  flattish  interorbital  space. 

Mouth  large,  the  maxillary  extending  well  beyond  eye,  but  not  to  the 
margin  of  the  preopercle  nor  to  the  mandibulary  joint,  its  posterior  margin 
truncate;  supplemental  bone  small,  but  distinct;  length  of  maxillary 
from  end  of  snout  If  in  head.  Teeth  moderate,  in  both  jaws,  in  broad 
bands  which  become  narrow  on  the  sides ;  outer  series  of  teeth  some- 
what enlarged,  especially  in  upper  jaw ;  one  rather  small,  blunt  tooth 
on  middle  of  vomer.     Gill-membranes  scarcely  connected. 

Head  naked.    Scales  on  body  small,  smooth,  somewhat  imbedded; 
breast  naked.    Lateral  line  indistinct,  ceasing  opposite  anterior  third  of 
f>nd  dorsal;  103  scales  in  a  longitudinal  series  from  head  to  caudal. 
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Dorsal  ftn  high }  a  rather  deep  notch  separating  the  spines  from  the 
aoft  rays ;  the  longest  spines  3  in  length  of  head,  more  than  half  longer 
than  the  last  spine,  and  scarcely  lower  than  the  soft  rays.  Insertion 
of  dorsal  opposite  tip  of  the  bony  opercle,  the  opercular  flap  extending 
to  opposite  the  third  spine.  Caudal  fin  rounded,  about  half  length  of 
head.  Anal  higher  than  soft  dorsal,  its  longest  rays  2^  in  head.  Yen- 
trals  large,  close  together,  inserted  in  front  of  pectoral,  1|  in  head. 
Pectorals  short  and  broad,  1|  in  head. 

Head  2J  in  length  to  base  of  caudal ;  greatest  depth  4.  Dorsal  rays 
XI,  13;  A.  II,  13.    Lat.  1,  103. 

Color  in  spirits,  olivaceous,  slightly  brownish  above,  scarcely  paler 
below;  everywhere  more  or  less  tinged  and  mottled  with  greenish. 
Head  everywhere  thickly  and  closely  covered  with  small  rounded  dark 
brown  spots,  largest  above  and  on  cheeks,  where  they  are  about  as  large 
as  pin's  heads;  smaller  on  lips  and  opercles;  most  thickly  set  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  head.  Eye  thickly  spotted.  Spots  similar  to  those 
on  the  head  extending  along  upper  part  of  back,  forming  a  vague  band, 
which  grows  narrower  backward  and  disappears  opposite  front  of  second 
dorsal ;  front  side  of  pectoral  and  first  three  or  four  dorsal  spines  with 
dark  spots.  Dorsal  dusky  oUve,  with  darker  clouds,  and  with  some  dark 
spots,  especially  on  the  spinous  part.  Caudal  and  anal  plain  dusky  or 
faintly  marbled  with  paler;  ventrals  blackish,  greenish  at  base;  pectorals 
dasky  green. 

The  single  specimen  obtained  (20,382)  is  16  inches  in  length,  being 
nnasaally  large  for  a  member  of  this  genus.  It  was  taken  with  a  hook 
in  Santa  Maria  Gove,  in  Lower  California. 

29.358.  Mugil  brasilieims  Ag.    Mulege,  L.  Cal. 

29.359.  Mur(Bnapinta  J.  &  G.  (MSS.)  Amortajada  Bay,  San  Josef  Island. 
29,384.  Nematistim  pectoralis  Gill.    Picheluogo,  L.  Cal. 

29,380.  8paru8  hrachysomm  Lockington.    Same  locality. 
29,378.  Fisiularia  serrata  Cuv.    Same  locality. 
29,351.  BaUstes  polylepis  Steind.    Gape  San  Luca«. 
29,354.  Ophichthys  callisoma  (Abbott)  J.  &  G.    Same  locality. 

This  species  is  probably  not  identical  with  Ophichthys  triser talis  (Kaup) 
Othr. 

B. — Species  from  the  west  coast  of  Lower  California. 
29,371.  Umbrina  roneadar  sp.  nov.    Pequena  Bay. 

Umhrina  undulata  Steindachner,  Iclith.  Beitrage,  iii,  21,  1875,  and  Denk- 
Bchrift.  Math-Naturw.  Kais.  Acad.  GeseU.  Wien,  xli,  1879,  35  (reprint); 
not  of  Qirard,  whose  type,  examined  by  us,  is  a  Menticirrua. 

Umbnna  xanti  Jot.  &  Glib.,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1880,  456,  and  1881,  48 
(not  of  Gill). 

Bescripiion. — Body  moderately  elongate,  the  bac*k  somewhat  elevated, 
the  curve  from  the  snout  to  the  dorsal  comparatively  regular;  the  slope 
behind  front  of  dorsal  also  regular,  but  less  steep.    Head  conical,  blunt* 
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ish,  the  snout  considerably  protrudiDg;  mouth  moderate,  borizoDtal,  the 
maxillary  extending  to  behind  the  pupil;  eye  moderate,  IJ  in  snont,  5J 
in  head;  preopercle  with  its  bony  margin  finely  serrate;  teeth  iu  villi- 
form  bands,  the  outer  row  moderately  enlarged  in  the  upper  jaw.  Gill- 
rakers  moderate,  bluntish. 

Spinous  dorsal  rather  low,  the  fourth  spine  highest,  about  half  the 
length  of  the  head.  Soft  dorsal  long  and  low,  its  membranes  scaly. 
Caudal  Innate,  its  upper  lobe  the  longer.  Anal  small,  the  second  spine 
rather  strong,  2§  in  head.  Pectorals  short  and  small,  not  reaching  half 
way  to  vent  and  not  nearly  to  tip  of  ventrals,  their  length  two-thirds 
that  of  head. 

Air-bladder  well  developed;  pyloric  coeca  8. 

Head  3^  in  length ;  depth  3J ;  D.X-I,  27  ;  A.  II,  7. 

Lat.  1.  with  tubes  on  about  55  scales ;  about  60  scales  in  a  longitudinal 
series. 

Color  bright  silvery,  bluish  above,  with  some  brassy  reflections;  sides 
with  narrow,  distinct,  undulating  stripes  of  deep  olive  running  from  the 
head  and  pectoral  region  upwards  and  backwards  with  some  abrupt 
curvatures  to  along  the  base  of  the  dorsal,  those  below  the  lateral  lino 
most  undulated ;  usually  between  each  pair  of  bands  are  some  small 
olive  spots,  often  forming  regular  series;  no  distinct  vertical  bars,  faint 
cross-shades  rarely  present ;  cheeks  clear  white;  lower  fins  yellow;  up- 
-per  fins  and  caudal  plain  clear  brown;  peritoneum  and  lining  mem- 
brane of  opercles  chiefly  black. 

This  species  is  the  "Yellow-finned  Roncador"  of  the  California  fisher- 
men, and  occurs  in  abundance  along  the  coast  of  California  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  San  Diego.  Its  southernmost  record  is  the  present  one  from 
Pequena  Bay. 

It  was  formerly  erroneously  identified  by  us  with  the  related  species 
Unibrina  xanti  Gill  (=  Umbrina  analis  Giinther),  which  takes  its  place 
to  the  southward  (Cape  San  Lucas,  Gill^  to  Tumbez,  Peni,  Steindachner.) 
Specimens  numbered  26,758,  26,849,  and  26,864,  distributed  by  the  \J. 
S.  Nat.  Mus.  in  1881,  as  Umbrina  xanti,  are  all  typical  of  Umbrina  roncador* 
(See  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1881, 11.) 

Umbrina  roncador  closely  resembles  U.  xanti,  but  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  smaller  scales  (lat.  1.  45  to  50  in  U.  xanti),  and  by  the 
color,  U.  xanti  having  broader  and  duller  stripes,  without  the  interme- 
diate lines  of  dots.    The  peritoneum  and  lining  of  the  opercle  are  paler 
in  U.  xanti  and  the  body  is  deeper  and  less  gracefully  formed. 
29,379.  Albula  vulpes  (L.)  Goode.    Pequeiia  Bay. 
29,388.  Serranus  nebulifer  (Grd.)  Steind.    Ascension  Island. 
29,375.  Harpepulchra  (Ayres)  J.  &  G.    Ascension  Island. 
29,369.  Caulolatilus  princeps  ( Jenyns)  Gill.    Ascension  Island. 
29,365.  Scorpcena  guttata  Grd.    Ascension  Island. 
29,381.  Xenichthya  cali/orniensis  Steind.  Cerros  Island, 
29,364, 29,352.  Harpepulchra  (Ayres)  J.  &  G.    Guadalupe  Island. 
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29,376. 

Sebaatodes  auriculatus  (Giraxd)  J.  &  O.    San  Martin  Island. 

29,361. 

Sebastodes  serriceps  J.  &  G. 

San  Martin  Island. 

29,374. 

Heterostwhus  rostratus  Grd. 

San  Martin  Island. 

29,360. 

Mur(vna  mordax  Ayres. 

Indiana  University,  November  15, 1881. 


ON  TBB  GfilVEBA  OF  CHITONS. 
BY  IF.  H.  BALL. 

PALAEOZOIC  FORMS. 

The  long  delay  in  preparing  the  illustrations  for  the  monograph  of 
the  ChitonidcB  by  the  late  Dr.  Philip  P.  Carpenter  has  been  the  occasion 
of  several  calls  from  paleontologists  for  an  abstract  of  the  genera 
adopted  in  his  revision  of  the  fossil  species.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Carpenter 
it  seems  that  the  characteristics  of  the  genera  shoald  be  made  public, 
the  material  left  by  him  on  the  Palaeozoic  species  being  practically  com- 
plete and  ready  for  printing.  The  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  chitons  all 
belong  to  groups  represented  by  living  species,  hence  the  present  ab- 
stract relates  solely  to  those  of  earlier  date.  The  groups  of  recent 
chitons,  already  reviewed  by  me  in  these  Proceedings,*  form  the  subject 
of  the  second  more  condensed  abstract  herewith. 

Tlie  first  fossil  chiton  was  found  by  Defrance  in  1802,  in  the  Eocene, 
and  described  by  Lamarck  as  Chiton  grignonensis.  It  was  only  in  1834 
that  a  second  species,  0.  antiquus  Conrad,  was  obtained,  on  this  occasion 
from  the  Alabama  Tertiary. 

The  first  palseozoic  chitons  were  found  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of 
Tournay,  in  1836,  but  they  were  not  described  until  1839.  Since  then 
numerous  others  have  been  brought  together  and  described  by  various 
authors,  as  well  as  a  number  of  organic  remains  not  belonging  to  the 
Chitanidw  which  have  wrongly  been  referred  to  the  group.  Dr.  Car- 
penter expended  a  large  amount  of  time  and  money  in  examining 
the  typical  specimens  in  American  and  European  museums,  making 
several  journeys  for  the  purpose.  His  opinions,  therefore,  are  entitled 
to  great  weight.  Some  time  before  his  death,  at  his  request,  we  went 
over  the  ground  together,  specimens  and  figures  in  hand,  and  the 
opinion  then  formed  that  his  work  is  worthy  of  great  respect,  and,  so  far 
as  facts  are  concerned,  of  entire  confidence,  has  not  been  changed  by 
my  subsequent  study  of  his  incomplete  manuscripts. 

An  excellent  digest  of  the  history  of  fossil  chitons  to  date  of  publica- 
tion was  given  by  De  Koninck  in  1857,+  which  was  translated  for  the 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  of  August,  1860,  by  W.  H. 
Baily. 

""•Vol.  I,  pp.  281-344,1878.  ""^ 

f  Bnll.  Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences  de  Belgique,  1857.  ^  I 
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The  characters  for  the  groaps  herein  described  are  dae  to  Dr.  Car- 
penter, and  are  given  mostly  in  his  own  words.  It  will  be  observei 
that  the  groups  named  by  others  are  restricted  by  him,  by  eliminatioa 
of  incongruons  material  included  with  the  original  types. 

^  Hblminthochiton  Salter. 

ffelminthochiUm  Salter  (pars)  $  1,  Proo.  Geol.  Soc,  1846,  pp.  49,  51, 52,  fig.  6  W2,  3,  and 
figs.  2,  3,  exclus.). 

Lorica  leptoidea,  elongata,  regularise  mucro  ischnoideus;  valvte  ter- 
minales  hand  sinuatae ;  apophyses  !  (ignotse). 

Helminthochiton  may  be  described  as  a  greatly  lengthened  chitonons 
animal  with  the  valves  thin  and  angular,  and  perhaps  without  apophyses, 
though  the  negative  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  so  remarkable  a 
departure  from  the  type  of  the  class  in  general.  It  differs  from  Qrypho- 
chiton  in  having  the  terminal  valves  regular,  not  sinuate,  and  in  having 
a  regular  subcentral  Ischnoid  mucro  instead  of  the  GryphcBa-like^  beak 
characteristic  of  the  second  section.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  Leptoid 
Iscbnoplax  with  the  valves  thrown  forward. 

Species. 

Helminthochiton  Gnffithi  Salter,  1.  c,  pp.  51,  52,  fig.  6.    Silurian  of  Ireland.    (Type.) 
Helminthochiton  priscoides,  Carpenter.    Devonian  of  Vilmar;  Schultse.    (Mas.  Comp. 
Zoology.) 

Geyphoohiton  (Gray)  Carpenter. 

G-ryphochiton  Gray  (pars.),  P.  Z.  S.,  1847,  p.  70;  no  diagnosis. 

Lorica  regnlaris  elongata;  laminae  laterales  nullaB,  sutnrales  parva, 
asinusimplicilatoseparatdd;  mucro  posticemedianus,incurvatu8;  regio 
capitis  et  caudse  valde  sinuata.    Type  O.  priseus  Munster. 

Oryphochiton  resembles  a  Leptochiton  greatly  drawn  out  and  with  tlie 
terminal  valves  more  sinuated  than  has  been  observed  in  any  rec^ 
Chiton. 

Species. 

Gryphochiton  priseua  MUnster,  Beitr.  zur  petr.  kunde,  1,  p.  38,  fig.  4,  1639.   Carbonifei^ 

ous  of  Tournay. 
Gryphochiton  mempiscus  Ryckholt,  Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  des  Sci.  de  BruxeUes,  1845,  p.  4t)^ 

no.  4,  pi.  2,  figs.  5,  6,  7,  8.    Carboniferous  of  Tonmay. 
(rryphochiton  trioMgulatum  Carpenter,  Ryckholt,  1.  o.,  pi.  2,  figs.  4, 9, 10.  Same  locality* 
Gryphochiton  nenncanus,  Ryckholt,  1.  c,  p.  47,  No.  3,  pi.  1,  figs.  7,  8,  9,  lo45.    Same 

locality. 

Subgenus  Chonechiton  Carpenter. 

Lorica  leptoidea,  valvae  centrales  Oryphochitoni  similes,  projectce; 
valva  postica  mucrone  postico,  infundibuliformi. 

This  bears  the  same  relation  to  Chomeplax  which  Loricites  does  to 
Lorica^  i.  e.  similarity,  except  in  the  absence  of  laminsB  of  insertion. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  Leptoid  Ghoneplax.    In  the  recent  shell  the 
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fannel  is  formed  by  the  lamindB  of  insertion ;  as  these  do  not  exist  in  the 
leptoid  section,  the  fannel  is  seen  in  the  hollowing  of  the  back  of  the 
valve  itself. 

Type, 

ChonechiUm  (ChUon)  viaeiicola  Ryckbolt,  1.  c,  p.  51,  no.  6,  pL  3,  figs.  10, 11,  1845.    Car- 
boniferous of  Yis^,  Belgium. 

Priscochiton  Billings. 
Leptochiton:  lamina  postica  apicali,  intus  excavata. 

Type. 

Priscochiton  canadensis  Billings,  Pal.  Fos.-   Canada,  1865,  p.  394,  fig.  370.     Lorrer 
Silurian. 

Ptebochiton  Carpenter. 

Lorica  elongate.,  leptoidea ;  valvse  lateraliter  excavatee,  projectsB  post- 
ice  acuminatsB ;  vaJva  postica  regularis,  mucrone  ischnoideo ;  valra  antica 
(plemmque  f )  sinuata ;  apophyses  maximee,  sinu  lato.  Type  C.  eburonicus 
Ryckholt. 

Species. 

Pterochilon  eburonicus  Ryckholt,  Bull.  1.  c,  part  ii,  p.  53,  no.  8j    pi.  4,  figs.  7,  8,* 

1845.   Carboniferous  limestone  of  Vis^,  Belgium. 
Pterockiton  legiacus  Ryckbolt,  Bull.  1.  c,  p.  52,  no.  7,  pi.  4,  figs.  5,  6,  1845;  Chiton 

gemmatus  (pars)  Koninck,  An.  Fos.  Carb.  Belg.,  p.  323,  no.  3,  pi.  23,  figs,  c,  d,  e 

(not  figs,  a,  &).    Same  locality  as  the  preceding. 
Pterochilon  gemmatus  (Koninck)  Ryckbolt,  1.  c,  1845,  p.  59,  no.  13,  pi.  4,  figs.  1,  2,  3 

(fig.  4,  forsitan  exclus.).     Same  locality  as  preceding. 
Ptero(Aiton  Thomondiensis  Baily,  Nat.   Hist.  Review  and  Quart.  Journ.  Sci.,  July, 

1859,  pi.  4,  f.  2  Or-c,    Carboniferous  limestone,  County  Limerick,  Ireland. 
Pteroehiton  Sandhergianus (^)  Ryckholt,  1.  c,  p.  62,1845.    Devonian,  Vilmar;  Schultze. 

(Mus.  Comp.  Zool.) 
ff  Pterochilon  Sluseanus  Ryckholt,  1.  c,  p.  5,  No.  10.    (Non  C.  Sluseanus  ejusdem,  pi. 

4,  figs.  7,  S  =  ehuronicu8.\    Cf.  text.) 

Subgenus  Lobioitbs  Carpenter. 

Belated  to  HelminthoehiUm  and  to  the  recent  Lorica  as  above  stated. 
From  the  latter  it  differs  in  the  absence  of  laminae  of  insertion. 
Type  Chiton  concentricu^  Koninck,  op.  cit.,  1857. 

Probol^itm  Carpenter. 

Lorica  leptoidea,  elongata,  maxime  projecta;  valvis  centralibus  areee 
centrales  ante  areas  jagales  porrecfse;  valva  antica  sinuata,  valva  post- 
ica—!   Type  0.  corrugatum  Sandberger  (pars). 

Among  recent  forms  this  comes  nearest  to  Katherina^  but  the  differ- 
ence is  still  extremely  great. 

*  The  figures  are  wrongly  uauicd  C.  Sluseanus  on  the  plate. 

tKoninck  does  not  escape  this  error  also.  i^^^^^T/^ 
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Type. 

Chiton  corrugatua  Sandberger  fr.,  Verst.  Rhein.  Schicht.  Nassau,  p.  238,  pL  26,  fig. 
22  a,  1856,  not  figs.  22,  22  fr,  22  c,  22  d  =-  fish  scales  and  vaives  of  baniaclos  as 
per  typical  Bpecimens  in  Mas.  Comp.  Zoology,  etc.    Devonian  of  Yilmar. 

Cymatochiton  Dall. 

Yalvis  centralibus  transversis,  antice  projectis,  satis  elevatis,  jago 
acatiore,lateribusplanatis;  apophysibus  modicis,  satis  extantibas,  valde 
distantibus;  sina  jugali  latissimo,  incarrente;  umbonibus  extaotibos, 
margine  antico  ad  jngom  valde  postice  sinuato.  Type  0.  Loftusiantu 
King. 

This  represents  a  Leptochiton  with  the  valves  thrown  forward.  It 
differs  from  Probolceum  in  the  valves  being  transverse  instead  of  sqnared, 
and  in  the  terminal  valves  being  regular  instead  of  waved.  The  name 
Cymatodus  nsed  in  manuscript  for  this  group  by  Dr.  Carpenter  is  preoc- 
cupied by  Newberry  (1870). 

Species. 

Cymatochiton  Lofttisianus  King,  \imals  &  Mag.  Nat.  History,  I,  vol.  14,  p.  382 ;  Kirkby, 

Proc.  Geol.  Soc,  1859,  p.  607,  611,  615,  pi.  16,  figs.  31-41.    Permian,  Tnnstall 

Hill,  England. 
Cffmatochiton  ByckhoUianua  Koninck  Mss.  Types  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.    Carboniferona  of 

Vis^,  Belgium. 
f  Cymatodiiton  tomaticola*  Ryckliolt,  1.  c,  p.  45,  pi.  1,  figs.  1,2, 3, 1845.     Carboniferoiia 

of  Toumay. 
f  Cymatochiton  Scaldeanus  "*  Ryckholt,  1.  c,  p.  46,  pi.  1,  figs.  4, 5, 6,  J  845.    Same  locality. 
f  Cymatochiton  Howseanus  Kirkby,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  1857,  p.  216,  pi.  7,  figs.  9-13. 

Permian,  Tunstall  Hill,  England. 

This  last  species  is  the  first  undoubted  Chiton  to  put  on  features  com- 
mon to  all  the  recent  forms  of  the  family. 

Until  the  full  record  of  his  investigations  is  published,  the  amount  of 
confusion  as  to  types,  discrepancies  between  figures  and  specimens,  and 
errors  of  one  kind  and  another  discovered  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  exam- 
ination of  the  original  types  of  many  of  the  species  can  hardly  be  im- 
agined. The  synonymy  is  also  necessarily  left  until  the  complete  paper 
shall  be  printed.  Meanwhile  the  student  is  warned  that  the  citations 
herein  actually  made  are  the  only  ones  which  are  guaranteed  to  relate 
to  the  species  named,  though  there  may  be,  and  in  most  cases  are,  others 
which  might  be  cited.  The  preceding  (with  synonyms)  number  all  the 
Palaeozoic  chitons  actually  determined  to  be  such  up  to  1873. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  the  following  species  have  been 
found  not  to  be  chitons  or  chitonoid.  They  belong  variously  to  fish 
scales,  barnacle  {Turrilepas)  valves,  ostracod  Crustacea,  and  some  to  un- 
determined organisms. 

*  Doubt  attaches  to  the  moUnscan  nature  of  these  two  minute  species,  which  hsTS 
some  crustacean  features. 
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"Chiton"  Qrayanu8  Koninck,  1857.     Upper  Silurian. 

•'CWton"  WrighHanuB  Koninck,  ditto. 

"ChUondlus"  Rancoektanua  Kirkby,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.,  1859,  pi.  16,  fige.  1-13.    Permian, 

England. 
"Chiton''  cordaiua  Kirkby,  ditto,  figs.  24-29. 
"Chitonellus"  dUtorlus  Kirkby,  ditto,  figs.  28-:)0. 
"  ChitoneUus''  aniiquus  Howse,  Kirkby  1.  c,  figs.  14-23.     Permian. 
'*  Chiton"  cordifer  Koninck,  Descr.  An.  Fobs.  Terr.  Garb.  Belg.,  1844,  p.  324,  pi.  22,  fig. 

5  a,  b  (teste  Ryckbolt).    Carboniferous  of  Belgium. 
"Chiton"  oorrugatuB  Sandberger  (pars), p.  238,  pi.  26,  figs.  22,  22  6,  22c,  22 <2,  1856. 

Deyonian  and  Lower  Devonian  of  Vilmar  and  Ehrenbreitstein. 
"Odton"  tagittalis  Sandberger,  1.  c,  p.  239,  pi.  26,  figs.  23  a,  b.    Same  locality? 
Snlcockiion  Grayi  Ryckbolt,  Journal  de  Conchyl.,  1862,  p.  259,  pi.  xii,  f.  14.    Carbonif* 

erous  of  Vis^,  Belgium. 


ABSTRACT  OF  ALL   THE  GENERA. 

Order  POLYPLACIPHORA. 

Section  I. — Chitones  regulares. 

Head  and  tail  plates  similarly  articulated. 

A.  Leptoidea. 
Insertion  plates  obsolete  or,  if  present,  iinslit. 


{Extinct  forms.) 


1.  Helminthochiion  Salter. 

2.  Oryphochiton  Gray. 

a.  Chonechiton  Cpr. 

3.  Priscochiton  Billings. 


4.  Pterochiton  Cpr. 

a.  t  Loricites  Cpr. 

5.  Pt'obolceum  Cpr. 

I  6.  Cymatochiton  Dall. 


{Recent  f 01  mn.) 


7.  Ltptochiton  Gray. 

a.  Deshayesie'' 

8,  ffanleyia  Gray. 


a.  Deshayesiella  Cpr. 
'    ■    "    Gra 


9.  Hemiarthrum  Cpr. 
10.  Microplax  Adams  and  Angas* 


B.   ISCHNOIDEA. 


Insertion  plates  sharp,  smooth,  fissured ;  with  eaves. 


♦No  pores  on  girdle. 


11.  Drachydermon  Cpr. 

a.  Traehyradsia  Cpr. 

12.  Ca{7ocM/<m  Gray. 

a.  Stereochiton  Cpr. 

13.  Tonioella  Cpr. 

14.  Schizoplax  Dall. 

15.  Lepioplax  Cpr. 

16.  Chtetopleura  Shuttleworth. 

a.  Maugerella  Cpr. 

17.  Spongiochiion  Cpr. 


18.  Ischnochiton  Gray. 

a.  Stenoplax  Cpr. 
h.  Stenoradsia  Cpr. 

c.  Ischnoplax  Cpr. 

d.  Heterozona  Cpr. 

f.  lachnochifon  s.  s.  Cpr. 

/.  l8chfiorad8ia  Shuttleworth* 

g,  Lepidopleunu  Cpr. 
A.  Lepidoradsia  Cpr. 

19.  CalHsiochiton  Cpr. 


♦♦With  girdlepores. 


80.  CalliHoplax  Cpr. 

21.  AngoBia  Cpr. 

22.  Newcombia  CpT, 


23.  Ceraiozona  Dall, 

24.  PaUochitonBAll. 
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0.   LOPHYBOIDEA.  ^ 

Insertion  plates  broad,  pectinated,  projecting  backward. 


25.  Chiton  Unu6, 

a.  EadHa  Gray. 

^.  Toitida  Gray. 

a.  Fanneitia  Dall. 


27.  Eudoxochit&n  ShutilewoTtii. 

28.  Craspedoektton  Sbnttleworth. 


D.  ACANTHOIDEA.  . 

Insertion  plates  thrown  forward. 
•Plates  broad,  pectinated  {A.  lophyroidea). 

29.  Sclerochit^n  C^T.  | 

♦♦Plates  sharp,  grooved  outside  (A.  typica), 

30.  Acanihopleura  Gailding. 

a.  Lucilina  Dall. 
h,  Corephium  Gray, 
c.  Francisia  Cpr. 

f  ♦♦Plates  sharp,  smooth  (A.  ischnoidea.) 

31.  Dinoplax  Cpr. 


31.  Dinoplax  Cpr. 

32.  Middendorfia  Cpr. 

a.  Beanella  DaU. 


33.  NuitalUna  Cpr. 

34.  ^r^Aitrta  Cpr. 

35.  FhacelUplewra  Gailding. 


Section  II. — Chitones  irregulares. 
Tail  plate  abnormal  or  with  a  sinus  behind. 

E.   SCHIZOIDBA. 

Tail  valve  fissured. 

36.  Lcrica  H.  and  A.  Adams.  (  37.  Schizockiton  Gray, 

a.  Aulacochiion  (Shuttle worth)  Cpr.  | 

F.  Placiphoboidea. 
Tail  valve  unslit,  internally  ridged,  mucro  nearly  terminal. 


38.  Enqplochiton  Gtq,j. 

39.  OmithoohiUm  Grsky. 


40.  Pladphora  Gray. 

a.  FVemhlya  H.  Adama. 

b.  Euplacipkora  Shuttleworth* 

c.  Guildingta  Cpr. 


G.   MOPALOIDEA. 

Tail  valve  with  posterior  sinus  and  one  slit  on  each  aide. 


41.  Mopalia  Gray, 

a.  PlaciphorellaC'pT, 

42.  Katherina  Gray. 


43.  Aeantkochiton  (Leach)  Herrm. 

a.  Maoandrellus  Cpr. 

b.  Steotoplax  Cpr. 

44.  Noioplax  H.  Adams. 
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H.  OBYPTOIDBA. 
With  double  sutural  lamin». 

45.  CrypioeonckuB  Blainvllle.  47.  Crypfochiton  Gray  and  Middendorf. 

46.  AmUmlaQray, 

a.  AvMcula  %.  s.  Dall. 
h,  CMamydochiton  Dall. 

I.  Chixonelloidea. 

Tail  plate  funuel-shaped.    Laminse  thrown  forward. 

48.  CkitoneUus  Blainyille.  [  49.  Choneplax  Cpr. 

a.  Cryptoplax  Qray.  |  a.  ChiUmisiMB  Cpr. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  names  here  ascribed  to 
Gray,  Shuttleworth,  and  other  older  writers  are  more  or  less  restricted 
80  as  to  make  them  natural  assemblages,  which  most  of  them  orig- 
inally were  not.  The  subdivisions  under  similar  names  to  be  found  in 
Adams'  Genera  of  Becent  MoUusca  and  Ch^nu's  Manual  are  nearly  all 
heterogeneous  assemblages.  Some  names  which  were  found  to  have 
been  preoccupied  in  other  groups  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones. 
Kearly  all  the  names  enumerated  have  been  made  public,  some  of  them 
many  years  ago,  others  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  *^  Table  of  Regular  Chi- 
tons," distributed  in  November,  1873,  but  of  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  copies  printed  are  still  on  hand.  Some  appeared  in  different 
papers  on  mollusca  of  the  northwest  coast  of  North  America,  published 
by  Dr.  Carpenter  from  1863  to  1874,  and  several  were  elucidated  in  a 
paper  on  the  New  England  chitons  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute 
in  1873.  A  majority  of  them  were  also  characterized  by  me  (partly 
from  Dr.  Carpenter's  manuscript)  in  my  Report  on  the  Limpets  and 
Chitons  of  Alaska,  &c.,  Proc.  TJ.  S.  National  Museum,  December,  1878. 
Such  as  still  remained  unpublished  are  now  included  in  the  following 
analytical  tables  with  additional  notes  elucidating  their  characters  more 
folly. 

It  is  believed  that  the  publication  of  these  tables  will  be  beneficial  in 
several  ways,  as  in  giving  a  general  view  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  classification, 
and  especially  in  calling  attention  to  the  characters  which  it  is  desirable 
should  be  distinctly  noted  by  those  who  may  describe  new  species  of 
OhitonidWj  and  for  the  want  of  which  it  is  impracticable,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  to  properly  classify  or  even  to  subsequently  recognize  the 
species.  The  technical  terras  used  and  the  relations  of  the  several 
parts  have  been  explained  in  my  report  above  mentioned,  and  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  explanations. 

The  publication  of  the  entire  monograph  only  awaits  the  preparation 
of  the  illustrations,  which  has  been  delayed  by  circumstances  entirely 
beyond  the  writer's  control. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  who  have  not  investigated  the  subject 
that  the  group  has  been  unduly  divided.    In  regard  to  the  permanent 
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relations  of  its  various  genera,  no  dogmatism  is  justifiable  at  present  or 
until  the  characters  of  a  much  larger  number  of  species  have  been  de- 
finitely determined.  Until  then^  when  the  questions  can  be  decided, 
the  various  subdivisions  will  at  least  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in 
calling  attention  to  differences  which  otherwise  might  pass  unnoticed  or 
unheeded.  For  my  own  part,  my  impressions  are  that  the  majority  of 
the  genera  or  subgenera  proposed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  will  eventually  be 
recognized  as  well  founded,  though  a  certain  number  may  be  condemned 
to  consolidation. 

NOTES  ON  THE  GENERA. 

6.  Cymatodus  Carpenter,  MS.,  not  of  Newberry,  1870. 

la.  Differs  from  Leptochitan  not  only  in  its  hairy  girdle,  but  also  in 
its  valves,  which  are  thrown  forward,  forming  a  decided  transition 
toward  some  of  the  palaeozoic  forms.  Type  Leptochiton  curvafus  Cpr. 
Okosiri,  Japan;  A.  Adams. 

10.  Micrapldx  Adams  and  Angas  1864,  not  of  Lilljeborg,  1865. 

12.  Callochiton  (restricted).  Laminae  broken  up  into  very  numeroos 
teeth  rising  out  of  spongy  eaves,  and  having  a  tendency  to  become 
propped  outside;  sinus  a  mere  wave  in  the  united  bodies  of  the  sutural 
laminae;  mantle  reticulated  with  peculiar  bodies,  the  tips  of  which  ap- 
pear like  diamond-shaped  scales,  and  which  are  unlike  the  girdle- 
armature  of  any  other  Chiton.  Example  Chiton  loevU  of  Montague, 
Pennant  and  Gray. 

12a.  Subgenus  Siereochiton ;  Callochiton:  zona  coriacea  sparsim 
lanuginosa.    Type  Chiton  castaneus  Wood,  Ind.  Test,  et  Gen.  Coucth. 

15.  Yalvae  tenues  in  zona  tenui,  levi,  partim  immersae;  laminae  inser- 
tionis  acutse,  terminales  pauci-fissatae,  sed  regulares;  sinus  baud  den- 
tatus;  mucro  medianus.  Example,  Chiton  coarctatus  Sowerby,  Isle  of 
Bohol. 

17.  Valvae  partim  immersae;  laminae  acutae,  Ischnoidae;  sinus  magnoB 
levis ;  mucro  medius  planatus;  zona  spongiosa,  antice  producta.  Ex- 
ample, Spongiochiton  productus  Cpr.,  New  Zealand,  Mus.  Cuming,  no.  60. 
This  may  be  considered  a  partially  covered  Chwiople^ira^  just  as  LeptopJes 
is  a  partially  covered  Tonicella. 

20.  Testa  extus  et  intus  ut  in  Callistochitone,  zona  jwrifera  aliter 
nuda.    Type  Chiton  retusus  Sby.    China  Seas. 

21.  Testa  extus  et  intus  Chaetopleuroidea  sed  subgrundis  parvis;  zona 
minu tae  squamulopilosa,  fasciculis  ad  su tnras  instructa.  ( = Ranleyia  Ad. 
&  Angas,  non  Gray).  Type  A.  tetrica  Cpr.  Ceylon.   Mus.  Cuming,  no.  83. 

Eanleia  variabilis  Ad.  and  Angas  probably  belongs  to  this  group, 
but  has  not  been  dissected. 

23.  Ceratophorus  Carpenter  MS.  (non  Diesing,  1850).  Valvae  extus  et 
intus  ChaetopleurfB  similis,  sed  dentibus  suffultis,  subgrundis  curtis; 
zona  levis,  in  cornua  sen  cornuum  fasciculas  circa  suturas  et  marginem 
I)orrecta.    Type  Chiton  Ouildingi  Eeeve. 
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This  differs  from  all  other  hairy  or  spiny  Chitons,  at  all  nearly  related 
to  it,  in  the  mantle  ornaments  not  being  inserted  into  sockets,  but  being, 
extensions  of  its  substance. 

24,  {RemphiUia  Cpr.  MS.,  non  Binney.)  NuttMina:  zona  lanugosa; 
laminae  centrales  unifissatae.  This  section  unites  in  a  form  resembling 
Nuttallina  some  of  the  features  of  Middendorfia,  from  which  the  girdle 
differs  in  being  spongy  and  covered  with  soft  hairs  instead  of  short 
shelly  bristles.  The  shape  is  that  of  an  Ischnochitan,  the  sculpture  and 
girdle  of  Chwtapleura,  the  insertion  plates  and  sinus  almost  exactly  like 
Middendorfia.    Type  Pallochiton  lanuginosvs  Cpr.  sp.    Lower  California. 

26a.  Fannia  Gray,  not  Robineau  Desvoidy,  1830. 

29.  Lorica  Acanthopleurae,  zona  Enoplochitoni  similis ;  laminae  obtusae^ 
pectinatse,  sinus  undatus,  levis.  Type  Sclerochitan  Cpr.  Torres  Straits. 
Mus.  Cuming,  no.  42. 

Most  like  Enoplochiton^  from  which  it  differs  in  the  articulation  of  the 
tail  plate  and  the  sub-central  mucro. 

30a.  Luda  Gould,  not  of  Swainson,  1833. 

30c.  Acanthopleura :  valvis  partim  iramersis,  planatis ;  lamiuis  centrali- 
bus  pleuriftssatis;  sinu  lobato.    Tyi>e  Chiton  apinosa  Brugiere. 

This  form  bears  the  same  relation  to  Acanthopleura  that  Fannettia 
does  to  Tonieia^  with  the  additional  peculiarity  oif  Badsioid  nicks  in*  the 
central  valves.  Named  for  Dr.  Francis,  once  editor  of  the  Annals  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

31.  Lorica  solidissimaalata:  mucro  hand  elevatus  submedianus;  lam- 
inae valvae  separatae,  acutae,  leves;  V.  post,  antice  tendentes;  sinus  mini- 
mas;  zona  coriacea,  fasciculatim  spinulosa.  Type  Chiton  gigas  Chemnitz. 

32,  (Dawsonia  Cpr.  (preoc.)  1873;  Middendorfia  Cpr.  in  MS.  later.) 
Lorica  et  zona  extas  ut  in  Acanthopleura;  laminae  acutae,  extus  rugosa^ 
Buffultae;  sinus  planatus  hand  laminatus.  Type  Chiton  Polii  Philippi 
(non  Deshayes),  Dalmatia.  Internally  Ischnoid,  externally  Acanthopleu- 
roid. 

32a.  {Beania  Carpenter,  not  Johnstone.)  Lorica  et  zona  inter  Acan- 
thopleuram  et  Ischnochitonem  intermedia;  mucro  submedianus;  lam- 
inae acuti,  hand  suffulti;  zona  squamis  subspinosis  striatis  vix  imbricata. 
Type  Chiton  Biasoi  Cuming,  non  Payr.  C.  pseudorissoi  Cpr.  MS.,  Malta. 
Mus.  Cuming,  no.  51. 

34.  Lorica  tenuis;  valvae  undatae;  mucro  posticus,  productus,  laminae 
acut^,  leves;  V.  post,  antice  projectae,  sinus  planatus,  laminatus,  levis; 
zonsk  coriacea,  levis,  seu  lanugata.  Type  Arthiiria  filosa  Cpr.,  loc.  incert. 
Mus.  Cuming,  nos.  23,  38. 

This  has  the  aspect  of  Chcetopleiira  externally  iu  sculpture,  but  has 
the  tail  plate  like  Nuttallina  in  its  structure,  and  like  Placiphora  in  its 
external  appearance. 

36a.  Aulacochiton  pars.  Shuttle  worth,  1853.  Lorica:  mucrone  postico, 
parum  sinuate;  sinu  lobato;  zona  squamulis  minimis  obsita,  antice  pro- 
dacta.    Example,  Lorica  Angasi  H.  Adams,  P.  Z.  8.,  1864,  p.  193.   Aus- 
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^(ki.  =8trq^toehiton  Gpr.  MS.    Type  F.  CoUei  H.  Adams.    AnstraUa. 

405.  Placiphora:  sinu  late,  planato;  zonad  setis  baud  fasciculatim  in- 
structis.    Type  Chiton  petholattts  Sowerby.    Sonth  Aostralia. 

40c.  Placiphora:  valvis  partim  immersis;  zona  postice  emarginata. 
Type  O.  obtecta  Opr.    New  Zealand.    Mus.  Cuming,  no.  45. 

43a.  Acanthochiton :  valvis  partim  tectis;  mucrone  Ischnoideo;  lam. 
postica  rugosim  lobata;  ar.  lat.  depressis.  Type  Jf.  pJumeiw  Cpr.  Hab.t 
Mus.  Cuming,  no.  108. 

43ft.  AcantkocJiiton :  valvis  per  duas  trientea  immersis.  Type  S-pwr- 
recta  Cpr.    Japan.    Mus.  Cuming,  no.  97. 

49.  Animal  repens,  satis  elongatum :  valvaB  expositsB  parvaB,  omoino 
contigufie;  valva  postica  infundibuliformis;  mucro  retroje.ctaSy  termi- 
nalis;  laminae  ut  in  Katherina  sed  obsoletim  fissatse;  zona  Acantbocbi- 
tonoidea.    Type  Chiton  strigatus  Sowerby.    West  Indies. 

49a.  Animal  et  testa  Choneplacis  similes  sed  zona  baud  porifera. 

Based  on  Chitonellus  striatus  and  strigatm  Sowerby,  Conch.  111.,  fig«. 
62  and  63,  wbicb  are  represented  as  without  pores.  In  the  former  the 
valves  are  separated  (as  in  Notoplux) ;  in  the  latter  they  teach  (as  in 
Ohoneplax).  The  species  need  examination  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
the  figures,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  are  both  pore-bearing  and  non- 
IH)riferous  species  among  the  vermiform  as  well  as  the  compact  Chito- 
uelles.  These  last  groups  are  the  highest  and  most  active  in  the  whole 
order  in  tropical  waters,  as  is  Cryptochitbn  in  the  north. 

Table  I. 
The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  minor  characteristics  of  most  of 
the  recent  Chitons  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  insertion  plates,  number 
of  slits,  if  any,  in  anterior,  middle  and  posterior  valves;  character  of  the 
tooth-like  projections  between  the  slits;  and  of  the  margin  of  the  outer 
layer  overhanging  the  insertion  plates,  termed  eaves  by  Dr.  Carpenter; 
all  according  to  the  numbers  and  letters  of  the  preceding  list: 


;  =  many ;  -^  =  few ;  -|-  =  or  more ;  *  =  irregular. 


I 


Slits  in  valves. 


§(  ,    Plan  of  insertion  plates. 


■E 

I 
fa  I 


I  (Leptoidea.) 

7  None 

la  I do 

8  Only  in  anU^rior  val  vo 

Present  in  anterior  and  pos- 
terior valves. 

Present  in  all  valves 


10 


11 


(Ischnoidea.) 
j  ^Regular,  branching . 


.do. 


11a, 

12    .  Minutely  divided. 

12a  do. 

13 
14 
15 
16 


Kegnlar,  branching . 
do. 


Regular,  projecting . 
Kegular,  oranching . 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 

11 

6 

X 

4 

Teeth. 


Eaves. 


GOls. 


0      Noue None... 

0       None    j  None  . . . 

0    '  Kugose  lamina Minute  . 

0    i  Smooth  lamina do... 


...do 


None  , 


1    •  Sharp,  normal Projecting,  spon- 

2-i-....do !..*^;do 

2 + ,  Propped  oatside Broad,  spongy . . . 

5-f-i  —  no ' do 

Sharp,nonnal   Short 

— do do 

Sharp,  long,  thin  ....  Minute. 


5-f- 

1 


Short 
Post. 

Short. 

Short. 


Hed. 

(i! 


Sharp;  non^ia^^i.^;;;*  ^^^^gif^* 


SobuDli. 
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rmany;  -^^feyr-,  += or  more;  3|c= irregular. 


Plan  of  insertion  plates. 


Ite 

17 

18a 

m 
m 

Vk 

18/ 

\t 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25a 
28 


Refnilar,  branching . 
-do 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 


Teeth. 


Eaves. 


I 


{Lophi/roidea.) 

Re^ar,  branching  . . . 

do 

do 

do 

rnflasured 

Kegular 

(Aeanthmdea.) 

Regular,  branching . . 


90  I. 
»a|. 

30e  ,. 

31  . 

32  i. 
tia  . 
33 

34 

as 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


6 

5 

X      ' 

X 

X 

X 

8 

10 

11 

11 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

X 

X 

X 

X 

&-10 

8-9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

9 

* 

* 

8 

5 

0 

10 
10 


8 

9 

V.  all  thrown  forward |  7-8 

V.  poet  thrown  forward 9+ 

do I      6f 


(Schizaidea.) 

3*  )  Regular,  posterior  valve  ( 
3to  :  5  silt  l>ctween  2  ridges.  I 
37    j  Str.  forward,  deep  slit 


I         {Plaeipkoraidea.) 

Str.  forward,  flat  behind. 

Regular,  flat  behind 

Regular,  ribbed  behind. . 

do 

do 

do 


88 

88 

40 

40a 

4M> 

40e 


(Mopaloidea.) 

^1     )  Regular,  posterior  valve  ( 
jla  j )    buninated.  ) 

^2     Thrown  forward,  laminated ' 

«   I do i 

wo  Thrown  forward  somewhat.  I 

*36   Thrown  forward  much i      1 

^     TaO  phite  creuate  behind ...       2 


iOryptoidsa.)  \ 

<5   I  Regular,  behind  variable 

*«»;Mopaloid 

466  do , 

*7     Coarsely  mopaloid , 


2  f ,  Sharp,  normal Projecting. . 

1      Shaip.long,  smooth..,  Minute 

1    '  Shurp,  normul Projtocting . . 


2+ 
1  I 
1  i 
1 

2+ 
1     I 

2+; 
1 
1 

1  ' 
1 

1  I 
1  ' 


.do  . 

.do. 
..do. 
..do. 


.do. 
do 
do. 
do. 


Gills. 


do Projecting,  long  . 

do do 

do     , — do 

Excurvod,  plumato. . : — do 

Excurved,  solid I  Projecting 

Rough,  propped Short 

Soliu,  not  propped...; — do    

Solid,  propped j do 

Sharp,  curved Shori,  spongy  . . . 


iChiUmeUoidea,) 

«:  Very  sagittate 

«• do 

*»     Intermediate 


1    I  Blunt,  serrate {  Short,  spongy . 


2+' 
1 
1 
* 


5 

X 

, 

X 

X 

2+ 

X 

1.5 

2+ 

10 

9 

9 

10 

2    1 

10 

1 

do do  . 

Sharper,  serrate ' — do 

Sharper,  serrate,  long  Very  short . 

Blunt,  fimbriate i  Short 

(0 (.')  


Blunt,  grooved  . . 

Longer,  grooved. 

do 

...do 

...do  

Long,  smooth .... 


0 

X 

0 

X 

-♦• 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

i    ^ 

8+ 

Propped,  smooth  — 
Short,  sharp,  smooth 
Very  long,  sharp, 

smooth. 
Normal,     sharp, 

smooth. 
Very  long,  sharp, 

smooth. 


Projocting, 
grooved. 

do 

....do 

...do  

Very  short 

Moderate,     not  j 
i    grooved. 
Moderate,  spongy. 

Projecting 

Short 


Moderate .  . 
Very  short . 


I 


(?) 

(?) 

Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

(f) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Med. 


Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

Amb. 

(?) 

(0 


(?) 

Amb. 

(?) 

Amb. 

(?) 
(?) 

(?) 
(?) 
Amb. 

(?) 
Amb. 


1    I  Blunt,  rugose Moderate. . 

1      Sharp,  serrate Lona; 

1-2      Sharp,  long.". Small 


0-1 
0 
1 


None  behind Deeply 

Normal,  serrate Moaera 

Slightly  propped 

Excurved 

Sharp 

Sharp,  very  long, 
smooth. 


furrowed 

[erate 

Small 

...do 

Minute 

...do 


Long,  propped Minute 

Mod.,  simple I  Small 

Very  long,  propped . .  Minute,  spongy. 

Long, sharp,  smooth.   Small 

Very    long,     shari),    Minute 

smooth.                     I 
Very  long,  sharp,  ru-  do 

gose.                          I 
(Jrenate,    sharp, '....do 

smooth.  I 


Vei^  long,  smooth . . 

"^doV^V.V.'.V.V.'.'. 
...do 


Minute. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
None 


(1) 
(?) 
Med. 


(?) 

(1) 

Amb. 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 


Med. 

(?) 

Amb. 

Med. 

(?) 

(?) 
Long. 


Med. 
Amb. 
Amb. 


I  Very  short,exc6pt  ( ,  Distinct Post. 

5     atsntures (i — do Post 

Mod.longin  front...  Minute |  (?) 


"FeftTaaTissaPS*^ 
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Table  II. 

This  table  enumerates  in  brief  the  characters  of  the  sinus  of  the  girdle 
and  its  armature,  and  the  chief  distinctive  peculiarities  of  each  group. 


7 
la 

8 

9 
10 
11 
11a 
12 

12a 

13 

14 

15 

16 

16a 

17 

18a 
18& 
18c 
18d 

ISe 
18/ 
18fir 

ISh 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

25a 

26 

26a 

27 

28 


Sinus. 


Simple,  Bmooth,  deep  . 
Simple,  broad 


Simple,  broad,  ehallow. 

Broad,  spongy 

Obsolete 

Broad,  shallow 

do 

Extremely  snmll 


Most  minute  . . .  . 
Broad,  shallow — 
Broad,  fissared  . . . 

Moderate 

Broad  or  minute. 
Broad,  smooth... 


Girdle. 


Peculiaritiee. 


Gravelly  scales,  smooth  or  striated 
Spicules  and  chafly  scales 


With  hairs  or  fine  spines 

Solid,  downy,  poriferous 

Thin,  homy,  finely  ^n^nulous  . 

Granular  lluttish  scales 

do 

Long,  homy  scales 


Simple,  broad,  deep. 


.do. 
.do. 


Simple,  narrow,  deep  . .. 
Simple,  broad,  shallow. . 


.do. 
-do  . 


!  Broad,    shallow,    some- 
times dentate. 

Broad,  shallow,  laminate. 

Narrow,  deep,  laminate 

Narrow,  shallow,  simple. . . 


Rounded,  simple 

Narrow,  shallow,  simple. . 


Smooth,  downy 

Smooth  or  downy 

Smooth 

Thin,  smooth 

Hairy .   .. 

Short,  striated,  shelly  bristles . . . 

Spongy,  downy 


Irregular,  chaffy  scales 

do 

Long,  striated  spines  and  soal^^ . . 
Double  series  scales,  not  chafiy  . . 


Small  transverse  scales. 
do 


Large,  smooth,  imbricated  scales. 
I  Narrow,  with  small  scales 


Broad,  shallow,  simple. 
Stjuared,  denticuUite. . . 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


30a 
302> 


Small,  lamiuse  united 

(?) 

Large,  lamina  united 

iLarge,     waved,    lamins 
umted. 


I^Large,  waved,  lobed,  lam-C 
30c  3    ine  united.  ( 


Minute,  waved,  lunooth. . . 
Simple,  laminffi  separated. 


Smooth,  with  marginal  tufts 

Minut«  bristles  and  sutural  hair- 
tufts, 
neshy  with  long,  hairy  bristles. 
Smooth,  with  homy  processes 

Spongy,  with  scattered  soft  hairs. 
Large,  solid,  imbricate  scales 


do 

Smooth  or  downy.. 
Smooth,  spreading . 

Hairy 


' '  Minutissime  asperulns  "  . . 
Large,  solid,  grooved  scales. 

Shelly  briBtlea 


81 

32 

32a 
33 

34 

35 

36 
36a 

37 


.do. 
-do. 


Narrow,  smooth,  laminate. 

Narrow,  laminee  separated. 

Narrow 

Narrow,  lobed 


Narrow,  very  deep . 
Deep,  lobed 


do 

Shelly  spines 

Shelly  bristles,  spreading . . 

Smooth,  small,  downy  toftn. 

Granular  bristles 


Bristly,  striated  scales 

Broad,  with  sheUy  bristles. 

Thin,  lanngate , 


Thin,  lanngate,  wide,  with  sutnral 

TM)res. 
Slit  behind,  solid  smooth  scales.. 
Produced  in  front,  upright  scales. 


Slit  behind,  minute  spicnls 

Large,  separate  scales,  bristles 
between. 


All  negative. 

Flattened    mucro,  valves    thrown 
forward 

Laniinai  only  on  anterior  valvc 

Terminal  valves  laminated. 

UnslJt  laminse  on  all  valves. 

Short  gills,  granular  sciile«. 

Radsioid  central  slits. 

Small     sinus,    reticulata     girdle^ 
crowded  propped  teeth. 

Smooth  girdle. 

Short  gills,  ischnoid  pUte«. 

Valves  slit  in  dorsal  axis. 

Teeth  few,  valves  part-lj'  immersed. 

Ischnoid  plates,  hairy  girdle. 

Radsioid  slits  isohndia  plates,  8tri> 
ated  bristles. 

Half  immersed  valves,  plates  isch- 
noid. 

Body  long,  chafiy  scales. 

Saiike  as  last,  with  radsioid  slita. 

Sam*^,  triple  series  of  striated  scales. 

Bo<l3^    normal,    double    series    of 
scales. 

Bo<1y  normal,  small  striate  scales. 

Body  normal,  radsioid  slit«. 

(  Scales  of  Chiton,  plates  of  ItAno- 

<     chiton. 

t  Same,  with  radsioid  slits. 

Narrow  girdle,  highly  scalptured, 
plates  curved  outward. 

Cnrve<l  plates,  margin^  pores. 

Propped  teeth,  sutural  pores. 

Tough,  fleshy  girdle,  propped  teeth. 
Propped  teeth,  homy  girdle  pro- 
cesses. 
Spongy  girdle,  single  lateral  slits. 
Broad  ^  seiTated  teeth    and  sinus, 

scaly  ginile. 
Same,  with  added  side  slits. 
Sharper  teeth,  smooth  girdle. 
Sharper  teeth,  valves  partly  cov- 
ered. 
Non-fissured  but  deeply  peetinsts 

teeth,  hairv  girdle. 
Posterior  valve  ' '  medio  fimbriata." 
Non-iml)ricate  scales,  broad  groor- 

ed  and  serrato  teeth. 
Teeth  short  inside,  long  outside^ 

waved  sinus. 
Same,  with  radsioid  slits. 
Spinous  girdle,  lobed  sinus. 
Partly   covered    valves,    radsioid 

slits. 
Downy  girdle  tufts,  smooth  sharp 

teeth. 
Bristly    girdle,    smooth  propped 

teeth. 
Sharp  teeth,  striate  scales. 
Lon;:,  sharp  teeth,  radsioid  sUti^ 

posterior  mucro. 
Twisted  mucro,  smooth,  tjiingtrdlfl^ 

thin  ischnoid  valves. 
Smooth,  porous  girdle  partly  eovef* 

Ing  valves,  very  long  teeth. 
Slit tailphite,  scaly  girdle. 
Sharp  teeth,  produced  girdle,  hi- 

lobed  scales,  lobed  sinus. 
Very  long  and  narrow,  deep  slit 
Scaly  girdle,  flattened  taUplate. 
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• 

1 

o 

i 

Siaas. 

Girdle. 

rt9 

Moderate  lobed   

Chaffv  hairs     

40 
40a 

Small,  sut  laminaB  Joinecl . . 
Broad,  shallow 

Hairy,  with  regular  pon*-tiilta  . . . 
...     do        

40b 
40r 

Broad,  deep,  spongy 

..  do 

Crowded  hairs  without  pores   . . 
Encroechin);  on  valves.  x>ore-tuft8 
Hairy,  often  slit  behind 

41 

Very  narrow 

41a 

do    

Regnlur  pores,  ninch  produced  in 

front. 
Smooth,  valves  nearly  covered. . . 

Hairy,  with    long,    fasciculated 

spicula). 
Smoother,  with  tufts 

42 

43 

Deep,  broad,  spongy 

do 

m 

Moderate 

m 

Rhtilow,  broad 

Hairv  with  tufts 

44 

Depp,  n«»iTO'w 

Crowded  spicules,  with  sutural 

pores. 
Smooth,   tufted,   valves   nearly 

covered. 
Smooth,  irregularly  tufted 

Coriaceous,  irregularly  tufted 

Covering  the  shell,  with  numer- 
ous fine  spiculaa  in  tufts  all 
over  the  surface. 

Crowdeil  bristles,  no  tufts 

Crowded  bristles,  with  tufts 

Gravelly,  with  sutural  tufts 

45 

Deep,  arched 

4fia 

Broad 

m 

do   

47 

Deep 

48 

48a 

Very  deep  and  narrow 

do 

49 

do 

With  the  above  data  and  those  comprised  i 
pets  and  Chitons  of  Alaska,  &c.,  students  shoi 
refer  any  Chiton  of  whose  characters  they  have 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  general  classification 

November  30, 1881. 
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NOTES   ON  CBRTAIN  ABORIOINAEi  BHBIili  MOUNDS  ON  THB   COAST 
OF  NEUr  BRUNSWICK  ANB  OF  NRW  ENOIiANB. 

BY  S.  F.  BAIRD, 

During  several  successive  visits  made  to  New  England  and  the  Prov- 
inces, I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  number  of  interesting 
shell  mounds,  intending  to  continue  the  research  and  to  prepare  a  de- 
tailed account  of  them.  Subsequent  events,  however,  have  prevented 
my  doing  this,  and  I  now  publish  some  fragmentary  notes  on  the  subject^ 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  localities  and  inviting  further 
examination. 

In  general,  it  is  possible  to  determine  beforehand  the  existence  of  shell 
heaps  by  the  physical  surroundings.  Thus,  whenever  on  the  sea-coast 
the  shore  sloped  gently  to  the  south,  with  fresh  water  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, shell  mounds  or  beds  could  always  be  inferred,  especially  if  in  the 
vicinity  of  flats  where  clams  could  be  obtained.  Here  were  generally 
established  the  sites  of  villages  or  of  temporary  encampments. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  in  one  of  his  papers  upon  shell  mounds  in  New 
England,  has  remarked  upon  the  comparative  absence  of  stone  imple- 
ments therein.  This  I  did  not  find  to  be  the  case  in  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick  5  indeed,  in  some  cases,  the  abundance  was  quite  remarkable^ 

The  examinations  of  the  shell  beds  in  New  Brunswick  and  Eastern 
Maine  were  mostly  made  in  the  summer  of  1869 ;  of  those  on  Cape  Cod, 
in  1870  and  1871 ;  and  of  those  on  Casco  Bay,  in  1873.  All  the  speci- 
mens collected  are  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 

No.  1. — Oak  Bay,  8t.  Croix  River,  St.  DavicPs  Parishj  New  Brunswick,^- 
This  locality  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Oak  Bay,  and  is  about  eight  miles 
from  Calais,  on  the  farm  of  Josiah  Simpson.  This  is  the  most  extensive 
and  in  fact  one  of  the  richest  mounds  I  have  ever  examined.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  bed  is  about  5  feet,  and  the  different  layers  occur  in  a 
succession  indicated  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

A  striking  feature  in  this  mound  is  the  abundance  of  spines  and  sheUs 
of  Echini,  which  evideiitlj'^  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
aborigines.  A  careful  examination  of  the  ashes  indicated  that  they  were 
derived,  for  the  most  part,  from  eel-grass  {Zostera  marina),  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  cooking  of  the  shells  was  done  by  wrapping  them  up 
in  dry  eel-grass  and  setting  fire  to  it.  This  would  probably  cook  tbe 
animals  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  be  readily  withdrawn  from  the 
sheU. 

Oak  Bay  is  a  narrow  fjord,  extending  northward  from  Passamaquoddy 
Bay,  the  water  being  entirely  salt.  The  tides  are  very  high,  and  a  vast 
extent  of  flats  is  exposed  at  low  water,  still  abounding  in  tlie  soft  clam. 
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appears  to  be  about  one  acre.    The 

Mya  arenaria, 
Mytilus, 
n.  Helix  altemata. 


HEAP,  Oak  Bay,  New  Brunswick,  Seftbm 

[Scale  A.] 


p  8od,  fine  powdery  hamns. 


loh  decomposed  clam  shells. 


3  flat  gravel — ^Ancient  beach. 


omminuted  shells:  carbonaceous 
matter. 


layey  humus,  nearly  pure. 


Fine  shells,  white  ashes, 
carbonaceous  matter. 


rinely  comminuted  shells, 
carbonaceous  matter. 


Shells. 


i^yer  of  Echinus  spines. 


Black  bed. 


Shells. 


Blackish  matter. 


Original  clay. 


1. 


4. 
5. 

6. 


a 

9. 
10. 

11 
12. 

13. 
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Several  visits  were  made  to  Oak  Bay  in  company  with  George  A. 
Boardman  and  Dr.  Todd,  of  St.  Stephen's,  New  Brunswick. 

No.  2. — Cobscooh  Bay,  Washington  County j  Maine;  Farm  of  Led  Hal 
lowell. — This  point  was  reached  hy  water  from  Eastport,  Me.,  and  is  five 
miles  south  of  Denyaville.  It  is  on  a  narrow,  sloping  point,  running 
sharply  into  the  bay  and  cut  away  at  the  water's  edge.  The  sur- 
fieice  is  about  6  feet  above  the  level  of  high  tide.  The  edge  has  been 
Aiueh  worn  away  by  the  water,  and  probably  at  one  time  extended  con- 
siderably beyond  its  present  position.  The  shells  were  much  broken  in 
the  beds.  The  abundance  of  roots  of  trees  rendered  digging  very  diffi- 
cult. The  shells  formed  a  layer  of  from  6  to  20  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  sod.  Bones  were  very  abundant,  especially  those  of  the  moose 
and  beaver.  Stone  arrows  and  flint  flakes,  &c.,  were  also  very  numer- 
ous. The  area  of  the  bed  is  about  30  feet  by  20,  and  give«  rise  to  a  de- 
cided swell  in  the  slope.  At  other  i)oint«  in  the  neighborhood  there 
are  thin  seams  of  shells  in  the  sod,  much  mixed  with  charcoal  and  black 
earth,  without  any  bones.  I  made  several  visits  to  this  locality,  and  a 
more  extended  exploration  was  made  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Easti)ort,  who 
presented  his  collections  to  the  National  Museum. 

No.  3. — CobsoooJc  Bayj  Washington  County^  Maine;  South  Bay^  at  the 
southern  end  of  Long  Island. — ^This  bed  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
water  and  was  not  very  productive.  It  is  situateci  on  a  high  bank,  sloping 
gradually  to  the  water,  and  terminating  abruptly.  Much  of  it  has  been 
washed  away.  There  appears  to  have  been  one  continuous  layer,  cover- 
ing about  30  or  40  feet  by  20  with  outlying  hummocks.  The  sod  is  five 
or  six  inches  thick,  succeeded  by  a  bed  of  large  unbroken  shells,  with  little 
or  no  dirt  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  top.  A  few  stone  arrows 
were  obtained  here,  but  not  many  bones — none  to  warrant  further  ex- 
ploration. 

No.  4. — Grand  Menan^  Netc  Brunswick;  Grand  Harhor  — Grand  Menan 
is  situated  about  20  miles  from  Eastport.  This  was  found  to  contain 
many  deposits  of  small  shell  heax)s ;  no  beds,  however,  were  very  exten- 
sive. Those  at  Newton's  Point  and  Ingall's  Head,  in  Grand  Harbor, 
were  found  to  be  the  most  productive  localities. 

The  shells  were  much  broken  and  mixed  with  dirt.  Where  the  bed 
reached  the  water's  edge  it  was  about  40  feet  wide  and  10  inches  thick. 
The  only  mammals  observed  were  seals,  some  beaver,  many  bones  of  birds 
and  a  few  of  fishes  were  obtained.  Stone  articles  were  abundant;  many 
arrows,  flint  flakes,  &c.    A  few  worked  bones  of  the  beaver  were  secured. 

No.  5. — Grand  Menan;  Nantucket  Island, — This  is  the  residence  of 
Simeon  L.  Cheney,  the  well  known  naturalist  of  Grand  Menan,  whose 
assistance  to  many  American  naturalists  has  been  so  often  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

No.  Q.^Grand  Menan^  Cheney  Island^  near  Whitehead  Island.— Thid 
shells  in  the  last  two  localities  occur  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  in 
detached  heaps  or  hummocks,  containing  each  from  half  a  bushel  to  three 
or  four  bushels,  not  connected  by  any  layers.    They  are  usually  high  up 
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h  thick  sod.  These  heaps  show  very  few 
stone  implements.  They  appear  to  have 
nd  do  not  mark  long  continued  settlements, 
id  quite  abundantly  in  the  Nantucket  Island 
B  an  unusual  scarcity  of  bones  of  fishes  in  the 
hose  chiefly  of  small  fishes,  such  as  sculpins, 
jh,  and  perhjips  even  of  goose-fish,  and  other 
at  Eagle  Hill,  Ipswich,  where  the  mounds, 
of  fish,  furnished  very  few  of  mammals  and 
birds. 

No.  7. — Pope  Logauj  Lepreau  Bay. — The  locality  visited  is  on  Holland's 
form,  on  the  north  part  of  the  island  and  west  of  the  westernmost  saw- 
mill. Of  the  numerous  deposits  in  the  vicinity  only  one  was  examined; 
this  revealed  an  abundance  of  shells  of  the  soft  clam  (Mya  arenaria)^ 
•^till  found  in  numbers  in  the  neighborhood,  the  locality  being  celebrated 
all  aloDg  the  coast  in  this  respect. 

The  shell  heap  examined  is  on  a  sloping  bank  descending  to  the  south, 
the  lower  end  being  about  10  feet  above  high  tide,  and  occupying  an  area 
of  150  feet  bv  50,  and  having  a  depth  of  20  feet  in  the  several  layers, 
for  the  most  part,  entire  and  unstratified,  with  very 
earth.    The  bones  of  large  mammals,  such  as  the  moose, 
e  caribou,  were  extremely  abundaut,  occurring  by  the 
'  were  much  less  broken  up  than  usual. 
Island,  New  Brunswick, — This  locality  is  situated  near 
bay  on  the  right  hand  of  Pentlow's  Cove,  to  the  south- 
shells  occur  in  thin,  compact  layers  on  the  bank  facing 
luch  mixed  with  black  dust.    The  deposit  is  scanty  and 
orking. 

Island^  Fisherman^ s  Cove,  New  Brunswick. — This  locality 
ist  side  and  north  of  the  weirs.  Here  the  shells  occur 
bed  about  20  inches  thick,  almost  free  from  mixture,  and 
light,  loose  soil,  6  to  10  inches  deep.    Very  few  bones 

H  or  CaiUff^s  Island,  New  Brunswick, — This  bed  was  one 
have  ever  examined.  It  is  situated  on  English  Cove, 
I  Bliss's  Island,  to  the  east  of  Long  Point  It  is  near  the 
>et ween  two  willows.  Here  the  shell  bed  was  a  very  large 
5t  above  the  present  high  tide,  and  seems  to  have  been 
ide  and  restratifled  by  the  water,  so  that  articles  of  the 
pecific  gravity  were  usually  found  in  association.  The 
of  black  beach  gravel,  alternating  with  nearly  pure 
al  bed  was  from  20  to  30  inches  thick,  the  productive 
^  only  a  few  inches  of  it.  The  shells  had  been  cast  in 
jide  of  a  ravine  or  gulch,  along  the  bottom  of  which  there 
ills,  but  containing  nearly  all  the  bones  and  stone  imple- 
ginal  bed  mixed  with  gravel.  West  of  this  locality  is 
I,  lower  level  than  the  first.  ,    ^  ^  ^  ■  ^ 
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I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Prye,  of  St.  George,  New  Bruns- 
wick, for  permission  to  examine  this  locality,  the  scientific  interest  of 
which  he  appears  fully  to  appreciate. 

No.  lOA. — EcLst  side  of  Digidequash  BiveVy  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  New 
Brunswick. — Not  very  productive. 

No.  lOB. — Roqu^s  Island,  Maine. — This  is  on  the  southern  side  of  an 
island  bordering  on  Roque's  Island  thoroughfare,  which  separates  Roquets 
Island  from  Spruce  Island,  and  situated  between  Machias  and  Quoddy 
Head.  The  bed  here  was  3  feet  thick,  with  old  loam  above  it  nearly  a 
foot  thick,  the  whole  extending  nearly  a  mile.  This  locality  was  not 
visited  by  myself,  but  reported  by  Lieut.  J.  A,  Slocum,  of  the  revenue- 
cutter  Mosswood. 

No.  11. — Oreen  Paint  along  Letite,  Passamaqmddy  Bay,  Maine. — Not 
examined. 

No.  12. — Seely^s  Cove. — Not  examined. 

No.  13. — BocabeCy  Pa^samaquoddy  Bay. — Not  examined. 

No,  13a. — Bamarisootta,  Me. — The  shells  of  this  well-known  locality 
consist  almost  entirely  of  oysters,  the  beds  covering  many  acres  in 
extent  to  a  depth  of  from  5  to  15  or  20  feet.  The  oysters  were  all  very 
large  and  usually  narrow  or  slipper-shaped.  Very  few  are  now  found 
living  in  the  vicinity.  The  number  of  worked  bones  of  animals  or  of 
stone  implements,  mixed  with  the  shells,  is  extremely  small ;  a  long 
search  of  perhaps  an  hour  will  sometimes  be  necessary  before  anything 
of  the  kind  can  be  detected. 

No.  136. — Bocabec. — Not  examined. 

These -constitute  the  principal  localities  examined  in  Eastern  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick.  As  already  stated,  they  are  characterized  in  some 
cases  by  large  beds  of  shells  of  the  soft  clam  (lfyartr«naria.),never  of  the 
quahaug  or  Venus  mercenaria,  with  a  little  admixture  of  earth ;  in  others 
the  shells  are  in  a  much  decomposed  condition,  with  black  earth  8ca^ 
tered  among  them;  again,  by  the  association  of  large  bones,  especially 
of  the  moose  and  caribou,  with  but  little  mixture  of  anything  else.  Occa- 
sionally these  beds  alternated  with  pure  shell  or  pure  bpne,  possibly 
the  shells  being  aggregated  in  summer  and  the  bones  of  mammals  in 
winter.  Everywhere  the  bones  of  the  great  auk  were  found,  as  also 
those  of  the  beaver.  The  only  other  localities  examined  in  Maine  were 
some  islands  in  Casco  Bay,  where  the  bones  of  the  great  auk  were  un- 
usually abundant. 

No.  13B. — Nantasket  Beach,  Boston  Harbor. — At  various  points  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  beach  are  found  numerous  seams  and  hillocks  of  shells, 
consisting,  however,  almost  entirely  of  Mactra  solidissima,  or  horse-clams; 
neither  Mya  nor  Venv4  were  observed.  The  deposits  are  small  and  situ- 
ated in  the  sand.    The  principal  locality  examined  was  near  Skull  Head. 

No.  13C. — Eagle  Hill,  near  Ipswich,  Mass. — This  locality  is  widely 
known  from  the  investigations  made  therein  by  Messrs.  Morse,  Putnam, 
and  other  Massachusetts  specialists. 

The  aboriginal  shell  beds  are  very  extensive,  and  consisjLy 
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of  shells  of  the  Myuj  or  soft  clam.  The  numher  of  stoue  implements  and 
of  worked  bone  is,  however,  extremely  small,  much  less  than  in  the  shell 
heaps  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 

No  locality  on  the  coast  perhaps  furnishes  so  many  fresh  clams  for 
commercial  purposes  as  the  vicinity  of  Ipswich,  ploughs  being  used  for 
turning  them  up.  They  are  obtained  by  the  thousands  of  barrels  for 
bait  for  codfish,  and  the  refuse  shells  constitute  masses  of  enormous 
magnitude. 

No.  14. — Nonamesset  Island^  near  Nauahonj  BuzzarWs  Bay. — This  local- 
ity is  in  the  inner  Hadley's  Harbor,  on  Nick's  Neck,  the  property  of 
Mr.  John  M.  Forbes,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Wood^s  Holl,  Mass.  The 
heap  ifi  very  extensive,  covering  quite  an  area  of  the  beach,  and  abounds 
in  bones  of  the  deer.  The  shells  are  principally  soft  clams  (Mya)^  with 
a  few  quahaugs  and  pectens.    The  stone  implements  are  extremely  scarce. 

No.  15. -^Oreat  Harbor^  Wood's  Hollj  Mass. — Quite  an  interesting  local- 
ity exists  on  Long  Neck,  to  the  west  of  the  guano  factory.  The  deposit 
covers  about  one  hundred  square  yards  to  a  depth  of  a  foot.  The  shells 
consist  almost  entirely  of  Crepidula  plana.  Bones  were  very  scanty,  and 
quite  a  notable  proportion  of  these  were  of  birds.  Very  few  stone  im- 
plements were  found. 

No.  16.'--Parkef^s  Pointy  Wood^s  -HbM.— On  the  east  side  of  Parker^s 
Point,  opposite  the  low,  depressed  portion,  is  quite  an  extensive  bed  of 
jUmost  entire  clam-shells,  the  quahaug,  or  hard  clam  ( Venvs  mercenaria)j 
and  but  little  broken.  The  locality  covers  about  two  hundred  square 
yards,  to  a  depth  of  about  two  feet.  No  implements  or  bones  of  any 
kind  were  ever  found  in  this  locality. 

No.  17. — Quisset  Harbor,  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  north  of  Wood^s  Holl. — 
Here  the  heaps  consisted  entirely  of  shells  of  the  quahaug.  No  bones 
nor  implements  of  any  kind  were  found. 

No.  18. — Cataumet  Harbor,  North  Falmouth,  Buzzard's  5ay.— Here  is 
a  very  large  deposit  of  quahaug  shells,  on  a  point  in  Squeteague  Pondj 
but  no  bones  or  implements. 

No.  19. — Mud  Core,  bacic  of  Toby  Island,  north  end  of  Buzzard's  Bay. — 
Here,  as  in  the  three  preceding  localities,  the  deposit  consisted  also  ot 
shells,  without  any  bones  or  implements. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  abundance  of  bones  of  the  great  auk 
in  the  shell  heaps  of  New  Bninswick  and  Maine.  They  also  occur  in 
considerable  numbers  at  Eagle  Hill,  near  Ipswich.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  found  any  myself  on  Cape  Cod,  but  am  under  the  impression 
that  Professor  Wyman  reports  them  as  discovered  by  him  at  Ootuit,  on 
Vineyard  Sound.  There  is  certainly  a  great  scarcity  of  stone  imple- 
ments in  the  shell  heaps  of  Southern  Massachusetts,  compared  with 
what  we  find  farther  north. 

All  the  collections  made  by  me  at  the  localities  mentioned  in  the 
present  paper  are  now  in  the  National  Museum. 
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EilST  OF  jnCARINB  INFBBTEBBATES,  MAIIVI^Y  FBOIH  TJKE  NSW 
BNOI.AND  COAflIT,  DISTRIBUTED  BY  TH£  UNITED  STATBS  NA- 
TlOIf  AL.  niUSEUn. 

Series  II. 


Prepared  by  Richard  Rathbux. 

The  species  enamerated  in  the  present  list  were  collected  by  the  U. 
S.  Fish  Commission,  mainly  during  the  past  four  years,  and  represent  a 
portion  of  the  duplicate  material  resulting  from  their  searcoast  explora- 
tions, and  now  available  for  distribution.  Several  of  the  species  in 
eluded  in  these  duplicate  sets  are  recent  additions  to  science,  obtained 
by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer  Fish  Hawk,  from  the  inner  edge 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  Slope,  south  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  during  the  sum- 
mers of  1880  and  1881.  This  region,  which  was  first  explored  in  1880, 
has  proved  to  be  the  richest  dredging  ground  yet  discovered  upon  oar 
coast,  both  as  regards  variety  of  life  and  abundance  of  specimens. 

Nearly  all  the  species  enumerated  are  included  in  each  set,  but  of  a 
few  species  only  enough  duplicates  were  secured  to  supply  a  portion  of 
the  sets.  In  the  printed  list  to  accompany  each  set  sent  out,  the  species 
omitted  from  that  set  will  be  erased.  Except  where  otherwise  indicated, 
the  sjiecimens  are  all  preserved  in  alcohol.  The  sets  will  number  about 
one  hundred.  The  Crustacea  have  been  identified,  for  the  most  part,  by 
Prof.  S.  I.  Smith,  and  most  of  the  other  species  by  Prof.  A.  E.  VerrilL 
The  names  are  mainly  those  used  in  the  Preliminary  Check-list  of  the 
Marine  Invertebrata  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  by  A.  E.  Verrill,  edition  of 
1879.  A  considerable  number  of  species  that  have  since  been  described 
are,  however,  here  included. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November^  1881. 


CRUSTACEA. 

DECAPODA. 

1.  Ghelasimus  pugnaz  Smith. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  shore. 

2.  Platyonichua  oceUatUB  Latr. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.,  shore. 

3.  PlatyonichuB  oceUatus  Latr.  Tonng. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

4.  Carcinus  msenas  Leaoh. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Nerrport,  R.  I.,  ehore. 

5.  Panopeos  Sayl  Smith. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Soond,  Mass.,  shore. 

6.  Cancer  irroratUB  Say. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

7.  Cancer  irroratua  Say. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

8.  Cancer  irroratus  Say.    Young. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 


9.  Hyas  coarctatUB  Leach. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Gq1£  of  Maine. 

10.  Hyas  coarctatUB  Leach. 

U.  S.  F.  C— George^s  Bank,  45  fath. 

11.  Hyas  coarctatUB  Leach. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Le  Have  Bank,  45  fath. 

12.  Libinia  emarginata  Leach. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

13.  Euprognatha  rasteUifera  Stimp. 
U.  S.  F.  C— 74  miles  S.  of  Nantucket  Island, 

76  fath. 

14.  Hippa  talpoida  Say. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Wood^s  Holl,  Mass.,  shore. 

15.  EupaguruB  pollicaris  Stimp. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

16.  EupaguruB  pollicaris  Stimp. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  L 
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17.  Btipaguras  longlcarpus  Stimp. 
U.  8.  P.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

18.  Parapagunis  pUosiznanas  Smith. 
U.S.P.C.— 87  miles  8.  of  Martha's  Vine- 

.    yard,  312  fath. 

19.  Mnnida,  Sp. 

U.S. P.  C— 73  miles  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, G5  fath. 

20.  Homarus  axuezioanua  Edwards. 
U.8.F.C.— Sonthern  coast  of  New  Eng^ 

land. 

21.  Crangon  vulgaris  Fabr. 

U.  8.  P.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

22.  PontophiloB  brevirostaia  Smith. 
U.8.P.C.— 73  miles  8.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 65  fath. 

23.  Pandalus  leptocems  Smith. 
U.S.F.C.— 60  miles  8.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 45  fath. 

24.  Palaemonetea  in^lgaria  Stimp. 

U.  8.  P.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  shore. 

SCHIZOPODA. 

25.  Mysis  americana  Smith. 

U.  8.  P.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

26.  Thysanopoda  norvegioa  M.  Sars. 
U.8.  P.  C.—Bay  of  Fundy,  surface. 

AMPHIPODA. 

27.  Orchestia  agilis  Smith. 

TJ.  S.  P.  C.—Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

28.  Talorchestia  longicomis  Smith. 
U.  8.  P.  C. — New  Haven,  Conn.,  shore. 

29.  Qammams  natator  Smith. 
U.  8.  P.  C— Wood's  HoU,  Mass. 

30.  Ptilocheirus  pinguia  Stimp. 

U.  8.  P.  C— Long  I.  Sd.,  off  Noank,Conn. 

31.  Unciola  irrorata  Say. 

U.  8.  P.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I. 

32.  Themisto  bispinoaa  Bceck. 

U.  8.  F.  C.-«7  miles  S.  of  Block  Island,  R. 
I.,  335  fath.     (Stomach  of  Hake.) 

ISOPODA. 

33.  Idotoa  robnata  Kroyer. 

U.  8.  P.  C.—Off  Block  Island,  R.  I.,  surface. 

34.  Ligia  ooeanica  Fabr. 

U.  8. P.  C.—Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

35.  JBga.  paora  Kroyer. 
U.g.F.C.~Off  Nova  Scotia,  on  cod  and 

halibut. 

ENTOMOBTRACA. 

36.  Artamla  graoilia  Verrill. 
U.8.F.C.— New  Haven,  Conn.,  salt  vats. 


37.  Temora  longi< 
U.S.F.C— Blockl 

CIRR 

38.  Lepaafoacicii 
U.  S.  F.  C— Vineya 

face. 

39.  Lepaaanatife 
U.  S.  F.  C— 100  mil 

yard,  surface 

40.  Balanua  balai 
U.  S.  F.  C— New  Hi 

41.  BalanxMporoi 
U.S.F.C.— OtfChi 

42.  BalanutHam 
U.S.F.  C.—Off  Chi 

.  MEROS 

43.  Lixnulua  Poly 
U.  S.  F.  C— Southei 

ANN] 
cum: 

44.  Aphrodita  aci 
U.S.F.  C.—Off  Mai 

216  fath. 

45.  Lsetmatonlce 
U.  S.  F.  C.—Off  Ma] 

400  fath. 
4tS,  LepldonotuB  i 
U.  S.  P.  C— Eastpoi 

47.  Lepidonotas  i 
U.  S.  F.  C— Vineya 

12  fath. 

48.  Harmothoe  in 
U.  S.  P.  C— Eastpo] 

49.  Nephthysiuc: 

U.  S.  F.  C.—Off  Ne 
fath. 

50.  Nephthysiuc: 
U.S.F.  C.—Off  Cap 

51.  Nephthys  csei 
U.  S.  P.  C— Cape  A 

52.  Nereis  virena 
U.S.F.C.— NewHi 

53.  Nereis  pelagi< 
U.  8.  P.  C— Vineyai 

54.  Nereis  pelagi< 
U.  S.  F.  C.-Off  Chi 

fath. 

55.  HyaliticBcia  a: 
U.  8.  P.  C— 90  milei 

yard,  100  to 
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56.  HyalincBoia  artffez  YerriU. 

U.  S.  F.  C— 78  milee  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 192  fath. 

57.  HyalincBcia  artifez  VerrilL    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  160 

to  388  fath. 

58.  Euglyoera  dibranohiata  Ver. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

59.  Clymenella  torquata  VerriU. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

60.  Clnratalua  srandia  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Naashon  Island,  Mass.,  shore. 

61.  Trophonia  aiBnia  Verrill. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I. 

62.  Btemaapis  foaaor  Stimp. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  20  to 
100  fath. 

63.  Amphltrite  omata  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Nanshon  Island,  Mass.,  shore. 

64.  Thelepoa  clnoinnataa  Verrill. 
U.  a  F.  C— Bay  of  Fandy. 

65.  Thelepua  oinoinnatiia  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Chatham,  Mass.,  16  to  40 
fath. 

66.  Potamilla  renlformia  Mgn. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Chatham,  Mass.,  16  to  40 
fath. 

67.  Filigrana  Implexa  Berkeley. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Chatham,  Mass.,  16  to  40 
fath. 

aSPHTREA. 

68.  FhaacoloaoQia  Qotddii  Dies. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

69.  Fhaaoolion  Strombi  Theel. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  10  to 
20  fath. 

70.  Phaacolion  Btrombi  TheeL 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  40  to 
150  fath. 

CHiBTOG>NATHA. 

71.  Sagitta  elegana  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.,  sur- 
face. 

MOLLUSCA. 

CEPHALOPODA. 

72.  lK>]igo  Pealei  Lesneur. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sonnd,  Mass. 

73.  Zk»Uso  Pealei  Lesaenr.    Toang. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay.,  ICass., 7  tmth. 


74.  Loligo  Pecdei  Lesneur.    Yoimg. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I.,  10  to  20 
fath. 

75.  Loligo  Pealei  Lesnear.    Eggs. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I.  . 

76.  Heteroteuthia  tenera  VerrilL 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  86  to 
225  fath. 

77.  Ootopoa  BaircUi  VerriU. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  200  to 
388  fath. 

GASTROPODA. 

78.  Fulgar  carica  Conrad.    Diy. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

79.  Fulgar  carica  Conrad. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

80.  BycotypnacanalioulatiiaGilL  Diy. 
U.  S.  F.  C— SoQthem  New  England. 

81.  Bycotypua  canalionlatoa  GilL 
U.  S.  F.  C— New  Haven,  Conn. 

82.  Neptnnea  propinqua  (Alder). 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  66  to 
300  fath. 

83.  Neptnnea    (EUphoneUa)    pygmm 

Verrill. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha^s  Vineyard,  05  to 
150  fath. 

84.  Neptnnea  Btin^MKmi  var.  (Moroh). 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  40  to 

100  fath. 

85.  Buocinum  nndatom  Linn6. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  Man., 
28  to  40  fath. 

86.  Tritla  triTittata  H.  and  A.  Adams. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I. 

87.  nyanaaaa  obaoleta  Stimp. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I. ,  shore. 

88.  Uroaalpinx  cinerea  Stimp. 
U.  R.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I. ,  shore. 
89*  Eapleora  caudata  Stimp. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 

90.  Purpura  laplllua  Lamarok. 
U.  &  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

91.  Aatyria  liinata  (Say)  DaU. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Wood's  HoU,  Masa. 

92.  Anachia  avara  (Say).    Perk. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Wood's  Holl,  Masa. 

93.  Lnnatla  heroa  H.  &  A.  Adams. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sonnd,  Mass. 

94.  Neverita  dvrplloata  Stimp.    Dry. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyaid  Sonnd,  Mass. 
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ngnla  Jan-Mayeni  (Fr.)  Verrill. 
.  C— Oflf  Martha's  Vineyard,  238  to 
»00&th. 

ttorina  littorea  Menke. 
.  C. — Newport,  R.  I.,  shore, 
ttorina  palliata  Gould. 
.  C. — Newporfc,  R.  L,  shore, 
ttorina  rudis  Gould. 
.  O. — Newport,  R.  I.,  shore, 
ttinm  nigrum  (Totten)  Stimp. 
.  C— Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 
?repldula  fomioata  Lam. 
.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 
^pidnla  oonveza  Say.    Dry. 
C— Off  Newport,  R.L 
hrepidula  plana  Say. 
,  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I. 
Lcmsea  testudinalia  Han. 
C. — Eastport,  Me.,  shore, 
lona  nobilis  Aid.  <&  Han. 
C. — Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  snr- 
ace. 

lenrobranohia  tarda  Verrill. 
C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  65  to 
OO&th. 

Scaphander  pnnoto-atriatus  (Mi- 

:hels). 

C— Oft"  Martha's  Vineyard,  115  to 

72  fath. 

lelampns  lineatus  Say. 
C. — ^Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 
i^chydermon  ruber  Carp. 
.  C. — Eastport,  Me. 

taohydermon  cdbus  Carp. 
C. — Eastport,  Me. 

SOLBNOCONCHA. 

^ntalium  striolatum  Stimp. 
C— Eastport,  Me.,  10  to  30  fath. 

A  MBTJiTBRANCHIATA. 

dredo  megotara  Hanley. 

C. — Off  Martha's  Vineyard,   sur- 

BMSe. 

lidiophora  trllineata  Carp.    Dry. 
C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass., 7  fath. 
[ulinia  lateralis  Gray.    Young. 
C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 
alUsta  convesca  H.  &  A.  Ad.  Dry. 
C.—Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 
dttenla  gemma  Perkins.    Dry. 
C. — ^Provincetown,  Mass.,  shore. 


116.  Cyprina  islandica  Lam.    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I. 

117.  Loripes  lens  Verrill  &,  Smith. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off*  Martha's  Vineyard,  85  to- 
120  fath. 

118.  Venerioardia  borealis  Carp. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I.,  13  to  15  fath. 

119.  Astarte  undata  Gonld. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragausett  Bay,  R.  I.,  20  to 
27  fath. 

120.  Astarte  orenata  Gray. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  100  to 
365  fath. 

121.  Nuoula  proxima  Say.    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C.—Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

122.  Nuoula  proadma  Say. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 

123.  Toldia  limatula  Woodward. 
U.S.F.C.— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  L,  11 

fath. 

124.  Toldia  sapotiUa  Stimp. 
U.S.F.C— 76  miles  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 100  fath. 

125.  7oldiatliraciformi8(Storer)  Stimp. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Gulf  of  Maine,  50  to  100  fath. 

126.  Scapharca  transversa  Ad.    Dry. 
U.B.  F.  C.-Off  New  Haven,  Conn. 

127.  Limopsis  minuta  (Phil.). 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  238  to 
365  fath. 

128.  Modiola  modioltis  Tarton. 
U.  S.  F.  C. — Eastport  Harbor,  Maine. 

129.  Modiola  plioatula  Lam. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

130.  Mytilus  edulis  Linn. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

131.  Peoten  izxadians  Lam. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Provincetown,  Mass.,  shore. 

132.  Pecten  tenuicostatus  Mighels. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  46  fath* 

133.  Peoten  tenuicostatus  Mighels.  Dry.. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I. 

134.  Peoten  vitreus  Woodward. 
U.S.F.C.--Off    Martha's  Vineyard,   30(^ 

to  458  fath. 

135.  Anomia  glabra  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass.,  5  fftth. 

TUNIOATA. 

136.  Ascidiopsis  oomplanata  Verrill. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport  Harfooi;,  Me.,^5 Jath* 
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137.  Ciona  ocellata  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

138.  Molgula  znanhattenBis  Verrill. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Wood'fl  Holl,  Mass.,  shore. 

139.  Halocynthia  partifta  Verrill. 
U.  8.F  C— Newport,  R.L,  shore. 

140.  Halocynthia  pTiafonnis  Verrill. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Eastport,  Me. 

141.  Boltenia  Bolteni  (Linn6.) 

U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport  Harbor,  Me.,  15  fath. 

142.  Perophora  virldia  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Wood's  Holl,  Maes.,  shore. 

143.  Botryllus  Gouldil  Verrill. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport  Harbor,  R.  I. 

144.  Botryllus  Gtouldii  Verrill. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Wood's  HoU,  Mass. 

145.  AmorGDoium  pellucidum  Verrill. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

146.  AmoroBcitun  stellatum  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

147.  Amoroecium  constellatum  Verrill. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

148.  Leptoclinum  albidum  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

149.  Salpa  Caboti  Desor. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I.,  surfJace. 

150.  Salpa.     (Large  species.) 
U.S.F.C.— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  sur- 
face. 

MOLLUSCOIDA. 

.      BRACHIOFODA. 

151.  Terebratulina  septentzionalis  Gr. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Eastport  Harbor,  Me.,  15  fath. 

FOL7ZOA 

152.  Biigula  turxlta  Verrill. 

U.  6.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

153.  Bugula  Murrayana  Busk. 
U.  8.  F.  C.--Off  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

154.  Oemellaria  loflcata  Busk. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

155.  Eleotra  pilosa  Fisch. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  L 

156.  LepraUa  amerioana  Verrill.    Dry. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Newport  Harbor,  R.  L 

157.  DlBCopora  nitida  Veirill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 


ECHINODERIVIATA. 

HOLOTHURIOIDEA. 

158.  Thyone  Bxiareua  Selenka. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Wood's  HoU,  Mass.,  shore, 

159.  Leptosynapta  Girardii  Verrill. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Newport,  E.  I.,  shore. 

BCHINOIDBA. 

160.  Schizaster  fragilia  (Dub.  Sl  Kor.) 

Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  100  to 
258  fath. 

161.  BchinarachniuspannaGray.  Dry. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Cape  Cod  Bay,  Mass. 

162.  Strongylocentrotus    drobachien- 

sis  A.  Ag. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I. 

163.  Arbacia  punctttlata  Gray. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Newport  Harbor,  R.  I.,  shore. 

A8TBRIOIDBA 

164.  Aaterias  Forbeaii  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  L,  shore. 

165.  Aatezlaa  vulgaris  VerrilL 

U.  8.  F.  C.—Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  20  to 
50  fath. 

166.  Asteriaa  stelllonura  Perrier. 

U.  8.  F.  C.—Off  NovaScotia,  90  toSOOfiith. 

167.  Leptasterlas  oompta  Verrill. 
U.  8.  F.  C.—Off  Block  Id.,  R.  I.,  27  fsth. 

168.  Leptasterlas  compta  Verrill. 

U.  8.  F.  C.—Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  25  to 
55  fath. 

169.  Stephanaaterias  albnla  Verrill 
U.  8.  F.  C— 80  miles  off  Nantncket,94&fli. 

170.  Hlppasteria  phxygiana  Ag.    '^' 
U.  8.  F.  C.-Gulf  of  Maine,  50  to  100  fstt 

171.  Czlbrella  sane;ninolenta  LUtk. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Bay  of  Fundy,  10  to  20  feth. 
172.— Odontaater  Mspidna  Verrill. 

U.  8.  F.  C.—Off  Martha's  Vineyaid,  70  to 
200  fath. 

173.  CtenodlaouscrlapatoaD.aEidKflr. 
U.  S.  F.  C.^-Massaohusetts  Bay. 

174.  Axduuiter  amexioanna  VenilL 
U.  8.  F.  C.—Off  Martha's  Vineyard. 

175.  Axchaater  A«aasiali  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C.—Off  Martha's  Vineyard. 

176.  Arcliaster  Floras  VeirilL 

U.  8.  F.  C.—Off  Martha's  Vineyaid, »»  to 
350  fath. 
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OPUl  U  ROIDI]  A. 

177.  Ophiopholis  aculeata  Gray. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Gulf  of  Maine. 

178.  Ophiopholis  aculeata  Gray. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Oflf  Martjia's  Vineyard,  130  to 
200  fath. 

179.  Ophioglypha  Sarsii  Lyman. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass., 
45  fath. 

180.  Ophioglypha  Sarsii  Lym.    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  Maas. 
18L  Ophioscolez  glaoialis  M.  Sl  Tr. 

U.  S.  F.  C.—Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  200  to 
258  fath. 

182.  Ophiocnida  olivacea  Lyman. 
U.S.F.  C.—Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  85  to 

125  fath. 

183.  Ophiacantha  millespina  Verrill. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Oft'  Martha's  Vineyard,  130  to 

260  fath. 

184.  Amphiura  maoilenta  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C.—Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  61  fath. 

185.  Astrophyton  Agassizii  Stimp. 

U.  S.  F.  C.—Off'.  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  20  to  30 
fath. 

186.  Astrophyton     Agassizii     Stimp. 
Dr>'. 

U.  S.  F.  C.—Off  Cape  Cod,  20  to  30  fath. 

CRINOIDEA. 

187.  Antedon  dentatuin  (Say)  Verrill. 

(=  Sarsii  D.  <&  K.) 
U.S.F.C.— 75  miles  S.  of  Nantucket,  146 
fath. 

188.  Antedon  dentatnm  (Say)  V.  (= 

Sarsii  D.  &  K.) 
U.  S.  F.  C.—Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  183  to 
258£Eith. 

CCELENTERATA. 

ANTHOZOA. 

189.  Pennatola  aculeata  Dan. 
U.S.F.C.— 83  milM  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 

yard,  202  fath. 

190.  Renilla  reniformls. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Beaufort,  N.  C. 

191.  Aoanella  Normani  Verrill. 
U.  S.  F.  C.—Off  Martha's  Vineyard. 

192.  Aloyoniom  oameum  Ag. 

U.  8.  F.  C.—Off  Cape  Cod,  20  to  25  fath. 


193.  Metri 
U.S.F.C— 

194.  Sagar 
U.S.F.C- < 

300  fa 

195.  Urtici 
U.  S.  F.  C— ^ 

yard, 

196.  Haloc 
U.  S.  F.  C— 

197.  Epizo 

u.  s.  F.  c— : 

yard,  i 

198.  Epizoi 
U.  S.  F.  C— J 

yard. 


199.  Obelij 
U.S.F.C- 

200.  Serto] 
U.  S.  F.  C— 

201.  Serto] 
U.S.F.C— 

202.  Sertuj 

U.S.F.C—: 

203.  Dipha 

U.  S.  F.  C— 

204.  Globii 

U.  S.  F.  C— 


205.  Micro 
U.  S.  F.  C— 

206.  Micro 
U.S.F.C.— 

207.  Clioni 
U.S.F.C— 

208.  Suber 
U.S.F.C.— 

209.  Tethy 
U.S.F.C— 

P] 

210.  Astro 
U.S.F.C.— ( 
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I.1ST  OF  niABIIVB  INTBBTJBBRATES  FROIH  THB  NBHir  BNGLAlfD 
COAST,  BISTBIBUTBB  BY  THE  VNITBB  STATB8  NATIONAL 
mUSEUJfl. 

Series  III. — Educational  Series. 


Prepared  by  Richard  Rathbun. 

The  United  States  National  Museum,  having  received  frequent  appli- 
cations for  collections  representing  the  principal  groups  of  marine  in- 
vertebrate animals  occurring  upon  our  coast,  and  suitable  for  dam 
demonstration,  in  connection  with  zoological  lectures,  has  prepared  fifty 
collections  of  this  character,  for  distribution  the  present  winter.  The 
specimens  necessary  for  this  undertaking  have  been  selected  from  among 
the  duplicates  accumulated  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  in 
their  explorations  of  the  New  England  coast,  and,  therefore,  represent 
only  those  groups  which  occur  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  waters 
of  that  region.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  impossible  to  enlarge  these 
sets,  as  many  of  the  representative  species,  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  include  in  them,  are  of  too  rare  occurrence,  and  have  been  collected 
only  in  small  numbers. 

The  specimens  are  all  preserved  in  alcohol,  unless  otherwise  indicated 
in  the  list,  and  each  set  contains  all  the  species  enumerated. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November^  1881. 


CRUSTACEA. 

DBCAPODA. 

1.  Gtelaaimus  pugnaz  Smith. 

Fiddler  Crab. 
U.  S.  F.  C— New  Haven,  Conn.,  shore. 

2.  Callinectes  haBtatos  Ordway. 

Blue  Crab;  £diblb  C&ab. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Chesapeake  Bay. 

3.  Cancer  IrroratOB  Say. 

Rock  Crab. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

4.  Libinia  ematginata  Leach. 

Spider  Crab. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Solind,  Mass. 

5.  Euprognatha  raateUifera  Stimp. 

U.  S.  F.  C— 74  miles  S.  of  Nantucket  Id., 
76  fath. 

6.  Hippa  talpoida  Say. 

Sand  Bug;  Bait  Bug. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Wood^s  HoU,  Mass.,  shore. 

7.  Eupagorns  poHioaris  Stimp. 

Hermit  Crab. 
U.  S.  F.  C— New  Haven,  Conn. 


8.  Eupagunia  longicarpua  Stimp. 

Hermit  Crab. 
U.  S.  F.  C— -Narraganaett  Bay,  R.  L,  5  to 
15  fath. 

9.  Parapagoms  piloeimanus  SmitiL 

Hairy-clawed  Herbot  Crab. 
U.  S.  F.  C— «7  miles  S.  of  Martha^s  Vine- 
yard, 312  fath. 

10.  Munida,  sp. 

U.  8.  F.  C— 73  mUes  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 65  fath. 

11.  Homarus  amexicanuB  Edw. 
American  Lobster. 

U.  S.  F.  C— New  England  coast. 

12.  Crangon  vulgaxiB  Fabr. 
Common  Shrimp. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  L 

13.  Fandalus  leptooeroB  Smith. 
Deep-water  Prawn. 

U.  S.  F.  C— (50  mUes  S.  of  Martha's  Tjn»- 
yard,  45  fath. 

14.  Falaamonetes  vnlgaiia  Stimp. 
Common  Prawn. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 
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SCHIZOFODA. 

15.  Thyaanopoda  nonregica  M.  Sara. 

Surface  Shrimp. 
U.  &  F.  C— Bay  of  Fandy,  snifaoe. 

AMPHIPODA. 

la  Orchestia  agllia  Smith. 

Sand  Flka;  Beach  Flea. 
U.S.F.C.—Newport,  E.  I.,  shore. 

17.  Taloiroliestla  long^mla  Smith. 
Large  Sakd  Flea. 

U.  8.  F.  C.-— New  Haven,  Coxm.,  shore. 

18.  PtUoohefma  plngnla  Stimp. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Long  Id.  Sd.,  off  Noank,  Conn. 

ISOFODA. 

19.  Idotaa  rotmata  Krdyer. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Block  Id.,  B.  I.,  suifftoe. 

20L  Ligia  ooaanioa  Fabr. 

U.  a  F.  C— Newport,  B.  I.,  shore. 

BNTOMOSTRACA. 

21.  Artemia  graollla  Yerrill. 
Brine  Shrimp. 

U.S.F.C.— New  Haven,  Conn. 

22.  Temora  longicornia  MUller. 

MsiraADEN  FEED. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Block  Id.  Sonnd,  soiface. 
CIRRIPEDIA. 

23.  Lepaa  fiuKsicnlarifl  Ellis  and  SoL 
Clear  Goobb  Barnacle. 

U.  8.  F.  C. — Vineyard  Sound,  Bfass.,  snr- 
faoe. 

24.  Lepas  anatifara  Linn. 
Goose  Barnacle. 

U.S.F.C.— 100  miles  off  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, surface. 

25.  Balanna  balanoidea  Stimp.    Dry. 
Rock  Barnacle;  Acorn  Shell. 

U.  8.  F.  C. — ^New  Haven,  Conn.,  shore. 

MEROSTOMATA. 

26.  Umnlua  Folyphemiia  Latr.    Dry. 
King  Crab;  Horse-shoe  Crab. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.,  shore. 

ANNELIDA. 

CH2TOPODA. 

27.  Lepfdonotiui  sqnamatua  Einh. 
U.  8.  F.  C.  —Bay  of  Fundy. 

2a  LaBtmatonioe  aimata  Veirill. 
U.8.F.C.— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  100- 
SOOiath. 
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29.  Nephthys  dSBoa  Johnst. 

U.  S.  F.  C. — Cape  Ami,  Mass.,  shore. 

30.  Nerela  virena  Malmgren. 
Clam  Worm;  Bait  Worm. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  E.  I.,  shore. 

31.  HyalincBoia  artileac  Verrill. 
Deep  Sea,  Tube-dwelling  Worm. 

U.S.F.C.~80  miles  off   Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 192fath. 

32.  Hyallncscia  artifez  Verrill.    Dry. 
(Tubes  only). 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Bfartha's  Vineyard,  Mass., 
about  ^0  fath. 

aEPHTRBA. 

33.  Phaeooloaoma  Qouldil  Dies. 
(SiPJNCULoiD  Worm.) 

U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

34.  Fhaaoolion  Btrombi  Theel. 
(SiPUNcuLoiD  Worm.) 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragausett  Bay,  R.  L,  16 
fath. 

CHJETTOGNATHA. 

35.  Sagltta  elegana  VerrilL 

U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sd.,  Mass.,  surface. 

MOLLUSCA. 

CBPHAI.OPODA. 

36.  Loligo  Fealel  Lesuenr. 
Squid. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

37.  liOllgo  Pealei  Lesueur.    Eggs. 
Squid. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragausett  Bay,  B.  I. 

GASTROPODA. 

38.  Bncoinmn  nndatom  Linn. 
Whelk. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport,  Me.,  shore. 

39.  Trltia  ttlvittata  H.  &  A.  Ad. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  B.  I. 

40.  Hyanaaaa  obaoleta  Stimpson. 
Black  Mud-snail. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Gloucester,  Mass.,  shore. 

41.  Purpura  lapillus  Lamarck. 
Purple. 

U.  8.  F.  C. — Bamstahle,  Mass.,  shore. 

42.  Littorina  Uttorea  Menke. 
Periwinkle. 

U.  S.  F.  C. — Gloucester,  Mass.,  shore. 

43.  Idttorina  palliata  Gould. 
Small  Periwinkle. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Gloucester,  Mass.,  shore. 
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44.  Crepidtda  ibrziloata  Lam.    Dry. 
Doxtble-Deckeb  ;  Boat  Shell. 

U.  S.  F.  C— New  Hav6n,  Conn. 

45.  Traohydennon  albiui  Carp. 
U.  S.  F.  C.  — Eastport,  Mo. 

46.  Aomsoa  testadlDalia  Han. 
Limpet. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport,  Me.,  shore. 

47.  Melampua  Uneatiui  Say. 
Salt-mabsh  Snail. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 
80LBN0C0NCHA. 

48.  Dentalinm  stziolatam  Stimp. 
U.  S.  F.  C.  —Eastport,  Me. 

LAMBLLIBRANCHIATA. 

49.  Mya  arenaria  Linn. 
Long  Clam. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Gloucester,  Mass.,  shore. 

50.  Clidiophora  trilineata  Carp.    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass.,  7  fath. 

51.  Mnliiiia  lateralis  Gray.    Young. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  K.  L 

52.  Venus  meroenarla  Linn. 
Round  Clam;  Quahoo. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Southern  New  England. 
53..  Tottenia  gemma  Perkins.    Dry. 
U.  S.  F.  C.—Provinoetown,  Mass.,  shore. 

54.  Nucula  prozima  Say. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  L 

55.  Mytilns  edulis  Linn. 
Common  Mussel. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  L,  piles  of 
wharves. 

56.  Modiola  modiolua  Tnrton. 
HoBSE  Mussel. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport,  Me.,  shore. 

57.  Modiola  plloatnla  Lamarck. 
Ribbed  Mussel. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  R.  I.,  shore. 

58.  Pectin  irradiana  Lam. 
Common  Scollop. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 

59.  Fecten  tennicoatatiui  Mighels. 
Smooth  Scollop. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  45  fath. 

60.  FectentenuioostatusMighels.  Dry. 
Smooth  Scollop. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard. 

61.  Anemia  glabra  Verrill. 
Silvrb-shsll;  GtOld-shell;  Jingle- 
shell. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Bozzard's  Bay,  Mass.,  6  fiftth. 


62.  Oatrea  Virglnlana  Lister.    Diy* 
Oyster. 

U.  8.  F.  C— <)hesapeake  Bay. 

TUNICATA. 

63.  Ascidiopaia  oomplanata  VerrilL 
Sea  Potato. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Eastport  Harbor,  Me.,  15  fatL 

64.  Molgnla  manhattenaia  Veirill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Race  Point,  Cape  Cod,  Mass., 
shore. 

65.  Halooynthia  partita  Verrill. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Wood's  Hon,  Mass.,  sbofe. 

66.  Boltenia  Bolteni  (Linn.) 
Stemmed  Sea-peach. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport  Harbor,  Me.,  15  &tik 

67.  BotryUua  Oooldii  Verrill. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport  Harbor,  R.  L 

68.  AmorcBoinm  peUooidnm  VerrilL 
U.  a  F.  C.—Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 

69.  AmorcBoinm  BteUatom  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Soand,  Mass. 

70.  Amoroecium  ooniitellatnm  VenflL 
U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sonnd,  Maas. 

71.  Leptooliniun  albidnm  Verrill. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Vineyard  Sound,  MasB.,14&th. 

72.  Salpa  Caboti  Desor. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  I.,  snr^Me. 

MOLLUSOOIDA. 

BRACHIOFODA. 

73.  TerebratalinaaeptentrionaliaGray. 
Labip  Shell. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Eastport  Harbor,  Me.,  15fiith. 

POL7ZOA. 

74.  Bngulatorrita  Verrill.  . 

U.  8.  F.C.— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  L,  4 
fath. 

75.  Electra  pilosa  Fisoh. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  L 

76.  Lepralia  ameilcaiia  VerrilL 
U.  8.  F.  C— Newport  Harbor,  R.  L  * 

ECHINODERMATA. 

HOLOTHURIOIDEA. 

77.  Thyone  Briareua  Selenka. 
Sea-cucumber. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Wood's  HoU,  Mass.,  shore. 

ECHINOIDEA. 

78.  Strongylooentxotaa  drSbaoWimida 

A.  Ag. 
Common  Sea>urchin;  Gbbxn  Bka 

EOO. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Newport,  R.  L 
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79.  Arbada  pnnctiilata  Gray. 

Purple  Sea-ukchin. 
U.  8.  F.  C— Newport  Harbor,  E.  I.,  aihore. 
80l  Eohlnaraolmiiui  panna  Gray.    Dry. 

Sand-dollas. 
U.  &  F.  C— Cape  Cod  Bay,  Maas. 

A8TERIOXDBA. 
8L  Asteriaa  Forbeali  VerrilL 

GBXEN  STAB-FI8H. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Newport,  E.  L,  shore. 

82.  Leptastedaa  oompta  YerrilL  • 

U.  &  F.  C— 18  miles  S.  £.  of  Block  Island, 
B.L.lN'fath. 

83.  Ctenodlaons  oiiapatiui  D.  and  Eor. 
Velvet  Stab. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Massachusetts  Bay. 

84.  Arohaater  amerlcaHna  YezriU. 

U.  &  F.  C.-~Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  Maes., 
abont  200  ttkth. 

OPHJUROXDEA. 

85.  OphiophoUa  aonleata  Gray. 
Vabiegated  Sespbnt-btab. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Golf  of  Maine. 

86.  Ophioglypha  Sarafi  Lyman. 
Sars'  Serpent-stab. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  45fkth. 

87.  Ophioglypha  Barafi  Lyman.    Dry. 
Sabs'  Serpent-star. 

U.  8.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass., 

abont  200  fath. 
8a  Astrophyton  Agaaalzil  Stimp. 

Babket-fish. 
U.8.F.C.— Off  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

CRZNOXDBA. 

89.  Antedon  dentatnm  (say)  V.  (=  Sarsii 

D.  <&  E.).     See  No.  187,  page  303.) 
Feather  Stab. 
U.8.F.C.— 75  miles  S.  of  Nantncket,  146 
filth. 

CCELENTERATA. 

ANTHOZOA. 

90.  Pennatnla  aonleata  Dan. 
Spint  Sea-feather. 

U.S.F.C.-^  miles  8.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 908  fkth. 


91.  Aoanella  Normanl  VerriU. 
Jointed  Bush-coral. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Off  Martha's  Vineyard,  abont 
200  &th. 

92.  Frimnoa  reaeda  VerrilL 
Bush-coral. 

U.  &  F.  C— Fishing  Banks,  off  Nova  Sco- 
tia. 

93.  Urtlcina  nodoaa  VerrilL 
Warty  Sea-rose. 

U.  S.  F.  C.-80  miles  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 160  £ftth. 

94.  Epiaoanthna  ameilcaniia  Verrill. 
U.  S.  F.  C— 75  miles  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 86  fath. 

95.  Epiaoanthua  paguriphila  Verrill. 
U.  a  F.  C— 87  miles  S.  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 86  fath. 

HYDROIDSA. 

96.  ObeUa  genicnlata  Hincks. 

U.  a  F.  C— Off  Block  Island,  R.  L,  13  fath. 

97.  Diphaaia  fiOlaz  Agassiz. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Eastport  Harbor,  Me.,  15  fath 

98.  Olobicepa  tiarella  Ayres. 
U.  S.  F.  C— Newport  Harbor,  B.  I. 

PORIFERA. 


8IUCBA. 


Dry. 


Dry. 


99.  Chalina  ocnlata  Bowerb. 

FiNOERpSPONGE. 

U.  S.  F.  C— Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

100.  Soberltea  oompaota  Verrill, 
U.  S.  F.  C— Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 

101.  Cliona  aulphnrea  Verrill. 
Boring  Sponge. 

U.  S.  F.  C.^Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 

*      PROTOZOA. 

RHIZOFODA. 

103.  Astrorhiza  arenaoea  (Sch.) 
U.  a  F.  C— 20  miles  S.  £.  of  Block  Ishind, 
B.I.,S8fath. 
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CATAIiOOim  OF  A  COI^IiBCTION  OF  JAFAIf  BAB  WOODA  PeBSBIVTBF 
TO  THB  VNITBD  STATBS  NATIONAI.  IHVSBUaK  BY  THB  VNITBBAITV 
OF  TOKJO.  JTAPAN. 

The  collection  of  woods  recently  presented  to  the  National  Mosenm 
by  the  University  of  Tokio,  a  catalogue  of  which  is  herewith  presented, 
has  been  prepared  in  a  very  unique  and  artistic  manner.  Each  kind  of 
wood  is  represented  by  a  polished  panel  about  9  by  12  inches  in  dimen- 
sion, upon  which  are  painted,  in  color,  accurate  delineations  of  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  the  tree.  Bach  panel  is  framed  between 
strips  of  wood  sawn  fr^m  the  outer  portion  of  the  tree,  and  covered 
with  bark  provided  with  comer  pieces,  which  are  round  blocks  cat 
transversely  from  branches  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The  catalogae 
of  this  collection  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward,  who  has 
supplied  the  modem  approved  names  for  such  species  as  are  labeled 
with  the  older  synonyms.  In  a  few  cases  no  authority  could  be  foand 
for  the  name  griyen,  while  in  others  the  species  are  not  named  and  have 
been  provisionally  determined. 

MAaNOLIAOEJS. 

1.  Illieium  anisatum^  L. 

2.  Magnolia  hypoleucaj  Sieb.  &  Zucc. 

BIXINEJB. 

3.  Idesiapolycarpaj'ilQiKiait 

TEBNSTRCEMIACEiB. 

4.  Eurya  Japonica^  Thunb. 

5.  Stuartia  monadelphaj  Sieb.  &  Zucc. 

6.  Camellia  Sana,gua^  Thunb. 

7.  Camellia  Japonicaj  L. 

MALVAOE^. 

8.  Hibiscus  SyriaouSj  L. 

TILIAGEJB. 

9.  TiUa  Mandschuricaj  Maxim. 

BUTAOE^. 

10.  Xanihoxylum  piperitumy  DO. 

11.  Citrus  trifoliatay  L. 

12.  Citrus  vulgaris{1)y  Bisd. 

SIMABUBE2EB* 

13.  Picrasma  ailanthaideSf  Planch. 
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14.  Melia  Azedarach^  Adans. 

ILICINE^. 

15.  Bex  Sieboldi  (»). 

16.  Ilex  Integra^  Thrmb. 

17.  Ilex  crenata^  Thunb. 

OELASTBINEiB. 

18.  Exumymus  Sieboldianus^  Blnin. 

BHAMNE^. 

19.  Zizyphus  vulgaris^  Lam. 

20.  Hovenia  duleis^  Thunb. 

SAPINDAGE^. 


21.  JEsculus  turbinata  (!). 

22.  8apindu%  Mticorossij  Oaertn. 

23.  Acer  palmatunij  Thunb. 

24.  Acer  »picatum  (f ),  Lam. 


ANAGABDIAOE^ 


25.  Bhu8  semialataj  Murr. 

26.  Rhus  succedanea^  L. 

27.  Rhus  vernicifera^  DO. 


LEGUMINOS^. 


28.  Sophora  Japonica  (f ),  L. 

29.  Oleditschia  Sinensis,  Lam. 
[0,  Japonica,  Lodd.] 

30.  Albizzia  Julibrissin,  Durazz. 

BOSACE^. 

31.  Prunus  Persica,  Benth.  &  Hook. 
[Amygdultis  Persica,  L.j 

32.  Prunus  Mume,  Sieb.  &  Zucc. 

33.  Prunus  ssiori  (f ),  Fr. 

34.  Prunus  Japonica,  Thunb.    (1.) 

35.  Prunus  Japonica,  Thunb.    (2.) 

36.  Prunus  psetidO'Cera^sus,  Steud. 

37.  Prunus  subhirtella  (!). 

38.  Pirus  Chinensis,  Boxb. 

39.  Pirus  communis,  L.,  [var.  Sinensis^, 

40.  Phoiinia  Japonica,  Benth.  &  Hook. 

41.  Photinia  glabra,  Maxim. 
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GOBNAGEwaC. 

42.  Cornua  officinalis^  Sieb.  &  Zncc. 

43.  Comus  braehypodaj  0.  A.  Mey. 

GAPBIFOL'IAGE.S. 

44.  Sambuetis  racemosaylt. 

EBENAGEJSL 

45.  Diospyros  Kaiki^  L. 

46.  Diospyros  LottiSy  L. 

'STYBAGE.aL 

47.  8tyraas  Japonicnm^  Sieb.  &  Zucc. 

OLEAGE.S. 

48.  Olea  Aquifolium\  Thunb. 

49.  Olea  fragrans^  Thnnb. 

50.  lAgustrum  Ibota^  Sieb.  &  Zaec. 

51.  Ligtistrum  Jtxponicwn,  Thunb. 

SGBOPHULABINE.SL 

52.  PauUncnia  imperialism  Sieb.  &  Zacc 

GESNEBAGEiB. 

53.  Didymocarpus  JctponicuSj  Benth.  &  Hook. 
[Eotlera  Japonica  Spreng.J 

YEBBENAGEiB. 

54.  Vitex  cannahifoHa^  Sieb.  &  Zacc. 

55.  Clerodendron  trichoUymum^  Thanb.  • 

LAUBINE^. 

56.  Cinnamomum  Loureirii,  Kees. 

EL^AGNAGEJB. 

57.  Ekeagnus  pungensy  Thunh. 

UBTIGAGE^. 

58.  Zelkova  acuminata^  Planch. 
[Planera  Kakiy  hort.|    . 
[Zelkowa  Kedki  (!).] 

59.  Celtis  SinensiSy  Pers. 

60.  AphanantJie  asperay  Planch. 

61.  Morns  albay  L. 
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62.  Juglans  Sieboldianay  Maxim. 

63.  Juglans  Mandciumrica^  Maxim. 

64.  Fterocarya  rhoifoUa^  Sieb.  &  Zocc. 

CUPULIFSILS. 

65.  Alnus  maritimay  Nntt. 

66.  Alnus  incanay  L. 

67.  Quercus  dentata,  Thunb. 

68.  Quercits  glanduliferay  Blame. 

69.  Quercus  serrata,  Thanb. 

70.  Quercus  glabra^  Thunb. 

71.  Quercus  acuta^  Thunb.    (1.) 

72.  Quercus  acuUj  Thunb.     (2.) 

73.  Querctis  glauea^  Thunb. 

74.  Quercus  cuspidata^  Thunb. 

75.  Castanea  vulgarisj  Lam. 

SALIOINEJB. 

76.  8(Uix  Burgeriana  (f ). 

CONIFERS. 

77.  Thuya  squarrosa^  Benth  &  Hook. 
[Retinospora  squarrosa^  Sieb.  &  Zucc.] 
[Thuyopsis  squarrosa  (I).] 

78.  Ihuya  orientalis,  L. 
[Biota  orientaliSj  Don.] 

79.  Thuya  obtusa^  Mill. 
[Retinospora  obtusa,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.] 
[ChanuBcypa/ris  obtusa^  Endl.] 

80.  Thuya  pisifera^  Benth.  &  Hook. 
[Retinospora  pisifera^  Sieb.  &  Zucc^] 
[Chamascyparis  pisifera^  Endl.] 

81.  Thuya  plumosa^  Benth.  &  Hook. 
[ChamcBcyparis  sp.] 

82.  Cryptonieria  Japonica^  Don. 

83.  Torreya  nucifera^  Sieb.  &  Zucc. 

84.  Ginkgo  biloba^  L. 

85.  Pinus  KoraiensiSj  Sieb.  &  Zucc. 

86.  Pinus  parvijlora,  Sieb.  &  Zucc. 

87.  Pinus  densiflora^  Sieb.  &  Zucc. 

88.  Pinus  Thunbergii^  Parlat 

89.  Abies  fimuiy  Sieb.  &  Zucc. 

PALMAOBJB. 

90.  Chanuerops  excelsay  Thunb. 
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A  PARTIAI.  BIBI.IOOKAPHY  OF  THE  FISHBS  OF  TUB  PACIFIC 
COAST  OF  THB  UWITJBB  BTATBS  ANB  OF  AI4ASKA,  FOB  TUB 
TBAB  1880. 

By  TABLETON  H.  BEAN. 

We  have,  in  Bulletin  11  of  tiie  United  States  National  Museum,  a 
bibliography  of  the  fishes  of  the  Pa^^ific  coast  of  the  United  States, 
brought  up  to  the  end  of  1879,  by  Prof.  Theodore  GilL  There  was, 
however,  such  great  activity  of  publication  during  1880  on  the  fishes  of 
the  same  waters  that  I  have  collected  the  titles  of  papers  in  the  prind- 
pal  works  referring  to  the  region,  in  order  to  make  them  immediately 
available  in  coi^  unction  with  the  Bulletin  already  printed. 

The  titles  are  arranged,  for  the  m()st  part,  strictly  in  the  order  of 
their  publication ;  in  a  few  cases,  however,  tliis  order  was  not  ascer- 
tained, and  they  are  simply  placed  with  those  published  in  the  same 
month. 

1879 — Desoription  of  a  now  fiah  from  Alaska  (Anarrhichas  lepiurus),  with  notes  upon 
other  species  of  the  geuns  Anarrhichas.  By  Tarleton  H.  Bean.  <Proc  U. 
S.  Kat.  Museum,  v.  2,  pp.  212-218,  Dec.  6,  1879. 

[MeMuiements  of  Anarrhiehai  lepturui,  A,  lupuB,  A.  laisfnm».  Synopsis  of  all  tiie 
■peoles.] 

Notes  on  certain  typical  specimens  of  American  fishes  in  the  British  Mnsenm 
and  in  the  Mnsenm  d'Histoire  NatureUe  at  Paris.  By  David  8.  Jordan, 
M.  D.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  v.  2,  Jan.  20, 1880. 

[OeratielUhyt  cuminffi  Gonthr.  noticed  at  page  226.)  « 

Descriptions  ^  new  species  of  North  American  fishes.    By  Dairld  8.  Jordan. 
<Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  v.  2,  pp.  235-241,  Jan.  20,  1880. 
[XiphisUr  proposed  as  a  substitate  for  Xiphidiion  Giratd,  at  p.  241.) 

The  salmon  industries  of  Oregon.  <The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  pp.  S73- 
674,  vol.  xvi,  No.  iv,  Feb.,  1880. 

On  the  Pacific  species  of  CaulolaHlus,  By  VI,  JX.  LookingtoiL  <Proo. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  pp.  ia-19  (sig.  2),  March  23,  1880. 

[0auloUaau9  anomaku  (Cooper)  Gill  and  O.  afini$  Gill  are  ooiUectaied  to  be  identioal 
with  O.  princept  <Jenyns)  GilL  The  material  upon  which  the  above  paper  is  baaed  is  in- 
sufficient to  establish  the  synonymy  proposed.  Without  some  explanation  it  would  b» 
difficult  to  understand  the  table  of  dimensions  on  page  17:  the  third  column  of  flgoreai 
beginning  with  dO^  and  the  second  oolomn,  beginning  with  10.06  inches,  should  be  tnot* 
posed.  The  columns  beginning  with  S0|  and  23|  should  have  tills  heading:  "Hundredthi 
of  total  length." 

Descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species  of  fishes  from  the  coast  of  California. 

By  W.  N.  Locklngton.     <Pioo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mnsenm,  ▼.  2,  pp.  326-33S, 

March  25,  1880. 

[N.  g.  and  n.  s.  Leurynnia  pmtddMU^  n.  g.  and  n.  s.  Odonfopyxif  tritpinoitu,  n.  s.  AritdiM 

fuadriseriatui.    Leurynni9z=Lifeodop*it,  CoUett,  JUU  Gill,  <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  HnseoiB, 

T.8,p.247.    Odofitop3^=PodoCJI«ciM,;ld«JordaaandGilbert,  <Pioe.n.8.KatMaseam. 

T.  3,  p.  454.1 
Descriptions  of  some  genera  and  species  of  Alaskan  fishes.     By  Tarleton 

H.  Bean.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  y.  2,  pp.  353-359,  March  29, 1880. 
[Oottua  polyaeanthoeq^kdlvi  Pallas,  MeOeUM  paptUo,  n.  g.  and  n.  s.,  DmUimp§et$nM§,  n.  g. 

and  n.  s.l 
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Notes  on  a  collection  of  FiBhee  from  San  Biego,  Galifomia.  By  David  8. 
Jordan  and  Charles  H.  GMlbert.  <Froc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mnsenni,  v.  3,  pp. 
83-34,  April  S6-May  6,  1880. 

[An  snnolated  list  of  57  Bpeoies  which  were  ooUeoted  by  the  writers  in  Janaary,  1880. 
The  following  new  genera  are  deacribed:  Boncador  and  Leureathet,  and  the  new  apeciea, 
AfhorisHa  atricmuda,  Datybatit  diptentrut,  and  Ftatyrhina  exeuperata.] 

Description  of  a  New  Flounder  {Xystreurya  liolepis)  from  Santa  Catalina  Island, 

Galifomia.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H«  Oilbert.    <Proc.  U.  S. 

Nat.  Museum,  y.  3,  pp.  34--36,  May  6,  1880. 
Description  of  a  new  ray  (Platyrhina  triwriata),  from  the  coast  of  California. 

By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Oilbert.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum, 

V.  3,  pp.  3G-38,  May  6,  1880. 
Description  of  a  new  species  of  '^rock  cod"  (SebasUchthya  aerrioepe)  from 

the  coast  of  California.    By  David  S.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  GMlbert. 

<Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  v.  3,  pp.  38-40,  May  6,  1880. 
On  the  occoxrence  of  CephtUoacylUum  laUceps  (Dum^ril)  Gill,  on  the  coast  of 

Galifomia.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  GMlbert    <Proc.  U.  S. 

Nat.  Museum,  y.  3.  pp.  40-42,  May  6,  1880. 
On  the  oil  shark  of  Southern  California  (Galearkinua  galeus).    By  David  8. 

Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Oilbert.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  y.  3,  pp. 

42-43,  May  6, 1880. 
The  sorf  smelt  of  the  northwest  coast,  and  the  method  of  taking  them  by  the 

Qnillehnte  Indians,  west  coast  of  Washing^ton  Territory.     By  James  O. 

8wan.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  v.  3,  pp.  43-46,  May  6,  1880. 
(Sefetifaig  to  Hypomutu  prtHoMu  Oirard,  under  the  name  H,  oUdut.] 
Description  of  a  new  flounder  (Pleurfmichiky$  vertioalis),  from  the  coast  of 

Galifomia,  with  notes  on  other  species.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles 

H.  GMlbert.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  y.  3,  pp.  49-51,  May  6,  1880. 

[PUuTOMOtet  quadrUubereulahu  Pallaa  ia  bore  referred  to  Pleuronichthyi,  bnt  is  re- 
stored to  ita  proper  genua  in  a  aubaeqnent  paper  by  the  aame  autbora.    The  additional 

apeciea  are  Pttwroniehikyi emnotut,  Xyitrwrys  Uolepi§  and  Atheruthet  (n.  g.)  Homiat  baaed 

upon  Plaiy9omatiekthy$  stomias  Jordan  and  Gilbert.] 

Notes  on  sharks  from  the  coast  of  California.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and 
Charles  H.  Gilbert.  <Pioc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  y.  3,  pp.  61-52,  May  6, 
1880. 

[FUuraonmylon  Itmrit  (BJkuo)  Oill  reooidad  from  Monterey.] 

On  the  generic  relations  of  Platyrhina  exaaperata.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and 
Charles  B.  Ottbert.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mnseum,  y.  3,  p.  53,  May  6, 1880. 
[Zapteryx  (n.  g.)  created  for  tbia  apeciea.] 

Bemarks  on  the  species  of  the  genus  Chirus  found  in  the  San  Francisco  market, 
including  one  hitherto  undescribed.  By  W.  N.  Lookington.  <Pioc.  U. 
S.  Nat.  Museum,  y.  3,  pp.  53-57,  May  6,  1880. 

[OMnu  maculo-§erUUu$  (n.  b.),  0.  guttahu  and  0.  eontt^latut  are  all  equal  to  Hexa- 
grammut  deeagrammuat  fide  Jordan  and  Gilbert,  aame  volume,  p.  455.] 

Description  of  a  new  fish  from  Alaska  (  Uranidea  mMTMtoma.)     By  W.  N. 

Lookington.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  y.  3,  pp.  58-59,  May  6,  1880. 
Description  of  a  new  species  of  Aganidae  (Brachyapais  verruooaus)^  from  the 

coast  of  California.    By  "W.  N.  Xiookington.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum, 

Y.  3,  pp.  60-63,  May  6,  1880. 

[Braehyoptia^  QUI,  ia  defined  on  page  88.] 

Description  of  a  new  genus  and  some  new  species  of  California  fishes  (looateua 
tnigmaUeua  and  Oamerua  aitmuatua).  By  W.  N.  Iiookington.  <Proc.  U. 
a  Nat.  Museum,  v.  3,  pp.  63-68,  May  6-24, 1880. 
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Nottes  on  Califoniia  fishes.— <8^alm<mid«9.     By  W.  N.  Loddngton.     <Aiiiier. 
Natnralist,  toI.  xiy,  No.  5,  pp.  366-368,  May,  1880. 

[The  atatement  oonceming  the  anal  rays  of  the  Paoiflo  coast  salmoii  as  dlstingniaheil 
from  those  of  Bnropean  salmon  and  all  tiont  may  have  been  ohecored  by  aome  typognph- 
leal  error.  The  list  of  species  on  page  868  sbonld  be  compared  with  Jordan  and  Gilbert's 
Ust  of  Paciiic  coast  species  in  Proc  TJ.  8.  Nat.  Mnsenm,  iii  pages  iS2  to  456;  in  order  to 
make  it  agree  with  the  latest  nomenclature.  Hypitmeiut  oUdut  is  not  CalifbmiaB ;  the 
Califomian  species  is  H.  preHotua.} 

Description  of  a  new  species  of  SebattkJUhps  (SebasUekihya  miitiates),  ttom 
Monterey  Bay,  Califomia.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  S.  GHIbert. 
<Proo.  U.  8.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,pp.  70-73,  May  24, 1880. 
Description  of  a  new  species  of  ''rock-flsh"  (Seba8iichthy8  oamaiua},  from  tlie 
coast  of  California.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  GMlbert.  <^Proem 
U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  73-75,  May  24,  1880. 
Check  list  of  duplicates  of  North  American  fishes  distributed  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  behalf  the  United  States  National  Musenniy  1877-^. 
By  Tarleton  H.  Bean.  <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  toL  3,  pp.  75-116,  Mi^ 
24-June  7,  1880. 

[15  west  coast  species  were  distrlbated.] 
Description  of  a  new  species  of  ray  (Raia  stellulata)  from  Monterey  CbUSx- 
nia.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.    <Proc.  U.  8.  Nat 
Museum,  iii,  pp.  133t135,  July  2, 1880. 
Descriptious  of  new  species  of  Xiphx9ter  and  ApQdkihi'hy9,  from  Monterey,  Cali- 
fomia.   <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  135-140,  July  2, 1880. 

[Xiphitier  ehirut  n.  s.,  XiphUter  rupettrit  n.  s.,  Apodiehthyifuieorum  n.  s.  The  wittan, 
on  page  138,  express  tbe  opinion  that  €kb«diehthy$^  Xiphitter,  and  Apodiekikift  do  not  rep- 
resent distinct  fitmilies.] 
Description  of  two  new  species  of  Sebastiokthys  {SdMuHckthys  entameUu  and  Se- 
hMtlohihya  rhodocklorU),  from  Monterey  Bay,  Califomia.  By  David  8. 
Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.  <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  I4i^ 
146,  July  2,  1880. 

[List  of  the  species  of  8eba9U6hthy$  obtained  in  Monterey  Bay,  pp.  145-146L1 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  species  of  Cremnohatea  at  San  Diego^  Califomia.    By 
Rosa  Smith.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iU,  pp.  147-149,  July  2,  1880. 
[OremnobaUi  integripinnU  n.  s.] 
Description  of  a  new  Agonoid  fish  (Brackyopsis  xyostemus),  from  Monterey 
Bay,  Califomia.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.    <Proe. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  152-154,  July  2, 1880. 
Description  of  a  new  flounder  (Hippoglosaaides  eanZw),  from  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia.   By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert    <Froc.  U.  S.  Nat 
Museum,  iii,  pp.  154-156,  July  2,  1880. 
The  herring  of  the  Pacific  coast.  By  W.  N.  Lookington.  < Amer.  Naturalisty 
vol.  xiv.  No.  7,  pp.  518,519,  July,  1880. 

[Distinguishing  characters  of  Olupea  tagaa  and  O.  mirabiUt.\ 
lohthyologische  Beitrage  (ix).    Von  Dr.  Franz  8teindaohner,  wirklichem 
Mitgliedederk.  AkademiederWissenschafben.  (MitGTafeln.)  (Yorgel^ 
in  der  Sitzung  am  15.  Juli  1880.)    <^Sitzb.  der  k.  Akad.  der  WissenadL,  B. 
Ixxxii,  I  Abth.,  JuU-Heft,  pp.  29  (238-266),  1880. 

II.— Vber  zwei  neue  Agonus— Arten  aus  Califomien.    AffowM  {Bfo/Af' 
op9i8)  Barkani  n.  sp.,  Taf.  y. 
[From  San  Francisco.    Equals  Braehyoptis  verrwonu  Locldngton,  aooording  to  Jonba 
and  GUbert,  Proc  U.  8.  K.  M.,  iii,  p.  832.] 

Agonu8  (Braehyopais)  Anna  n.  sp.,  Taf.  iri,  figs.  1-16. 
[Tidnity  of  San  Francisco.    Equals  Braehyoptit  wyott§mut  Jordan  sad  Gilbert^  soooid- 
log  to  Jordan  and  Oilbertk  cp.etloe,  eU.] 
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1§80— Contmoed. 

III. — Uber  einige  Fischarten  ans  dem  nSrdlichen  Japan,  gesammelt 
Yom  Professor  DybowskL 
[SebaaUt  Taezanowikii  n.  a.,  Hypoptyehvt  2>ybow$kii  n.  g.  and  n.  b.,  Centronotui  Dy- 
"bowUii  n.  8.,  Oentrnnotut  Taetanow$hii  n.  s.,  Neozoareet  puleher  n.  g.  and  n.  a.,  OiuUroiteus 
japanicuBn.  a.  Vroeentrut  pietui  Kner  if  referred  to  Oentnmotu$t  and  Oentronohu  quin- 
qvtmnamUUiu  Kner  to  Opitthocentnu  quinquemaeulatut  Kner.  The  typea  of  the  hMt  two 
apeoies  were  firom  De  Caatriea  Bay,  and  not  from  Pinang  and  Singapore-HSteind.).] 

Notes  on  new  and  rare  fishes  of  the  Pacific  coast.  By  W.  N.  LooUngton. 
<Amer.  Natoralist,  vol.  ziy,  No.  8,  pp.  595-600,  Angnst,  1880. 

[Bemarka  on  recent  diaooreriea  of  the  writer  and  Jordan  and  Gilbert,  relative  to  apedes 
of  Sebattiehihy$,  PUuron\ehthy$,  Lepidoptetta,  AgowUUB,  JBmbiotocidm,  OhiridcB,  OotHdee, 
leoiUida^  &o.,  &c.  Pleurogrammiu  Gill  ia  partly  oharaoterlaed.  Meaanrementa  of  Tor- 
ptdo  caU/omiea  are  giren.] 

On  the  identity  of  the  genns  Z^iiryiinfo,  Lookington,  with  Lyoodopna,  Collett. 
By  Theodore  GiU.  <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mnsenm,  iii,  pp.  247-248,  Sept.  4, 
1880. 

(Vew  oombinationa— Xycodofwiff  paci/Uui  and  LyeodoptU  poueidMif.] 

Description  of  a  new  Ghiroid  fish,  MyriolepiB  zoniftr,  &om  Monterey  Bay,  Gali- 
fomia.    By  VT.  N.  LookiiigtoiL    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Musemn,  iii,  pp.  248- 
251,  Sept.  4, 1880. 
[MyrioUpU  zoniftr  (n.  g.  and  n.  a.).] 
Description  of  a  new  species  of  ray,  Baia  rMna,  from  the  coast  of  California. 
By  Davifl  S.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert    <Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mnsenm, 
iii,  pp.  251-253,  Sept.  4, 1880. 
Description  of  a  new  species  of  HemitripUruB  from  Alaska.    By  W.  JX,  Look- 
IngtoxL    <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  PhUa.,  pp.  233-236  (sig.  16),  Sept.  74880. 
(The  aoppoaed  new  apeoiea  ia  H,  oavifrom.    I  have  examined  the  tyi>e  in  the  California 
Aoidemy  of  Scienoea  and  do  not  heaitate  to  atate  my  belief  in  ita  identity  with  Hemitript&' 
i  ntt  ommeoma  (GmeL)  Storer.1  ^ 

Description  of  a  new  species  of  CkUwtomus  {CatoaUmuB  cypho)  from  the  Colo- 
rado River.  By  W.  N.  LooUngton.  <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  pp. 
237-240  (sig.  16),  Sept.  7,  1680. 

The  enlachon  or  candle-fish  of  the  northwest  coast.  By  James  O.  Swan. 
<Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  257-264,  Sept.  15, 1880. 

[It  ia  now  known  that  the  aand  amelt  referred  to  on  page  258  ia  Hypomeaua  ptatiomu 
and  not  H.  oUdtw.] 

Descriptions  of  two  new  species  of  fishes,  AmieUdhihyB  rhodorus  and  Sojftalina 
eerdale,  firom  Neah  Bay,  Washington  Territory.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and 
Charles  B.  Gilbert  <Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  ui,  pp.  264-268,  Sept.  15, 
1880. 

[AMotUAihyi n.g,  OoUid,  SotfUiUnan.  g.  Oongrogadid,] 
NeueGattungenundArtenTonFischen.  YonFransBteindaohner.  <Anzeig. 
Akad.  Wien,  No.  xix,  pp.  158-159. 

["N.  g.  Ptjf^u>6hriymitt  Anehariua,  Hypoptyehuif  Neozoareet^  mit  Diagnoaen."— ^ZooL 
Anaeiger,  iii,  ITo.  flS,  p.  460,  Sept.  20, 1880.] 

Description  of  two  new  species  of  Soopeloid  fishes,  Sudia  ringens  and  iftfyeto- 
phwm  ormsZartf,  from  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  California.     By  David  S. 
Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  273- 
>  276,  Sept.  28, 1880. 

Do  flying  fish  fly  t    By  C.  O.  Whitman.    <Amerioan  Naturalist,  vol.  xiv, 

No.  9,  pp.  641-653,  Sept.,  1880. 
Description  of  two  new  species  of  flounders  (Parophrys  iackymnu  and  SippO" 
g1o9soide8  ekuiodon)^  ^m  Puget's  Sound.   By  David  S.  Jordan  and  Charles 
B.  GMttMrt.    <Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  276-280,  Sept.  28, 1880. 
fDeflniUmi  of  genoa  Farophryi  modified,  page  277.] 
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Description  of  a  new  sparoid  fish  (Sparus  hra43ky8amiu8),  from  Lower  CaUfbmia. 

By  W.  N.  Lockington.    <Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mnsenm,  iil^  pp.  S84-286,  Sept. 

S8,  1880. 

Description  of  seven  new  species  of  Sebastoid  fishes,  from  the  coast  of  Califiir- 

^    _         nia.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.    <Proc.  U.  8.  Nak 

(       Museiun,  iii,  pp.  287-298,  Sept.  28,  1880. 

[New  species:  8ebattiehtky$ atrovirmSj  rubrwinchis,  veaiiBarii,  ehlorofUetuMt  cMUttOofaty 
rcutreUiger  and/tueiolarU  Looklngton  (a  substitote  ibr  Sebattetftueieitua  GlcBrd,  theiismn 
fateUiUu  being  preoccupied).] 

Description  of  a  new  Embiotocoid  (Aheona  aurora),  firom  Monterey,  Califoiiiia^ 
with  notes  on  a  related  species.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charlea  H. 
Gilbert  <Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iU,  pp.  299-301,  Sept.  28,  1880. 
[DUrema  hrevipinne  Gtbather  is  considered  a  synonym  of  BraehuUtlHuJirmuUuB  GOL] 
Description  of  a  new  flounder  (PlatyBomatkilUhys  aiomiae),  from  the  coast  of 
California.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.  <Proc.  U.  S. 
Nat.  ^nseum,  iii,  pp.  301-303,  Sept.  28, 1880. 

[The  writers,  in  a  paper  written  later  than  the  abOTe,  but  published  eariier  (op.  dL,  p. 
61),  founded  the  genus  Athere$Oisi  for  this  species.] 

Description  of  a  new  Embiotocoid  fish  (Cymatogasier  ro9aoeuB),  from  the  coast 
of  California.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert,  <Pn>c.  U. 
S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  303-305,  Sept.  28, 1880. 

[BraehyittkuJ^enatui  Gill  la  referred  to  the  genns  Oymaiogtuier.l 
Description  of  a  new  species  of  deep-water  fish  {Icidhihys  LookHmftojuX),  from 
the  coast  of  California.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Chaises  H  Gilbert. 
<Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  305-^308,  Sept.  28, 1880. 

[Ieiehihy$  n.  g.,  representing  a  now  fiunily,  lootteide^  which  is  defined  oo  page  W, 
leoiteut  and  Idehthyt  compared.] 

Description  of  a  new  Embiotocoid  fish  (Ditrema  atripes),  ftom  the  coast  of  Cal- 
ifornia.   By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.    <Proo.  U.  S.  Nat 

Museum,  iii,  pp.  320-^22,  Sept.  28^ct.  27,  1880. 
[Pkanerodon  Girard  is  considered  a  synonym  of  I>itmna.] 
Description  of  a  new  Scorpienoidfish  {Sebastiohthya  nuiZi^tfr),  from  the  coast  of 

California.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.    <Proc.  U.  S. 

Nat.  Museum,  iu,  pp.  322-324,  Oct.  27,  1880. 
Note  on  a  new  fiat-fish  (Lepidopseita  UoUpis),  found  in  the  markets  of  Ssn 

Francisco.     By  W.  N.  Iiookington.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  p. 

325,  Oct.  27, 1880. 
Note  on  a  forgotten  paper  of  Dr.  Ayres  and  its  bearing  on  the  nomenclature 

of  the  Cyprinoid  fishes  of  the  San  Francisco  markets.    By  David  8.  Jordan. 

<Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  325-327,  Oct.  27, 1880. 

[The  paper  referred  to  was  published  in  the  "  Daily  Placer  Times  and  Transcript",  Isne 

of  May  80,  1864 ;  it  determines  the  nomenclature  of  Tdettei  gihbota,  Ortkodon  micr^^pido- 

titf,  FogonieMhy$  maenAepidotna^  and  OatotUmyua  octidmtdHtJ\ 

Description  of  a  new  ScorpsBuoid  fish  {SehasiUMhya  proriger),  from  Monter^ 

Bay,  California.    By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert    <Proc 

U.  S.  Nat.  Museurii,  iii,  pp.  327-329,  Oct.  27,  1880. 
I>e8cription  of  a  new  Agonoid(u^^oniM  vuUw),  from  the  coast  of  CalifomlBi 

By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  MuseniD, 

iii,  pp.  330-332,  Oct.  27,  1880. 

[In  a  foot-note  on  page  332,  Agonut  {BrtuiktfopaU)  BaiHcm^  Stelnd.  is  slated  to  be* 

synonym  of  Braehyoptit  verruco$ut  Lock.,  and  Ag<mua  {BracihyopaU)  Aunm  Stefad.  is  sttf 

to  be  antedated  by  BraehyopHa  xyottemut  Jor.  &.  Gilb-l 

Description  of  a  new  species  of  Hemirhampkua  {HenMumpkna  roam),  from  tbe 
coast  of  California.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Chaiies  H.  Gilbert.  <Fno, 
U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  335-336,  Oct.  27,  1880.         .     ^^^ .  ^ 
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Jy  David  8.  Jordan.    <Amer  Naturalist,  vol.  xiv,  No. 

v^ember,  1880. 

oc4xtu*  ealifofnieut  Cooper.] 

lying  fish.    By  C.  O.  "Whitman.    <The  Zoologist,  Lon- 

v^ol.  iv,  No.  47,  November,  1880,  pp.  471-481. 

ifattiraliat  for  September.    Slightly  abridged."] 

species  of  Notidanoid  shark  (Hexanchus  cariv1^s)f  from  tho 
United  States.    B^^  David  8.  Jordan  and  Charles  H. 

J.  8.  Nat.  Museum,  iii,  pp.  352-355,  Nov.  23-Dec.  21, 1880. 

datttt,  described  on  pages  353  and  354,  8ofnnioau$  mierocephalut^ 
Ettlamia  sp.  are  noted  as  additions  to  the  list  of  sharks  on  the  Pa- 

e  Study  of  Fishes.    By  Albert  C.  L.  G.  Giinther,  M.  A., 
.  S.,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Department  in  the  British 
irgh,  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1880. 
are  fluently  referred  to.] 


WORIiH  BnHHf  IN  THB  vniteh  statbs 
NATIONAL    mJSBriH. 

ROBERT  RIDGWAT. 

X 

ides  all  the  species  of  extra-American  birds  at 

the  collection  of  the  XJ.  S.  National  Museum, 

lassified  according  to  Gray's  "Hand-list."* 

b  is  to  render  apparent  the  desiderata  of  the 

)  way  of  Old  World  birds,  so  that  museums  or 

make  exchanges  may  know  what  species  are 

ubgenera  not  now   in  the  collection,  are  the 

^uwi  uesiaeraua,  auu  as  many  as  possible  of  them  are  desired,  especially 

of  forms  belonging  or  nearly  related  to  groups  which  nre  represented  in 

the  American  avian-fauna. 


Fam.  GYPJETXD-ffi  (I,  p.  1). 
1.  Qypaetns  harhatos. 

Fam.  VULTURID^. 
.  Sahfam.  Vulturin^  (I,  p.  i). 
3.  Yaltnr  monachns. 
5.  Otogyps  anriouiaris. 
8.  GypsfulYOS. 
11.  bengalensis. 

Sahfam.  Neophronin^  (I,  p.  4). 
21.  Neophron  percnoptems. 
Fam.  FALCONIDJE. 
Sahfam.  Buteonin^  (I,  p.  6). 
36.  Bnteo  vnlgaris. 
38.  plnmipes.    (Jnv.) 


81.  Arohihnteo  lagopns. 

84.  asiaticns.    (Jnv.) 

85.  hemilasins.    (Jnv.) 

Snhfam.  Aquilinjb  (I,  p.  10). 

87.  Aquila  chrysaetos. 

88.  imperialis. 

91.  clanga. 

92.  nffivia. 

99.  Psendaetus  honelli. 

100.  Hieraaetns  pennatus. 

119.  Circaetus  gallicns. 

128.  Spilornis  holospilns. 

131.  Pandion  haliaetus. 

139.  Poliomis  i)oliogeny8.    (Jnv.) 

144.  Haliseetns  alhicilla. 

146.  Thalassoaetns  pelagicns.    (Jnv.) 


*  Hand-list  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Birds,  distinguishing  those  contained  in 
tenm.  By  G.  R.  Gray,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Zoological 
voht.    8vo.    London:  1869-1871. 
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149.  Cimcimia  leucogaster. 

150.  vocifer. 

153.  Helotarens  ecaudatns*    (Jay.) 
155.  Haliastur  Indus. 
157.  sphenuniB. 

Subfam.  FALCONiNiE  (I,  p.  18). 

160.  Hierofalco  gyrfalco.    (Jnv.onlyl) 

165.  Falco  orientklis. 

176.  Gennaia  saker.    (Juv.) 

180.  Hypotriorchis  snbbateo. 

181.  Itmnlatus. 

182.  Dissodectes  ooncolor. 
192.  ^salon  regains. 

199.  leracidea  berigora. 

200.  occidentalis. 

201.  Harpe  noYiB-zealandiaB.  . 
203.  Tinnnnculns  alandarins. 
207.                        newtoni.  ' 

209.  oenchioides. 

213.  Erythropns  yespertinus. 

214.  amnrenaiB.    (^  ad.) 

215.  Ticbomis  cencbris. 
219.  lerax  caernlescens. 
222.  sericens. 

Snb£am.  Uilvtsm  (I,  p.  24). 

237.  Pemis  apiYoms. 

243.  MUvus  regalis. 

244.  govinda. 

245.  migrans. 
247.  asgyptins. 
258.  Elanus  melanopterns. 

261.  axillaris. 

262.  scriptus. 

Sabfam.  Accipitrina  (I,  p.  29). 

268.  Astur  palnmbarins. 

276.  Leucospiza  noY»-bollandiffi. 

277.  rayi. 
299.  Accipter  nisns. 
327.  Urospiza  torqnata. 

329.  cirrbocepbalus. 

330.  approximans. 

331.  •  rufitorques.    (Type.) 
342.  Mioronisas  gabar. 

347.  badins.    (Jay.) 

Snbfam.  CiRCiNiB  (I,  p.  36). 

356.  .Cixcns  ffimginosus. 
358.  assimilis. 

:)63.  jardinii. 

364.  Strigiceps  cyanens. 

368.  cinereus. 

369.  Glancopteryx  cineracens. 

370.  pallidns. 


Fam.  SERPENTARIIDiE  (I,  p.  38). 

375.  Seipentarins  reptiliyorns. 

Fam.  STRIGIDiB. 
Sabfam.  Surnin^  (I,  p.  38). . 

376.  Sarnianlnla. 

378.  Atbene  noctaa. 

379.  glaax. 

387.  Tsenioglaox  wbitelii. 
394.  Microglaax  perlata. 

396.  Hierocoglaux  conniyen& 

397.  strenoa. 
400.  Spiloglaax  boobook. 

403.  noYSB-zealandis. 

425.  Ninox  scatellata. 

433.  Micropt3^nx  passerinnm. 

Sabfam.  BuBONiNiB  (I,  p.  43). 

444.  Habaa  orientalis. 

440.  Babo  maximus. 

454.  Nisaella  madagaacarienslB. 

458.  Ketnpa  flavipes. 

459.  Javensis. 
461.  Scops  zorca. 
464.             sania. 

Snbfam.  SYRNiiNiB  (I,  p.  48). 

500.  Syminm  alnco. 

503.  lapponioom. 

512.  Ptynx  aralense. 

513.  fulyesoens.    (Pullns.) 

514.  Bnlaca  indranee. 
539.  Otns  ynlgaris. 

553.  Pbasmoptynx  capensis. 

554.  Nyctala  "fnnerea  L.»(=M  toV 

ma/mi  Gm.). 

Snbfjftm.  Striginje  (I,  p.  52). 

558.  Strix  flammea. 

563.  delioatnla. 

564.  Inla.    (Type.) 

Fam.  OAPRIMULGID^. 

Sabfam.  Podargin^  (I,  p.  53). 

582.  Podargas  strigoides. 
584.  megacepbalas. 

5^.  Batracbostomasjavanensis. 

Sabfam.  Caprimulgina  (I,  p.  56). 
612.  Caprimulgas  earopffius. 
614.  raficollis. 

626.  albonotatns. 

633.  macruras. 

Fam.  CYPSELID^  (I,  p.  63). 
717.  Cypselos  apns. 
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ypo.) 

pe.) 
58). 


77). 

chns. 
.78). 


9). 


1060. 

Dacelo  gigas. 

loea. 

cervina. 

1063.  Cboftcalcyon  gaudichandL 

107a 

Tanysiptera  sylvia. 

ion. 

doriQ. 

lOSV.  Halcyon  erythrorhyncha. 

1095.  Entomobia  smyraenBis. 

1096. 

gnlaris. 

1097. 

pileata. 

1099. 

Calialcyon  coromandeliana. 

1106. 

Cyanalcyon  macleayi. 

1112.  Sanropatis  Bancta. 

1113. 

vagans. 

1116. 

chloris. 

1120. 

vitienais.    (Type.) 

1130. 

todirhamphus  sacra. 

1131. 

tuta. 

1132. 

venerata. 

1133. 

TecnrvirostrlB* 

1137. 

Lacedo  pulchella. 

1140.  Syma  torotoro. 

1141.  flaviroetris. 
1166.  Corythomis  cristata. 
1175.  Alcyone  azorea. 
1180.  Cerylenidid. 

1183.  Megaceryle  guttata. 

Fam.  MEROPIDJE  (I,  p.  98). 

1194.  Nyctiomis  amictuB. 

1196.  Buciaathertoni. 

1197.  Meropiscos  gnlaris. 

1201.  Merops  apiaster. 

1202.  Melittophas  bicolor. 

1205.  BlepharomeropB  cegjrptins. 

1206.  savignyi. 

1207.  philippinus. 

1209.  Aerops  albicollis. 

1210.  Phlothnis  viridis. 
1217.  Cosmaerops  omatns. 
1219.  Sphecopbobus  angolensis. 
1224.  Coocolarynx  buUocki. 

Fam.  Xn>UPID^. 

Sabfam.  UPUPiNiE  (I,  p.  103). 

1250.  Upnpa  epops. 

Sabfam.  Irrisorin^  (I,  p.  103). 

1259.  Irrisor  erythrorhyncbos. 

Snbfam.  EpiMACHiNiB:  (I,  p*.  104). 

1271.  Ptilomis  paradisea. 
1273.  Craspedopbora  magnifica. 

Fam.  PROMEROPIDJE. 

Sabfam.  NECTARiNiNiG  (I,  p.  106). 

1278.  Nectarinia  famosa. 
1282.  Cinnyris  chalybea. 
1287.  osea. 

1305.  Cbalcomitra  ametbystina. 

1306.  senegalensis. 

Sabfam.  Promeropinje:  (I,  p.  109.) 

1338.  Promerops  cafer. 
1353.  Antbobaphes  violacea. 

Sabfam.  Arachnotherin^. 

1365.  Aracbnotbera  longirostra. 
1377.  Aracbnorapbis  cbk^sogenys. 
1394.  Leptocoma  basseltii. 
1398.  Antbreptes  longaemarii. 

Sabfam.  Drepanin^  (I,  p.  113). 

1405.  Drepanls  coccinea. 

1406.  Himatione  sangalnea. 

1407.  Hemignatbus  lacidas. 
1409.  Mobo  nobilis. 
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1412.  Psittirofitra  paittacea. 

1432.  MicTochelidon  hiraDdmaoenin. 

Fam.  MELIPHAGID^. 
Sabfam.  MTZOMSLiNiB  (I,  p.  153). 

1980.  Myzomela  aanguinoleota. 

1981.  erythrocephala. 
1964.                    jugiilaris. 

1992.  nighyentris.    (Type.) 

2002.  Gliciphila  fulvifronB. 

2005.  caledonica. 

2008.  chlorophiea. 

2014.  Acanthorhynchas  tenuiiostris. 

Snbfam.  MsLiPHAGiKiE  (I,  p.  155). 

2016.  Meliphaga  phrygia. 

2017.  PtilotiB  lewinii. 
leuootis. 
aaricomis. 

2027.  peniciUata. 

2028.  fuBca. 

2029.  chrysops. 

2051.  Foolehaio  camncolata. 

2052.  procerior. 

2053.  Phylidonyris  aastralaeiana. 

2054.  Meliornis  novse-hoUandiffi. 
2056.  sericea. 

2058.  Prosthemadera  novflB-fleelandin. 

2059.  Anthornis  melannra. 
2063.  Anthoohiera  camncalata. 

2065.  Anellobia  mellivora. 

2066.  iQDulata. 

2067.  ChflBoptila  angtistipluma. 

2068.  Leptomis  samoenBiB. 
2072.  Acanthogenys  rafogularis. 
2080.  Philemon  lesBoni. 

2084.  TropidorhynchuB  comicQlatas. 
2089.  baceroldes. 

2092.  Entomiza  cyanotiB. 

2094.  Manorina  melanophrys. 

2095.  Myzantha  gaimla. 

Sabfam.  Melithreptin^  (I,  p.  161). 

2099.  MellthreptuB  lanulatuB. 

2100.  brevirostris. 
2103.  albogularis. 
2107.  ZosteropB  ceerulesoenB. 
2111.                    albogiilariB. 

2113.  griseonota. 

2114.  xanthochroa. 
2124.                    japonica. 

2133.  madagaBcariensis. 
2142.  flaviceps.    (Type.) 
2151.  simplex. 
.                   minata  Layard.    (Loy- 
alty IslandB.) 
2172.  Oroeterops  montana. 


Fam.  ANABATID^. 
Sabfam.  SirnNiG  (I,  p.  181). 

2484.  Sittacieaia. 

2485.  Byriaca. 

2502.  Sittella  chryaoptera. 
2505.  pileata. 

2507.  AcantbiBitta  chloriB. 

Fam.  CERTHIID^  (I,  p.  183). 
Sabfam.  Gerthuka. 
2512.  Certbia  familiariB. 

Sabfam.  Tichodromina. 

2520.  Tichodroma  moraria. 

2521.  CiimacteriB  leacophiea. 
2523.  Bcandens. 

Fam.  MENURID^. 

Snbfam.  MEXURiNiE  (I,  p.  .185). 

2529.  Menara  saperba. 

Sdbfam.  Orthontcin^  (I,  p.  185). 

2532.  Ortbonyx  splaicanda. 
2534.  Mohoua  ocbrocephala. 

Fam.  TROGLODYTID^. 

Sabfam.  TROOLODYnNiB  (I,  p.  188). 

2562.  Troglodytes  parvnloB. 

Sabfam.  Tatarin^  (I,  p.  194). 

2679.  Tatars  longirMns. 

Fam.  LUSCINIDJS. 

Sabfam.  Malurinjb  (I,  p.  195). 

OrtbotomuB  phyllorrhapheDS. 
DrymoipnB  extenaicaada. 
Drymoica  maouloea. 

sabraficapilla. 
Cisticola  scbcenioola. 
Chthonicola  sagittata. 
MaloraB  cyaneus. 

lamberti. 

doraaliB. 

callainns. 
Stipitaras  malacharoB. 
CinclorhampboB  cruralis. 

cantiUans. 
Megalnras  palastris. 
SpbenoBacQB  afiricanns. 
panctatas. 


2720. 
2731. 
2739. 
2805. 
2875. 
2876. 


2891. 


2903. 
2904. 
2905. 
2908. 
2910. 


Sabfam.  Calamodttinjs  (I,  p.  206). 
2917.  Calamodyta  arandinacea. 
2919.  orientalia. 

2922.  paloBtiiB. 
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2940. 
2953. 
2954. 

2964. 


2972. 

2979. 


2990. 


Calamodyta  cantans. 
Calamoherpe  arondinaoea. 
Pseadoluaoinia  loscinioides. 
Cettia  sericea. 
Calamodns  ecliOBiiobiBiiiiB. 
Lnsciniola  melanopogon. 
Loonstella  rayi. 
Aedon  galactodes.      , 
Thamnobia  fnlicata. 

ooiyphsens. 


SQb£»in.  Stlviana  (I,  p.  212). 

3001.  Sylvia  melanooepbala. 

3003.  Melizophilns  nndatos. 

3004.  sarda. 

3006.  ALaoscns  snbalpiDus. 

3007.  coDBpioillatna. 

3012.  Steiparola  cinerea. 

3013.  cTirraca. 

3016.  Sibilatrix  sylvicola. 

3017.  Monaobns  atricapilla. 
3019.  rtlppelUL 
3021.  Adopbonens  orphens. 

3024.  Plulacantba  nisoria. 

3025.  Epilais  bortensis. 

3032.  ABiluBtroobilus. 

3033.  bonellL 

3034.  rofa. 

3043.  Pbyllopneuflte  polyglotta. 
3054.  sylvioultrix. 

3057.  bmnDea. 

3065.  Hegnloides  proregulns. 
3067.  BuperoiliosoB. 

3100.  B^nlus  ozistatns. 

3101.  ignioapilliis. 
3106.  SericornlB  frontalis. 

3113.  Acantbiza  nana. 

3114.  lineata. 

3115.  pnsUla. 
3119.  flavolateralifl. 

3125.  Geobasilens  cbrysorrbcea. 

3126.  regaloldes. 

Sab&m.  LusciNiNA  (p.  220). 

3151.  Lofloinia  vera. 

3152.  pbilomela. 

3153.  BnticiUa  pbceniooia. 

3154.  titbys. 
3159.  anrorea. 
3185.  NemaiaoyaDnra.. 
3193.  Erytbacns  mbecula. 
3196.  Cyaneonla  saecica. 
3198.  oserttleonla. 
3200.                     wolfi. 

3202.  Calliope  oamtBobatkensis. 

Proc  Nat.  Mus.  81 ^21 


3206. 
3207. 
3208. 
3250. 
3274. 
3275. 
3276. 


3290. 
3291. 


3298. 
3300. 
3307. 
3308. 
3315. 


Snbfam.  SAXicOLiNiB  (I,  p.  224). 

Saxicola  (Bnantbe. 

albicollis. 

stapazina. 

leacomela. 
DTomolfi&a  leuoora. 
Pratinoola  rabicola. 
mbetra. 
torqnata. 
Petroioa  "multicolor,  Vig.  &,  H." 
=  P.  leggi  Sbaipe. 

mnltiooloT    (Qm.)    (Nor- 
folk!.) 
Petroica  goodenovii. 

pboBnicea. 

puailla.    (Type.) 
Erytbiodryas  rosea. 
Melanodiyas  cacullata. 
Myiomoira  macrocepbala. 
Miro  albifrons. 
Oiigma  rubricata. 


Snbfam.  AccsNTORm^  (I,  p.  230). 

3316.  Aocentor  alpinns. 
3324.  Tbarrbaleas  modolaris. 

Fam.  PABID^. 

Snbfam.  Paring  (I,  p.  231). 

Parns  mi\|or.  * 

ater. 
Parns  minor. 

oinerens. 
FoBcile  palnstris. 
borealis. 
Ingnbris. 
cinotns. 
Cyanistee  cyanens. 
csemlens. 
Lopbopbanes  cristatns. 
Orites  caudatns. 


3333. 
3335. 
3348. 
3349. 
3351. 


3365. 
3366. 
3373. 


Snbfam.  ^githalinjs  (I,  p. 

3416.  iBgitbalns  pendulinns. 
3428.  Pannms  biarmicns. 

Fam.  MOTACILLID^. 


Snbfam.  MoTACiLLiNiB  (I,  p.  245). 

3562.  MotaoUla  alba. 
3564.  yarreUi. 

3566.  japonica. 

3567.  Inzoniensis. 

3569.  maderaspatana. 

3570.  dnkbnnensis. 
3573.  oapensis. 
3576.  ocularis. 


^21  Jllarch  10,  188».  3gle 
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3578. 

Budytes  flavos. 

3579. 

melanocephala. 

3580. 

oineieocapilla. 

3582. 

rayi. 

3583. 

citreola. 

3585. 

viridis. 

3590. 

flaveola. 

3592,  Calobatea  boanila. 

3595. 

Grallina  picata. 

3607. 

EphthiaDura  albifitina. 

3608. 

aarifrons. 

3609. 

tricolor. 

Sabfam.  Anthin^  (I,  p. 

3614.  AntbuB  spinoletta. 

3615.  obecums. 
3635.  Agodroma  campestris. 
3640.  Pipastes  plumatns. 

3645.  Spipola  pratensis. 

3646.  cervlnns. 
3649.  Corydalla  richardi. 

3652.  striolatas. 

3653.  malayensis. 
3656.  australis. 

3658.  novfB-zealandiie. 

3661.  Macronyx  capensis. 

Fam.  TURDID^. 

Snbram.  TuRDiN-fi  (I,  p.  253). 

3667.  Turdiis  viecivorus. 

3673.  ArceuthomiB  pilaris. 

3674.  Qaamanni. 

3675.  fuscatos. 

3677.  Hylocichla  mnsica. 

3678.  iliaca. 
3687.  Oreocincla  varia. 
3689.                     lunulata. 

.  heineiCaban.  (Austra- 
lia). 

3697.  Menila  vnlgaris. 

3698.  Bimillima. 
3703.  sinensis. 

3709.  xanthopns. 

3710.  vanikorensis. 

.  pritzboueri.      (Loyalty 

Islands.) 
3715.  Cichloselys  cardie. 

3720.  Thoracocinola  torqnata. 

3721.  Oichloides  atrognlaris. 

3723.  pallidas. 

3724.  chrysolans. 

3725.  olivaceus. 
3728.  nifuliis. 
3734.                    hortnlomm. 
3790.  Qeocichla  citrina. 
3800.  Monticola  saxatilis. 


3801.  Monticola  rupestris. 

3805.  Petrocincla  cyanea. 

3806.  pandos. 
.3807.                      solitaria. 
3859.  Myiophoneus  c»nileas. 
3862.  Arrenga  horsfieldi. 
3868.  Bessonomis  caffira. 
3884.  Copsycbus  saularis. 
3886.                      mindanensis. 
3893.  Cercotrichas  macronms. 

Fam.  HYDROBATID^  (I,  p.  266). 

3899.  Hydrobata  cinclns. 
3902.  asiatica. 

Fam.  PYCNONOTID^. 

Subfam.  PvcNONOTiN-fi  (I,  p.  268), 

3916.  Microscelis  amanrotis. 
3919.  Microtarsos  melanolencns. 

3921.  olivaceus. 

3922.  Trachycomos  ochrocephalas. 
3924.  Pycnonotus  capensis. 
3926.  barbatns. 
39:^.  bmnnens. 
3942.  Ixos  goiavier. 

3948.  sinensis. 

3956.  chrysorrhoides. 

3960.  Otocompser  jocosa. 

3961.  pyrrhotis. 
3968.  tympanistrigns. 

3972.  Brachypodius  molanocephaIii& 

3973.  metallicas. 

Sabfam.  Phyllornithtn^  (I,  p.  272). 

3981.  Hypsipetes  ganeesa. 
3987.  nigenima. 

4048.  lole  olivaceus. 

4070.  Phyllomis  javensis. 

4071.  cyanopogon. 
4074.  icterocephala. 
4079.  malabarica. 

Subfam.  Cratkropodin^  (I,  p.  277). 

4088.  Pomatorhinus  musicus. 

4089.  eiythrocnemifl. 
4097.  Pomatostomus  temporalis. 
4106.  Malacocirous  griseus. 

4124.  Oinclosoma  punctatum. 

4125.  castanotum. 

4126.  cinnamomenm. 

4127.  castaneothoraz. 
4154.  Gamilax  perspicillatus. 
4184.  Petrocyclus  cachinnans. 
4193.  Leucodioptron  taivanns. 
4204.  Psophodes  crepitans. 
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Fam.  DICRURID^. 

Subfam.  DiCRURiNiE  (I,  p.  284). 

4207.  Dicmras  aunectans. 
4209.  bracteatus. 

4217.  furcatus. 

4227.  albirictns. 

4241.  Dissemnras  brachyphonis. 
4249.  Bhringa  remifer. 
4251.  Chibia  bottentotta. 
4256.  Mebenomis  cdolioides. 

Subfam.  Ikexinjb  (I,  p.  288). 

4266.  Irena  paella. 
42G7.  malayensis. 

4268.  cyanogastra. 

Fam.  ARTAMID^. 

Sabfam.  ARTKMiKiE  (I,  p.  289). 

4270.  Artamus  fuscus. 
4274.  sordldus. 

4277.  i)er8onatn8. 

4278.  superciliosus. 

4279.  leucopygialis. 

4280.  melanoleucus. 

4281.  mental  is. 
4289.  Cyanolanius  bicolor. 

Fam.  ORIOLID^. 
Subfam.  Oriolin^  (I,  p.  291). 

4297.  Spbecotheres  maxlllaris. 

4298.  flaviventrifl. 

4299.  Oriolus  galbnla. 
4305.  cliinensiH. 
4319.                melanocephalus. 

4323.  Mimeta  viridis. 

4324.  flavocinctus. 

Sabfam.  PriLONORHYNCHiN-fi  (I,  p.  293). 

4333.  Sericulus  melinas. 

4.335.  l^tilonorbyncbuH  holosericeus. 

4336.  Ailnroedtts  crassirostris. 

4339.  Cblamyftera  nucbaliB. 

4340.  maculata. 

Fam.  PmiDiE  (I,  p.  294). 

4343.  Pitta  coronata. 

4344.  moluccensls. 
4347.            strepitans. 

4356.  simillima. 

4357.  Melanopitta  cucullata. 
4359.  sordida. 

4369.  Hydromis  maxima. 

4370.  PboBuicocichla  granatina. 
4378.  Erythropitta  erythrogastra. 


Fam.  ^GITHINID^. 
Sabfam.  LEiOTRiCHiNiE  (I,  p.  312). 
4670.  Leiotbrix  lutea. 

Subfam.  ^oiTHixiNiE  (I,  p.  314). 

4693.  Timalia  nigricollis. 

4694.  maculata. 
4727.  JEgitbina  ecapularis. 

4729.  lafresnayi. 

4730.  Malacopteron  magnum. 
4747.  Macronus  ptilosus. 
4751.  Cacopitta  l^pidopleurus. 

Fam.  MUSCICAPID^. 

Subfam.  Muscicapin^  (I,  p.  319). 

4786.  Monarcba  *  *  carinata  Vig.  &  Horaf." 

=  M.  melavopais  Vieill. 
4807.  Pomarea  nigra. 
4811.  Muscioapa  griseola. 
4814.  bypogrammica. 

4821.  Hedymela  atricapilla; 

4822.  collaris. 
4839.  Erythrostema  parva. 
4848.  Zanthopygia  narcisslna. 
4855.  Microeca  fascicans. 

4878.  Cyomis  rubeculoides. 

4879.  banyumas. 
4892.  Oyanoptila  cyanomelsena. 
4899.  Stoporala  albicaudata. 

Subfam.  Myiagrin^  (I,  p.  327). 
4910.  SeiBura  inquieta. 
4915.  Myiagra  rnbecula. 
4918.  latirostris. 

4922.  •  viridinitens. 

4924.  caledouica. 

4930.  azurea. 

4935.  Muscitodus  rufiventris. 
4940.  Platyeteira  cyanea. 
4953.  Rhipidura  flabellifera. 

4955.  albiscapa. 

4956.  rufifrona. 
4966.  caniceps. 

4973.  nebulosa.    (Type.) 

.  caledonica.  (New  Cal- 
edonia.) 

.  verreauxi.  (New  Cal- 
edonia.) 

.  bulgeri.  (New  Caledo- 
nia.) 

4992.  Mnscylva  lessoni.  , 

4993.  Sauloprocta  motacilloides. 
4998.  tricolor. 
5005.  Tchitrea  melanogastra. 
5008.                  ferreti. 

5025.  Xeooepbalus  Tufas.  ^^ 
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Subfam.  Cabipephagin^  (I,  p.  334). 

5036.  Pericrocotns  flammeus. 
5040.  peregriiins. 

5050.  oinereus. 

5051.  griseigalaris. 

5064.  Graucalus  melanops. 

5065.  parvirostris. 
5067.  mentalis. 

5078.  hypoleaca. 

5079.  "  Swainsoni  Gould"  (  = 

a.  Uneatus  Sw.) 
5090.  Gazzola  caledonica. 
5116.  Lalage  litimeralis. 
5123.  pacifica. 

5128.  montrosieii. 

5133.  Ceblepyris  oe^ia. 

Fam.  LANIID^. 

Sabfam.  Pachtcephalina  (I,  p.  385). 

OoUnricincla  harmonloa. 
Cracticos  robustus. 
cassicus. 
Bul^stes  torqnatns. 
FalouncuIoB  f]X)ntatiis. 
PardalotuB  pnnotatus. 
striatus. 
affinis. 
Pacbycepbala.gattaralis. 
melanura. 
mfiventris. 
icteroldes.     (Tyx>e.) 
flayifrons.     (Type.) 
aaHimilis. 

albifrons.    (Type.) 
littayet    (New  Cal- 
edonia.) 
Hylocharis  philomela. 
Eopsaltria  anstralis. . 
caledonica. 
flavigastra. 
Phffiomis  obscnra. 


5848. 
5851. 
5853. 
5857. 
5859. 
5861. 
5862. 
5871. 
5871. 
5872. 
5887. 
onoo. 
5890. 
5904. 


5911. 
5913. 
5916. 
5918. 


Subfam.  Lanhnje;  (I,  p. 

5927.  CoUyrio  excubitor. 

5928.  meridionalis. 
5942.  Fiscns  collaris. 

5947.  Lencometopon  nubicus. 

5949.  Laniellus  sbacb. 

5950.  erythronotus. 

5965.  Enneoctonus  coUorio. 

5966.  minor. 

5970.  LaniuB  lucionensis. 

5971.  Bupeiciliosofl. 
5972  magnirostrifi. 
5978.  Phoneus  senator. 


Subfam.  Malacoxotix^  (I,  p.  394). 

6009.  LaniariuB  barbams. 
6043.  TelopboruB  gntturallB. 
6051.  Pomatorbyncbus  cucnllatiis. 

'  Fam.  COBVID^. 
Subfam.  Streperinje:  (11,  p.  1). 

6058.  Strepei'a  graculina. 

6061.  anapbonensls. 

6062.  Gymnorhina  tibicen. 

6063.  leaconota. 

Subfam.  Garrulin^  (II,  p.  2): 

6070.  GarruluB  glandarins. 

6073.  Gairulus  "melanocepbaliia  Geni" 

(=:  G.  atricapillus  Geoffr.) 
6082.  PerisoieuB  infaustus. 

Subfam.  Callsatin^  (II,  p.  7). 

6141.  Callflsas  cinerea. 
6144.  Struthidea  cinerea. 
6149.  Dendrooitta  sinensis. 
6155.  Vagabunda  mfa. 

Subfam.  Coryhnjc. 

6161.  Nucifraga  caryocatactes. 
6167.  Pica  caudata. 
6169.  media. 

6176.  Cyanopolius  cyana. 

6177.  cooki. 
6181.  Corvosoorax. 
6185.               japonensis. 
6187.               culminatuB. 

6192.  corone. 

6193.  cornix. 
6195.  australis. 
6199.  umbrinuB. 

mficollis.    (Type  of  C.I^ 
tonffx  Peale.) 

frugilegus. 

pastinator. 
Pteiocorax  torquatns. 
Lycos  monedula.  * 
Anomalocorax  splendens. 

Subfam.  Pyrrhocoracin^  (II,  p- 1^)* 

6243.  PyiTho<f>Tax  alpinus. 

6244.  Coroorax  melanorbampbos. 

6245.  Coraoia  gracoluB. 

Fam.  PAEADISEIDJE  (U,  p.  15). 

6247.  Paradiaea  apoda. 
minor. 
Diphyllodes  speoioei|. 
6252.  Cioinuonu  legina. 
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Fam.  STURNID^. 

Snbfam.  Manucodiin^  (II,  p.  17). 

G2S9.  Manucodia  gouldi. 

Sabfaxn.  Eulabbtinje;  (II,  p.  18). 

6264.  Enlabes  reli^iosa. 
6267.  javanensis. 

6S75.  Gyxxmops  tricolor. 

Sabfam.  Sturnin^  (II,  p.  19). 

6280.  Pastor  Toeeus. 
6282*  Acridotberes  tristis. 
62821.  oristatellas. 

6291.  Gracnpica  nigricoUis.    (Jqy.) 

6292.  Temneucbos  pagodanun. 

6293.  malabarious. 
6299.  StQmia  sinensis. 

6301.  pyrrbogenys. 

6306.  Stomas  vulgaris. 

6307.  nnicolor. 
6309.  cineracens. 
6316.  Creadion  camnculatns. 
631&  Heterolocha  gooldii. 

Sobfam.  BuPHAomiE  (II,  p.  22). 

6319.  Bnphaga  africana. 

Sabtam.  JumiNiE  (II,  p.  23). 

6328.  Lamprocolins  aoratos. 

6329.  splendidus. 
6352.  Spreo  bioolor. 

6357.  I^rrbocbeira  morio. 

6363.  Aplonis  tabnensis. 

6364.  oassini.    (Type.) 
63(77.                 atronitens. 

6369.  caledonicns. 

6370.  brevirostris.    (Type.) 
6376.  Calomis  metallica. 

6388.  atrifnsca.    (Type.) 

Fam.  PLOCEIDJE. 
Snbfam.  Plocein^  (n,  p.  40). 
6575.  Oriolinns  olivacens. 
6613.  Plocens  philippensis. 
6633.  Oryx  oapensis. 

Snbfam.  ViDUiNiE  (II,  p.  47). 

6664.  Videstrelda  paradisea. 

Snbfam.  Sfermsstina  (II,  p.  49). 

6685.  Estrelda  astrild. 
6707.  bengalns. 

6710.  amandava. 

6724.  modesta. 

6725.  mfioanda. 
6740.  phaeton. 


6762.  Mnnia  malabarica. 

6766.  jagori. 

.  topela  (Hainan). 

6767.  Donaoola  castaneothorax. 
6776.  Padda  oryzivora. 

6781.  Loncbnra  acntioanda. 

6789.  Steganopleura  guttata. 

6790.  castanotis. 

6793.  Stiotoptera  biobenovi, 

6794.  ^gintha  temporalis. 
6796.  ZonaBginthns  bellus. 

6801.  AmblyAnra  pealei.  (Type  of prasina 

Peale.) 

6802.  cyanovirens.  (Type^.) 

Fam.  FRINGILLID-ffi. 

Snbfam.  Fbingilunjb  (II,  p.  80). 

7166.  Fringilla  coBlebs. 
7168.  montifringilla. 

7171.  Cardnelis  elegans. 
7177.  Cbrysomitris  spinus. 

7201.  1  citrinella.    - 

7203.  totta. 

7206.  Dryospiza  serinus. 
7219.  Lignrinus  chloris. 

7221.  kawariba. 

7222.  sinica. 
7243.  Petronia  diadema. 
7251.  Montifringilla  nivalis. 

7257.  Passer  domesticns. 

7258.  montanus. 

7269.  italisB. 

7270.  rnfipectus.  (t) 

Snbfam.  Cocothra.ustin^  (II,  p.  87). 

7286.  Cocothraustes  vulgaris. 

7287.  Japonicus. 
7293.  Eopbona  melanuri^. 

Snbfam.  Ptbrhtjlinje:  (II,  p.  99). 

7477.  Pyrrbnla  mbicilla. 
7481.  coccinea. 

7488.  Critbagra  bntyracea. 
7493.  canicollis* 

7507.  Carpodacns  erythrinns. 

7522.  Propasser  roseus. 

7523.  Bucanites  gitbaginens. 

Snbfam.  Spermophilinjb  (II,  p.  102). 
7529.  Uragns  sibiricns. 

Snbfam.  Loxianjb  (II,  p.  108). 

7632.  Loxia  cnrvirostra. 

7633.  pityopsittaca. 
7637.             tsenioptera. 
7639.  Pinicola  enncleator. 
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7G45.  Lisaria  cannabina. 
7646.  flavirostris. 

7649,  ^giothuB  linaria. 

7658.  Leacosticte  arctoa. 

7659.  brunneonncha. 

Subfam.  EMBERizixiE  (II,  p.  lil). 

7675.  Granativora  melanoeephala. 
7678.  Hypocentor  aareola. 
7680.  sulphurata. 

7682.  Melophos  melanictera. 

7683.  Emberiza  citrinella.  ' 

7684.  cirlus. 

^.  7687.  hortulana!. 

7688.  spodocepliala. 

7689.  personata. 
7695.  mstica. 

7697.  miliaria.    ' 

7698.  cia. 

7700.  pitbyomus. 

7704,  ciopeis. 

7708.  schcBnicla. 

7709.  pyrrhuloides. 
7716.  Fringillaria  capensis, 
7719.  Cffisia. 
77-26.  Btriolata. 

7727.  Plectropbanes  nivalis. 

7728.  CentrophaDes  lappoDicus. 

Fam.  ALAUDID^  (II,  p.  116). 

7734.  Otocorys  ali)e8tid8. 

7735.  nivalis. 
7737.  longirostris. 
7744.  Alanda  arvensis. 
7753.                cffilivox. 
7760.  Lullnla  arborea. 
7762.  Galerida  cristata. 
7767.                  isabellina. 

7775.  Calandrella  bracbydactyla. 
7780.  Melanocorypba  calandra. 
7786.  Saxilaada  calandra. 
7794.  Alaemon  desertorum. 
7815.  Megalophonus  apiatas. 

Fam.  COLID^  (II,  p.  123). 

7840.  Colias  capensis. 
7844.  Ebabdocolias  striatus. 

Fam.  MUSOPHAGID^  (II,  p.  124). 

7850.  Turacus  musopbagas. 
7852.  persa. 

7859.  Scbizorbis  cristata. 

Fam.  BUCEROTID^  (II,  p.  127). 

7866.  Buceros  rhinoceros. 
7873.  Hydrocissa  convexa. 


7877.  Anorrbinus  galeritos. 
7879.  malayanus. 

7884.  Hydrocomx  planicomis. 
7892.  Penelopides  panini. 
7898.  Tockus  nasutus. 
7908.  Rbinoplax  scutatos. 

Fam.  PSITTACID^. 

Subfam.  Pezoporix^  (II,  p.  136). 

7983.  Platycercus  pennanti. 

7984.  adelaidiB. 

7988.  palliceps. 

7989.  brownu     (!) 

7990.  eximius. 
7994.  Psephotus  multicolor. 

7996.  puloherrimus. 

7997.  bsematonotns. 
7999.  xanthorrbous. 
8001.  Bamardius  bamardi. 

8003.  semitorqnatns. 

8004.  Purpureicepbalus  spurios. 

8005.  Polytelis  barrabandi. 

8006.  melanura. 

8003.  Aspromictus  erytbropterus. 
8011.  cyanopygiuB. 

8014.  amboinensis.  (!) 

8015.  Pyrrbulopsis  personatns. 

8010.  splendens.     (Type. ) 

8017.  bysgiuus. 

8018.  t-abuensis.    (Type  d 

atrogularU  Peale.) 

8019.  Cyanorbampbus  novse-zealandue. 
8026.  anriceps. 

8033.  Melopsittaciis  undulatus. 

8034.  Euphemapulchella. 
8039.  splendida. 
8042.  Pezoporus  fonnosus. 
8047.  Urodiscns  discurus.  (f) 
8051.  Palieornis  torquatus. 

8054.  purpureus. 

8055.  BcbisticepB. 
80.56.  columboides. 
8063.  Belocercus  longicaudns. 
8065.  erytbrogenys. 
8068.  javanicus.  (!) 

Subfam.  Lorinje  (II,  p.  151). 

8167.  Coripbilus  taitianns. 

8168.  smaragdinoa. 

8169.  Loriculus  galgulus. 

8172.  vemalis. 

8173.  indicus. 
8184.  LoriuB  domicella. 
8191.  Cbalcopsitta  ater. 
8195.  Vini  kublii. 
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8196.  Vini  firingillacens. 
8198.  Phigys  solitarios. 

Sabfam.  TRiCHOGLOSSiNiB  (II,  p.  165). 

8210.  Tiicliogloasas  mbritoTquis. 

8211.  noYSB-hollandiss. 
8214.  massenft. 

8217.  chlorolepidotos. 

8224.  Ptiloeclera  versicolor. 
d225.  Nanodes  discolor. 

8226.  Gloesopsitta  concinna. 

8227.  pusilla. 
porphyrocephala. 

EclectoB  linnflBi. 
8240.  TorratQs. 

8243.  Mnscarinas  polychlorns.  (f ) 
8247.  TanygnathuB  lacionensis.  (f ) 

Sabfam.  NssTORiNiE  (II,  p.  158). 
8252.  Nestor  meridioualis. 

Sabfam.  Psittacin^  (H,  p.  159). 
83%.  Psittinufi  incertns. 

Fam.  CACATUID^. 

Subfam.  Cacatuin^  (II,  p.  168). 

8383.  Calopsitta  iiov8^hollandi». 

8384.  Cacatua  htematoropygia. 
8391.  galerita. 

8399.  Lopbochroa  leadbeateri. 

8400.  Banguinea. 

8401.  EolopbuB  roseicapiUuB. 

•8nbfam.  CALYPTORHYNCHINiE  (II,  p.  170). 
8405.  Calyptorbyncbus  banksi. 
8408.  Bolandri. 

8410.  fnnereuB. 

8412.  Callooepbalon  galeatos. 

Fam.  STRIGOPID-ffl. 
8416.  StrigopB  babroptilns. 

Fam.  CAPITONID^. 
Snbfam.  PoGONORiiYNCHiNiE  (II,  p.  172). 

8418.  PogonorhyncbuLB  dubias. 
8422.  torqaatUB. 

8125.  leucomelaB. 

Sabfam.  Meoalaiminjb  (II,  p.  173). 

8432.  Megalaima  virenB. 

8433.  versicolor. 

8435.  cbrysopogon. 

8436.  mystacopbanos. 

8437.  beDrici. 

8438.  armilUriB. 
8442.  Cyanops  asiatica. 


8536. 
8540. 
8541. 


8446.  Xantbolsema  rosea. 
8448.  bsemacepbala. 

8450.  duvaucellii. 

8454.  Cbotorea  corvina. 
8457.  canlceps. 

8459.  viridis. 

8479.  Calorbampbns  latbami. 
8487.  Psilopogon  pyrolopbns. 

Fam.  PIOID^. 
Snbfam.  PiciXiB  (II,  p.  181). 
PicoideB  tridactylos. 

crisBoleucns.  (f ) 
PioQs  major. 

Dendrodromas  lenconotns. 
Dendrocoptes  mediuB. 
Xylocopns  minor. 
Yungipicns  scintillicepB. 
molnocensis. 
ReinwardtipicuB  validos. 
Dryocopus  martins. 
Cbrysocoloptes  snltaneus. 
MesopicQB  menstmaB. 
Hemioircns  sordidas. 

concretds. 
Gecinos  viridis. 

gaerini. 

canas. 
Cbiysopblegma  miniata. 
mentalis. 


8555. 
8558. 
8577. 
8588. 
8631. 
8634. 
8643. 
8657. 

ODOD. 

8667. 
8671. 
8676. 
8677. 
8682. 
8686. 
8687. 
8707. 
8746. 
8755. 


ponioea. 
Tbriponax  Javensis. 
Bracbyptemus  pnncticoUia. 
Ganropicoides  rafflesi. 


Subfam.  Colaptin^  (II,  p.  202),    . 

8838.  Meiglyptes  tristis.  (f ) 

8839.  grammitborax. 

8840.  MioroptemoB  pbaioceps.  (f ) 
8842.  brannens. 
8844.  squamigularis. 

Sabfam.  Tungin^  (II,  p.  204). 
8848.  Tanx  torqailla. 

Fam.  CUCULID^. 
Sabfam.  Indicatorin^  (II,  p.  204). 
8854.  Indicator  variegatns. 
Subfam.  Phjen'icophain.e  (II,  p.  205). 

8867.  Rbampbococcyx  curvirostris. 
8*^1.  Leptogrammus  camingii. 
8873.  Zanclostomns  javanlcas. 
8881.  Rbododytes  diardi. 

8884.  samatranas. 

8885.  Rbinortba  cbloropbsea. 
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Sabfam.  GENTROPODiNiE  (II,  p.  212). 

8956.  Centrococcyz  yiridis. 
8965.  sineasis. 

8960.  Nesocentor  melanops. 
8982.  Polophilns  phasianns. 
macronrus. 

SabfjAm.  CucuLiKiB  (II,  p.  215). 


8965. 

Gnoolas  canonu. 

9006. 

Nicoclarinfl  canorinns. 

9007. 

optatus. 

900a 

tenairostris. 

9013. 

Gaoomantis  pallidns. 

9015. 

Ololygon  Ingabiis. 

9016. 

meralinus. 

9017. 

threnodes. 

9019. 

Bonneratii.  (1) 

9020. 

flabelliformiR. 

9027. 

simna.    (Type.) 

9028. 

bronzinns. 

9042. 

Lamprococcyz  lacidns. 

9060. 

9061. 

9069. 

EndynamiB  malayana.  (f) 

9070. 

minandensU. 

9071. 

cyanocephala. 

9072. 

orientalis. 

9077. 

taitiensis. 

9078. 

Scythrope  novie-hollandiiB 

Fam.  COLUMBID^. 
Sabfam.  TRERONiNiE  (II,  p.  222). 

9090.  Grocopiifl  chloiogaster.  (f ) 

9091.  Osmotreron  malabarioa. 

9095.  olax.  (f) 

9096.  Yiridis. 
9102.  Bntreron  capellei. 
9116.  Ptilinopns  swainsoni. 


9117. 

ewingL 

9121. 

peronsii. 

9122. 

fasoiatns. 

9124. 

greyi. 

9131. 

Kamtreron  pnrpnratns. 

9134. 

coralensis.    (Type.) 

9150. 

Ramphicnlns  jambu. 

9158. 

Lamprotreron  saperbus. 

9211. 
9214. 
9216. 
9217. 
9218. 
9221. 


lanthcBnas  vitiensis. 

hypoinochroa. 

castAoeiceps.    (Type.) 
Megalopiepia  magnifica. 


9226. 


9230. 
9231. 
9233. 
9234. 
9241. 
9243. 
9246. 
9286. 
9287. 


9290. 


9294. 
9311. 
9313. 
9315. 
9316. 
9317. 
9319. 


9332. 


Hemiphaga  novsa-zealandis. 

spadicea. 
Ptilocolpha  griaeopectiis. 
Leacomelsena  norfolciensis. 
Lopholaimns  antarcticas. 
Columba  livia. 

schimperi. 
intermedia. 
Palnmbaena  oenas. 
Palumbos  torqaatus. 

olpliinstonei. 
Geopelia  striata. 

tranqaiUa. 
ErythranchoBna  bnmeraliB. 
Stictopeleia  cnneata. 
Macropygia  phadanella. 

tenniioetris.  (!) 
Tnrtur  anritns. 
rapicolns. 
saratenms. 
chinensiB. 
senegalensis. 
cinereos.  (f) 
Streptopella  semitorqnata. 
risoria. 
hnmilis. 


Sabfam.  Columbin2B  (II,  p.  228). 

9169.  Carpophaga  chalybura. 
"dlSO.  Globicera  miorocera. 

9183.  aarone.     (Type.) 

9184.  vanwycki.    (Type.) 

9186.  Serresins  fonteri. 

9187.  Myristicivora  bicolor. 
9199.  Dacala  latrans.    (Type.) 


Sabfam.  GoURiN^  (II,  p.  239). 
9413.  Ocyphaps  lopbotes. 
9415.  Cbalcopbaps  indica. 

9417.  chrysoohloia. 

9418.  stepbani. 

9427.  Phaps  cbalcoptera. 

9428.  elegaus. 

9431.  Leacosarcia  picata. 

9432.  Pbapitreron  leacotis. 
9439.  CalcBnas  nicobarica. 
9442.  Phlogcenas  lussonica. 
9446.  erytbroptera. 
9452.  Goara  ooronata. 

Fam.  DIDUNCULID.E  (II,  p.  248). 
9455.  Didoncalas  strigiiostris. 

Fam.  PTEROCLID^. 
Sabfam.  PrsROCLm^  (II,  p.  249). 
9457.  Pterocles  arenarias. 
9467.  Pteroclaras  alchata. 

Sabfam.  Syrrhaftin^  (II,  p.  250). 
9471.  Syirhaptes  paradoxoB. 
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Fam.  MEGAPODIDiE. 
Sabfam.  TAUSOALLiNiE  (II,  p.  254). 
9537.  Talegollos  lathami. 

Sabfam.  Megapodin^  (II,  p.  265). 
9547.  Megapodias  tnmuluB. 

Fam.  PHASIANIDiE. 
Sabfam.  Pavonine  (II,  p.  255). 

9560.  Pavo  crUtatas. 

9563.  Polyplectron  bicalcaratiim. 

9572.  Argasianos  giganteas. 

Sabfam.  Phasianbna  (II,  p.  257). 

9574.  Pbasianus  colcbicus. 

9575.  torqaatos. 
9577.  versicolor. 
9r>85.  Chrysolopbas  pictas. 
9587.  Pucrasia  macrolopha. 
9569.  xanthospila. 
9597.  Eaplocomas  vieilloti. 
9599.  Acomos  pyronotos. 

9601.  Gallophasis  albocristatas. 

9602.  leucomelanos. 
9607.  GennsBas  nycthemeras. 

Sabfam.  Galluhje  (II,  p.  261). 

9614.  Gallas  forragineas. 
9616.  BODneratl. 

9620.  CTeagrias  yarias.  (T) 

9621.  CeTiomis  satyras. 

Sabfam.  Numidinjs  (II,  p.  262). 

9629.  Namida  meleagris. 

Fam.  TETRAONID^. 

Sabfam.  Pebdigin^  (II,  p.  263). 

9647.  Pternistes  nadicollis. 

9652.  afer. 

9660.  Scleroptera  afrioaaa.  (f) 

9680.  Francolinas  valgaris. 

9681.  ehineiiBis. 
9688.  Perdix  cioerea. 

9705.  Cotaroix  commaais. 

9707.  coTomandelica. 

9708.  pectoralis. 
9711.  Synoicas  aastralis. 

9715.  Perdicala  cambayeasis.  (f ) 

9720.  Microperdix  erythrorhyncha. 

9721.  ExcalfiBu^oria  chinensis.  (f ) 

Subfam.  RoixuLiNiE  (II,  p.  269). 

9726.  Rollalas  loalroal. 

9727.  Melanoperdlx  aiger. 


Subfam.  Turnicinaa  (II,  p.  270). 

9729.  Tumix  sylvatica. 
9743.  Taria. 

9749.  Areotamix  pagnax. 

Sabfam.  Caccabinin-e  (II,  p.  274). 

9801.  Lerwa  nivicola. 

9802.  Caccabis  saxatilis. 

9803.  grsBca. 

9805.  chakar. 

9806.  rufa. 
9811.  Alectoris  petrosa. 
9813.  Ammoperdix  heyi. 

9815.  Tetraogallas  himalayeosis. 

Sabfam.  Tetraonin^  (II,  p.  275). 

9819.  Teti-ao  urogalloB. 

9821.  hybridas. 

9822.  Lyrurus  tetrix. 
9832.  Tetrastes  betalinas. 
9835.  Lagopas  scoticas. 
9837.  matas. 

Fam  CASUARIID^. 

Subfam.  Dromaiix^  (III,  p.  2). 
9845.  Dromaias  novse-boUandisB. 

Sabfam.  Casuarun^  (III,  p.  2). 
.  Casuarias  (andetenniaed). 

Fam.  APTERYGID^  (HI,  p.  3). 

9853.  Apteryx  aastralis. 
9855.  oweoi. 

Fam.  OTIDID^  (III,  p.  7). 

9913.  Otis  tarda. 

9914.  Tetrax  campestris. 
9921.  Choriotis  aastralis. 
9930.  Afrotisafra. 

9937.  Houbara  aodalata. 

9938.  macqueeni. 

Fam.  CHARADRIID^. 
Sabfam.  (Edicneminjs  (III,  p.  9). 

9939.  (Edicnemis  crepitaas. 

9947.  Barbinas  graUarias. 

9948.  Esacus  magairostris. 

Sabfam.  Charadrun^  (III,P>  10). 

9950.  Yanellas  cristatas. 

9953.  Chettasia  gregaria. 

9954.  wagleri. 
9959.  Lobivaaellas  indica. 
9961.  lobata. 
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9976. 
9978. 
998*2. 
9984. 

9985. 


9991. 

9992. 

9993. 

9994. 

9995. 

9938. 

9999. 
10000. 
10002. 
10008. 
10013. 
10014. 
10016. 
10020. 
10021. 
10024. 


HoplopteniB  spinosas. 
Sarciophorus  pectoralis. 
Stephanibyx  melanopteras. 
Chara(Lriu8  apricariiis. 

longipes.    (Winter  pi. 

only.) 
fulvns.  (Winter  pi.  and 
young  only!) 
Eudromias  morinellus. 
australis. 
veredu^. 
Cirrepidesmus  geo^*oyi. 

mongollcos. 
pyrrhothorax. 
iBgialltes  biaticula. 
flaviatilis. 
pbilippinuB. 
tricollaris. 
nlgrifrons. 
Ochthodromus  bicinctuB. 
Leucopolius  marginatus. 

kittlitzi. 
^gialopbilns  cantianus. 

mficaplllas. 
Anarhyncbus  frontaUs. 

Fam.  GLAREOLID^. 


Subfam.  GLAiiEOLiNiB  (III,  p.  17). 

10026.  Glareola  pratincola. 

10031.  oricntalis. 

10032.  Stiltia  grallaria. 

Sabfam.  CuRSORiNiB  (III,  p.  18). 

10035.  Pluvianns  asgyptins. 

10036.  CursoriuB  gallicus. 

Fam.  CHIONIDID^  (III,  p.  20). 

10056.  Chionis  minor. 

Fam.  H^MATOPODID^  (III,  p.  21). 

10057.  Usematopas  ostralegUB. 

.  oBcnlans  Swinb. 

10062.  longiroBtris. 

Fam.  GRUIDiE  (III,  p.  24). 

10079.  GruB  ciuerea. 
10081.  monacba. 

10091.  anstralasiana. 

10092.  Antbropoides  virgo. 
10094.  Balearica  pavonina. 

Fam.  ARDEID^. 

Subfam.  Ardeisje  (III,  p.  26). 

10099.  Ardea  cinerea. 
10101.  paciiica. 


10102.  Ardea  purpurea. 
10108.  Herodias  alba. 
10110.  intermedia. 

.  modeBta. 

10113.  Garzetta  nivea. 

10117.  Demiegretta  novsB-boUandiffi. 

10120.  Bacra. 

10132.  Bubulcns  ibis.    ' 

10133.  coromanda. 

10134.  Ardeola  comata. 

10140.  prasinicollis.    (Jav.) 

10146.  cinuamomea. 

10147.  sinensis. 

10148.  Ardetta  minuta. 
10157.  Butoridesjavauica. 

10160.  patruelis.    (Type.) 

Subfam.  Botauiux£  (III,  p.  32). 

10161.  Botaums  stellariB. 

10162.  poiciloptilns. 

10171.  Nyctiardea  nycticorax. 

10172.  caledonica. 

Fam.  CICONIID^- 
Subfam.  CicONiiN-fi  (III,  p.  34J. 

10184.  Ciconiaalba. 

10186.  MelanopelargUB  nigra. 

10187.  episcopus. 

Subfam.  PLATALRIDiE  (III,  p,  37). 

10199.  Platalea  leucorodia. 

10203.  Platibis  flavipeB. 

10204.  Spatherodia  melanorbyncba. 

Fam.  TANTALID-ffi. 
Subfam.  Tantalus je  (III,  p.  38). 
10208.  Tantalus  ibia. 

Subfam.  iBiDiNiE  (III,  p.  38). 
10214.  Plegadis  falcinelluB. 

10220.  Carpbibis  spinicolliB. 

10221.  Tbreskiomis  SBtbiopicus. 
10224.  Btrictipennis. 

Fam.  SCOLOPACID^. 

Subfam.  Limosina  (III,  p.  41). 

10239.  NumeniuB  arquata. 

10241.  tennirostriB. 

10246.  tahitiensis. 

10249.  phseopUB. 

10252.  InzonienalB. 

10*254.  minor. 

10257.  •  femoralis.    (Type.) 

10258.  Limosa  legocephala. 

10259.  lappouica. 
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(=10262.) 


II,  p.  44). 

ins. 
la. 

3. 


A.      (Types  of 

) 
Sabfam.  R^curvirostrin-E  (III,  p.  47). 
10^.  Recurvirostra  avocetta. 
10237.  rubricollia. 

10891.  Cladorhynchus  peotoralis. 
10S92.  Himantopiis  autnmnalis. 
10^.  lenoocephalas. 

10296.  Dovffi-zealandiiB. 

Subfam.  Tringin^  (III,  p.  48). 
10299.  PhilomachuB  pagnax. 

10304.  Limnocindus  acnmlnatus. 

10305.  Limicola  platyrhyncha. 

10310.  Schoeniclns  cinclus. 

10311.  Actodromas  minuta. 
10313.  aalina. 
10O14.                       australis. 
10315.  Leimonites  temmincki. 
10319.  Ancylocbeilns  subarquata. 
lOCfiS.  Eariiiorhyiicbiis  pygmeeus. 

Sabfam.  ScoLOPACiNiB  (in,  p.  51). 

10328.  Gkdlinago  major. 

10329.  scolopacina. 

10330.  •  macTodactyla. 

10331.  aofltralis. 

10341.  nemoricola. 

10342.  gallinala. 

10343.  Bolitaria. 

10344.  horsfieldi. 

10347.  aacklandica.    (Types  of 

holmesit  Peale). 
10352.  Scolopax  rasticola. 
10^  saturata. 

10356.  Rhynchasa  capensis. 

10357.  beDgalensis. 
10K8.  australis. 

Fam.  RALLID.£. 

Sabfam.  OcTDROBONiE  (III,  p.  56). 

10363.  Ocydromns  australis. 
103^.  earlei. 


10375.  Hypotaeuidea  torquata. 

10377.  pbilippensis. 

10378.  striata. 
10390.  Ralliua  fasciata. 

•  10391.  fusca. 

10'395.  rubiginosa.  (?) 

10401.  miuabasa.  (f) 

Subfam.  Rallin^  (III,  p.  58). 

10408.  Rallus  aqnaticus. 
.  iudicus. 

10450.  Ortygometra  crex. 

10451.  Porzana  maruetta. 

10452.  uovse-hollandise. 

10461.  Zapomia  pygmosa. 

10462.  miuuta. 

10463.  tabuensis. 

10464.  quadristrigata. 

Fam.  GALLINULID^. 
Subfam.  Porphyrionin^  (III,  p.  64). 
10476.  Porphyrio  veterum. 
10478.  melanotus. 

10481.  indicus. 

10484.  vitiensis.    (Types.) 

Subfam.  Gallinulin^  (III,  p.  66). 

10495.  Galliuula  cbloropus. 

10496.  tenebrosa. 

.  sandwicbeusis  Streets. 

10508.  Eyrtbra  pboeuicura. 
10511.  Gallicrex  cristata. 

Subfam.  FuLiciNiE  (III,  p.  67). 

10513.  Fulica  atra. 

10514.  australis. 
10519.              alai.    (Types.) 
10521.  Lupha  cristata. 

Fam.  PARRIDJE  (lU,  p.  69). 

10537.  Metox>odiu8  albinucba. 

10538.  indica. 

10539.  Hydralector  cristata. 

10540.  Hydropbasiauus  cbirurgus. 

Fam.  PHCENICOPTERIDiE  (lU,  p.  72). 
10544.  Pbcenicopterus  autiquorum. 

Fam.  ANATIDJE. 
Subfam.  PLECTROPTERINiE  (III,  p.  73). 
10552.  Anserauas  melanoleuca.  . 
10555.  Sarkidioruis  melauoDota.     (  $  ) 
10557.  Cheualopex  legyptiaca. 

Subfam.  Anserine. 
10561.  Anser  cinerons. 
10563.  segetum. 
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10565.  Anser  albifiroiiB. 
10568.  Marilochen  erythropns. 
10574.  Cygnopsia  cy^i^oides. 
10577.  Chlamidocheu  jubata. 
10582.  Leacopareia  sandwichensiB. 
10596*.  Anserella  albipennis. 

Snbfam.  Cygnin^  (III,  p.  78). 

10597.  Cygnusolor. 
10600.  Olor  cygnns. 
10605.  Chenopis  atratus. 

Subfam.  Anatinje  (III,  p.  79). 

10608.  Dendrocygna  arcuata. 
10611.  m%jor.  (f) 

10617.  LeptotaiBis  eytoni. 

10618.  Tadorna  comnta. 

10620.  Stictonetta  nsBvosa. 

10621.  Casarca  ratila. 

10622.  tadoruoides. 

10623.  yariegata. 

10627.  Aix  galericniata. 

10628.  Mareca  penelope. 
10631.  punctata. 

10646.  Anas  Inzonica. 

10647.  superciliosa. 

10648.  chlorotis.    (  9  juv.  only.) 
10656.  Qnerqnedula  circia. 

10661.  Nettion  crecca. 
10663.  glbberifrons.  (T)* 
.  eytoni.     (Kerguelen     Isl- 
and.) 

10671.  Ennetta  falcata. 

10672.  formoea. 

.  Chaulelasmus       coneei      Streets. 

(Types.) 
10675.  Marmonetta  angastirostris. 
10677.  Spatula  rbynchotis. 
10681.  Malacorhynchns  membranaoeus. 

Subfam.  Fuuoulin^. 

10683.  Fnligula  rufina. 

10684.  Fulix  cristata. 
10689.  Aythya  ferina. 

10693.  Nyroca  lencophthalma. 

10694.  australis. 
10710.  Oidemia  nigra. 
10714.  Melanetta  ftisca. 

Subfam.  Erismaturin^  (III,  p.  89). 

10716.  BiKlura  lobata. 

10718.  Erismatura  leucocepbala. 

Subfam.  MsRGiNiE  (III,  p.  91). 

10734.  Mergellua  albellus. 

*  From  New  Zealand 


Fam.  FODICTPIDM  (IH,  p.  92). 

10793.  Podiceps  cristatns. 

10740.  australis  (=  10793) 

10747.  Pedeaithyia  griseigena. 

10751.  Dytes  auritus. 

10753.  Proctopus  nigricoUis. 

10763.  Sylbeocyclus  minor. 

10766.  noYCD-hollandiffi. 

Fam.  SPHENISCID.fi  (HI,  p.  96). 

10796.  Pygoscelis  papua. 
10601.  antipoda. 

10803.  Dasyrhamphus  adelise. 
10805.  Eudyptila  minor. 

Fam.  PBOCELLARID^. 

Subfam.  Pblecanoidinjb  (III,  p.  1G2). 

10825.  Pelecanoides  urinatrix. 

Subfam.  Procellabika  (III,  p.  102). 

.10386.  PufiOnus  assimilis. 

,  natiyitatnsStreetB.(iype: 

Christmas  Island.) 
10852.  Procellaria  nereis. 
10861.  Oceanites  lineata.    (Type.) 
10864.  Pelagodroma  fregata. 
10868.  Fregetta  melanoga^tra. 
10876.  Priocella  antarctica. 

10881.  CGstrelata  lessoni. 

10882.  rostrata.    (Type.) 
10884.  incerta. 

10889.  parvirostris.    (Typ«.) 

,  kidderi  Coues.    (Type: 

Kerguelen  Island.) 

Cookilaria  cooki. 

mollis.    (Type.) 

Halobffiua  caenilea. 

Pagodroma  nivea. 

Pterodroma  macroptera. 

Majaqueus  sequinoctialis. 

Pseudoprion  turtur. 


10893. 
10897. 
10902. 
10903. 
10907. 
10915. 
10921. 

Subfam.  Diomedsin^  (III,  p.  109), 

10925.  Diomedea  exulans. 

10929.  Thalassarche  melanophrys. 

Fam.  LARID^. 

Snbfam.  Lakin^  (III,  p.  111). 

10905.  Larus  canus. 

10953.  Dominicanus  vociferns. 

10959.  Clupeilarns  fuscus. 

10969.  Laroides  cachinnans. 

10974.  michahellesii.    (Juv.) 

10977.  Blasipns  crassirostris. 

=A.grtieUit'Bxi31er. 
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10979.  Adelams  bemprichL 

10980.  Icthyaetas  paliasi.    (Jnv.) 

10981.  CluoioocephalaB  ridibnndas. 

10982.  capistratos. 

10983.  brunneicephalns. 

11001.  Hydrocolffins  minntns. 

11002.  Gelaetes  nov8&-hollandiffi. 
11004.  andeiBoni. 

Snbfam.  Stbbnina  (III,  p.  117). 
11030.  Sterna  longipennis. 
11034.  fix)ntaU8. 

11044.  ActocbelidoQ  cantiaca. 

11045.  '    affinis. 
11057.  Thalaaseas  bergii. 

11059.  noYs-hollandisB. 
11062.  Stemula  minata. 
11071.  Pelodes  hybrida. 
11078.                albistriata. 
,               vittata.    (Eergaelen     Isl- 
and.) 

11081.  Haliplana  Innata.    (Type.) 

11082.  Tbalaesipora  infdscata.  (f ) 

11083.  Gygia  alba. 

11089.  PiocellosteTna  cinerea. 

Pam.  PHAfiTONTID^  (in,  p.  124). 
11096.  Phaeton  rubiicaadns. 


Fara.  PLOTIDJE  (IH,  p.  125). 

11102.  Plotns  noTSB-hollandiffi. 

Fam.  PELECANID^. 

Sabfam.  Graculin^  (III,  p.  126)« 

11114.  Gracnlos  noYSB-hollandiad. 
11120.  cristatns.      * 

11124.  glaacus. 

11134.  Hypoleucas  varios. 

1 1 135.  leuoogaster. 
11137.  carancalatns. 
11140.  Stictocarbo  panotatus. 
11142.  Microcarbo  pygmsBUS. 

11144.  melanognathos.  (f ) 

11146.  breviiostris. 

11149.  BolciTostris. 

Sabfam.  PsLECANiNiE  (III,  p.  129). 

11151.  Peleoanua  onocrotalas. 

11152.  crispns. 

11153.  mitratns. 

11154.  javanlcas. 

11158.  Catoptropelicanus  oonspicillatos. 

Sabfam.  ATAOBKiNiE. 
11162.  Atagen  minor. 


NOTES  Olf  SOIHB  COSTA  RICAlf  BIRDS. 

By  ROBERT  RIDOITAT. 

The  following  birds,  all  of  greater  or  less  interest,  have  I'ecently  been 
received  at  the  Il^ational  Museam  from  Sr.  Don  Jos6  C.  Zeledon,  of  San 
Jo8^ : 


1.  Catharus  fuacater  (Lafr.)  Scl.  (f)  ' 

What  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  immature  example  of  this  species 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  quite  a  different  bird  from  two  fully  adult 
specimens,  a  male  and  a  female,  from  the  same  country.  In  these  adults 
the  throat  and  jugulum  are  entirely  uniform  dull  ash-gray,  while  the 
entire  abdomen  is  white.*    The  specimen  in  question,  however,  has*  the 

*  The  male  is  the  example  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lawrence  (Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.,  iz,  p.  90) 
88  having  been  compared  with  Lafresnaye's  type  of  the  species,  and  fonnd  to  diil'er  in 
having  the  "centre  of  the  breast  and  abdomen  pale  yeUowish  fnlvous  instead  of 
white",  and  the  bill  mainly  bright  orange  instead  of  yeUowish  white.  Now,  how- 
ever, after  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years,  I  find  the  same  specimen  with  the  abdomen 
white  and  the  biU  pale  yeUowish,  showing  that  the  difference  was  the  resnlt  of  fading 
of  the  older  type  specimen,  as  Bfr.  Lawrence  himself  suggested. 
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chin  and  throat  indistinctly  streaked  with  dingy  whitish  and  dosky, 
while  the  jugulum  and  entire  sides  are  dark  slate,  very  much  darker 
than  in  the  other  specimens,  only  the  centre  of  the  abdomen  being 
whitish.  Some  of  the  feathers  of  the  breast  show  indistinct  whitish 
shaft-streaks,  while  the  entire  under  surface  is  pervaded  by  a  greater 
or  less  aujount  of  fuliginous  wash.  The  entire  upper  parts  are  a  per- 
fectly uniform  black,  the  other  specimens  having  a  decidedly  slate-ool- 
ored  cast.  The  bill  and  feet  of  this  specimen  still  retain  their  brilliant 
hue,  the  entire  mandible  and  edges  of  the  maxUla  being  an  intense 
orange-red,  while  the  legs  and  feet  are  a  deep  orange-yellow  color.  The 
collector's  notes  upon  the  label  are  as  follows :  ^^  Iris  white ;  bill  orange- 
red,  with  upper  mandible  black ;  tarsi  and  feet  orange-yellow''. 

This  specimen  was  obtained  at  Guscua,  La  Palma,  September  25, 
1881,  by  Mr.  Juan  Cooper. 

2.  Thryothorua  hyperythms  Salv.  d^  Godm.  (Biolog.  Centr.-Am.  Ayes,  i,  p.  91). 

A  single  specimen  from  Carrillos,  Alajuela  (October,  1879;   Juan 
Cooper),  agrees  exactly  with  examples  from  Veragua  and  Panama. 

3.  Troglodytea  (?)  ochraoena^  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  ch. — Above  bright  tawny-brown,  duller  posteriorly,  the  forehead 
and  lores  more  ochraceous ;  a  very  conspicuous  superciliary  stripe  of 
bright  ochraceous,  most  distinct  posteriorly  by  reason  of  its  strong 
contrast  with  a  broad  post-ocular  stripe  of  dusky  brown.  Entire  side 
of  head  (except  as  described),  with  whole  lower  parts,  bright  tawny- 
ochraceous,  paler,  but  by  no  means  inclining  to  white,  on  the  throat 
and  abdomen  (the  last  deep  buff).  Remiges  and  wingcoverts  nar- 
rowly barred  or  vermiculated  with  dusky,  their  inner  webs  uniformly 
of  this  color;  tail  dull  brown,  narrowly  and  irreguhiry  barred,  or  ver- 
miculated, with  dusky.  Crissum-  bright  ochraceous-buff  with  a  few 
rather  indistinct  bars  of  dusky.  Lining. of  wing  plain  pale  ochraceous; 
inner  webs  of  remiges  edged  with  grayish  white.  Wing,  1.80;  tail, 
1.25 ;  culmen,  .65 ;  tarsus,  .70 ;  middle  toe,  .50.  3d,  4th,  and  5th  quills 
equal  and  longest;  2d  equal  to  7th;  1st  much  shorter  than  the  second- 
aries (.60  shorter  than  longest  primary).  Tail  graduated,  lateral  feather 
.25  or  .30  shorter  than  middle  pair ;  rectrices  very  narrow,  Culinen 
regularly  and  very  decidedly  curved  from  the  base. 

Type,  No.  85547,  coll.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Volcan  de  Irazu,  Costa  Rica, 
October  10,  1880 ;  Juan  Cooper. 

This  diminutive  and  very  pretty  Wren  is  very  different  both  in 
proportions  and  coloration  from  any  other  species  with  which  I  am' 
acquainted.  In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  Anorthura  troglodytes^  but  it  is 
otherwise  not  to  be  compared  with  that  species,  the  bill  being  more 
curved  than  in  any  other  member  of  the  group  that  I  have  seen  (except, 
perhaps,  I7rop»ito  leucogastrayof  vj\Ach.  the  only  specimen  of  which,  that 
I  have  been  able  to  examine,  has  the  bill  broken).    It  is  with  consider- 
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able  doubt  that  I  refer  it  to  Troglodytes  at  all,  and  I  do  bo  only  because 
1  do  not  know  where  else  to  place  it,  while  I  am  reluctant  to  institute  a 
new  genus  for  its  special  reception.  Comparing  it  with  specimens  of 
typical  Troglodytes  {T,  ctedon^  T,  furvtis^  T.  tesselatus^  T.  hrunnekollis^ 
&c.),  Anorthura  troglodytes^  and  Uropsila  leucogastra,  I  find  that  it  agrees 
best  with  the  latter  in  pattern  of  coloration  and  in  general  form,  but 
the  wing  is  much  less  rounded,  the  tarsi  shorter,  and  the  nostrils  very 
different;  those  of  Uropsila  being  (in  the  specimen  before  me)  broadly 
oval,  with  very  little  membrane  above  them,  while  the  present  bird  has 
a  narrow,  longitudinal  or  slit-like  nostril  overhung  by  a  broad  scale.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  extreme  caution  is  necessary  in 
using  the  shape  of  the  nostril  in  dried  skins  as  a  generic  character,  since 
its  external  appearance  is  so  easily  modified  by  accidental  circumstances 
attending  the  preparation  of  a  specimen.  For  the  present,  therefore,  I 
refer  the  species  to  Troglodytes,  and  leave  further  consideration  of  the 
question  of  its  generic  relationship  in  abeyance. 

As  to  the  coloration  of  this  species,  it  is  most  like  T.  hrunneicolliSj  but 
the  tint  which  prevails  over  the  entire  lower  parts  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  head  in  T.  oohraceus  is  decidedly  brighter  and  more  yellowish 
than  the  light  rufous  color  of  T.  brumieicollis^  which,  moreover,  has  this 
color  restricted  to  the  throat,  jugulum,  and  breast.  Furthermore,  in 
T.  ochracetis  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  bars  or  other  mark- 
ings on  the  sides  or  flanks. 

Genus  ACANTHIDOPS,  nobis. 

{^\Kav^iCf  tfio^=iAoanthi8y  and  (!j\lfz= fades,) 

Gen.  ch. — ^Most  nearly  related  to  AutomoltiSy  Placellodromus,  and 
allied  genera  in  structure  of  the  feet,  &c.,  but  very  different  in  form  of 
bill,  and  other  characters.  Bill  about  as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  cune- 
ate  in  all  its  profiles,  somewhat  swollen  basally,  the  culmen  and  lateral 
outlines  decidedly  concave  in  the  middle  portion;  mandibular  tomia 
very  strongly  inflexed,  with  a  prominent  angle  near  the  base,  anterior 
to  which  the  eAge^  is  decidedly  concave ;  maxillary  tomia  with  a  decided 
notch  near  the  base,  immediately  above  the  mandibular  angle;  gonys 
very  long  (about  equal  to  the  exposed  portion  of  the  culmen) ;  nostrils 
exposed,  small,  longitudinal,  occupying  less  thjin  the  lower  half  of  the 
nasal  fossae.  Tarsus  a  little  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw,  divided 
into  about  six  plates,  but  these  entirely  fused  on  the  outer  side,  except 
the  lower  one,  which  is  distinct ;  lateral  toes  equal,  the  points  of  their 
claws  falling  short  of  the  base  of  the  middle  claw ;  inner  toe  entirely 
separated  at  the  base  from  the  middle  toe,  and  outer  with  only  its  first 
pbalanx  united ;  hallux  about  equal  in  length  to  the  lateral  toes,  but 
much  stronger,  its  claw  decidedly  larger  than  that  of  the  middle  toe. 
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Wings  decidedly  longer  than  the  tail,  very  concave  beneath,  the  3d, 
4th,  and  5th  quills  nearly  equal  and  longest,  the  2d  very  little  shorter, 
the  1st  about  equal  to  the  7th.  Tail  about  equal  to  the  wing  measured  to 
the  ends  of  the  secondaries,  nearly  even  or  very  slightly  rounded,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  rectrices,  which  are  acute  but  not  stiffened  at  the 
points;  the  outer  web  of  the  intermedias  broader  at  the  base  than  the 
inner  web. 

Type,  A.  bairdiy  sp.  nov. 

This  remarkable  genus  is  so  very  distinct  from  any  other  hitherto 
described  that  it  is  quite  diflBcult  to  decide  where  to  place  it.  It  evi- 
dently belongs,  however,  to  the  Synallaxine  group,  on  account  of  the 
structure  of  the  feet,  but  the  bill  is  so  widely  different  fix)m  that  of  auy 
other  member  of  the  family  {^^Denda-ocolaptidce^)  as  to  suggest  certaiu 
Fringilline  forms,  as  Carduelis  and  Chrysomitris.  In  fact,  the  bill  is  so 
similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  genera  named  that  the  collector  had  re- 
ferred it  to  the  latter  genus. 

As  characters  additional  to  those  given  in  the  above  diagnosis,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  bill  is  slightly  notched  near  the  tip ;  that  the 
rictal  bristles  are  so  minute  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  and  that  the 
posterior  face  of  the  tarsus,  on  both  sides,  is  entirely  undivided,  in 
which  latter  respect  the  present  bird  differs  from  Synallaxis  and  Placd- 
lodromusj  but  agrees  with  Automolus. 

4.  Acanthidops  bair^  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  ch. —  ^  (adult  f) :  Above  dull  olive-brown,  the  back  washed  with 
rusty  5  wings  dusky,  the  middle  and  greater  coverts  tipped  with  pale 
rusty,  forming  two  distinct  bands,  the  inner  secondaries  broadly  edged 
with  darker  rusty;  remaining  secondaries  narrowly  skirted  with  dark 
umber-brown,  the  primaries  with  light,  dull  ochraceous  or  yellowish 
olive.  Tail  dusky,  the  outer  webs  slightly  greenish  olivaceous.  Pileam 
indistinctly  .streaked  with  dusky ;  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  dull  oliv- 
aceous, lighter  than  the  crown  and  nape ;  chin  and  throat  still  paler, 
the  feathers  pale  ashy  beneath  the  surface ;  rest  of  lower  parts  dull,  hght 
olivaceous,  tinged  with  deeper  olive  across  the  breast  and  along  the 
sides.  Maxilla  blackish,  paler  along  the  edge;  mandible  whitish;  legs 
and  feet  light  brownish  (in  dried  skin) ;  "iris  pale  blue."  Wiug,  2.50; 
tail,  2.20;  culmen,  .58;  commissure,  .65;  tarsus,  .80;  middle  toe,  .60. 

Type,  No.  85549,  coll.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Yolcan  de  Irazd,  Costa  Bica, 
Oct  10, 1880;  Juan  Cooper. 

5.  N70tlbnsjamaicenBis(Gm.)  Gosse. 

Two  very  fine  specimens,  both  females,  from  Sarchi,  Alajuela  (altitude 
3,000  feet),  August  and  September,  1881,  agree  with  examples  from  Co- 
lombia and  Eastern  Peru,  in  rich  dark  colors.  The  two  skins  differ  much 
in  proportions,  however,  though  evidently  both  adults ;  and  after  com- 
paring with  a  considerable  series  of  specimens  from  Jamaica,  Mirador 
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(Eastern  Mexico),  PanaiDa,  Bogota,  and  Eastern  Pern,  I  am  unable  to 
detect  differences  other  than  what  appear  to  be  chiefly  of  an  individaal 
character,  thoagh  there  is  much  variation  both  in  size  and  colors  among 
the  different  specimens. 


1»B8€RIPT10Jf    OF   A  IfBW   FI.T.CATCHER   AlfD   A   SUPPOSED    IfEW 
PBTBBJL  FlftOni  TJUB  SANIIWICH  ISIiAADS.  ^ 

•      B7  ROBERT  RIDOWAT. 

GhasiempiB  adatezl,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  oh. — ^Above  dull  ferruginous,  more  umber  on  the  back,  more  ru- 
fescent  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts ;  sides  of  head  and  neck, 
chin,  throat,  and  breast  bright  ochraceous-rufous ;  rest  of  lower  parts 
pare  white,  the  sides  tinged  with  rufous ;  wings  and  tail  dusky,  the 
middle  and  greater  coverts  tipped  with  pale  ferruginous,  producing  two 
distinct  bands ;  secondaries  edged  with  pale  dull  rusty ;  inner  webs  of 
rectrices  (except  middle  pair)  tipped  with  white,  this  about  .40  of  an 
inch  wide  on  the  lateral  pair  and  decreasing  in  extent  toward  the  inner 
feathers.    Wing,  2.70;  tail,  2.70-2.75;  tarsus,  .95-1.00;  middle  toe,  .45. 

Types,  Kos,  41955  and  41956,  coll.  U.  S.  ]N"at.  Mus.,  Waimea  Kaui| 
Sandwich  Islands ;  Y.  Knudsen. 

Although  I  have  been  unable  to  compare  the  specimens  described 
above  with  either  0.  sandwichemis  (Gm.)  or  C-  dimidiata  (Hartl.  & 
Finsch),  I  am  satisfied,  from  reference  to  the  descriptions  of  these  in 
Sharpe-s  catalogue  of  the  MtMcicapid(B  ('' Catalogue  of  the*  Birds  in 
the  British  Museum,"  vol.  iv),  pp.  231-233,  that  it  is  quite  distinct  spe- 
cifically. The  former  is  described  as  having  the  "wing-coverts  black, 
tipped  with  white  spots,"  the  "under  wing-coverts  white,"  the  cheeks 
and  throat  white,  the  tail  only  2.15  inches  in  length,  and  the  tarsus  only 
.85  long ;  while  the  latter  is  still  more  different  both  in  proportions  and 
colorations. 

Cymochorea  cryptolencura,  sp.  nov. 

Sp.  ch. — Adult:  Uniform  ftiliginous,  the  head  and  upper  surface  more 
slaty,  the  greater  wing-coverts  and  outer  webs  of  tertials  paler,  inclin- 
ing to  dull  ash-gray;  remiges  and  rectrices  dull  black,  the  latter  (except 
middle  pair)  white  at  the  base;  upper  tail-coverts  white,  the  longer 
feathers  broadly  tipped  with  blackish  (as  in  Frocellaria  pelagica)}  anal 
region  mixed  with  white,  and  white  of  the  upper  coverts  extending 
laterally  to  the  sides  of  the  crissum.  Tail  only  slightly  forked  or  emar- 
ginated,  the  outer  feathers  being  only  about  .20-.30  of  an  inch  longer 
than  the  middle  pair.  Bill,  legs,  and  feet  (including  webs)  deep  blaek; 
wing,  5.80-6.30 ;  tail,  3.00-3.15 ;  bill  (measured  in  straight  line  from  base 
of  culmen  to  point  of  the  maxilla),  .60 ;  tarsus,  .85-.90 ;  *middle  toe,  with 
clawj  .85-.90. 

Proc.  liTat.  Mus.  81 ^22  IHareh  39, 
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Haib. — ^Wadmea  Kani,  Sandwich  Islands  ( V.  Knudsen).  (Types,  Nos. 
41949  and  41950,  coll.  U.  S.  Kat.  Mus.) 

This  fourth  species  of  Cymoohorea  is  very  different  from  C.  leueorrkoa 
(the  only  other  having  white  on  the  tail -coverts),  in  several  very  im- 
I>ortant  particulars,  as  follows:  (1)  The  upper  tail-coverts  are  pare 
white,  terminated  by  a  band  of  black  .35-.50  of  an  inch  wide;  (2)  the 
rectrices  (except  the  middle  pair)  are  distinctly  white  at  the  base, 
though  this  white  is  concealed  by  the  coverts ;  (3)  the  greater  wing- 
coverts  and  outer  webs  of  the  tertials  are  much  darker,  offeriDg  less 
decided  contrast  with  the  general  color  of  the  wings ;  (4)  the  tail  is 
much  less  deeply  forked,  the  depth  of  the  fork  not  exceeding  .30  of  an 
inch,  whereas  in  0.  lemorrhoa  it  amounts  to  about  .75  of  an  inch.  In 
other  respects  the  two  species  are  much  alike. 

This  bird  is  a  true  Cymoohorea^  having  very  prominent  nasal  tubes, 
the  outer  toe  longer  than  the  middle,  the  tarsus  about  equal  to  the  mid- 
dle toe  (with  claw),  and  the  first  primary  shorter  than  the  fourth  as  in 
the  typical  species  of  that  genus. 


DBSCBIPTIONS    OF     THIBTT-THRKB    IfBW    8PBCIB8    OF    FISHBt 
FROH  UAZATl^AN,  MBXICO. 


By  DATID  S.  JORDAUT  and  €HABI.ES  H.  GII.BCBT. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1880-'81,  Mr.  Gilbert  spent  ten  weeks 
at  Mazatlan,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  in  making  collections  of  fishes 
for  the  United  States  National  Museum.  One  hundred  and  seventy 
species  were  obtained,  of  which  the  following  appear  to  be  new  to  science: 


1.  Clupea  siolifera. 

2.  Pristigaater  lutipinnis. 

3.  Stolephortis  ischantis. 

4.  Stol^phorus  lucidus. 

5.  8tolephoru8  exigutis. 

6.  Biolephorus  curtus. 

7.  Stolephorus  miarchus. 

8.  Synodus  soituliceps. 

9.  Muroena  pinta, 

10.  Mur(Bna  pintita. 

11.  Ophwhthys  xysturm. 

12.  Ophichthys  zophochir. 

13.  Murcenesox  coniceps. 

14.  Atlierinella  eriarcha, 
16.  Caranx  vincttis, 

16.  Serranus  catopteryx. 

17.  Lutjanus  Colorado. 


18.  Lutjanus  prieto. 

19.  Micropogon  ectenes. 

20.  ScuJBTta  icisUa. 

21.  Scarus  perrioo. 

22.  Pomacanthtis  crescentalis* 

23.  Gobiesox  zebra. 

24.  Oobieeox  eos* 

25.  Oobiesox  erythrops. 

26.  Oobiesox  adustus, 

27.  Oobiosoma  zosterurum. 

28.  Clinus  zonifer, 

29.  Tripterygium  carmin€Ue. 

30.  Salarias  chiostictm. 

31.  Fierasfer  arenicola, 

32.  Etroptts  crossotus. 

33.  Malthe  elater. 
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* 
1.  Clnpea  stolifera,  sp.  nov.    (28125.) 

Allied  to  Clupea  UlCj  0.  &  Y. 

Body  deep,  much  compressed;  the  dorsal  ontlinewith  a  slight  carve; 
rentral  outline  more  strongly  arched ;  body  deepest  immediately  before 
dorsal  fin.  Head  short,  preopercular  margin  subvertical ;  opercle  but 
little  oblique,  evenly  curved.  Mouth  very  small,  oblique;  maxillary 
reaching  to  below  front  of  pupil ;  lower  jaw  longer  than  the  upper,  which 
is  scarcely  emarginate;  tip  of  lower  jaw  not  reaching  level  of  upper 
profile  of  snout.  Both  jaws  with  a  few  very  small,  weak,  deciduous  teeth ; 
none  on  vomer  or  palatines;  tongue  with  a  very  distinct  linear  patch. 
Gill-rakers  slender  and  numerous,  the  longest  about  three-fifths  diameter 
of  orbit ;  about  29  on  anterior  limb  of  arch.  Eye  large,  longer  than 
snout  and  more  than  one- third  length  of  head. 

Dorsal  fin  inserted  anteriorly,  its  origin  nearer  end  of  snout  than  base 
of  caudal,  by  a  distance  equalling  one-half  length  of  head;  the  first  long 
rays  are  much  longer  than  base  of  fin,  which  is  about  three-fifths  length  of 
head.  Anal  fin  short  and  low ;  distance  of  its  origin  fi-om  base  of  caudal 
equals  height  of  body.  Caudal  scarcely  longer  than  head,  the  lower 
lobe  longer  than  the  upper.  Pectorals  reaching  two-thirds  distance  to 
root  of  ventrals,  1 J  in  head.  Yentrals  inserted  nearly  under  first  dorsal 
ray,  their  length  1%  in  head. 

Scales  smooth, firm,  closely  adherent,  their  edges  entire;  a  very  narrow 
sheath  of  scales  along  bases  of  dorsal  and  anal  fins ;  caudal  fin  scaled 
for  one-half  its  length.  Yentral  scutes  very  strongly  developed,  run- 
ning from  thorax  to  front  of  anal,  the  posterior  with  strong  spines;  17 
in  front  of  ventral  fins,  12  behind  them. 

Head,  4f  in  length  to  base  of  caudal ;  depth,  3^.  D.  14 ;  A.  16 ;  L. 
lat.  40 ;  L.  transv.  11. 

Color  translucent;  sides  with  silvery  luster;  each  scale  on  back  with 
marginal  half  black-punctate ;  a  dark  line  along  median  line  of  back, 
becoming  distinctly  blackish  on  tail;  snout  greenish  above,  its  tip  and 
the  end  of  the -lower  jaw  dusky;  a  very  bright,  well-defined,  silvery 
band  along  sides  (as  in  Atherina  and  Stolephorm),  margined  above  with 
a  narrow  bluish  line;  this  band  is  constantly  widest  at  middle  of  body, 
tapering  slightly  towards  head  and  caudal  peduncle,  abruptly  expand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  latter  and  covering  nearly  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  end  of  the  tail.  The  width  of  this  band  is  just  the  depth  of  one 
scale,  a  little  more  than  the  depth  of  the  pupil.  Dorsal  and  caudal  fins 
Ught  yellowish-green,  the  tips  of  anterior  rays  of  dorsal  and  of  upper 
and  lower  caudal  lobes  usually  jet-black.  The  base  of  each  anal  ray 
marked  by  black  dots.    Paired  fins  immaculate. 

Many  specimens  of  this  beautiful,  well-marked  species  were  obtained 
at  Mazatlan,  where  it  is  very  common.  It  does  not  reach  a  greater  length 
than  5  or  6  inches,  and  usually  escapes  through  the  coarse  meshes  of 
the  fishermen's  seines. 

The  numerous  types  of  0.  stoli/era  are  numbered  28125  on  the  reg- 
ister of  the  National  Museum.  •         Digitized  by  LjOOQ le 
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2.  Pxistigaster  lntiplnxiis»  sp.  nov.    (28126, 28:09, 28320.) 

Body  elongate,  very  strongly  comprebi^ed,  especially  towards  ventral 
outline ;  profile  nearly  straight  from  origin  of  dorsal  to  occiput,  where 
it  forms  a  slight  angle ;  head  small,  its  upper  outline  but  little  descend- 
ing, the  lower  rapidly  rising.  Mouth  large,  very  oblique,  the  lower  jaw 
longest,  its  tip  almost  entering  upper  prolUe  of  head ;  maxillary  reach- 
•ing  to  or  slightly  beyond  vertical  from  anterior  margin  of  pupil,  its 
length  a  little  more  than  half  head.  Teeth  large,  in  a  single  series  in 
each  jaw ;  in  the  upper  jaw  numerous  and  comparatively  close-set^  in 
the  lower  few  and  distant,  but  considerably  larger  ]  margin  of  maxillary 
with  minute,  close-set  teeth ;  palatines  and  pterygoids  toothed,  vomer 
smooth.  Eye  very  large,  much  longer  than  snout,  and  more  than  one- 
third  length  of  head.  Oill-rakers  not  longer  than  pupil,  about  18  m 
number ;  pseudobranchiaB  developed. 

Dorsal  small,  posterior,  it«  origin  constantly  slightly  nearer  base  of 
caudal  than  occiput.  Pectorals  long,  not  nearly  reaching  vent,  slightly 
shorter  than  head.  Anal  shorter  than  in  other  species,  its  origin  mid- 
way between  middle  of  caudal  base  and  front  of  eye,  its  ba«e  contained 
2§  in  body ;  anterior  anal  rays  highest,  a  little  longer  than  eye.  Lower 
caudal  lobe  longest. 

Scales  thin,  very  readily  deciduous ;  ventral  scutes  very  strong,  run- 
ning from  throat  to  origin  of  anal  fin.  B.  13;  A.  53;  L.  lat.  44;  L.  tr. 
about  11;  ventral  scutes,  29 ;  head,  4J  in  length ;  depth,  3^. 

Color:  Greenish-olive  above,  on  sides  silvery  with  a  tinge  of  yellow ;  a 
small  black  spot  on  upper  angle  of  preopercle,  and  a  larger  very  dis- 
tinct black  humeral  spot;  a  black  line  along  dorsal  ridge;  end  of  snout 
and  tip  of  lower  jaw  black.  Anal  and  caudal  golden  yellow  on  basal 
portions,  the  tips  transparent,  dotted  with  black ;  pectorals  and  dorsal 
with  a  yellow  blotch  on  middle  of  first  rays,  sometimes  largely  yellow. 

This  species  is  rare  at  Mazatlan  and  bat  few  specimens  were  obtained. 
It  is  very  closely  related  to  P.  macrops  and  P.  d&vii,  dift'ering  from  them 
chiefly  in  the  fewer  rays  and  backward  position  of  the  anal  fin.  The 
types  are  about  6  inches  long  and  are  numbered  28126,  282(19,  and 
28320  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

3.  Stolephoms  isohannSy  sp.  nov.    (28246.) 

Closely  related  to  Stolephoms  brotcni. 

Body  elongate,  little  compressed  and  scarcely  elevated,  nearly  as 
high  at  nape  as  at  front  of  dorsal;  belly  compressed,  its  edge  usually 
rounded.  Head  long  and  slender,  its  height  at  occiput  but  little 
greater  than  half  its  length;  opercular  margin  very  oblique,  formiug 
a  more  or  less  evident  angle  at  junction  with  subopercle;  cheeks 
triangular,  moderately  broad ;  opercle  short.  Maxillary  slender,  taper- 
ing to  a  blunt  point,  not  quite  reaching  opercular  margin;  teeth 
small,  evident  for  entire  length  of  both  jaws,  those  near  symphysis  of 
lower  jaw  slightly  enlarged.    Gill-rakers  numerous,  of  moderate  length, 
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the  longest  about  two-thirds  diameter  of  orbit.  Snont  long,  about 
three-fourths  length  of  orbit,  which  is  large  and  contaiDed  three  and 
three-fourths  tim%s  in  length  of  head.  Dorsal  flu  with  upper  margin 
straight,  the  posterior  rays  not  prolonged;  origin  of  dorsal  about  equi- 
distant from  base  of  median  caudal  rays  and  front  of  orbit.  Origin 
of  anal  under  base  of  posterior  dorsal  rays,  midway  between  front  of 
orbit  and  tip  of  caudal ;  its  base  very  short,  less  than  two-thirds  length 
of  head.  Caudal  very  short,  much  less  than  length  of  head,  the  lower 
lobe  the  longest.  Pectorals  broad  and  short,  not  nearly  reaching  base 
of  ventraJs,  which  reach  about  one-half  distance  to  front  of  anal.  Scales 
thin,  moderately  deciduous. 

Head,  3|  in  length;  depth,  5 ;  eye,  3^  in  head.  D.  13;  A.  16;  Lat.  1. 
39  +  2;  L.  tr.  7. 

Color:  Translucent,  with  silvery  luster;  a  sharply-defined,  bright 
silvery  band  on  sides,  broadest  opposite  middle  or  end  of  anal,  and 
tapering  each  way ;  the  streak  is  confined  to  a  single  series  of  scales 
(being  distinctly  narrower  than  in  8.  hrowni) ;  sides  of  head  bright  sil- 
very; top  of  head  blackish  above  orbits;  two  large,  well-defined  clus- 
ters of  black  dots  behind  occiput,  one  on  each  side  of  median  line; 
between  dorsal  and  occiput  from  one  to  three  series  of  scales  black  mar- 
gined; behind  dorsal  the  median  series  only  thus  margined.  Median 
line  of  back  with  a  black  streak  the  entire  length;  tip  of  snout,  median 
line  of  head  anteriorly,  and  region  behind  orbits  black-specked. 

This  species  is  very  common  in  the  harbor  at  Mazatlan,  reaching  a 
length  of  2J  to  3  inches.  The  types  are  numbered  29246  TJ.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  This  is  apparently  the  species  recorded  by  Steindachner  from  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico  as  Engraulis  hrowni.  The  latter  si>ecies  has  a 
deeper  body,  distinctly  broader  silvery  stripe,  and  a  larger  number 
(19-20)  of  rays  in  the  anal  fin. 

4.  Stolephonift  Incidns,  sp.  nov.     (28121.) 

Body  closely  compressed  but  not  greatly  elevated,  the  dorsal  outline 
with  a  very  weak  arch ;  belly  more  curved,  carinate  in  front  of  anal  fin, 
bat  not  serrate.  Head  short,  rather  pointed,  the  margin  of  opercle  and 
suboi)ercle  forming  an  even  curve  which  is  but  little  oblique. 

Maxillary  narrow,  i)ointed,  reaching  to  or  slightly  beyond  mandibu- 
lary  joint,  but  not  to  gill-opening ;  teeth  very  evident  along  entire 
length  of  maxillary  and  mandible,  becoming  larger  towards  symphysis 
of  lower  jaw ;  snout  short,  projecting,  about  one-half  diameter  of  orbit, 
which  is  about  one-third  length  of  head ;  cheeks  oblique,  Y-shaped,  the 
length  more  than  half  head;  opercle  moderate;  gill-rakers  not  very 
numerous  and  rather  short,  the  longest  not  more  than  one-half  diam- 
eter of  orbit. 

Origin  of  dorsal  fin  midway  between  base  of  middle  rays  of  caudal  and 
front  of  orbit  j  upper  margin  of  dorsal  straight,  the  last  rays  not  pro- 
longed. Dorsal  much  higher  than  long,  its  base  equaling  about  one- 
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half  head.  Origin  of  anal  nnder  middle  of  dorsal,  its  hSLse  a  little 
longer  than  head.  Caudal  short,  the  lower  lobe  longer  than  the  upper; 
the  median  rays  about  one-third  the  longest.  Peclorals  three-fifths 
length  of  head,  nearly  or  quite  reaching  biise  of  ventrals,  which  are 
short  and  do  not  reach  the  vent  Scales  moderately  adherent  j  dorsal 
sheath  very  low ;  that  of  anal  fin  higher. 

D.  12;  A.  27;  Lat.  1.  36  +  2;  L.  transv.  6.  Depth,  3|  in  body;  head, 
3J;  eye,  3  in  head;  B.  11-12. 

Color:  Body  translucent;  scales  with  a  silvery  luster;  dorsal  region 
much  punctate  with  black  and  with  some  yellow  speckling  which  broadly 
covers  the  margins  of  the  scales ;  a  distinct  dark  median  line,  composed  of 
minute  dark  specks,  along  entire  length  of  back;  sides  with  a  rather  dif- 
luse  silvery  baud,  broadest  anteriorly,  becoming  very  narrow  on  caudal 
peduncle,  then  expanding  to  base  of  fin;  it  covers  less  than  one  row  of 
scales,  and  is  narrower  than  diameter  of  orbit ;  top  of  head,  symphysis  of 
lower  jaw,  and  snout,  with  much  black  speckling,  the  snout  yellowish; 
anal  fin  thickly  speckled  at  base;  anterior  rays  of  dorsal  and  anal,  and 
lower  rays  of  caudal,  with  some  faint  greenish-yellow  and  more  or  less 
black  dotting;  tip  of  caudal  blackish,  more  distinctly  so  at  end  of  lobes. 

Common  in  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan  and  called  Sardina  in  common 
with  the  other  species  of  this  genus,  and  Clupea  atoli/era.  It  reaches  a 
length  of  4  to  5  inches.  The  many  types  are  numbered  28121  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum. 

5.  Stolephorua  ezigana,  sp.  nov.    (28120.) 

Allied  to  S,  curttiSj  but  with  much  slenderer  body  and  shorter  anal 
fin. 

Body  not  greatly  compressed  and  not  elevated;  belly  compressed, 
snbcarinate,  serrulate;  head  rather  short,  its  height  at  nape  more  than 
two-thirds  its  length ;  opercular  margin  not  much  oblique ;  cheek  nar- 
rowly triangular;  snout  longer  than  two-thirds  diameter  of  orbit;  eye 
large,  three  and  one-fourth  in  head;  maxillary  tapering  to  an  acute 
point,  reaching  to  or  nearly  to  opercular  margin ;  teeth  present  in  both 
jaws ;  in  the  lower  minute  and  developed  on  anterior  half  only;  in  upi)er 
jaw  small,  but  easily  perceptible.  Gill-rakers  short,  the  longest  not  more 
than  one-half  diameter  of  orbit. 

Origin  of  dorsal  fin  midway  between  base  of  median  caudal  rays  and 
middle  of  pupil ;  base  of  fin  but  little  more  than  one-half  length  of 
head.  Origin  of  anal  under  anterior  third  of  dorsal  fin;  its  base  about 
four-fifths  length  of  head.  Caudal  short,  not  nearly  equaling  length 
of  head.    Pectorals  not  nearly  reaching  ventrals. 

Scales  very  deciduous. 

D.  12;  A.  17;  L.  lat.  38;  L.  transv.  5.    Head,  3|  in  length;  depth, 5. 

Color  translucent;  scales  with  silvery  luster;  a  faint  silvery  streak 
along  sides,  widest  and  most  distinct  posteriorly,  becoming  faint  aute- 
riorly,  and  usually  disappearing  before  reaching  head.    Scales  on  back 
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with  dotted  margins,  no  median  dark  line  on  back  5  sides  of  head  bright 
silvery;  top  of  head  dusky  posteriorly;  caadal  and  dorsal  fins  dotted 
with  black,  these  dots  forming  two  faint  blotches  at  base  of  caudal ;  a 
aeries  of  black  dots  between  anal  and  caudal  fins. 

About  10  sp^imens  were  obtained  in  the  Astillero  at  Mazatlan,  the 
largest  2^  inches  long.  It  is  apparently  less  abundant  than  the  other 
species  of  this  genus  in  company  with  which  it  is  found. 

The  tyi>e8  are  numbered  28120  on  the  register  of  the  National 
Museum. 

6.  Stoleplioraa  cuxtuB^  sp.  nov.    (29242.) 

Body  more  compressed  and  elevated  than  in  S.  ischamis;  dorsal  out- 
line nearly  straight,  the  ventral  scarcely  curved  except  anteriorly;  cau- 
dal peduncle  deep ;  belly  in  front  of  ventral  fins  sharply  compressed, 
earinate  and  serrulate.  Head  short  and  high,  its  depth  at  occiput  seven- 
tenths  its  length ;  snout  blunt,  not  much  produced ;  tip  of  lower  jaw  in 
firont  of  eye ;  maxillary  tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  which  usually  does 
not  quite  reach  gill-opening ;  both  jaws  with  very  minute  teeth,  per- 
ceptible towards  symphysis  of  lower  jaw,  but  not  laterally.  Opercle 
shortish ;  cheeks  broadly  triangular.  Gill-rakers  on  upper  limb  longest, 
about  two-thirds  diameter  of  orbit.  Eye  large,  contained  2|  to  SJ  times 
in  length  of  head. 

Origin  of  dorsal  fin  midway  between  base  of  middle  rays  of  caudal 
and  middle  of  pupil;  the  fin  short  and  rather  high,  its  base  but  little 
more  than  one-half  length  of  head ;  the  last  rays  not  produced.  Origin 
of  anal  fin  under  middle  or  anterior  third  of  base  of  dorsal ;  the  base  of 
the  fin  moderate,  varying  from  nearly  as  long  as,  to  a  little  longer  than, 
head.  Caudal  short,  less  than  length  of  head;  the  lower  lobe  longest; 
the  fin  moderately  forked ;  the  middle  rays  about  two-fifths  the  length 
of  the  longest.  Pectorals  very  short  and  rounded,  variable  in  length, 
but  usually  not  reaching  base  of  ventrals.    Scales  thin,  caducous. 

D.  11  or  12 ;  A.  22  or  23 ;  L.  lat.  35 ;  L.  transv.  5.  Head,  ^  in  length ; 
depth,  4§. 

Color  translucent ;  sides  with  a  silvery  luster;  top  of  head  dusky; 
sides  of  head  and  a  faint  streak  along  sides  of  body  with  silvery  pig- 
ment ;  the  streak  is  somewhat  indistinct,  especially  forwards,  where  it 
often  disappears ;  basal  half  of  dorsal  fin  punctate  with  black  and  yel- 
low dots;  a  double  series  of  these  dots  along  base  of  fin,  running  back 
to  base  of  caudal ;  caudal  not  black  margined ;  base  of  anal  tbickly 
punctate,  a  series  of  dots  usually  extending  back  to  caudal  fin;  paired 
fins  immaculate;  tip  of  snout  yellowish,  without  black  specks;  no  dark 
line  in  front  of  dorsal  fin. 

Many  specimens  2^  inches  long  were  obtained  at  Mazatlan,  where  it 
is  common  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Astillero.  The  types  are  num- 
bered 2d242  on  the  register  of  the  Ifational  Museum. 
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7.  Stoleplionis  miaroliuBy  sp.  HOY.  (28119.) 

A  slender  species,  distingnisbed  by  the  very  small  anal  fin.  Known 
to  OS  from  immature  specimens  only. 

Body  very  slender,  not  strongly  compressed  (perhaps  becoming 
deeper  with  age) ;  belly  not  trencliant.  Snout  sub-conic,  compressed. 
Teeth  rather  large,  distinct  in  both  jaws ;  maxillary  reaching  to  edge  of 
preopercle.  Lower  jaw  much  overlapped  by  the  snout,  its  tip  extending 
little  in  front  of  the  eye,  which  is  not  especially  large. 

Insertion  of  dorsal  fin  midway  between  snout  and  caudal ;  anal  fin 
extremely  short,  its  first  ray  inserted  under  last  of  dorsal,  the  length  of 
its  ba^e  less  than  that  of  the  caudal  peduncle  behind  it.    Scales  lost 

Color  perfectly  translucent  in  life,  with  a  difituse  silvery  lateral  shade, 
but  no  distinct  stripe;  clusters  of  dark  points  on  occiput;  base  of  cau- 
dal with  dark  markings  above  and  below  formed  of  dark  points;  tie 
entire  fin  speckled;  a  small  black  streak  on  each  side  of  ventrals;  black 
points  at  the  base  of  each  fin  ray. 

Head,  4^  in  length ;  depth,  6. 

Dorsal  with  about  12  rays  (11  to  13) ;  anal,  12  to  14. 

This  spe<}ies  is  known  to  us  from  eight  specimens  (28119  U.  S.  Nat 
Mus.),  the  largest  1|  inches  in  length,  killed  by  dynamite  cartridges 
in  deep  water  in  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan,  where  they  were  exceedingly 
abundant  They  are,  of  course,  immature,  but  the  species  to  which 
they  belong  will  be  known  from  all  others  by  the  short  anaL 

8.  Synodus  soittdiceps,  sp.  nov.    (28392,  29449.) 

Allied  to  8.  fcetens  L.,  but  with  a  much  smaller  head. 

Body  slender,  subterete,  less  depressed  than  in  8.  fcetens.  Head  very 
short  and  slender,  its  length  above  not  greater  t'han  greatest  depth  o( 
body.  Snout  pointed,  triangular,  about  as  broad  as  long.  Interorbital 
spa€e  slightly  concave,  about  as  broad  as  eye;  a  longitudinal  ridge  on 
each  side  of  its  middle,  which  sends  out  radiating  branches  opposite 
posterior  part  of  eye;  preopercle  somewhat  raised  above  eye,  its  margin 
somewhat  serrate ;  maxiJlai  y  extending  much  beyond  orbit,  its  length  li 
in  head;  lower  jaw  a  trifle  shorter  than  upper,  its  symphyseal  knob 
scarcely  included.  Teeth  essentially  as  in  8.f(etenSj  the  bands,  perhaps, 
a  little  narrower;  palatine  teeth  forming  a  very  narrow  band,  which 
becomes  posteriorly  a  single  series.  Gill-rakers  undeveloped.  Branchi- 
ostegals,  14.    Cheeks  with  four  rows  of  large  scales ;  opercles  with  fonr. 

Distance  from  origin  of  dorsal  fin  to  adipose  fin  equal  to  the  distance 
from  the  former  to  the  middle  of  orbit;  origin  of  dorsal  nearer  to  end 
of  snout  than  to  base  of  caudal  by  a  distance  equal  to  |  head. 

Dorsal  fin  much  higher  than  long,  the  first  and  last  rays  coterminovB 
when  the  fin  is  deflexed.  Caudal  well  forked,  the  upper  lobe  the  longer, 
IJ  in  head;  the  middle  rays  scarcely  more  than  one  third  the  length  of 
the  outer.  Ventral  fins  long  and  pointed,  their  length  scarcely  ^^^^ 
than  half  the  distance  from  their  base  to  front  of  anal,  1|  in  head. 
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Pectorals  short,  their  length  jast  about  half  head,  equal  to  length,  of 
snoat  and  eye. 

Scales  comparatively  large;  5  series  between  lateral  line  and  ventrals; 
4  between  adipose  fin  and  lateral  liqe.  Scales  of  breast  little  reduced; 
11  between  the  bases  of  the  two  pectorals. 

Head,  ^  in  length  (4  in  S.  f(Bten%)^  5^  including  caudal;  greatest 
depth,  6|.    D.  11;  A.  13.    Scales,  6-61-6. 

Color  in  life,  browniah-olive  above,  white  below ;  each  scale  of  back 
with  one  or  more  paler  flecks;  top  and  sides  of  head  marbled;  lower 
jaw  sometimes  marked  with  darker.  Pectorals  and  caudal  mostly  black- 
ish; adipose  fin  black,  with  a  pale  border;  ventrals  and  anal  immacu- 
late.   No  yellow  in  life. 

Two  specimens  of  this  species  were  obtained,  one  7^  inches  long 
(28392)  from  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan,  the  other  7  inches  long  (29449) 
from  Panama.  The  species  is  much  like  the  S.  fastens  oi  the  Atlantic 
Ck)a8t,  but  may  be  readily  known  by  the  small  head  and  the  somewhat 
larger  scales.  8ynodu8  fostens  has  been  recorded  from  Panama,  by  Dr. 
Giinther,  but  the  reference  is  probably  to  8.  scituliceps. 

9.  Mnraena  pinta,  sp.  no  v.  (28238, 28177, 28388,  28197, 29608, 29359. ) 

Allied  to  Murcena  lentiginosa  Jenyns. 

Body  rather  stout  and  compressed.  Teeth  all  comparatively  small, 
subequal,  everywhere  uniserial;  those  of  the  vomer  developed  only  pos- 
teriorly and  smaller  than  the  others.  Two  anterior  teeth  of  mandible 
larger  than  the  other  teeth,  but  hardly  canine-like.  Lateral  teeth  of 
both  jaws  rather  narrow,  sharp,  directed  a  little  backwards,  those  of 
lower  ja>r  smallest.  Mouth  not  closing  completely.  Jaws  about  equal. 
Anterior  nostril  with  the  tube  two-thirds  diameter  of  eye;  tube  of  pos- 
terior nostrils  nearly  as  long  as  papil.  Cleft  of  mouth  2f  in  head.  Gill- 
opening  longer  than  eye.  Eye  2^  in  snout,  a  httle  nearer  tip  of  snout 
than  angle  of  mouth.  Head  2f  in  trunk.  Tail  a  very  little  longer  than 
rest  of  body.    Dorsal  well  elevated,  beginning  in  front  of  gill-opening. 

Color  rather  dark  olivaceous-brown  above,  belly  slightly  paler,  every- 
where covered  with  round  or  horizontally-oblong  light  yellow  spots,  each 
surrounded  by  a  wide  black  border.  On  the  body  these  spots  are 
placed  with  some  regularity ;  the  larger  oiies,  which  are  a  little  larger 
than  the  pupil,  are  arranged  in  5  or  G  horizontal  rows,  those  of  each  row 
being  connected  by  dark  streaks  two-thirds  as  wide  as  their  diameter ; 
between  the  larger  streaks  are  numerous  small  ones,  some  of  them  mere 
X)oints;  all  except  the  very  smallest  are  surrounded  by  darker  rings, 
and  none  are  indistinct  or  confluent.  The  spots  are  rather  larger  and 
brighter  and  more  crowded  on  the  belly  than  on  the  back,  where  the 
ground  color  occupies  more  of  the  surface  than  the  spots;  towards  the 
head  the  spots  become  closer  together  and  rather  smaller,  and  on  the 
anterior  and  lower  parts  of  the  head  the  ground  color  is  reduced  to 
mere  reticulations  around  the  spots.    Space  about  gill-opening  dusky 
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Fina  colored  like  the  region  to  which  they  belong;  the  dorsal  anteriorly 
witli  a  median  row  of  oblong  spots. 

The  specimen  described  (No.  28238  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.)  is  18  inches  long. 

This  species  is  very  abundant  among  the  rocks  in  the  harbor  of  Ma- 
zatlan,  where  numerous  specimens  were  obtained.  It  is  known  to  the 
Mexican  fishermen  as  Anguilapinta.  (From  the  Latin  puncta^  t. «.,  punc- 
tate.) Another  specimen  (29359)  was  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Nichols 
at  San  Josef  Island. 

10.  Muraena  pintita,  sp.  nov.    (28311  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.) 

Subgenus  Gymnothorax;  allied  to  Murcena  dovii  Giinther,  but  differing 
in  color  and  proportions. 

Tail  longer  than  body,  by  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  head; 
distance  from  snout  to  anterior  edge  of  gill-opening  contained  2f  times 
in  length  of  trunk.  Eye  above  middle  of  cleft  of  mouth ;  diameter  of 
orbit  slightly  less  than  half  length  of  snout.  Cleft  of  mouth  rather 
more  than  two-fifths  length  of  head.  Teeth  all  uniserial ;  those  in  sides 
of  lower  jaw  small,  compressed,  dii-ected  backward,  of  nearly  equal  size, 
some  of  the  posterior  larger  than  the  anterior  5  front  of  lower  jaw  with 
4  to  6  moderate,  movable  canines.  Sides  of  upper  jaw  with  some  fixed 
canines  among  the  smaller  teeth ;  premaxillaries  with  two  rather  small 
movable  canines ;  four  small  conical  teeth  in  front.  Vomer  with  two 
large  movable  canines,  distant  from  each  other,  the  posterior  the  larger. 
Mouth  capable  of  being  nearly  closed. 

Tubes  of  anterior  nostrils  short,  scarcely  equaling  half  the  diameter 
of  orbit.  Posterior  nostrils  without  tubes.  Gill-slit  one-third  wider 
than  orbit.    Dorsal  fin  beginning  much  in  front  of  gill-slit. 

Coloration :  Chestnut-brown ;  upper  parts  of  body  and  tail  with  nu- 
merous yellow  non-ocellated  dots,  the  largest  much  smaller  than  pupil, 
most  of  them  being  miuute  dots.  Dorsal  colored  like  the  back.  Anal 
plain  brown,  becoming  darker  i)08teriorly.  Head  without  spots;  longi- 
tudinal furrows  under  throat,  black. 

A  single  example,  19  inches  in  length,  was  taken  among  the  rocks 
near  Mazatlan;  the  species  is  called  Anguila.  pintita  by  the  fishermen. 

11.  Ophiohthya  JEyaturua,  sp.  nov.    (28142, 28247, 29642.) 

Subgenus  Pisodontophis ;  allied  to  0.  maculows  (Cuv.). 

Teeth  all  more  or  less  blunt  and  granular ;  a  band  of  three  or  four 
series,  on  each  side  of  lower  jaw ;  a  band  of  two  rows,  on  each  side  of  upper 
jaw ;  vomer  with  a  long  series  divided  into  two  for  about  half  its  length. 
Anterior  nasal  tubes  conspicuous,  turned  downward.  Eye  2J  in  snoutj 
front  of  eye  above  middle  of  gape,  the  length  of  which  is  a  little  more 
than  one- third  of  head ;  the  angle  of  mouth  well  behind  eye.  Inter- 
orbital  width  about  §  length  of  the  rather  long  and  slender  snout,  which 
projects  much  beyond  lower  jaw,  the  tip  of  the  latter  about  reaching 
middle  of  snout. 
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Len^h  of  head  contained  4|  times  in  that  of  the  trank ;  head  and 
tronk  together  shorter  than  tail,  and  contained  2^  to  2^  times  in  total 
length.  Pectoral  very  small,  its  length  about  equal  to  depth  of  gill- 
opening.  Dorsal  beginning  close  behind  nape,  much  in  front  of  gill- 
opening;  fins  low;  tail  pointed,  the  tip  sharp. 

Color  light  olive;  sides  each  with  three  series  of  large  round  brown 
spots,  those  of  the  two  upper  series  of  equal  size,  those  of  lower  scaroely 
half  as  large, faint,  and  often  obsolete  anteriorly;  the  spots  irregular  in 
their  arrangement,  those  of  the  upper  series  usually  twice  as  numerous 
as  those  of  the  next;  those  of  the  upper  series  along  base  of  dorsal  fin 
extending  partly  on  the  base  of  the  fin ;  lower  series  of  spots  along  base 
of  anal,  some  of  them  extending  on  the  fin  or  even  entirely  upon  it ;  on 
the  belly  are  sometimes  small  dark  spots  scarcely  arranged  in  series. 
Dorsal  fin  with  a  terminal  series  of  dark  spots,  which  are  partly  con- 
fluent, the  fin  narrowly  margined  with  white.  Anal  reddish,  with  a 
hghter  margin.  Pectoral  with  a  blackish  blotch.  Head  covered  with 
round  black  spots,  which  become  smaller  and  more  numerous  towards 
the  snout.    Lower  jaw  with  dark  spots.    Iris  light  yellow. 

Several  specimens,  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  were  obtained. 

12.  Ophichthys  zophochlr,  sp.  nov.    (28280,  28277,  29220,  29239.) 

Allied  to  Ophicfithj/8  parilis  (Richardson)  Giinther. 

Cleft  of  mouth  wide,  the  snout  much  overlapping  the  lower  jaw; 
length  of  gape  from  tip  of  snout  to  angle  of  mouth  contained  2%  times 
in  length  of  head.  Teeth  small,  sharp,  subequal,  in  two  somewhat  irreg- 
ular rows  on  each  of  the  dentigerous  bones ;  points  of  the  teeth  directed 
backwards ;  no  canines ;  patch  of  vomerine  teeth  long,  the  two  series 
converging  backwards.  Eye  large,  its  diameter  two-thirds  the  inter- 
orbital  width,  which  is  slightly  less  than  length  of  snout.  Anterior  pair 
of  nostrils  at  end  of  anterior  third  of  snout,  in  a  short  tube,  which  is 
less  than  one-third  diameter  of  orbit  and  widened  at  tip.  Posterior 
nostrils  large,  below  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit,  not  tubular,  but 
the  margin  with  tree  dermal  flaps. 

Gill-opening  one-third  wider  than  eye,  its  upper  edge  slightly  above 
middle  of  base  of  pectoral;  length  of  slits  slightly  greater  than  the 
isthmus  between  them. 

Tail  long,  very  nearly  twice  as  long  as  rest  of  body.  Length  of  head 
contained  2^  times  in  that  of  trunk. 

Pectoral  fin  well  developed,  its  length  2J  in  length  of  head,  in  adults; 
proportionally  longer  in  the  young.  Dorsal  fin  beginning  slightly  in 
advance  of  tip  of  pectorals,  well  developed,  the  rays  distinct.  Tip  of 
tail  finless,  moderately  acute. 

Color  olive  brown,  becoming  paler  on  sides,  whitish  below;  snout 
and  mandible  blackish,  yellowish  brown  anteriorly;  mandible  with  a 
series  of  black  pores  below;  throat  yellowish,  the  color  extending  up  on 
the  opercles.  Pectoral  blackish,  its  base  pale.  Anal  with  the  distal 
half  black.    Dorsal  with  a  broad  black  margin.    Length  about  two  feet. 
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This  species  is  rather  common  la  the  rocks  about  Mazatlan,  where  it 
is  known  to  the  fishermen  as  ^^Anguila  blancaJ^  Several  specimens  are 
in  the  collection. 

13.  Muraenesoz  coniceps,  sp.  no  v.    (28136,  28141,  28212.) 

Body  compressed,  stoutisk,  head  twice  in  length  of  tmnk.  Snoat 
slender,  conical,  rather  pointed,  nearly  half  longer  than  broad  at  front 
of  eyes,  the  distance  between  anterior  nostrils  less  than  half  its  length; 
cleft  of  mouth  from  tip  of  snout  2  j  in  length  of  head ;  upper  jaw  project- 
ing beyond  the  lower ;  teeth  all  erect,  not  very  large  or  sharp  and  with- 
out evident  basal  lobes ;  teeth  in  jaws  small,  compressed,  blunt,  triserial, 
those  in  the  inner  series  mucl\  the  largest;  teeth  in  outer  series  very 
small  and  blunt;  teeth  in  front  of  jaws  largest,  sharp,  forming  small 
canines  which  are  shorter  than  the  pupil ;  about  23  large  teeth  in  each 
side  of  lower  jaw ;  middle  series  of  vomerine  teeth  compressed,  without 
basal  lobes,  about  ten  in  number;  the  outer  teeth  blunt,  much  smaller. 
Both  nostrils  without  tubes,  the  anterior  with  a  narrow  fr^e  rim.  Eve 
large,  2  in  snout,  1^  in  interorbital  width.  Its  front  much  nearer  angle 
of  mouth  than  tip  of  snout;  anterior  nostril  nearer  tip  of  snout  Gill- 
opening  beginning  below  upper  edge  of  pectoral,  its  length  greater  than 
the  distance  between  the  two  openings.  Dorsal  beginning  above  gOl- 
opening,  moderately  high,  its  longest  rays  equal  to  length  of  eye  and 
snout.  Tail  about  one-third  longer  than  head  and  body.  Pectorals 
nearly  as  long  as  head,  a  little  longer  than  cleft  of  mouth  frt)m  tip  of 
upper  jaw.    Lateral  line  very  distiuct. 

Clear  olive  brown  above,  dull  whitish  below  with  olive  tint;  dorsal 
olive  brown ;  anal  dusky;  both  fins  with  a  black  margin  becoming  wider 
posteriorly;  the  caudal  nearly  uniform  black;  pectorals  black,  light 
olive  at  base;  iris  grayish  silvery. 

This  species  is  not  very  common  among  the  rocks  in  Mazatlan  Har* 
bor,  and  is  not  distinguished  by  the  fishermen  by  any  peculiar  name. 
It  reaches  a  length  of  three  feet,  and,  in  common  with  the  other  species 
at  Mazatlan,  is  occasionally  eaten  but  not  highly  valued.  The  specimen 
here  described  (No.  28136  TJ.  8.  N^at.  Mus.)  is  about  2  feet  long.  This 
species  was  also  obtained  at  Panama. 

14.  AtherlneUa  eriarcha,  sp.  nov.    (29243.) 

Body  comparatively  deep,  deepest  at  base  of  pectorals,  strongly  com- 
pressed. Head  short,  less  compressed  than  the  body,  the  snout  very 
short.,  blunt,  and  rounded  in  profile;  maxillary  very  slender,  almost 
reaching  the  vertical  from  anterior  margin  of  pupil;  cleft  of  mouth 
oblique,  curved,  the  lower  jaw  included.  Eye  very  large,  2J  in  head 
in  the  type  specimen.  Premaxillaries  very  protractile,  narrow.  Teeth 
in  a  narrow  band  in  each  jaw,  rather  strong,  recurved;  none  on  vomer 
or  palatines.    Gill-rakers  long  and  slender. 

Pirsif  dorsal  veiy  short,  its  origin  slightly  behind  origin  of  anal;  of 
three  very  slender  weak  spines.    Space  between  first  and  second  dorsal 
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three-fifths  length  of  head.  Second  dorsal  beginning  over  middle  of 
anal,  terminating  slightly  in  advance  of  its  last  ray ;  the  first  rays  high- 
est. Origin  of  anal  considerably  nearer  snout  than  base  of  caudal. 
Base  of  anal  oblique,  the  anterior  rays  much  highest,  the  posterior 
very  short.  Caudal  deeply  forked.  Ventrals  short,  not  reaching  front 
of  anal.  Pectorals  very  broad  and  short,  slightly  falcate,  scarcely 
longer  than  distance  from  snout  to  posterior  margin  of  pupil. 

Scales  adherent,  with  entire  edges. 

Color  transparent,  with  a  wide,  very  sharply-defined,  silvery  band 
along  sides,  margined  above  by  a  narrow  dark  line ;  this  band  abruptly 
constricted  near  the  middle  of  the  caudal  peduncle  and  again  widened 
at  base  of  tail  into  a  silvery  blotch  without  dark  edging;  opercles  and 
branchiostegals  silvery;  lips  punctulate  with  black  dots;  silvery  peri- 
toneum showing  through  walls  of  abdomen;  caudal  dusted  with  black; 
a  black  pomt  at  base  of  each  dorsal  and  anal  ray. 

Head,  4  in  length ;  depth^  4^. 

D.  III-1, 12;  A.  1, 27;  Lat.  1.  36;  L.  trans.  7. 

We  refer  this  species  to  the  genus  Atherinella  of  Steindachner,  with- 
out raising  the  question  of  the  distinction  of  the  latter  group  from 
Atherina  proper.  Atherinella  eriaroha  is  known  to  us  from  a  sipgle 
young  specimen  (No.  29243  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.),  2J  inches  in  length,  found 
in  a  rock  pool  at  Mazatlan.  It  is  distinguished  from  A.  panamensis 
Steind.  by  numerous  characters,  notably  the  much  longer  anal  and 
shorter  pectoral  fins. 

15.  Caranz  vinctua^  8p.  noy.    (28365,  28366.) 

Allied  to  G.  ciH  Poey. 

Body  elongate,  elliptical,  compressed,  upper  profile  evenly  arched 
from  snout  to  caudal  peduncle,  the  lower  nearly  rectilinear  from  snout 
to  origin  of  anal  fin ;  upper  pix)file  slightly  carinate  anteriorly.  Width 
of  cheek  about  equal  to  diameter  of  eye.  Mouth  moderately  oblique, 
the  jaws  subequal,  the  lower  scarcely  included ;  intermaxillaries  ante- 
riorly about  on  a  level  with  axis  of  body,  just  below  level  of  lower  margin 
of  eye;  maxillary  reaching  vertical  from  front  of  orbit,  3  in  head;  teeth 
very  small,  blunt,  in  a  narrow  band  in  each  jaw,  becoming  a  single  series 
in  sides  of  mandible;  the  outer  series  slightly  enlarged ;  teeth  on  vomer, 
palatines,  and  tongue  similar  to  those  on  jaws.  Gill-rakers  very  long, 
numerous;  the  longest,  two-thirds  diameter  of  orbit,  their  number  about 
10-27.  Eye  large,  less  than  length  of  snout,  about  equaling  interorbital 
width,  4  in  head.  Adipose  eyelid  moderately  developed.  Preopercle 
with  its  posterior  margin  veiy  oblique,  the  angle  broadly  rounded.  Pre- 
orbital  thin,  its  least  width  three-fifths  diameter  of  orbit. 

Spinous  dorsal  well  developed,  the  spines  high  and  flexible ;  the  antrorse 
spine  well  developed;  the  fourth  spine  the  longest,  the  fifth  but  little 
shorter ;  those  posterior  rapidly  decreasing ;  the  fourth  spine  equals  two- 
fifths  length  of  head ;  length  of  longest  dorsal  ray  less  than  one-half 
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length  of  head.  Anal  spines  strong ;  the  soft  rays  a  little  lower  than 
those  of  dorsal.  Soft  dorsal  and  anal  entirely  received  within  a  meift- 
branaceous  scaly  sheath,  which  is  two-fifths  the  height  of  the  median 
dorsal  rays,  and  terminates  before  the  ends  of  the  fins,  leaving  the  last 
two  rays  free;  the  two  fins  not  falcate,  the  rays  regularly  dt^creased 
from  the  first.  Pectorals  very  long,  falcate,  reaching  much  be\ond  the 
origin  of  the  anal,  and  to  the  twelfth  lateral  scute;  the  fins  one-third 
length  of  body.  Veiitrals  reaching  to  or  slightly  beyond  the  vent,  which 
is  nearly  equidistant  from  their  inner  axil  and  from  second  anal  spine. 
Caudal  lobes  not  falcate,  the  upper  slightly  the  longer,  a  little  less  than 
length  of  head. 

Lateral  line  with  a  strong  curve  anteriorly,  the  width  of  which  is  less 
than  one-half  the  straight  portion ;  the  depth  of  the  curve  about  one- 
fourth  its  width.  Plates  very  strongly  developed,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  straight  portion  of  lateral  line,  which  begins  under  first  dor- 
sal rays.  Top  of  head,  opercles,  jaws,  and  x)reorbitaI  scaleless  or  with 
a  very  few  scattering  scales ;  cheeks  scaly,  breast  entirely  covered  with 
fine  scales ;  membrane  of  caudal  fin  with  series  of  scales. 

D.  Vin-I,  24 ;  A.  II-1, 19 ;  Lat.  I.  48.    Head  3J ;  depth  3. 

Color  dusky-bluish  above,  silvery  below,  with  golden  and  greenish 
reflections ;  eight  or  nine  vertical  dark  half-bars  descend  from  back  U> 
below  lateral  line,  the  widest  about  equaling  diameter  of  orbit,  and 
more  than  twice  a«  wide  as  the  light  interspaces ;  breast  blaekish;  head 
dusky;  end  of  snout  black;  a  distinct  black  blotch  on  upper  angle  of 
opercle.  Fins  somewhat  dusky;  pectoral  without  spot;  anal  white  at 
tip. 

Common  at  Mazatlan,  but  not  one  of  the  most  abundant  fishes.  I^n- 
merous  specimens  are  in  the  collection. 

16.  Serranus  calopteiyz,  sp.  no  v.    (28123.) 

Allied  to  Serramis  scriba  (L.),  but  with  shorter  soft  dorsal. 

Body  elliptical,  little  elevated,  the  dorsal  outline  gently  arched. 
Snout  sharp;  lower  jaw  distinctly  longest ;  maxillary  reaching  vertical 
from  middle  of  pupil,  or  beyond ;  interorbital  space  somewhat  concave 
and  ridged.  Teeth  small,  cardiform,  two  small  canines  in  front  of  lower 
jaw ;  four  in  front  of  upper  jaw ;  the  inner  series  of  teeth  somewhat 
enlarged,  containing  2  or  3  large  fixed  canines  in  the  middle  of  sides  of 
lower  jaw,  these  larger  than  the  canines  in  front.  Strong  teeth  on 
vomer  and  palatines.  No  supplemental  maxillary  bone.  Gill-rakers 
short,  few  in  number,  about  8  in  all.  Preopercle  nearly  evenly  rounded, 
the  posterior  margin  nearly  vertical  and,  as  well  as  the  angle,  veiy 
finely,  evenly,  and  sharply  serrated,  the  serrae  on  angle  scarcely  larger; 
the  lower  limb  nearly  entire.  Opercle  ending  in  three  compressed 
spines,  the  middle  the  largest,  the  membrane  extending  much  beyond 
them. 

Scales  well  ctenoid,  on  cheeks  small,  in  about  11  rows ;  opercles  with 
about  4  series  of  large  scales ;  jaws  and  top  of  head  naked. 
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Spinous  dorsal  low,  not  notched,  the  first  two  spines  shorter  than  the 
others,  which  are  of  equal  length  and  shorter  than  the  soft  rays ;  length 
of  spines  about  equaling  distance  from  snout  to  middle  of  eye,  3  in 
head.  Soft  dorsal  elevated,  the  anterior  rays  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  i)osterior,  the  tips  of  which  reach  rudimentary  caudal  rays,  2^  in 
head.  Anal  spines  short  and  strong,  the  middle  one  stronger  and 
slightly  longer  than  the  third ;  the  second  about  equal  to  dorsal  spines ; 
anal  rays  more  elevated  than  those  of  dorsal,  the  last  ray  the  longest 
and  about  equal  to  two-thirds  length  of  head.  Yentrals  reaching  vent, 
pectorals  slightly  beyond  it,  two-thirds  length  of  head ;  veutrals  in- 
serted in  front  of  axil  of  pectorals.  Caudal  short,  somewhat  lunate, 
with  the  outer  rays  produced ;  the  fin  If  in  head.  Dorsal  and  anal 
Bcaleless. 

Head  2f  in  length;  depth  3 J.    D.  X,  12;  A.  Ill,  7;  scales  6-50-15. 

Color:  Body  light  olivaceous,  the  dorsal  region  with  about  12  broad 
dark  brown  cross- bands  extending  from  back  to  below  lateral  line, 
where  they  are  interrupted,  to  reappear  on  the  level  of  base  of  pectorals 
as  a  series  of  roundish  blotches;  those  in  front  pinkish,  behind  brown. 
A  light  streak  from  nape  to  front  of  dorsal,  with  two  parallel  ones 
(usually  indistinct)  on  each  side  of  it.  The  brown  bar  immediately  be- 
hind soft  dorsal  is  replaced  by  the  ground  color,  but  the  con^espondiug 
brown  spot  on  sides  is  present.  A  brownish  streak  from  snout  through 
eye  to  upper  angle  of  opercle,  clear  brown  anteriorly ;  suborbital  light 
blue,  with  a  narrow  median  streak  of  clear  brown ;  numerous  clear 
brown  blotches  on  top  of  head.  Base  and  axil  of  pectorals  largely  pink, 
the  fin  very  finely  barred  (vermiculated)  with  pink  and  light  blue.  Dor- 
sals reddish,  with  a  median  light  streak,  which  disappears  posteriorly  on 
soft  dorsal ;  distal  part  of  soft  dorsal  with  numerous  small  dark  brown 
spots,  becoming  light  pink  posteriorly  and  alternating  with  similar  spots 
of  whitish  or  light  blue.  A  dark  brown  spot  at  base  of  v^ntrals ;  one 
below  base  of  pectorals,  and  one  in  front  of  the  latter  at  margin  of 
gill-opening.  Caudal  brown  at  base  and  on  outer  rays,  pink  on  inner 
rays,  vermiculated  with  inegular  narrow  light  blue  lines.  Anal  and  veu- 
trals light  glaucous  blue,  thickly  marked  with  brownish-yellow  spots. 

Five  or  si^  specimens  of  this  si>ccies  were  taken  in  a  seine  in  the 
Astillero  (estuary),  at  Mazatlan. 

17.  ItatjanoB  Colorado,  sp.  nov.    (28386,  28305,  28261,28383.) 

Body  comparatively  deep,  highest  at  front  of  spinous  dorsal,  and  with 
an  angle  at  origin  of  soft  dorsal.  Profile  of  back  evenly  arched  to  origin 
of  dorsal  fin ;  ventral  outline  rectilinear  to  origin  of  anal  fin,  the  base 
of  which  fin  is  very  oblique  in  the  young,  less  so  A  the  adult. 

Snout  rather  short,  less  acute  than  in  L,  prietOj  less  than  one-third 
length  of  head.  Maxillary  reaching  nearly  or  quite  to  vertical  from  front 
of  pupil,  2f  in  head.   Width  of  cheek  from  orbit  to  angle  of  preoperclo 
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less  tbaD  snout.  Eye,  in  adnlt,  half  the  interorbital  width  and  two-fifths 
length  of  snoat,  proportionately  larger  in  the  yoang.  Yerticai  margin 
of  preopercle  with  minute,  even,  serrations  for  its  entire  length.  A 
shallow  emargination  above  the  angle,  which  is  provided  with  coarser, 
but  still  inconspicuous,  serrations^  lower  limb  of  preoperde  smooth  o& 
its  anterior  half. 

Upper  jaw  with  a  very  narrow  band  of  villiform  teeth,  behind  the 
conical  teeth,  which  are  not  very  large.  A  single  pair,  or  more  usually 
two  unequal  pairs,  of  canines  in  front  of  upper  jaw,  between  which  is 
a  pair  of  small  teeth.  Conical  teeth  in  lower  jaw  larger  than  those  of 
upper,  close-set,  largest  in  the  middle  of  the  jaw,  becomiug  smaller  in 
front  and  behind ;  about  8  on  each  side.  Vomerine  teeth  arranged  in  a 
crescent-shaped  patch,  without  backward  extension  on  the  mexlian  line. 
Teeth  on  tongue  in  two  patches,  a  roundish  one  anteriorly,  nsaally 
formed  by  the  junction  of  three  smaller  ones,  and  an  oblong  patch  on 
the  median  line  behind  this. 

Gill-rakers  distant,  few,  the  longest  half  length  of  orbit,  their  number 
about  1+7. 

Dorsal  spines  strong,  the  fourth  the  longest,  the  last  more  than  half  its 
length ;  the  fourth  spine  2f  in  head,  as  long  as  the  snout  in  the  adult,  a 
little  longer  in  young.  Soft  dorsal  and  anal  similar  to  each  other,  some 
of  the  posterior  rays  of  each  being  considerably  elevated,  the  fin  thus 
being  pointed  instead  of  rounded  in  outline.  In  the  young  these  ravs 
are  much  longer  than  the  dorsal  spines  and  slightly  longer  than  the 
caudal  peduncle.  In  the  adult  they  are  lower  but  still  longer  than  the 
dorsal  spines.    Longest  rays  of  anal  about  half  head. 

Caudal  not  deeply  emarginate.  Pectorals  long,  acute,  reaching  to  or 
beyond  vent,  1|  in  head.  Ventrals  not  nearly  reaching  vent,  as  long  as 
snout  and  orbit.  Anal  spines  strong,  the  second  rather  longer  than 
third  and  fi>  little  stronger,  3^  in  head. 

Scales  rather  small,  the  series  forming  an  angle  at  the  lateral  line, 
those  below  it  running  the  more  obliquely,  those  above  lateral  line  form- 
ing nearly  horizontal  series,  parallel  with  the  lateral  line.  Scales  on 
cheeks  in  about  7  rows,  one  row  on  subopercle  and  about  7  on  operole. 
Scales  on  breast  very  small,  mucli  smaller  than  those  on  opercles.  Soft 
rays  of  vertical  fins  with  accompanying  series  of  scales. 

Head  2f  times  in  length ;  depth  3.  D.  X,  14;  A.  Ill,  7 ;  scales  5-47-11; 
tubes  in  lateral  line  47. 

Coloration  in  life :  Above  dark  olivaceous,  each  scale  with  the  basal 
half  dark  olive  brown ;  sides  with  or  without  some  silvery  Inster  at 
bases  of  scales,  forming  when  present  faint  longitudinal  streaks;  head 
and  lower  parts  of  t)ody  bright  red,  especially  bright  on  lower  parts  of 
head,  the  color  extending  up  on  the  sides  for  a  varying  distance;  upper 
jaw  and  maxillary  reddish ;  upper  parts  of  head  dark  olivaceous ;  scales 
on  sides  of  hesld  without  dark  spots ;  a  much  interrupted  light  blue  lino 
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firom  middle  of  preorbital  aloDg  suborbital,  rarely  extending  behind  the 
orbit,  mnch  less  distinct  than  in  L.  argentivittattutj  and  disappearing  in 
alcohol;  cheeks  sometimes  with  blnish  spots  or  lines;  inside  of  month 
red;  vertical  fins  very  dark,  with  more  or  less  reddish ;  spinous  dorsal 
with  a  broad  median  streak  of  very  light  slaty  bine;  pectorals  and  ven- 
trals  reddish,  the  latter  with  dasky. 

This  species  is  a  very  abundant  food-fish  at  Mazatlan,  being  seen  daily 
in  the  markets.  It  is  preferred  (probably  6n  account  of  its  bright 
eolors)  as  a  market  fish  to  the  other  species  of  Imtjanus.  It  reaches  a 
weight  of  about  15  pounds,  and  is  known  to  the  Mexican  fishermen  as 
^^Pargo  Colorado.^ 

18.  LntjanuB  prieto,  sp.  nov.    (28196,  28231,  28253, 28384,  29567, 28779, 29787.) 

Body  comparatively  elongate,  the  back  little  elevated ;  profile  very 
gently  curved ;  snout  long  and  pointed,  one-third  length  of  head ;  eye 
small,  less  than  breadth  of  the  wide  preorbital ;  maxillary  barely  reach- 
ing to  opposite  front  of  orbit,  its  length  2  J  in  head ;  each  jaw  with  a  very 
narrow  baud  of  villiform  teeth,  outside  of  which  is  a  single  series  of 
larger  teeth ;  those  in  sides  of  upper  jaw  small;  two  in  front,  however, 
developed  as  large  fang^like  canines,  larger  than  usual  in  this  genus, 
their  length  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  pupil ;  a  pair  of  smaller 
canines  near  the  middle  of  the  upper  jaw,  between  the  large  ones;  conical 
teeth  of  lower  jaw  distant,  canine-like,  6  to  8  in  number  on  each  side, 
larger  than  in  any  of  our  other  species  of  LutjantiSy  much  larger  than 
those  on  sides  of  upper  jaw ;  teeth  on  tongue  in  a  large  oval  i)atch,  in 
fi'ont  of  which  are  two  smaller  patches;  teeth  on  vomer  forming  a 
crescent-shaped  patch,  without  backward  prolongation  on  the  median 
Ime. 

Gill-rakers  few,  not  very  large,  distant,  about  1+7.  Preopercle  with 
its  posterior  margin  extending  very  obliquely  forward,  the  angle  there- 
fore very  obtusely  rounded;  a  broad  shallow  notch  above  the  angle,  the 
margin  above  the  notch  convex,  its  edge  minutely  serrulate;  a  few 
coarser  teeth  at  the  angle;  lower  border  mostly  smooth.  In  the  adult 
the  whole  margin  of  the  preopercle  is  without  serrations;  suprascapular 
serrate.  Posterior  nostril  nearly  round;  a  single  narrow  band  of  scales 
extending  downward  and  backward  from  occiput.  Dorsal  spines  rather 
long,  with  sharp  flexible  tips,  the  fourth  the  longest,  but  shorter  than 
the  snout,  S^  in  head ;  anal  spines  short  and  strong,  much  stronger  than 
dorsal  spines,  the  second  and  third  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  second 
somewhat  strongest,  not  much  longer  than  diameter  of  the  orbit,  4§  in 
head.  Soft  rays  of  anal  low,  3^  in  head.  Caudal  fin  emarginate,  If  in 
head.  Pectorals  much  longer  than  ventrals,  extending  slightly  beyond 
them,  their  length  1|  in  head. 

Scales  moderate  firm,  present  on  cheek,  operde,  suboperde,  and  in 
a  single  series  on  interopercle.    Scales  above  lateral  line  forming  very 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus>  81 23  IHarch  30,  1 883. 
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oblique  series  running  upward  and  backward,  not  parallel  with  tbe 
lateral  line.  Scales  on  breast  not  very  small,  smaller  than  those  on 
opercle.    Basal  portions  of  vertical  fins  scaly. 

Head  2%  in  length  (3^  with  caudal) ;  depth  3f  (4) ;  eye  5^  in  head. 
D.  X,  13;  A.  Ill,  7;  scales  6-45-11;  lateral  line  with  50  tubes. 

Coloration :  Back  and  sides  very  dark  olive  brown,  the  back  with  a 
slaty  tinge,  the  sides  often  with  some  faint  purplish ;  sides  paler  below; 
the  belly  and  lower  parts  of  head  white.  Each  scale  on  the  dorsal 
region  with  the  basal  half  dark.  Head  colored  like  the  body;  maxillary 
brownish,  no  bluish  streak  on  preorbital.  Vertical  fins  dark  brownish; 
the  spinous  dorsal  olive  brown  with  a  narrow  dark  streak  at  base  and 
tip;  anal  with  the  margin  of  its  first  3  rays  white;  pectorals  olivaceons 
brown;  ventrals  dark  brownish,  becoming  reddish  at  base.  Inside  of 
mouth  reddish  yellow.  Young  with  the  margin  of  spinous  dorsal,  and 
most  of  anal  black. 

This  species  is  very  abundant  in  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan.  It  reaches 
a  weight  of  15  pounds,  and  as  a  food-fish  ranks  high,  little  below  the 
^^Pargo  CoUradoP    It  is  known  to  the  fishermen  as  ^*'Fargo  prietoj" 

The  species  of  Lutjanus  found  at  Mazatlan  may  be  thus  compared: 

id.  Vomerine  teeth  forming  an  anchor-shaped  patch,  the  band  prolonged  backward  on 
the  median  line;  body  rather  deep,  the  back  somewhat  elevated. 
h.  Second  anal  spine  shoi'ter  than  third;  soft  fins  rather  high;  teeth  weak;  snoot 
moderate ;  scales  above  lateral  line  forming  oblique  series;  a  temporal  as  well 
as  an  occipital  band  of  scales;  dorsal  spines  slender;  pectoral  fin  loug;  poir 
terior  nostril  oblong.  Color  red ;  a  large  black  blotch  on  lateral  lino  IxJow 
last  dorsal  spines;  back  and  sides  with  rows  of  dark  spots  foUowing  theseQes 
of  scales ;  fins  reddish. 

GUTTATC8.* 

lib.  Second  anal  spine  longer  than  third ;  teeth  strong,  the  upper  canines  veiy  laige; 
snout  long  and  pointed,  the  preorbital  broad ;  scales  above  lateral  line  formlDg 
series  parallel  with  the  lateral  line ;  one  narrow  occipital  band  of  scales ;  dorsal 
spines  strong ;  pectoral  fin  long ;  posterior  nostril  slit-like.  Color  brownish, 
with  faint  silvery  streaks  along  the  rows  of  scales  on  sides;  a  light  blue  stieak 
along  preorbital  and  suborbital  usually  interrupted  and  often  extending  on 

the  opercle;  fins  mostly  pale ARGEXTiviTTATUS.t 

aa.  Vomerine  teeth  forming  a  crescent-shaped  patch,  without  prolongation  on  the 
median  line. 

*  Mesoprion  guitatus  Steindachner,  Ichthyol.  Notiz.  ix,  18, 1869,  taf.  viii.  Mazatlan 
(Steind, ;  Gilh,))  Panama  (Gi{(.).  This  species  has  been  erroneously  confounded  with 
the  West  Indian  X.  synagria  (L)  J.  &  G.  (=  MnoprUm  uninotains  C.  &  V.),  a  species 
not  yet  known  from  the  Pacific. 

t  Mesoprion  argentivittatus  Peters,  Berlin.  Monatsber.  1869,  704.  Mazatlan  (Peten; 
Gilb. ) ;  Acapulco  ( Gilb. ),  Panama  ( Gilb, ).  This  species  has  been  confounded  with  the 
closely-related  L.  caxis  (M,  griseus  C.  &  V. )  of  the  Atlantic.  The  latter  is  best  disUn- 
gnished  by  the  direction  of  the  rows  of  scales  above  the  lateral  line,  which  are  not 
throughout  parallel  with  the  latter. 
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0.  Scales  above  the  lateral  line  formiDg  oblique  series;  teeth  very  strong;  lower 
jaw  with  about  8  canines,  which  are  not  much  smaller  than  the  canines  of  the 
upper  jaw ;  posterior  nostril  nearly  round  ;  a  narrow  occipital  band  of  scales; 
anal  spines  graduated ;  dorsal  spines  ten,  rather  slender ;  pectoral  shortish, 
not  nearly  reaching  anal ;  soft  rays  rather  low ;  body  rather  elongate,  the  back 
not  arched.    Color  dark  brown ;  ventrals  and  anal  largely  blackish . .  Prieto. 

oe.  Scales  above  the  lateral  line  forming  horizontal  series  parallel  with  the  lateral 
line;  teeth  rather  strong;  the  large  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  not  cauine-like, 
much  smaller  than  the  upper  canines ;  posterior  nostril  oblong ;  occipital 
band  of  scales  very  narrow. 
d.  Body  rather  deep,  the  depth  about  equal  to  length  of  head ;  scales  rather 
small  and  firm,  in  five  series  above  lateral  line ;  second  anal  spine  larger  than 
third;  dorsal  spines  ten,  rather  low  and  strong ;  soft  rays  of  dorsal  and  aual 
high ;  pectorals  long,  about  reaching  anal.    Color  red,  dusky  above ;  a  short 

blue  streak  on  suborbitals;  anal  and  ventrals  largely  dusky Colorado. 

dd.  Body  elongate,  the  back  not  elevated,  the  depth  less  than  length  of  head ; 
scales  large  and  rather  thin,  in  four  series  above  lateral  line ;  dorsal  spines 
eleven,  high  and  slender ;  second  anal  spine  smaller  than  third ;  soft  dorsal 
and  anal  low ;  pectorals  much  longer  than  ventrals,  but  not  reaching  vent. 
Color  brown,  with  broad  silvery  stripes  along  the  rows  of  scales ;  young  with 

silvery  bars;  lower  fins  dusky Aratits.* 

aaa.  Vomerine  teeth  unknown  ;  body  elongate,  the  depth  less  than  length  of  head ; 
second  anal  spine  longer  than  third  ;  dorsal  spines  ten,  low ;  pectorals  very 
short,  not  longer  than  ventrals;  scales  rather  small.  Color  purplish-brown, 
the  centers  of  the  scales  paler ;  body  with  nine  faint  vertical  bars ;  upper  fins 
edged  with  dusky ;  base  of  pectoral  dark No\^MFASCiATU8.t 

19.  Bfficropogon  ectenea,  sp.  nov.    (28295,  29538,  28336,  28361.) 

Head  3J  in  length  {3%  with  caudal) ;  depth  3J  (4|).  Length  (28295) 
16i  inches.  D.X-I,  25  or  X-I,245  A.  II,  7  or  II,  85  scales  7-53-13; 
tabes  of  lateral  line  54. 

Body  rather  elongate,  slenderer  than  in  M.  undulatusj  moderately 
compressed,  the  back  little  elevated;  anterior  i)rofile  straightish  or 
slightly  nndulate.  Head  long,  rather  low,  the  snout  long,  and  abruptly 
truncate  at  the  tip,  which  projects  but  little  beyond  the  premaxillaries. 
Mouth  nearly  horizontal,  the  lower  jaw  included,  the  maxillary  barely 
reaching  to  opposite  fipont  of  eye;  its  length  3^  in  head.  Teeth  in 
rather  broad  bauds,  the  anterior  in  upper  jaw  little  enlarged. 

Snout  with  the  usual  lobes  and  pores  at  tip,  its  length  3^  in  head ;  chin 
with  5  large  pores ;  about  four  small  barbels  on  the  inner  edge  of  each 
dentary  bone  anteriorly.  These  are  rather  shorter  than  the  posterior 
nostril,  which  is  oblong  and  much  longer  than  the  anterior  nostril. 

Eye  rather  large,  6  in  head,  IJ  in  interorbital  width,  a  little  more 
than  half  snout,  a  little  less  than  preorbital  width.  Preopercle  with 
numerous  rather  strong  teeth  above  the  angle  which  has  two  large. 


* ^eaoprian  aratus  GUnther,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1864,  145.  Mazatlan  (Gilh.); 
Panta  Arenas (GiZ6.);  Chiapam(G«Ar.);  Panama  (G/Ar.,  Gilb,), 

\Lutjanu9novemf<i8ciaiu8  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil  a.  1862:  Mesoprion  inermis  Ber- 
lin. Monatsber.  1869,705.  Cape  San  Lucas  (GiZI);  Mazatlan  (Peters).  Not  obtained 
by  Mr.  Gilbert. 
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strongly -divergent  teeth;  the  lower  of  these  is  directed  obliquely  down- 
ward.   Gill-rakers  short.    Pseudobranchiae  well  developed. 

Scales  of  moderate  size,  those  on  the  breast  little  reduced.  No  scateft 
on  the  dorsal  or  anal,  except  a  basal  series.  Caudal  largely  scaly; 
about  20  scales  in  an  oblique  series  from  front  of  anal  upward  to  spin* 
ous  dorsal;  18  from  vent  upward  to  soft  dorsal.  Lateral  line  becoming 
straight  well  in  advance  of  anal. 

Spinous  dorsal  high,  not  higher  than  in  M.  undulatusy  its  third  spine 
not  very  much  shorter  than  the  fourth.  Third  spine  varying  in  length, 
about  2  in  head  (If  to  2J) ;  all  the  spines  freely  flexible ;  longest  soft 
ray  34  in  head.  Caudal  slightly  double-concave,  the  upper,  middle,  and 
lower  rays  about  equal,  If  in  head ;  lower  rays  shorter  in  young  sped- 
mens;  anal  small,  ending  well  in  advance  of  posterior  ray  of  dorsal; 
second  anal  spine  rather  small,  its  length  3f  in  head ;  longest  soft  ray 
2J  in  head.  Pectoral  fin  very  long  and  pointed,  reaching  past  ventrals, 
but  not  to  vent,  its  length  1^  in  head.  Ventrals  with  the  first  ray 
filamentous;  1|  in  head,  without  filament. 

Color  grayish  silvery,  without  brassy  tinge ;  dorsal  region  and  sides 
above  lower  edge  of  pectorals  marked  with  dark  streaks  extending 
obliquely  upward  and  backward  along  the  series  of  scales.  Besides 
these,  about  ten  short  oblique  dark  bars  extending  downward  and  for- 
ward, crossing  the  arched  portion  of  the  lateral  line,  the  longest  of  these 
about  as  long  as  snout ;  lining  of  gill-cavity  blackish ;  peritoneum  pale; 
fins  all  yellowish,  the  tip  of  spinous  dorsal  blackish ;  upper  edge  of 
pectoral  and  border  of  soft  dorsal  dusky ;  region  above  and  below  base 
of  pectoral  with  dark  punctulations. 

This  species  is  rather  common  at  Mazatlan,  where  it  is  known  as 
"  Corhina.^  It  was  not  noticed  at  Panama,  where  its  place  is  taken  by 
the  closely  related  Micrapogon  altipinnis.  It  is  closely  allied  to  Miero- 
pogon  undulatm  (L.)  C.  &  V.,  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  differing  in  its  more 
elongate  body,  rather  larger  scales,  &c.  The  color  and  number  of  fin 
rays  are  also  somewhat  different  in  the  two  species.  From  if.  altipinnis, 
to  which  it  is  still  more  closely  allied,  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  smaller 
scales  and  greater  number  of  dorsal  rays. 

20.  Sdaena  Idstla,  Bp.  nov.    (28182,  28228,  28275,  28368,  29666,  29613,  29615, 29775, 
29790.) 

Subgenus  Bairdiella  Gill. 

Body  elongate,  compressed,  the  back  a  little  elevated;  snout  very 
short,  compressed,  and  rather  blunt,  4  in  head;  mouth  moderately  wide, 
oblique ;  lower  jaw  somewhat  included ;  maxillary  reaching  vertical  from 
posterior  margin  of  pupil,  2f  in  head;  upper  jaw  with  a  narrow  band  of 
villiform  teeth  and  an  external  series  of  somewhat  larger  teeth ;  lower 
jaw  with  a  single  series  of  teeth  smaller  than  the  enlarged  teeth  of  upper 
jaw  and  more  close-set;  in  front  this  series  broadens  into  a  narrowband. 
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Chin  with  4  pores;  premaxillaries  on  the  level  of  lower  part  of  pupil 
projecting  beyond  snout.  Interorbital  region  slightly  depressed.  Gill- 
rakers  long  and  strong,  about  &-17  in  number.  Preopercle  with  its 
lower  edge  smooth,  the  posterior  edge  armed  with  distinct  spines,  the 
three  spines  nearest  the  angle  much  the  longest,  the  lowest  directed 
yertically  downward  and  somewhat  forward.  Eye  large,  it«  diameter 
slightly  less  than  length  of  snout  and  than  interorbital  width,  4§  in  length 
of  head.  Scales  rather  small;  series  of  small  scales  on  membrane  of 
dorsal  and  anal;  lateral  line  little  arched,  becoming  straight  opposite 
interval  between  vent  and  anal. 

Spinous  dorsal  high,  the  spines  all  very  slender,  weak,  and  flexible, 
more  slender  than  in  other  species  of  this  subgenus;  the  third  and  fourth 
about  equal,  much  longer  than  the  others,  the  upper  margin  of  the  flu 
very  oblique;  the  longest  spine  about  seven-tenths  length  of  head,  much 
longer  than  the  soft  rays,  which  are  about  3^  in  head. 

Second  anal  spine  exceedingly  strong.  If  in  head,  about  four-fifths 
length  of  fourth  dorsal  spine,  and  about  as  long  as  first  soft  ray  of  anal; 
middle  rays  of  caudal  slightly  produced,  1^  in  head,  the  fin  subtruncate. 
Yentrals  long,  their  length  more  than  half  the  distance  from  their  baae 
to  origin  of  anal.  Pectorals  not  reaching  vertical  from  tips  of  ventrals, 
about  equal  to  them  in  length,  1^  in  head. 

Head  3f  in  length  (4  with  caudal);  depth  Sf  (4^).  D.  X-1, 25;  A. II, 
8;  scales  9-62-15;  Lat.  1.  with  52  tubes. 

Color  grayish  silvery  above,  silvery  on  sides  and  below ;  dorsal  region 
with  faint  streaks  produced  by  darker  centers  of  the  scales.  Spinous 
dorsal  blackish,  darker  on  membrane  of  first  spine,  the  soft  portion  as 
well  as  the  caudal  yellowish-dusky.  Ventrals  and  pectorals  pale,  each 
with  a  faint  yellowish  blotch;  axil  of  pectoral  black  above;  anal  pale. 

This  species  differs  from  Scicena  armata  (Bairdiella  armata  Gill  = 
Garvina  acutirostris  Steindachner)  in  the  much  longer  and  more  slender 
dorsal  spines,  as  well  as  in  various  details  of  form.  The  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  also  quite  different. 

8.  idstia  is  very  common  at  Mazatlan,  where  it  is  known  as  ^^Corbineta^, 
It  reaches  an  average  length  of  6  inches,  and  is  little  valued  as  a  food- 
fish.    Many  specimens  were  obtained. 

21.  Scazxis  perrioo,  sp.  nov.  (28328  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.) 
Subgenus  Memistoma*  Sw.;  allied. to  8.  chhrodon  Jenyns. 
Body  robust,  deep,  compressed;  top  of  head  with  a  very  large  adipose 
hump.  Teeth  green ;  no  pointed  teeth  at  angle  of  mouth ;  upper  lip  cover- 
ing about  half  the  surface  of  the  upper  dentary  plate ;  lower  lip  covering 
base  only  of  lower  dentary  plate.  Cheeks  with  two  rows  of  scales,  the 
lower  of  four,  tbe  upper  of  five ;  lower  limb  of  preopercle  wholly  naked. 
Caudal  fin  somewhat  rounded,  its  lobes  not  produced.  Pectoral  fin 
three-fourths  length  of  head ;  ventrals  inserted  under  front  of  pectorals. 

*HeMi9Uyma  Swainson,  l&39=P8eudo9car%8  Bleeker,  1861. 
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Coloration  in  life:  light  brownish,  with  some  greenish  shading  on  sides 
and  bluish-green  on  caudal  peduncle ;  fins  all  bright  blue ;  snout  and 
forehead  bluish ;  orbits  surrounded  by  radiating  dots  and  dashes  of 
green.  In  spirits:  a  yellowish  area  below  and  in  front  of  eye;  upper 
edge  of  dorsal  and  lower  edges  of  caudal,  anal,  and  veutrals  yellowish, 
as  is  the  lower  side  of  the  head. 
Head,  3  in  length  5  depth,  2i.  D.  IX,  10 ;  A.  II,  9 ;  Lat.  1.  24 
This  species  is  very  common  in  the  rocks  about  Mazatlan,  where  it  is 
called  Lora  or  FerricOj  both  words  meaning  parrot.  It  is  seldom  caught 
and  is  not  eaten.  One  specimen,  23  inches  in  length,  was  procured,  and 
is  the  type  of  the  species. 

22.  Pomacanthus  crescentaliB,  sp.  HOY.    (28139.) 

Subgenus  Famaeanthodes  Gill}  allied  to  Foniacanthtis  zonipectus  (Gill) 
Gthr. 

Body  broadly  ovate,  with  short  and  slender  caudal  peduncle.  HeiMi 
deeper  than  long,  the  profile  very  steep  and  uneven;  a  bulge  above 
the  occiput,  another  above  the  eye,  and  another  at  the  premaxillahes, 
the  interspaces  between  these  concave.  Eye  broader  than  preorbital, 
3^  in  head  (in  the  largest  specimen),  its  diameter  half  the  width  of  the 
cheeks  below  it.  Eyes  proportionally  larger  in  smaller  specimens.  Ver- 
tical limb  of  preopercle  minutely  serrate,  the  spine  at  the  angle  aboat 
as  long  as  pupil.  Mouth  small,  with  broad  bands  of  setiform  teeth  as 
in  other  species.  Length  of  mandible  half  greater  than  diameter  of  eye. 
Gill-rakers  very  short ;  gill-membranes  narrowly  joined  to  the  isthmus. 

Dorsal  spines  rapidly  graduated,  the  last  (eleventh)  spine  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  length  of  head,  three-fifths  thfe  height  of  the  soft  rays 
of  dorsal.  Anal  spines  long,  stronger  than  those  of  dorsal,  rapidly  grad- 
uated. Soft  rays  of  anal  lower  than  those  of  dorsal,  the  outline  ef  tbe 
fin  rounded.  Soft  dorsal  highest  towards  the  front,  the  rays  more  rap- 
idly shortened  posteriorly  than  those  of  anal.  Caudal  peduncle  deeper 
than  long,  the  fin  somewhat  rounded.  Pectoral  fins  short,  reaching 
scarcely  past  vent,  a  little  shorter  than  head.  Yentrals  elongate,  the 
first  ray  filamentous;  the  fin  one- third  longer  than  head,  reaching  third 
anal  spine. 

Head  everywhere  scaly,  the  scales  of  head,  breast,  and  front  of  back, 
very  small;  anteriorly  reduced  to  shagreen-like  rougbness,  as.in  Poma- 
canthtcs  arcxiatus.  Scales  of  body  irregular  in  size,  very  rough ;  large 
and  small  ones  closely  intermixed. 

Head  3J  in  length ;  depth  1  J.    D.  XI-23 ;  A.  Ill,  22 ;  Lat.  1.  ca.  70. 

Color  brownish- black,  becoming  pure  black  on  dorsal  and  anal  fins; 
top  of  head  with  a  median  line  of  bright  yellow  which  divides  on  the 
snout,  a  branch  passing  down  on  each  side  of  mouth,  the  two  meetiug, 
or  nearly  meeting,  on  the  throat ;  a  small  white  spot  on  chin ;  side^  with 
five  very  distinct  narrow  bright  yellow  cross-bars,  strongly  convex  for- 
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wards ;  the  first  from  front  of  dorsal,  touching  posterior  margin  of  orbit, 
extending  along  preopercle  to  base  of  spine,  then  turning  abruptly  back- 
wards, the  two  meeting  on  belly  immediately  in  front  of  ventral  fins ; 
the  second  from  immediately  in  front  of  anal  base,  in  a  strong  curve 
behind  base  of  pectorals,  reaching  dorsal  at  base  of  seventh  and  eighth 
spines,  thence  narrowed  and  continued  backwards  on  the  fin;  the  third 
extends  from  eighth  and  ninth  soft  rays  of  dorsal  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
of  the  anal,  the  fourth  from  end  of  dorsal  base  to  end  of  anal  base,  the 
two  latter  bands  much  curved  and  continued  backwards  on  dorsal  and 
anal  fins,  the  attenuated  ends  sometimes  blue ;  the  fifth  bar  crosses  the 
caudal  near  its  base,  and  runs  back  on  fin  above  and  below.  Between 
these  yellow  bars  and  parallel  with  them  are  numerous  narrow  blue 
lines.  Dorsal  blue-edged  anteriorly,  this  color  a  backward  continuation 
of  the  first  bands.  Caudal  translucent  with  a  vertical  series  of  short 
linear  black  blotches. 

This  opecies  is  said  by  the  fishermen  to  be  common  among  the  rocks 
in  Mazatlan  Harbor,  and  is  called  by  them  Muneca.  But  two  specimens 
were  seen  by  the  collector.  Several  others  were  afterwards  obtained  at 
Panama,. where  it  is  very  common. 

23.  Ctobiesoz  zebra,  sp.  nov.    (29250.) 

Body  comparatively  very  long  and  narrow,  the  greatest  width  about 
one-fifth  the  total  length.  Head  narrow,  depressed,  its  width  about  4^ 
times  in  length  of  body.  Eye  small,  its  diameter  about  half  interorbital 
width.  Opercular  spine  well  developed.  Ventral  disk  nearly  as  long 
as  head.  Mouth  rather  small,  anterior,  maxillary  reaching  front  of  eye. 
Incisors  of  lower  jaw  nearly  horizontal,  rather  broad,  three-lobed  at  tip, 
the  middle  cusp  the  longer.  Upper  teeth  much  smaller,  the  median 
ones  compressed,  blunt,  close  set,  a  little  shorter  than  the  lateral  teeth 
and  with  dentate  edges ;  one  or  two  series  of  small  teeth  close  behind 
them.  Anal  beginning  under  middle  of  dorsal;  the  distance  from  inser- 
tion of  dorsal  to  base  of  caudal  is  contained  3§  in  length;  pectoral  half 
as  long  as  head ;  caudal  truncate  with  rounded  angles. 

Head  S%  in  length;  depth  nearly  8.    D.  7 ;  A.  6. 

Back  with  five  dark  cross-bars  about  as  wide  as  the  interspaces,  three 
of  them  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin,  the  two  anterior  much  broader  and 
more  distinct  than  the  others ;  these  bars  are  all  distinct  on  the  baek, 
fading  on  the  sides,  which  are  often  vaguely  clouded  with  dark ;  the 
color  of  these  dark  bars  varies  from  reddish-brown  to  black,  and  that 
of  the  interspaces  from  olivaceous  to  light  pink  and  bright  rose-red;  top 
of  head  bright  red,  marbled  with  light  slaty-bluish;  a  black  blotch  on 
opercle,  and  two  very  distinct  black  cross  spots,  one  on  each  side  of 
median  line,  forming  the  front  of  first  dorsal  bar;  sometimes  cheeks> 
with  2  or  3  pale  bluish  streaks ;  dorsal,  pectoral,  and  caudal  more  or 
less  shaded  with  dusky ;  lower  fins  pale ;  usually  a  dark  bar  at  base  of 
eaadal  and  one  across  middle  of  the. fin. 
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Very  abundant  in  the  rocky  tide-pools  around  Mazatlan,  hiding  nnder 
the  numerous  sea-urchins.  About  30  specimens  were  collected,  the 
largest  nearly  3  inches  long. 

24.  Gtobiesoz:  eoA,  sp.  nov.    (29247.) 

Body  comparatively  short,  stout,  and  nanpw,  the  head  rather  broAd, 
but,  as  well  as  the  body,  much  less  depressed  than  in  6.  ertfthropg; 
the  width  of  the  head  less  than  its  length,  contained  3%  times  in 
body;  incisors  serrate  or  tricuspid,  the  teeth  as  in  0.  zebra.  Eye 
moderate,  about  1^  in  interorbital  space,  which  is  about  3^  in  head. 
Pectoral  about  one-half  length  of  head.  Ventral  disk  shorter  than  head. 
Distance  from  base  of  caudal  to  front  of  dorsal  3^  in  total  length.  Cau- 
dal truncate.  Head  3  in  length ;  depth  5^.  D.  6 ;  A.  6.  Bright  rosy 
red,  sometimes  made  dusky  above  with  black  points ;  back  with  firom 
one  to  three  faint  dark  bars ;  three  dark  lines  downwards  and  backwards 
i^om  orbit,  and  usually  one  or  two  more  on  the  opercle ;  caudal  usually 
with  a  reddish  bar  at  base  and  a  dusky  one  towards  tip;  fins  otherwise 
nearly  plain. 

Very  abundant  in  the  rock-pools,  where  it  is  nearly  always  found,  in 
company  with  G.  zebra,  hiding  under  the  sea-urchins.  The  largest  ex- 
amples seen  are  about  1^  inches  long. 

25.  Gk>bieBoz  erythrops^  sp.  nov.    (29248.) 

Head  scarcely  longer  than  broad,  proportionately  very  broad  and 
depressed,  its  breadth  three  times  in  total.  Incisors  in  both  jaws  entire 
and  rather  broad,  the  lateral  teeth,  as  usual,  pointed ;  no  canines.  Eyes 
very  large,  considerably  wider  than  the  narrow  interorbital  area,  3J  in 
head;  interorbital  area  nearly  5  in  head.  Ventral  disk  a  little  longer 
than  head,  2§  in  body.  Pectoral  about  one-third  length  of  head.  Dis- 
tance from  front  of  dorsal  to  caudal,  3f  in  body.  Caudal  truncate  with 
rounded  edges. 

Head  2J;  depth  6.    D.  6;  A.  6. 

Light  olivaceous;  body  with  three  or  four  bars  of  cherry  red;  head 
marbled  with  red;  eyes  intensely  cherry  red,  their  upper  border  bhickish; 
fins  pale,  the  upper  mottled  with  reddish ;  caudal  barred  with  red. 

But  two  specimens,  1^  inches  long,  taken  in  a  rock -pool;  evidently  rare. 
A  specimen  of  this  species  from  the  Tres  Marias  Islands,  is  in  the  col- 
lection at  Woodward's  Gardens,  San  Francisco. 

26.  Gk>biefloz  adnstoA,  sp.  dov.    (29249.) 

Head  and  body  broad  and  flat,  much  depressed;  width  of  head 
nearly  equal  to  its  length,  3§  in  body.  Incisors  in  middle  of  lower  jaw 
broad,  entire;  those  in  upper  jaw  narrow,  blunt,  little  compressed, 
entire,  shorter  than  the  lateral  teeth ;  behind  these  two  or  three  series 
of  smaller  teeth.  Eyes  rather  large,  separated  by  a  broad  interorbital 
space,  which  is  one-third  the  length  of  the  head  and  about  half  greater 
than  diameter  of  eye.    Opercular  spine  sharp.    Pectoral  shorty  about  half 
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length  of  head ;  ventral  disk  as  long  as  head ;  distance  from  base  of 
candal  to  front  of  dorsal  equaling  three-tenths  of  the  length;  caudal 
rounded  behind. 

Head  3  in  length ;  depth  5J.    D.  9 ;  A.  7. 

Brown,  banded  with  blackish  on  body,  the  head  marbled  with  darker 
brown ;  front  of  dorsal  black,  the  fins  dusky  with  dark  points. 

Three  specimens,  the  largest  about  2  inches  long,  were  obtained  in  a 
tide-pool  at  Mazatlan.    The  species  is  evidently  not  common. 

37.  Qobioaoma  Eosterurum,  sp.  nov.    (29245.) 

Body  long,  slender,  its  greatest  depth  less  than  greatest  depth  of 
head.  Head  long,  slender  j  mouth  large,  the  lower  jaw  projecting  5 
maxillary  extending  slightly  beyond  posterior  edge  of  orbit.  Eye 
rather  large,  longer  than  snout,  3^  in  head ;  the  interorbital  space  nar- 
rower than  the  pupil.  Teeth  small,  in  villiform  bands,  the  outer  in  the 
upper  jaw  slightly  enlarged.  Snout  rather  pointed,  subconical,  the 
profile  not  very  gibbous.  Spinous  dorsal  high,  the  spines  slender,  the 
anterior  filamentous,  its  height  considerably  more  than  greatest  <lepth 
of  body.  Ventrals  If  in  length  of  head;  pectorals  short,  half  length 
of  head.    Caudal  f  length  of  head,  skin  wholly  naked. 

Head  3J  in  length ;  depth  6§ ;  D.  lV-10 ;  A.  12.  Olivaceous,  vaguely 
barred,  everywhere  closely  punctate  with  darker,  even  the  belly  not 
pale;  lower  parts  of  head  thickly  punctate  with  dark  dots  like  the 
Bides ;  sides  of  body  and  head  with  some  faint  pale  spots ;  caudal  with 
two  distinct  black  lengthwise  bands,  its  upper  and  lower  edges  white, 
the  middle  part  colored  like  the  body ;  dorsal  and  anal  largely  blaek, 
with  pale  edgings ;  pectorals  and  ventrals  dusky. 

A  single  specimen  about  IJ  inches  long  was  taken  with  a  seine  in  the 
Astillero  at  Mazatlan. 

28.  ClinuB  zonifer,  Bp.  nov.    (28122.) 

Subgenus  Labroaomus  Swainson;  allied  to  Clinua  delalandi  C.  &  V. 

Form  rather  stout,  compressed ;  snout  not  very  short,  rather  pointed, 
the  profile  gibbous  above  the  eyes,  thence  declining  straight  to  the  tip 
of  the  snout ;  mouth  rather  small,  the  maxillary  reaching  front  of  eye ; 
eye  large,  3^  in  head,  as  long  as  snout ;  small  slender  cirri  above  the 
eyes,  and  a  fringe  of  rather  long  filaments  at  the  nape  rather  longer 
than  the  orbital  cirri.  Outline  of  ^(pinous  dorsal  emarginate ;  first  spine 
a  little  longer  than  eye,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  progressively 
shortened,  the  fifth  again  longer;  the  eiglith  to  eleventh  spines  are  the 
longest,  thence  gradually  decreasing  to  the  next  to  the  last,  which  is 
much  shorter  than  the  last ;  soft  dorsal  rays  considerably  higher  than 
the  spines,  the  longest  about  one-half  length  of  head.  Anal  long,  not 
very  high,  the  membrane  deeply  notched  between  all  but  the  last  six 
rays,  which  are  the  highest.    Pectorals  five-sixths  length  of  head; 
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ventrals  as  long  as  from  snout  to  edge  of  preopercle.  Belly  naked  an- 
teriorly ;  the  scales  small,  cycloid  5  lateral  line  complete. 

Head  3 J  in  length ;  depth  4^.    D.  XIX,  9 ;  A.  II,  19  5  Lat  1.  53. 

Color  olivaceous,  darker  above,  much  mottled  and  speckled  with  clear 
dark  brown;  sides  with  five  distinct  irregular  dark  brown'bars,  extend- 
ing from  base  of  dorsal  to  level  of  lower  margin  of  pectoral,  their  lower 
edges  connected  by  a  vague  undulating  longitudinal  band ;  a  blackish 
blotch  on  occipital  region,  and  black  blotches  on  cheeks,  opercles,  and 
before  base  of  pectoral;  opercle  with  several  narrow  pinkish  sti'eaks; 
head  below  with  naiTow  streaks  formed  by  series  of  dark  brown  spots; 
an  interrupted  brown  bar  across  lower  jaw ;  belly  unspotted ;  ventrals 
pale;  other  fins  all  barred  with  narrow  series  of  dark  brown  dots;  anal 
somewhat  dusky. 

Clinus  zonifer  is  the  most  abundant  denizen  of  the  rock-pools  aroupd 
Mazatlan,  with  the  single  exception  of  Qobim  sopurator,  and  rejiches  a 
length  of  about  three  inches.  This  is  the  species  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Lockington  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.  1881, 114)  as  Clinus  phillipi 
Steind.,  from  the  Gulf  of  California. 

29.  Tripterygiam  oarminale,  sp.  no  v.    (28118.) 

Body  rather  slender,  heavy  forwants,  rapidly  tapering  behind.  Head 
short,  the  snout  low  and  rather  pointed,  the  profile  straight  and  steep 
from  the  snout  to  opposite  the  front  of  the  eyes,  there  forming  an  angle 
and  extending  backwards  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  Eyes  very  large, 
longer  than  snout,  3  in  head,  high  up  and  close  together.  Mouth  wide, 
the  jaws  subequal,  the  maxillary  extending  backwiirds  to  front  of  pupil. 
Teeth  moderate,  essentially  as  in  species  of  ClintiSj  those  of  the  outer 
series  enlarged.  No  evident  cirri  on  the  head.  Scales  on  body  of  mod- 
erate size,  ctenoid,  the  edges  strongly  pectinate;  belly  naked;  lateral 
line  extending  to  opposite  last  ray  of  soft  dorsal,  aiscending  anteriorly 
but  without  convex  curve.  DorsaW  three,  the  first  and  second  con- 
tiguous, the  second  and  third  well  separated;  first  dorsal  of  three 
spines,  the  first  of  which  is  the  highest  and  about  as  long  as  diameter 
"  of  eye ;  the  second  dorsal  of  higher  and  slenderer  spines,  the  anterior 
the  highest,  the  longest  about  equaling  gi'eAtest  depth  of  body;  soft 
dorsal  shorter  and  a  little  lower  than  second  spinous  dorsal.  Gandal 
small.  Anal  long,  beginning  nearly  under  middle  of  spinous  dorsal 
Pectoral  long,  longer  than  head,  reaching  much  past  front  of  anal. 
Ventral  three-fourths  length  of  head. 

Head  3|  in  length;  depth  about  5^.  D.  III-XII,  9;  A.  IT,  17;  Lat 
1.  40. 

Color  light  brownish,  with  four  dark  brown  cross-bars  on  sides,  about 
as  wide  as  the  interspaces,  which  are  marked  with  more  or  less  reddish 
and  with  some  lighter  spots;  belly  pale;  space  behind  pectoral  dark; 
a  dark  bar  downward  and  one  forward  from  eye.  First  dorsal  mottled 
with  darker^  second  and  third  dorsals  nearly  plain ;  a  narrow  dark  b:ur 
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at  base  of  caudal,  and  a  broader  one  towards  tip,  the  fin  sometimes 
entirely  black,  pectorals  somewhat  bai*red ;  lower  fins  plain. 

This  species  is  represented  in  our  collection  by  four  specimens,  each 
about  1^  inches  long,  taken  from  a  deep  tide-pool  at  Mazatlan. 

do.  Salazlas  chloBtiotUB»  sp.  oov.    (28117.) 

Body  moderately  elongart;e,  compre^ssed,  thahead  short,  blunt,  almost 
globular,  about  as  broad  as  deep,  and  a  little  longer  than  broad.  Mouth 
inferior,  without  lateral  cleft,  the  lower  jaw  included;  width  of  cleft  of 
mouth  two- thirds  length  of  head.  Teeth  small,  weak,  finely  pectinate; 
canine  teeth  small,  not  so  long  as  diameter  of  pupil.  Supraorbital 
cuTUs  divided  in  four,  its  height  three-fourths  that  of  the  eye.  .  Eye  3^ 
in  head.  Interorbital  space  channelled,  narrower  than  eye.  Maxillary 
extending  to  behind  middle  of  eye.  Ko  crest  on  top  of  head.  First 
dorsal  low  and  even,  its  spines  rather  slender,  the  last  spines  short, 
scarcely  connected  by  membrane  with  the  soft  rays ;  soft  dorsal  well 
separated  from  caudal.  Caudal  subtruncate,  with  rounded  angles. 
Anal  lower  than  soft  dorsal,  with  a  little  longer  base.  Pectorals  a  little 
longer  than  head;  ventrals  about  half  as  long. 

Head  4^  in  length ;  depth  6J;  D.  XII-15 ;  A.  15. 

Color  in  life:  Olive  brown  above,  lighter  below;  five  broad  dark  bars 
from  dorsal  fin  to  middle  of  sides,  each  terminating  above  on  the  fin,  and 
below  on  sides  in  a  pair  of  black  spots ;  sometimes  only  the  spots  are  dis- 
tinguishable, the  bars  being  obscure;  sides  below  spinous  dorsal  with 
numerous  black  specks,  and  with  numerous  oblong  spots  of  bright  sil- 
very; sometimes  a  silvery  streak  from  upper  portion  of  base  of  pec- 
torals to  base  of  caudal ;  a  broad  salmon-colored  streak  on  each  side 
of  ventral  line;  sometimes  the  space  between  the  silvery  lateral  band 
and  the  base  of  the  anal  is  darker,  the  vertical  bars  again  appearing  as 
pairs  of  black,  vertical  blotches.  Head  yellowish  olive,  darker  above 
and  reticulated  with  narrow  brown  lines,  these  appearing  as  parallel 
bars  on  the  upper  lip  and  radiating  fr^m  the  median  line  on  the  under 
side  of  the  head.  Vertical  fins  light  grayish,  with  black  spots,  which 
appear  as  wavy  bars  on  the  caudal  fin.  Pectorals  and  ventrals  pale, 
the  former  with  a  yellowish  shade  at  base.  Orbital  tentacles  bright 
red. 

This  species  is  known  from  four  specimens  (the  largest  2J  inches  in 
length),  taken  in  a  deep  rock  pool  at  Mazatlan. 

31.  Fierasfer  arenloola,  sp.nov.    (29244.) 

Body  with  nape  slightly  elevated,  thence  tapering  regularly  to  the 
tail.  Snout  blunt,  rounded,  protruding ;  the  mouth  subinferior,  nearly 
horizontal,  large,  the  lower  jaw  included ;  gape  wide,  the  maxillary  one- 
half  length  of  head,  extending  beyond  the  vertical  from  orbit;  teeth  in 
upper  jaw  very  small,  acute,  in  a  narrow  band,  none  of  them  enlarged ; 
those  in  lower  jaw  and  on  vomer  blunt,  conic,  in  a  wide  band;  those  in 
outer  series  acute;  a  few  on  each  side  of  mandible,  and  two  or  three 
anteriorly  on  vomer  enlarged,  canine-like,  ^g.^.^^^ .^ l^OOgle 
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Gill-openings  very  wide,  the  branchiostegal  membranes  little  united, 
leaving  nearly  all  of  isthmus  uncovered }  the  membranes  united  as  &r 
back  only  as  vertical  from  end  of  maxillary.  Opercle  adherent  above 
the  upper  angle,  which  is  produced  in  a  point  extending  above  the  base 
of  pectorals.  Below  the  angle  the  opercular  margin  runs  very  obUquely 
forwards.  Eye  large,  equaling  length  of  snout,  greater  than  infceror 
bital  width. 

Origin  of  dorsal  fin  distant  from  nape  by  the  length  of  the  head ;  the 
fin  a  very  inconspicuous  fold  anteriorly,  becoming  higher  posteriorly, 
where  the  rays  are  evident.  Anal  well  developed  along  entire  length, 
beginning  immediately  behind  vent  and  running  to  tail ;  it^  rays  visible. 
Caudal  exceedingly  short.  Pectorals  very  well  developed,  more  thaa 
half  length  of  head.    Vent  just  in  front  of  base  of  pectorals. 

Head  6 J  in  length ;  depth  10 J ;  eye  6  in  head. 

Head  and  body  perfectly  translucent^  a  faint  silvery  luster  on  middle 
of  sides  anteriorly ;  a  few  inconspicuous  small  light  yellowish  spots  along 
middle  of  sides  (disappearing  in  alcohol) ;  tip  of  tail  dusky ;  upper  margin 
of  orbit  black. 

A  single  specimen,  3^  inches  long,  was  found  buried  in  the  sand  at 
tow-tide  on  the  beach  of  Mazatlan. 

32.  Etropns  crosaotuBy  gen.  and  sp.  DOT.    (PleuranecHdas,)    (28124.) 

Chab.  gen. — Eyes  and  color  on  the  left  side.  Body  deep,  regularly 
oval.  Head  small ;  mouth  very  small,  the  teeth  close  set,  pointed,  in  a 
single  series,  mo'^tly  on  the  blind  side.  Eyes  narrow,  separated  by  a 
narrow  scaleless  ridge.  Margin  of  preopercle  free.  Ventrals  free  from 
the  anal,  that  of  colored  side  on  ridge  of  abdomen.  Dorsal  beginning 
above  eye ;  caudal  fin  double  truncate;  anal  fin  not  preceded  by  a  spine; 
scales  thin,  ctenoid  on  left  side,  smooth  on  blind  side;  lateral  line  sim- 
ple, nearly  straight.  {sTpov^  abdomen;  :ro£;?,  foot;  the  ventral  being  on 
the  ridge  of  the  abdomen.) 

Chab..  spec— Body  oval,  strongly  compressed,  with  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  curves  nearly  equal ;  both  outlines  strongly  arched  anteriorly. 
Head  very  small;  snout  short;  mouth  very  small,  its  cleft  not  so  long 
as  the  diameter  of  the  orbit.  Teeth  conical,  pointed,  close-set,  strongly 
incurved,  in  a  single  series.  Those  in  the  upper  jaw  on  the  blind  side 
only;  those  in  the  lower  jaw,  on  both  sides.  Eyes  large,  the  lower  in 
advance  of  the  upper,  the  two  separated  by  a  very  naiTow  scaleless 
ridge,  which  extends  backward  above  the  preopercle.  Edge  of  operele 
on  the  blind  side,  with  a  row  of  conspicuous  white  cili».  Upper  nostril 
tnmed  somewhat  to  blind  side;  anterior  nostril  of  left  side,  with  a  very 
slender  cirrus. 

Dorsal  fin  commencing  over  front  of  upper  eye,  its  middle  rays  high- 
est, the  anterior  not  elevated.  Anal  fin  not  preceded  by  a  spine,  its 
middle  rays  highest.  Caudal  fin  very  sharply  double-truncate ;  as  long 
as  head.    Pectorals  short,  that  of  left  side  the  longer,  about  thiee- 
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foarths  length  of  heac 
abdomen;  the  membra 
of  anal.  Ventral  of  bl 
of  the  head,  inserted  f 
Vent  lateral,  with  a  w< 

Scales  thin,  large; 
those  on  the  middle  pa 
cept  snout  and  interorl 
the  basHl  half,  on  color 
sides,  nearly  straight. 

Head  4^  in  length;  c 

Color  hght  olive  brc 
finely  mottled  and  stre 
of  left  side  spotted. 

A  single  specimen,  a 
Astillero  at  Mazatlan. 
Panama. 

33.  Malthe  elater,  sp.  no^ 
Body  very  broad  an 
long,  its  width  If  timei 
raised  above  rest  of  b 
width  of  mouth.  Mou 
orbit.  Snout  very  she 
about  equal  to.  the  in 
firont.  Eye  rather  larg 
orbital  area.  Process 
Skin  covered  with  spi 
their  stellate  bases  in< 
back  and  tail  largest, 
No  spines  on  ocellse  o 
tubercular  plates.  Tai 
anal  so  shrunken  that 
longer  than  ventrals,  t 
longer  than  pectoral,  4 
Color  light  olive,  al 
with  small  round  spots 
and  about  as  wide  as 
l£(rger  than  eye,  on  eac 
central  si)ot  surround 
finally  a  fainter  dark  or 
caudal  yellowish  at  bai 
A  single  specimen  v 
to  the  National  Musei 
were  afterwards  seen  I 
Mazatlan,  and  is  unkm 
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l>Sfil€BIPTieN  OF  A  NJE^T  OWIi  FBOIH  PORTO  BICO. 
By  ROBERT  RIDGITAY. 

ASIO  PORTOBIOENSIS,  Sp.  nOV. 

Sp.  ch. — Above  dasky  brown,  nearly  or  quite  uniform  on  the  dorsal 
region;  the  scapulars,  however,  narrowly  bordei*ed  with  pale  ochraceoos 
or  dull  buff;  feathers  of  the  head  narrowly,  and  those  of  the  nape 
broadly,  edged  with  buffy ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  paler  brown 
or  fawn-color,  the  feathers  marked  near  their  tips  by  a  crescentic  bar 
of  dark  brown.  Tail  deep  ochraceous,  crossed  by  about  five  distinct 
bauds  of  dark  brown,  these  very  narrow  on  the  lateral  rectrices,  but 
growing  gradually  broader  toward  the  intermedise,  which  are  dark 
brown,  with  five  or  six  pairs  of  ochraceous  spots  (corresponding  in  posi- 
tion to  the  ochraceous  interspaces  on  the  other  tail  feathers),  these  siwts 
sometimes  having  a  central  small  brown  blotch.  Wings  with  dark  brown 
prevailing,  but  this  much  broken  by  a  general  and  conspicuous  spotting 
of  ochraceous ;  primaries  crossed  with  bands  of  dark  brown  and  deep 
ochraceous,  the  latter  broadest  on  the  out^r  quills,  the  pictura  of  which 
is  much  as  in  A.  dccipitrinus,  but  with  the  lighter  color  usually  less  ex- 
tended. Face  with  dull,  rather  pale,  ochraceous  prevailing;  this  becom- 
ing nearly  white  exteriorly,  where  bordered,  around  the  side  of  the 
head,  by  a  uniform  dark  brown  post- auricular  bar;  eyes  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  uniform  dusky,  this  broadest  beneath  and  behind  the  eye. 
Lower  parts  pale  ochraceous  or  buff,  the  oris  sum,  anal  region,  tarsi,  and 
tibiae  entirely  immaculate ;  jugulum  and  breast  marked  with  broad 
stripes  of  dull  brown,  the  abdomen,  sides,  and  fianks  with  narrow  stripes 
or  streaks  of  the  same.  Lining  of  the  wing  nearly  immaculate  ochra- 
ceous. Bill  dusky;  iris  yellow.  Wing,  11.25-12.00;  tail,  5.25-5.50; 
culmen,  .70;  tarsus,  1.85-2.00;  middle  toe,  1.20-1.30. 

Hob. — Porto  Rico. 

In  "History  of  North  American  Birds,"  Vol.  Ill,  p.  25,  under  the  head 
of  "  0tu8  hrachyotm^^  reference  was  made  to  tiiis  form  of  the  Short-eared 
Owl,  as  follows :  "A  specimen  from  Porto  Rico  (No.  39643)  is  somewhat 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  dusky  of  the  upper 
parts,  the  unusually  few  and  narrow  stripes  of  the  lower  parts,  t^e 
roundish  ochraceous  spots  on  the  wings,  and  in  having  the  primaries 
barred  to  the  base.  Should  all  other  specimens  from  the  same  region 
agree  in  these  characters,  they  might  form  a  diagnosable  race.  The 
plumage  has  an  abnormal  appearance,  however,  and  I  much  doubt 
whether  others  like  it  will  ever  be  taken.''  That  the  latter  unfortu- 
nate  prediction  was  quit«  unnecessary  is  fully  demonstrated  by  three 
additional  specimens  kindly  sent  me  for  examination  by  Mr.  George 
N.  Lawrence,  all  of  which  closely  resemble  the  one  in  the  National 
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Mnseum  collection.  In  fact,  the  characters  of  the  four  examples  are  so 
uniform  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Porto  Eican  Short-eared  Owl  is  a 
well  marked  local  form,  which,  on  account  of  its  isolation  and  conse- 
quent improbability  of  its  intergradation  with  A.  accipitrtnus^  I  propose 
to  recognize  as  a  distinct  species. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  have  carefully  examined  a  very  large 
series  of  A.  acdpitrinus,  and  have  been  entirely  unable  to  distinguish 
between  continental  specimens  from  any  part  of  the  world.  Examples 
from  Chili,  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  Brazil,  and  Costa  Rica  can  be  per- 
fectly matched  by  others  from  North  America  and  Asia ;  an  example  from 
Costa  Rica  is  almost  exactly  like  one  from  Bey  rout,  Syria ;  another  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  is  undistinguishable  from  certain  American  speci- 
mens, while  there  appears  to  be  no  constant  difference  between  North 
American  specimens  and  those  from  Europe  and  Asia.  As  a  rule,  Eu- 
ropean skins  are  paler  than  North  American  ones ;  but  the  palest  (as 
well  as  the  most  deeply  colored)  examples  I  have  seen  are  from  North 
America.  In  short,  I  find  that  in  a  series  from  any  giv^n  locality,  on 
either  continent,  the  individual  variation  is  greater  than  any  geographi- 
cal variation  in  this  species. 

Although  I  have  not  seen  the  Short-eared  Owl  of  the  Galapagos  {Otfis 
galapagoensia  Gould),  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  that  species. 
The  transverse  bars  on  the  feathers  of  the  lower  parts  and  the  longitu- 
dinal streaks  on  the  legs,  are  features  never  observable  in  A.  acdpitt^intLS 
nor  in  A.  portoricensis.  In  other  respects,  however,  A.  galapagoensis 
appears  to  be  quite  similar  to  the  latter,  but  is  still  darker  colored,  as^ 
well  as  smaller. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  besides  the  common  and  nearly  cosmopolitan 
A.  accipitrinusy  there  are  two  •  well-marked  insular  forms  belonging  to 
the  subgenus  BrackyotuSj  which,  though  in  all  probability  descended 
from  the  same  ancestral  stock,  should,  on  account  of  their  geographical 
isolation,  be  considered,  as  distinct  species.  Compared  with  A.  accipit- 
rinusy  they  differ  from  that  species,  and  from  each  other,  as  follows : 
a.  Legs  entirely  immaculate ;  lower  parts  without  trace  of  transverse 

bars  5  first  primary  much  shorter  than  second. 
1.  A.  ACCiPiTBiNUS.  Dorsal  region  conspicuously  striped  with 
ochraceous  j  outer  webs  of  primaries  with  ochraceous  largely  pre- 
vailing toward  the  ba«e.  Wing  usually  more  than  12.00  inches. 
Hab, — Europe,  Asia,  the  whole  of  continental  America,  and  Sand- 
wich Islands.     (Strongs  Island,  West  Indies!) 

*  A  single  specimen  of  a  Short-eared  Owl  from  Strong's  Island,  West  Indies  (No. 
66235,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mns.),  appears  at  first  glance  to  be  qnite  peculiar  in  coloration,  by 
reason  of  the  general  prevalence  of  ochraceous  above,  the  nearly  uniform  reddish 
ochraceous  of  the  rnnrp  and  upper  tail-coverts,  and  more  nearly  uniform  brownish  of 
the  wing-coverts,  especially  the  smaller  ones.  There  are  also  other  slight  differences, 
appreciable  to  the  eye  but  difficult  to  define,  and  it  may  be  that  the  specimen  in  ques- 
tion merely  represents  one  of  the  many  individual  variations  of  the  common  species. 
I  therefore,  for  the  present  at  least,  refer  it  to  A,  cuxnpitrinuSf  smce  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  predicate  a  local  race  upon  a  single  specimen.  The  measurements  are  as  follows: 
Wing^  11.50;  tail,  5.75;  colmen,  .80;  tarsus,  1.80;  middle  toe,  1.15. 
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2.  A.  PORTOBICENSIS.  Dorsal  region  nearly  uniform  dark  brown; 
outer  webs  of  primaries  with  the  ochraceous  spaces  scarcely  or 
not  at  all  more  extensive  than  the  brown  ones  on  the  ba«al  por- 
tion of  the  quills.    Wing,  11.25-12.00.    Rob.— Porto  Rico. 

ft.  Legs  marked  with  narrow  dusky  streaks ;  lower  parts  with  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  transverse  bars ;  first  primary  scarcely  shorter  than 
the  second. 

3.  A.  GALAPAGOENSis.  Dorsal  region  irregularly  barred  or  trans- 
versely spotted  with  fulvous;,  outer  webs  of  primaries  with  the 
brown  spaces  more  extensive  than  the  fulvous  ones,  on  the  basal 
portion  of  the  quills.    Wing,  11.00.    ffab, — Galapagos  Islands. 

I  am  aware  that  my  conclusions,  as  given  above,  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Sharpe  in  vol.  ii  as  expressed  in 
his  ^'Catalogue  of  the  Striges^^  in  the  British  Museum  (pp.  238,239). 
Mr.  Sharpe  there  arranges  the  specimens  of  A.  accipitrinns  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  collection  under  four  headings,  as  follows:  ^'a.  Asia  aecipi- 
trintiSj^  ^^fi.Aaio  ccLsnini^^  "/'.  Asia  galapagoemis^^  and  "^.  Afdomnd- 
tcichensis^ 'j  this  arrangement  being  based  upon  the  examination  of  39 
specimens  of  the  first,  24  of  *'/S",  3  of  "/''',  and  2  specimens  of  the  last 
named.  He  admits,  however,  the  impossibility  of  always  distinguishing 
between  American  and  European  specimens,  though  he  states  that  ^Mn 
America  the  general  run  of  the  specimens  is  rather  darker  and  more 
ochraceous,"  both  of  which  statements  entirely  agree  with  my  own  ob- 
servations. The  Falkland  Island  birds,  says  Mr.  Sharpe,  ^'seem  perma- 
nently rufescent,  but  cannot  be  distinguished  from  some  Chilian  skins; 
and  as  some  of  the  latter  agree  perfectly  with  European  examples,  no 
line  for  specific  separation  can  be  drawn."  As  for  myself,  never  having 
seen  specimens  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  I  am  unable  to  comment 
thereon. 

The  Oalapagos  Short-eared  Owl  is  referred  by  Mr.  Sharpe  to  A. 
accipiiriniis  solely,  it  appears,  on  account  of  the  close  resemblance 
between  a  Bogota  skin  and  specimens  from  those  islands  in  general 
darkness  of  coloration ;  but  since  the  former  is  especially  stated  to  lack 
the  leg* streaks,  which  constitute  perhaps  the  most  im|K>rtant  character 
of  coloration  in  A,  galapagoennis^  it  would  seem  that  such  a  view  of  the 
case  is  hardly  warranted.  That  this  disposition  of  A,  galapagoennis  was, 
however,  made  very  doubtfully  by  Mr.  Sharpe  is  evident  from  his  remarks 
in  connection  with  the  subject,  as  follows :  "  The  Owl  from  the  Galapagos 
is  by  far  the  most  different  of  any,  by  reason  of  its  small  size,  dark 
coloration,  golden  forehead,  and  striped  thigh-feathers.  I  have  never 
seen  a  specimen  from  any  other  locality  exhibiting  the  latter  character; 
at  the  same  time  a  Bogota  skin  in  every  other  respect  approaches  it  in 
appearance,  and  therefore,  although  I  admit  that  kt  present  it  would 
appear  to  be  specifically  distinct,  I  should  like  to  be  sure  that  the  New 
Granadan  Short-eared  Owl  would  not  form  a  connecting  link.'' 

"The  specimens  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  says  Mr.  Sharpe,  "form 
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an  interesting  pair  on  account  of  their  locality,  but  tliey  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated as  a  species.  They  are  rather  small,  and  have  a  very  dusky  frontal 
patch ;  this  I  have  found  in  other  Asiatic  specimens,  and  therefore  the 
Sandwich  Island  Owl  can  only  be  considered  a  small  race  of  A.  accipi- 
trinusJ^ 

The  United  States  !!? ational  Museum  possesses  a  single  specimen  (No. 
13890,  T.  K.  Peale)  of  the  Short-eared  Owl  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  this  one  can  be  exactly  matched,  both  in  coloration  and  dimensions, 
by  American  specimens,  while  many  of  the  latter  are  smaller  than  the 
two  Honolulu  examples  the  measurements  of  which  are  given  by  Mr. 
Sharpe.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  Sandwich  Island  bird  can  be  in  no 
way  se])arated  from  the  common  and  widely  distributed  A,  accipitrinm. 

As  to  the  difference  in  coloration  said  by  Mr.  Shari>e  to  distinguish 
the  sexes  in  this  species,  I  cannot  substantiate  it  with  regard  to  the 
Bpecimens  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  if  the  determina- 
tions of  collectors  are  to  be  relied  upon.  Two  specimens  from  China, 
represent  nearly  the  extremes  of  coloration,  yet  the  lighter  colored  one 
is  the  female,  the  darker  one  the  male  (according  to  the  labels) ;  one  of 
the  lightest  colored  of  North  American  specimens  is  marked  as  a  female, 
while  many  dark  colored  specimens  are  determined  as  males.  Neither 
can  I  agree  with  Mr.  Sharpe  in  his  opinion  that  the  dark  bar  or  8pot 
sometimes  found  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  inner  web  of  the  outer  pri- 
mary is  a  ''tolerably  good  indication  of  an  adult  bird,"  but  from  an  ex- 
amination of  many  specimens  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  merely  an 
individual  peculiarity,  having  no  reference  to  either  age  or  sex.  As  to 
the  very  marked  variation  in  the  depth  of  the  ochraceous  coloring  (some 
specimens  being  deeply  tawny  and  others  nearly  white  beneath),  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  two  extremes,  instead  of  being  sexual,  are  merely 
analogous  to  the  normal  and  erythrismal  phases  of  other  Owls,  there 
being  every  gradation  in  different  specimens  between  the  two  extremes 
of  coloration. 

Below  are  given  the  principal  synonyms  and  references  pertaining  to 
A»  aocipitrinus  and  its  allies. 

1.  ASIO  AOCIPITRINUS  (Pall.)  Newton. 

{Short-eared  Owl,) 

^ochta  major  Briss.  Orn.  i,  1760,  511  (excl.  syn.  pt.).     (Le  (Grande  Chouette.) 
5Wi  aooipitrina  Pall.  Reise  Ruse.  Reicha.  i.  1771-76,  455. 

Aaio  accipitrinuH  Newt,  ed  Yarrell's  Brit.  B.  i,  1872,  163.— Sharpk,  Cat.  Striges 

Brit.  Mus.  1875,  234  (excl.  syn.  galapagoensia  Gould.) — Ridqw.  Nona.  N. 

Am.  B.  1881,  30,  No.  396. 
Brachyottu  accipitrinua  Gurney  Ibis,  1872,  328  (Formosa), 
^ootea  minor  8.  G.  Gmel.  N.  Comm.  Petrop.  xv,  1771,  447,  pi.  12. 
Strixarctica  Sparrm.  Mns.  Carls.  1786-'89,  pi.  51.— DaCD.  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  197. 
Strix  brachyotus  J.  R.  F0R8T.  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  384  (Severn  R.,  Arctic,  Am.  !).— 

Gmel.  S.  N.  i,  pt.  1, 1788, 289.— Wils.  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1812,  64,  pi.  33,  fig.  3.— 

NAUM.Vog.  Deutschl.  i,  1820,459,  pi.  45,  fig.  1  C*  hrachijotof'').—iiVTT. 

Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  81 ^24  April  «,  1 8 SanOOglC 
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Man.  i,  1832,  132.— AuD.  Oni.  Bio«.  v,1839,  273,  pL  432.— Sw.  &  Rica. 
F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  75  (**  6rao»yoto''). 
Strix  hrachlotus  Meyer  &  Wolf  Taschenb.  Yog.  Dentschl.i,  1810,  43. 
Otus  brachyotua  BoiE  Isis,  1822,  549.— AUD.  Synop.  1839,  28;  B.  A.  Am.  i,  1840, 

pi.  38.— Cass.  Illustr.  1854, 182.— ScL.  &  Salv.  Nona.  Neotr.  1873,  llfi. 
Otua  (Brachyotits)  hracHiyoius  Ridgw.  in  B.  B.  Sl  R.  Hist.  N.  Am.  B.  iii,  1874, 2SL 
Asio  hfaekpoiua  Macgill.  Hist.  Brit.  B.  iii,  1H40,  461.— Strickl.  Om.  8yii.  i, 
1855,209. 

Ulula  hrachyotus  Macgill.  Rapac.  B.  Gt.  Brit. ,  412. 

^golius  braohyotu8  Keys.  &  Blas.  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  32,  143. 
'*8Mx  ulula'^  Gmel.  (ncc  Linn.)  S.  N.  i,  pt.  1,1788,  294.— Pall.  Zoog.   Rono-As.  i, 
1831,  322. 
'*ABio  uhUa"  Less.  Man.  i,  1831, 116. 
"0tH8  ulula''  Cuv.  R^g.  An.  i,  1817,  328. 
Strix  tHpennia  Scurank.  Fauna  Boica,  i,  1798,  112. 
f  Strix  palustrU  Bechst.  Nat.  Deutschl.  ii,  1791,  344;  ed.2,  ii,  1805,  906. 
Otua  paluairia  Brehm  Vog.  Dentschl.  1831,  124. 

Brachyotua  paluatria  Bonap.  Comp.  List,  1838,  7 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  51.— OOCLD 
B.  Eur.  pi.  40;  B.  Gt.  Brit.  pi.  xxxii.— DbKay  Zool.  N.  T.  ii,  1644,  8^  pL 
12,  f.  27.— COUBS  Key,  1872,  204;  Check  List,  1873,  No.  321;  B.  K.  W. 
1874,  306. 
Strix  paaaerina,  Var.  B.  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  66. 
Strix  oaapia  Shaw  Gen.  Zool.  vit.  1809,  272. 
Strix  cagoliua  Pall.  Zoog.  Roaso-As.  i,  1831,  309. 

*    Brachyotua  (Bgoliua  Bonap.    Rev.  ot  Mag.  Zool.  1854,  541* 
Otua  niicrooephalui  Leach  Syst.  Cat.  Brit.  Mas.  1816,  11. 
Strix  brachyura  NiLSS.  Om.  Saec.  i,  1817, 62. 
Otua  agrariua  Brehm  Yog.  Dentschl.  1831, 124. 

Brachyotua  agrariua  Brehm  Nanm.  1855,  270. 
Brachyotua  paluatria  europcnta  Bonap.  Consp.  i,  1850,  51. 
Bra<^yotua  paluatria  americanua  Bonap.  1.  c. 

Otua  brachyotua  americanua  Max.  J.  f.  O.  1858,  27. 
Otua  breviariua  LiCHT.  Nomencl.  1854,  6  (Brazil).— Schlbg.  Mns.  P.-B.  Ofi,  1862^  4. 
Brachyotua  leucopaia  Brehm  Nanm.  1855,  270. 

Brachyotua  caaaini  Brewer  Pr.  Boston  Soo.  1856,  ;  N.  Am.  051.  i,  1S57^  6BL— 

Cass.  Baird's  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  54;  Om.  U.  S.Expl.  Exp.  1858, 108.— BJ^ISD 

Cat.  N.  Am.  B.  1«59,  No. . 

^Otua  caaaini  Gray  Hand-1.  i,  1869, 51. 

Otua  brachyotua  p,  ccuaini  Ridgw.  Field  and  Forest,  Jane,  1877,  210. 
Aaio  accipitrinua,  p.  Aaio  caaaini  Sharpe  Cat.  Striges  Brit.  Mas.  1875,  238. 
Strix  aandwich4m8ia  Blox.  Yoy.  Blonde,  1826,  250  (Sandwich  Isbuids). 
Aaio  aandvichenaia  Blyth  Ibis,  1863,  27. 
Aaio  accipitrinuay  6.  Aaio  aandwichenaia  Sharps,  1.  o. 
Brachyotua  gmelinii  Malm.  G5teb.  och  Bohnsl.  Fanna,  1877,  75. 
La  Chouetie  Buff.  PI.  £ul.  488. 
Caapian  Owl  Lath.  Synop.  i,  1785,  147. 

2.  ASIO  PORTORICENSIS  Bidgw. 

{Porto  Rican  Short-eared* Owl.) 

"  Otua  (Brachyotua)  brachyotua''  Ridgw.  (part)  in  B.  B.  &^  R.  Hist  N.  Am.  B.  ill,  1874, 

25  (spec,  ex  Porto  Rico). 
''Brachyotua  caaainii"  Gukdl.  J.  f.  0. 1874,  307,  310. 
AaioportorioenaU'SxDQW,  MSS. 
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3.  ABIO  GALAPAGOENSIS  (Gould)  Strickl, 

(OaXafogoan  Short-eared  Owl.) 

OhM  (Brack^Uui)  galapagoemU  Gould  PZS.  1837,  10  (Galapagos). 

Braekyotua  gaJapagoenns  Bonap.  Cousp.  i,  1850,  51.— Cass.  lUastr.  B.  CaL  Tex.  etc. 

1854, 183,  ♦ 

(Hu8  ifdUq^agoensis  Darwin  Yoy.  Beag.  Birds,  iii,  1844,  32,  pi.  3.— Gray  Genera  B.  i, 

1844,  40;  List.  B.  Brit.  Mus. ^  108;  Hand-l.  i,  1869,  51. 

AHo  galapagoentis  Strickl.  Om.  Syn.  i,  1855,  211. 
BraekyoUupalM9triSj  c.  galapagoenHe  CoURS  Biids  N.  W.  1874,  307. 
''AHo  oetApUnnus"  Sharps  Cat  Stiig.  Brit.  Mm.  1875,  234  (part). 

Atio  acoipUrinuB,  y.  Aeio  galapagoenHa  Sharps  t.  o.  238  (Oalapagos). 

SniTHSONiAN  Institution,  Jcmuary  13, 1881. 


9B8CBIPTieif   OF    TWO   mSW  BACBS  OF    nUTAJ^ESTES    OBSCVBVS 

liAFB. 

By  I^fiONHARD  ST£  JNEGER. 

Daring  a  recent  examination  of  the  species  of  the  genns  Myadest^j 
I  have  found  that  M.  obscurus  ought  to  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
races.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  of  the  National 
Maseum  for  the  opportunity  of  describing  them. 

Prof.  8.  F.  Baibd  in  his  "Eeview''  of  American  Birds,  I,  p.  431,  has 
sdready  remarked,  that  '^  in  specimens  from  Western  Mexico,  Tonila, 
and  Tres  Marias,  the  ash  of  head  invades  the  back,"  and  that  '^the 
rofons  of  the  badk  is  paler.''  But  I  find,  also,  that  the  specimens  from 
the  continent  and  those  from  the  islands  mentioned  differ  from  each 
other  so  essentially  in  other  particulars,  that  I  have  thought  it  convenient 
to  separate  them  as  follows : 

a'  Head  and  neok  slate-coloied,  rest  of  upper  parts  brownish  olive. 

1.  M,  ohaourus  Lafr. 
0^  Head,  neok,  and  fore  part  of  the  back  lighter  ash-colored,  changing  gradually  into 
the  paler  olivaoeoaB  of  the  remaining  npper  parts. 
V  First  primary  not  longer  than  the  longest  of  the  primary  coverts ;  the  second 
shorter  than  the  seventh.    Only  the  three  outer  tail-feathers  tipped  with 
white.    Innermost  secondaries  without  light  edges  on  the  tip. 

2.  M,  ohaouruB  var.  oeddentalia  Stbjnbokr.   • 
¥  First  primary  much  longer  than  the  longest  of  the  primary  coverts,  the  see* 
ond  equal  to  the  seventh.    All  the  tail-feathers  distinotly  tipped  with 
white.    Innermost  secondaries 'with  the  tips  Ught-edged. 

3.  2£,  ohsowrua  var.  Uuularia  Stsjiobobr. 

Myadestes  obsoxtbtjs  Lajr. 

Mjfodeitei  obscurus  Lafb.  Bev.  Zopl.  1839,  p.  98.— Baird,  Rev.  Amer.  Birds,  I,  p.  430.— 
SCLAT.  and  Salv.  Exot.  Omith.  pt.iv,  p.  49,  pi.  zxv. 

Descb — {U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  30722.  Volcau  de  FuegOj  OuatemdUiy 
Nov,j  1861.    O.  Salvin.)— Slate-gray,  the  back  brownish  olive,  more 
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rusty  on  the  fore  part,  and  more  olivaceous  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts;  upper  bead  and  neck  gray,  the  latter  slightly  washed  with 
olivaceous,  the  forehead  scarcely  lighter.  Bound  the  eye  a  pure  white 
ring;  chin,  a  stripe  from  the  nostrils  to  above  the  eye,  and  another  from 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  between  the  black  of  the  lores  and  line 
bordering  the  chin  to  below  the  eye  dull  whitish,  fading  out  gradoally 
into  the  gray  of  the  sides  o^  the  head  and  the  throat.  The  flanks  are 
strongly  suffused  with  olivaceous,  the  remaining  under  parts  very 
slightly  so,  the  middle  of  the  bfelly  and  the  edges  of  the  under  tail- 
coverts  becoming  dull  white.  Wing  feathers  brownish  black,  edged 
with  bright  rusty  on  the  outer  web;  the  concealed  base  and  edge  of  the 
inner  web  of  secondaries  and  inner  primaries  light  buff,  forming  two 
large  patches  on  the  under  side  of  the  wing.  Tail-feathers  black,  ex- 
cept the  middle  pair,  which  are  gray,  tinged  with  olive,  especially  on  the 
outer  web;  the  exterior  pair  has  the  outer  web  and  the  apical  half  of 
the  inner  one  light  grayish  buff,  the  edge  of  the  light-colored  part  and 
the  tip  being  white;  the  next  pair  has  only  a  wedge-shaped  and  similar 
colored  patch  towards  the  tip ;  the  third  pair  with  a  narrow  tip  of  whita 
Feet  brown;  bill  brownish  black. 


List  of  t^peoimeM  examined,  and  their  dimenstone. 
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Rab. — High  tableland  of  Southern  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

Myadestes  OBSCUBtrs  var.-ocGiDENTALis  Stefneger. 

Mffiadeetes  ohecume  Lafr.  apnd  BAiitn,  Ber.  Amer.  Biidfl,  i,  p.  430  (part). 

Descb.— ( 17^.  8.  NatMus.  No.  36038.—^  od     Twite,  JaUscOj  October, 
1863.     John  Xantus.)     Light  date-gray,  only  t^e^p^pf^pulars, 
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hind  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-covert«  suffused  witb  olive,  somewhat 
rostj  on  the  middle  of  the  back ;  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  back  gray, 
forehead  as  light  as  the  chin.  Flanks  pure  gray  without  olive  tinge. 
In  other  respects  the  colors  agree  with  the  typical  form,  excepting  that 
the  gray  on  the  under  parts  is  lighter  and  purer,  and  the  rusty  on  the 
wings  paler  and  more  mixed  with  olive. 

IHmen^iM. — Length  of  the  first  primary,.  18™°»;  of  the  second,  66"^°*. 
Wing,  105 ;  tail  to  basal  end  of  feathers,  101 ;  tarsus,  21 ;  middle  toe 
with  claw,  19 ;  exposed  culmen,  11 ;  and  commissure,  18"*°*. 

Wing  formula. — Distance  from  the  tip  of  the  longest  primary  to  the 
tip  of  the  Ist,  63 ;  2d,  16 ;  3d,  4 ;  4th,  0  5  5th,  1 ;  6th,  4 ;  and  7th,  13«»°». 

Hab. — Southwestern  coast  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

Remarks. — The  chief  differences  between  the  typical  obscurus  and  the 
above-described  race  consist  in  the  rather  duller  shade  of  the  gray,  and 
the  brighter  color  of  the  rusty  in  the  former,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
rasty  or  olive  wash  on  the  fore  part  of  the  back  and  the  flanks  in  the 
latter.  In  many  respects  it  comes  very  near  to  Myadestea  eliadbethj  but 
is  easily  distinguishable  from  this  species  by  having  the  wings  more 
rusty,  and  the  upper  head  and  fore  part  of  the  back  pure  gray. 

Myadestes  obsoubus  var.  insulabis  SUjneger. 

Myiad€8te8  obscurw  Lafr.  apud  Baird,  Bev.  Amer.  Birds,  i,  p.  430  (pari).— Lawr. 
Proc.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1871,  p.  277,  and  Extr.  p.  19. 

Descb.— (17.  S.Nat.Mu8.  No.  37327.—^  ad.  Tres  Marias  Islands^ 
Jan.,  1865.  Col.  A.  J.  Gbayson.^  In  color  this  race  shows  very  great 
resemblance  to  the  foregoing,  the  olive-colored  part  of  the  back  being 
odIj  a  trifle  more  rusty.  It  differs,  however,  in  having  the  light  fore- 
head decidedly  tinged  with  olivaceous  buff,  as  also  the  light  malar 
.stripe;  besides,  the  flanks  are  slightly  tinged  with  olive.  The  most 
striking  differences,  however,  are  the  L'ght  buflf  edges  on  the  tip  of  the 
innermost  secondaries,  and  the  small,  but  very  distinct  and  pure  white 
spot  on  the  tip  of  all  the  tail  feathers.  Gbayson  (Laws.  1.  c.)  gives 
the  color  of  the  eyes  and  the  feet  as  black ;  but  the  latter  are  in  the 
three  specimens  before  me  clear  umber  brown. 

LUt  of  ipecimene  examined,  and  their  dimeneions. 


§1 


II 


Locality. 


From  whom  re- 
ceived. 


I® 

'It 


37327 
37328 
86061 


Tres  Mariaa  Islands . 

do 

do 


Jaii.,1865 
Jan.,1866 


Colonel  GBJiiBOJS. 

...do 

....do 


(fad. 
cfad. 
cfad. 


ntn  mtn  tntu 


mm 
11 
11 
11 


17 
18 
19 
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Colonel  Grayson  gives  (1.  c.)  the  total  length  of  the  male,  measured 
fresh,  to  7.90  inches. 

Wing  formula. 


United  States  National  Mosenm  oatalogoA 
number. 


Distance  from  the  tip  of  the  longest  primnxy  to  the  11^ 
ofthe— 


1st. 


2d. 


8d. 


4th. 


Oth. 


ech. 


7th. 


87327 
87328 
SSOSi 


It 
It 
It 


Hob. — ^Tres  Marias  Islands. 

EemarJcs. — This  insular  race  is  distinguishable  from  the  var.  oocidentalU 
mainly  by  its  less  pointed  wings  and  the  longer  first  primary.  In  color, 
the  two  races  agree  very  well,  except  that  the  bird  from  the  Tres  Marias 
Islands  shows  a  faint  olive  wash  all  over.  From  both  the  other  forms 
it  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  light  edgings  on  the  inner  sec- 
ondaries, and  the  very  distinct  white  tip  of  the  tail  feathers,  which  i» 
to  be  found  also  on  tbe  three  middle  pairs.  It  seems  that  this  character 
is  constant,  and  that  it  does  not  depend  on  seasonal  change  or  more  or 
less  good  state  of  the  feathers.  All  the  specimens,  which  I  have  exam- 
ined, seem  to  have  been  collected  in  the  winter,  and  the  quills  are  in 
all  of  them  in  a  quite  perfect  state. 

WASHiNCKroN,  D.  C,  Jmuary  12, 1882. 


OBSCRIPTIOlfS   OF    THrO    IfBW   T1IRI791IB9 

STATUS. 


FROM    TUB    riflTBF 


By  ROBERT  RIBGWAY. 

2a.  Htlooichla  fusgesgens  saligigola  subsp.  nov. 
(Willow  Thrush.) 

I^dusfiucesoens  Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  922,  927  (Ft.  Bridger,  Wyoming) ;  Rev.  Am. 
B.  i,  1864,  17  (part;  spec,  from  Ft.  Bridget).— Allen,  BuU.  M.C.Z.iii, 
1872,  155,  173  (Mts.  of  Colorado).— RiDGW.  BuU.  Essex  Inst.  1873,  1T« 
(Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah) ;  BuU.  Essex  Inst.  1873,  179  (Colorado): «»« 
1875,  35  (FroTo  R.,  Utah);  Om.  40th  Paral.  1874,  398  (vaUeys  of  Bear, 
Frovo,  and  Weber  R's,  Utah;  breeding).— Henshaw,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
xi,  1874  (Utah);  Rep.  Wheeler's  Exp.  1874,  39,  56,  71  (do.);  ZooL 
Wheeler's  Exp.  1875,  148  (Denver  &  Ft.  Garland,  Colorado ;  breeding).— 
CouKS,  B.  N.  W.  1874,  5  (part). 
Turdua  (HpJoeichla)  fu9oe9cens  Coues,  B.  Col.  Yal.  1878,  39  (part). 

Ch. — Similar  to  R.  fuacescens^  but  averaging  decidedly  larger,  the 
upper  parts  much  less  tawny,  and  the  jugulum  less  distinctly  ba£ 
Wing',  3.80-4.25  (4.02);  tail,  2.95-3.40  (3.20);  cuhnen,  .55-.60  (.57);  tar- 
sus, 1.16-1.28  (1.17);  middle  toe,  .65-.75  (.69).» 

*  Extreme  and  average  measurements  of  11  adults. 
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Adnlt  in  spring. — Above  UDifbrm  russet-olive  (much  as  in  H.  ustulata)', 
jugulum  and  lower  part  of  throat  pale  bufi',  as  in  ustulata^  much  lighter 
than  in  fuscesoens^  the  markings,  however,  small  and  narrow  as  in  the 
latter.  Sides  of  head  dull  grayish,  without  trace  of  lighter  orbital 
ring ;  sides  of  breast,  sides,  and  flanks  ash-gray  (rather  deeper  than  in 
fmce8cen»)y  the  breast  very  faintly  or  not  at  all  spotted  with  darker. 

AdtUt  in  fall  and  winter. — ^Above  darker,  more  umber,  brown ;  jugu- 
lum and  lower  part  and  sides  of  throat  deeper  buff,  with  much  darker 
spots. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  bird  at  first  glance  is  more  that  of 
H.  ustulata  than  true  H.  fuscescens^  the  upper  parts  and  anterior  lower 
parts  being  quite  similarly  colored.  A  close  examination,  however,  im- 
mediately reveals  radical  differences,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  total  absence  of  any  light  orbital  ring,  which  is  always  present,  and 
very  distinct,  in  ustulata.  The  wings  and  tail,  instead  of  being  ap- 
preciably more  rufesc^it  than  the  back  and  rump  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  less  so ;  the  buff  of  the  jugulum  gives  way  very  abruptly  to  the 
ash-gray  on  the  sides  of  the  breast,  and  the  spots  end  quite  as  abruptly, 
the  breast  being  plain  ash-glray  laterally,  and  white  medially,  with  very 
indistinct  spots  of  grayish  between  the  white  and  the  gray.  In  mtulata 
the  sides  are  decidedly  brown,  with  very  distinct  transverse  spots  of  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same  color  entirely  across  the  breast.  Another  ex- 
cellent character  consists  in  the  color  of  the  axillars  and  lining  of  the 
wing,  which  are  light  grayish  in  the  present  bird,  and  deep  brownish 
bnft'  in  ustuluta. 

The  differences  from  typical  fusceseens  of  the  Atlantic  States,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  above  diagnosis,  are  exceedingly  constant. 

A  specimen  from  Chica^ro,  111.,  in  the  collection  of  H.  K.  Coale,  of 
that  city  (So.  1568,  Coll.  H.  K.  C,  Sept.  16),  is  referable  to  this  race, 
and  is  evidently  a  fall  straggler  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  district.  It  is 
even  more  olive  above  than  most  specimens  from  that  region,  having 
almost  exactly  the  same  shade  of  color  as  a  fall  specimen  of  S.  swainsoni 
from  Massachusetts,  the  latter,  however,  an  unusually  brown  example. 
The  entire  absence  of  any  light  orbital  ring,  the  narrow,  almost  linear, 
streaks  of  the  jugulum,  and  the  peculiar  proportions,  however,  refer  it 
at  once  to  fusceseens. 

I  have  called  this  new  form  salicicola  on  account  of  its  marked  pre- 
dilection for  willow  thickets,  to  which,  along  the  streams  in  the  valleys 
and  lower  cafLons  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  region,  it  is  chiefly  confined 
during  the  breeding  season. 
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List  of  specimens  examined. 
MALES. 

1 

1 

Locality. 

J 

is. 

1, 

1 

1 

i  ^ 

'     .70 
.70 
.70 
.65 
.88 

1 

13 

7M61  N  M. 

"Fort O-arland. Colo  ..-.  -  .....,-   -.,.. 

Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 

May  28 
May  26 
May  17 
Jane  10 
May  28 

4.25 
4.10 
4.20 
4  10 
4.00 

3.40 

.55 

66687  N.M. 

do .' 

3.30  ,  1.15 
3. 25  1  1.  15 
3.25     L20 
3. 10  1  L  15 

.60 

66668  N.M. 

do 

.55 

66689  N  M 

rto     

.58 

10882  2f.  M. 

Fort  Bridger,  Wyo 

.56 

Average 

4.13 

&26 

L17 

.69 

.57 

FEMALES. 

79460  N.  M. 

Fort  G-arlond,  Colo 

Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 

Jane  19 

4.00 
3.80 
3.90 

3.25     1-19 

.65 
.70 

.68 

.55 
.55 
.58 

60898  N.  M. 

Lararnie,  Wyo 

2.95 
3.05 

1.10  1 
L15 

10881  N.  M. 

Fort  Bridirer.  Wvo - 

May  27 

Average 

3.90 

3.08 

L12  1 

.« 

.56 

SEX  NOT  DETERME 

b^ED. 

65051  N.  M. 

Fort  Rice,  Dak 

Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 

June  14 
May  - 
Sept  16 

4.05 
4.05 
4.00 

3.  20  1  1. 15  ' 

8.  90  1  1. 28  1 
3.30  1  1.20  ' 

.71  1 

.75   ; 

.68  ! 

.55 

41519  K.  M. 

Montfuia  Territory  - - .-rr--   - 

65893  N.  M. 

Sooris  River,  Dakota 

.60 

A^envge  of  nex  Dot  determined  -  t  -  - 

4.03  1  3.27     1  '^y  . 

.71  , 

.69  1 
.68  ' 

.57       I 

4.13     3.26 
3.  90  1  3. 08 

1.17  1 
1.12, 

.57 

Average  of  females 

.56 

A verase  of  both  sexoa 

12. 06  1  9. 51 

3.50 

2.08 

1.79        , 

4. 09     -^  911 

.nj 

.69 

.57 

1 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  specimens  of  ff.  fusoescevis  examined  in 
this  connection,  with  their  measurements. 


MALES. 


H.W.H. 

82511  Nat.  M. 

2145  Nat  M. 

26  E.  P.  B. 

28  E.  P.  B. 

690  E.  P.  B. 

142  H.W.H. 

H.W.H. 

63058  Nat  M. 
63062  Nat  M. 
82508  Nat  M. 
13698  Nat  M. 
63847  Nat  M. 


Washington,  D.  C 

Fairfax  County,  Virginia. 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Riverdale,  N.Y 

do •-.. 

do 

Cambridge,  Moss , 

V.'.V.do'. 


do 

do 

Rainy  Lake,  Manitoba . 
Pembina,  Dak 


Average. 


Ad. 
Ad, 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
AA. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 


I 


Sept  13 
Sept  6 
Apr.  26 
Aag.  28 
Ang.  26 
Sopt  28 
May  26 
June  12 


May  21 
May  29 
June  14 


4.00 
4.05 
4.15 
4.00 

aoo 

4.00 
3.90 
3.80 
4.10 
4.15 
4.15 
4.00 
4.00 


4.01 


a  05 


L18 


70  I     .5T 
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List  of  specimens  examiMd — Continued. 
FEMALES. 


1 

a 

Looality. 

1 

1 

II 
1 

i! 

4i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

O 

H-WH. 

.  Wnahiiiirton,  D.  C 

Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 

Sopt  13 
8ept  18 
May  16 
May  18 
Sept    2 
Jnne    0 
Sept    4 

3.  85  !  2.  90 
3.80  1  ^M 

1.15 
L12 
1.10 
1.12 
1.10 
1.20 
1.12 

.70 
.70 
.66 

'  *.'65* 
.70 
.70 

.52 

278H  W  H 

Cftmbridire.  Maaa    

.52 

82510  XftL  M 

Ooncord  oIima  ..-rr         ,-,^-.-.-rT 

3.80 
3.76 
3.70 
8.85 

2.90 
8.00 
2.70 
.Q  no 

.52 

989  Nat  M. 

Carlisle,  Pa 

.58 

MS  Eb  P.  B. 

Riverdalo,  N.  Y 

.52 

(j87  E»  P.  B. 

do 

.60 

27E.P.B. 

do 

Averaflre  of  females - 

3. 75     2.  85 

.55 

3. 79     2. 88 
4.01     3.05 

1.13 
1.18 

.68 
.70 

.54 

A  veraffo  of  nuUM 

.57 

A  veraff a  of  both  flosea 

7. 80  1  5.  93 

2.31 

1.38 

1.11 

3.90 

2.96 

1.15 

.69 

.55 

3a.  Htlocichla  alicle  bioknelli  Kidgw. 
{BickneWs  Thrush.) 

Ch. — Similar  to  Hylooichla  alicice  Baird,  but  much  smaller  and  (usually) 
with  the  bill  more  slender.  Wing,  3.40-3.80  (3.65) ;  tail,  2.60-2.90  (2.75) ; 
culmen,  .50-.52  (.5) ;  tarsus,  1.10-1.25  (1.13) )  middle  toe,  .65-. 70  [M). 

Rah, — Breeding  near  the  summit  of  Slide  Mountain,  Ulster  County, 
New  York  (Bicknell),  and  probably  in  other  mountainous  districts  of 
the  northea'stem  United  States ;  in  migrations  mixed  with  II.  alicice. 

Mr.  Eugene  P.  Bicknell,  of  Riverdale,  X.  Y.,  has  very  kindly  given 
me  permission  to  describe  the  present  new  Thrush,  which  no  one  else 
appears  to  have  met  with.  The  above  diagnoses  and  following  remarks 
are  based  entirely  upon  the  specimens  in  Mr.  Bicknell's  collection,  which 
are  the  only  ones  I  have  seen.  It  is  also  proper  to  state  here  that  the 
differences  presented  by  these  specimens  from  true  H.  alicice  were  first 
noticed  by  Mr.  Bicknell,  and  by  him  pointed  out  to  me. 

The  seven  specimens  upon  which  this  new  race  is  based  are  uniformly 
very  much  smaller  than  true  H.  alicice^  with  slenderer  bills,  and  present 
also  certain  slight  but  rather  indefinite  peculiarities  of  coloration.  After 
a  very  careful  comparison,  however,  I  am  unable  to  find  any  constant 
color-dift'erences  which  can  be  expressed  in  a  diagnosis.  Some  speci- 
mens, notably  the  two  males  from  Slide  Mountain  (where  Mr.  Bicknell 
found  the  present  bird  breeding  in  company  with  H.  nsiulata  aicai^iaoni 
and  H.  unalaacce  pallasiy  and  having  very  distinctive  habits  and  notes 
as  compared  with  the  two  species  in  question),  have  the  uj^per  parts 
much  browner  than  in  alicice,  with  the  wings  and  tail  appreciably 
more  reddish.  In  fact,  the  general  aspect  of  the  upper  parts  ap- 
proaches more  closely  that  of  H.  ttstulatUy  but  the  shade  is  much  darker 
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and  less  fulvous,  while,  as  in  typical  alieicBj  there  is  no  trace  of  a  Ughter 
orbital  ring.  The  bill  is  much  more  slender  than  in  most  specimens  of 
the  larger  form,  while  in  several  examples  it  is  of  a  very  peculiar  shape, 
being  much  depressed  basally,  with  the  middle  portion  of  the  culmea 
somewhat  concave.  In  fact,  the  bill  in  these  specimens  is  much  like 
that  of  the  Nightingale  {Iniscinia  philomela)  in  shape,  bat  with  even  a 
more  prominent  angle  at  the  base  of  the  gonys,  and  still  more  depressed 
at  the  base.  The  extreme  form  of  the  bill,  in  this  respect,  as  exhibited 
in  No.  653  (coll.  E.  P.  B.),  suggests  very  strongly  that  of  Cindus. 
Mr.  Bicknell  sends  me  the  following  notes,  based  upon  his  specimens: 
<^In  regard  to  the  differences  of  coloration  of  the  two  forms,  I  find 
that,  though  some  specimens  in  my  series  can  be  closely  matched,  the 
majority  can  be  separated  by  color  differences.  These,  however,  are 
not  very  tangible,  but  most  specimens  of  the  smaller  form  present  a 
^  somewhat  undefinable  appearance,  which  separates  them  from  tiie 
larger.  This  is  best  seen  about  the  head,  and  seems  to  be  produced  hy 
a  brownish  shade  relieving  those  colors  which  in  true  aliouB  are  dark 
and  sooty.  Though  my  two  Gatskill  examples  are  darker  than  spring 
specimens  of  alicicdj  specimens  of  the  smaller  form  taken  in  the  M\  are 
quite  uniformly  paler  than  those  of  true  alidcd  taken  at  the  same  season; 
and  though  this  seems  to  be  contrary  to  a  recognized  law  of  geographi- 
cal distribution,  it  certainly  is  the  fact.  Besides  in  tbe  general  color  it 
is  noticeable  in  the  legs  and  feet,  some  of  the  smaller  forms  having  the 
tarsi  a  pale  clear  yellow,  while  in  many  large  specimens  they  are  uni- 
formly dark.  The  base  of  the  lower  mandible  is  also  more  largely  and 
generally  yellow  in  the  smaller  form.^ 

lAst  of  «pecim«i«  exam^ed. 
MALES. 


I 


845  E.  P.  B. 
682E.P.B. 

652  E.  P.  B. 

653  E.  P.  B. 


LooiUly. 


Riverdalo.  N.  Y  . 
.do  . 


Slide  Moantaiii,  K.  Y. 
do 


▲▼OTBge. 


Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 


May  24 
Sopi.29 
June  15 
June  15 


I 


8.75 
8.70 
8.70 
8.76 


8.72 


2.80 
2.80 
2.90 
2.M 


2.85 


L15 
1.10 
1.10 
L25 


L15 


.70 
.70 
.68 
.70 


.52 
.51 


FEMALES. 

706  E.  P.  B. 

WYftTdalf^,  "N".  Y 

Ad. 
Ad. 

Oct.     8 
Sept.  27 

8.40 
8.80 

2.60 
2.70 

LIO 
L12 

.68 
.65 

.50 

23  E.  P.  B. 

do 

.50 

Avenge 

3.60 

2.65 

Lll 

.66 

M 

SEX  ITNDETEBMIKED. 


17E.P.B. 


Biverdale,  N.  Y  .. 
Average  both 


Ad. 


(PaU.) 


3.55 
a72 


8.62 


2.75 
2.85 


1.15 
1.15 


.70 


.51 
.51 


2.75  !  1.14 
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For  comparison,  I  give  below  measurements  of  all  the  specimens  of 
R.  olieifB  Baird  examined  in  connection  with  the  present  subject  : 

MALSS. 


ISOTSKatK. 

323  H.  W.  H. 

330  H.  W.  H. 

340H.W.H. 

82S12Nai.M. 

63064  Vat.  M. 

TZlTONatM. 

82519  NatM. 

82916  Nat  M. 

25213  NatM. 

70160  Nat.  M. 

81S04Nat.M. 

81334  NatM. 

4708  Nat  M. 

54368  NatM. 

340S.P.B. 

541  E.  P.  B. 

339  E.  P.  B. 

eOl  E.P.B. 

B.P.B. 

18  E.  P.B. 

007  E.  P.  B. 

25  E.P.B. 

707  B.P.B. 

Grosvratev  Bar,  Labrador . 

Cambridge,  MaBS 

, do « 

do 

do. 

do. 


Cook  Comity,  niinois 

Mount  Cannel,  ni 

FairfiAx  County,  Virginia . 

Waahington.  D.  C 

Saint  Michaela,  Alaska ... 

kodiak/Jaiikal '.I  II  I! !  *.  *. '. 

Yermilion  River 

Yakuta,  Alaska 

Kiveniale,  N.  T 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

— do 

....do 

-...do 


Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 


4.80 
4.20 
8.85 
4.20 
4.10 
4.00 
4.30 
i.lO 
4.40 
4.25 
4.20 
4.20 
4.80 
4.25 
4.10 
4.20 
4.25 
4.85 
4.20 
8.85 
4.15 
4.00 
4.15 
8.95 


Average. 


4.^6 


8.00 
8.20 
8.05 
8.15 
3.05 
8.00 
8.10 
8.00 
8.25 
8.20 
2.90 
8.00 
3.00 
8.05 
2.85 
8.40 
3.15 
8.20 
8.25 
8.10 
8.20 
8.00 
8.10 
8.00 


8.17 


1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.25 
L20 
1.18 
1.20 
1.15 
1.20 
L25 
1.18 
1.20 
L15 
L18 
L16 
L80 
1.30 
LSO 
1.15 
1.12 
1.25 
1.19 
L22 
1.20 


.70 
.70 
.72 
.65 
.72 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.68 
.70 
.67 
.67 
.70 
.70 
.72 
.75 
.70 
.70 
.67 
.70 
.71 
.71 
.72 


July  24 
Sept  28 
SeptSO 
Sept  30 

57  Oct.     5 
r.2  ' 

55    May    8 
50    Oct.  15 

58  May  10 
Sept— 


June  5 
July  13 


.55 


Jane  12 
May  21 
Sept.25 
May  21 
Sept  29 
Sept  30 
Oct  11 
Oct  4 
Oct  14 
Oct    8 


FEMALES. 


H.W.H. 

Q-rantriP  \  Mam , 

Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 

li 

Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 

3.90 
8.75 
4.10 
8.90 
4.05 
3  90 
8.90 
4.10 
4.20 
4.05 
3.95 
4.06 
4.00 
8.95 

2.85 

1   IS 

.75 
.65 
.68 
.68 
.70 
.65 
.70 
.60 
.70 
.68 
.65 

".'68* 
.65 

.57 

Mav  %l 

H.  W.  H. 

do - 

2.85  ,  1.18 
3. 10  1  1. 15 
2.95     L20 

.58    May   4 

.57 

.58    Oct.12 

69060  NatM. 
H.  W.  H. 

uo 

Waabington,  D.  C 

H.W.H. 

82515  Nat  M. 

do 

do 

8.00 
2.90 
8.00 
2.90 
8.20 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
3.05 
2.85 

1.25 
1.18 
L15 
L12 
1.15 
1.20 
1.12 
L12 
1.15 
L15 

.55  iOct  12 
.45!    S«nt.  2A 

50301  NatM. 

do 

.57 
,55 
.58 
.57 
.52 
.65 
.57 
.50 

Sept29 
May  23 
May   4 
Sept  10 
Jnnell 
Jnno— 

71150  Nat  M. 

FortSiaaeton  Dak 

85502  NatM. 

Fort  Macon,  N.  C 

22607  NatM. 

Fort  Sinip«on,  BHtmh  AnerlcA  -,-..,  ^ . . 

43104  NatM. 
43205  Nat  M. 

Foxt  Anderson,  British  America 

do 

10  E.  P.  B. 

Birerdale,  N.  Y 

Oct.  18 

623  E.  P.  B. 

do  ..'. 

Oct    2 

Avenure  of  females 

3.99 
4.16 

8.02 
8.17 

1.16 
1.20 

.67 
.70 

.55 

.55 

Ayerage  of  males 

&15 

&19 

2.36 

1.87 

LIO 

4.07 

8.09 

L18 

.68 

.55 

BBNTKODBSlHirS,  A  IfSW  GB2fI78  OF  BBBP-SBA  FI81 

JLBPIDOPI78. 


IBS,  AJLI.IBD  TO 


B7  G.  BBOinV  GOOBE  and  TABI^ETON  H.  BEAN. 

The  United  States  Fish  Commission  has  recently  received  from  Capt. 
Boderick  Morrison,  of  the  Gloncester  fishing  schooner  Laura  Nelson, 
a  remarkable  fish,  taken  firdm  the  stomach  of  a  halibut  caught  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Orand  Bank  of  Newfoundland  in  eighty  fathoms 
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of  water.  The  specimen  represents  a  species  first  made  known  by  F.  E. 
Clarke  in  Tratisactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand  Institnte, 
(xi^  1878,  p.  294,  pi.  xiv)  under  the  name  Lepidopm  elongatus,  Clarke 
had  seen  eight  or  ten  examples,  all  taken  at  Hokitika,  on  the  South 
Island  of  the  New  Zealand  group.  Hokitika  is  in  about  south  latitude 
430  and  east  longitude  171o.  A  remarkable  range  is  thus  discovered 
for  this  singular  Triehiurid.  The  species  differs  in  so  many  important 
characters  from  Lepidopua  and  other  allied  genera  that  we  are  forced  to 
establish  for  it  a  new  genus  more  nearly  related  to  Evoxymetopon  Poey 
and  Lepidopus  Gouan  than  to  any  other  forms  at  present  known  to 
ichthyologists.    Its  distinctive  characters  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

Benthodesmus  new  genus,  Teichiubid^. 

Body  naked,  much  compressed,  attenuate,  tapering  gradually  firom 
vent  to  base  of  caudal.  Caudal  pedi^ncle  very  slender,  supporting  a 
small  but  well-developed  caudal  fin.  Vent  considerably  nearer  to  head 
than  to  tail. 

Lateral  line  simple,  in  a  deep,  wide  furrow,  nearly  straight,  in  front 
6t  the  vent  gradually  ascending  to  the  scapular  region. 

Head  compressed,  its  upper  profile  nearly  horizontal;  snout  gibbons 
near  its  end,  as  in  Lepidopus, 

Top  of  head  very  flat,  concave  between  the  eyes,  with  no  occipital 
crest.    Interorbital  ridge§  not  elevated. 

Eyes  large,  slightly  postmedian.  Operculum  oblong,  reaching  a  little 
beyond  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin.  Nostrils  horizontal,  in  front  of  the 
eyes. 

Supramaxillary  not  extending  to  vertical  from  front  of  eyes.  Lower 
jaw  with  stout  cutaneous  appendage. 

Three  very  long,  simple,  con^pressed  teeth  on  each  intermaxillary  in 
front ;  outside  of  these  a  few  minute  teeth,  and  behind  them  a  row  of 
large  acicular  teeth.  In  lower  jaw  a  single  row  of  moderately  large 
acicular  teeth,  more  numerous  than  in  the  upper  jaw,  largest  in  the 
middle  of  the  jaw.    Palatine  teeth  minute. 

Dorsal  fin,  beginning  above  the  operculum,  nearly  uniform  in  height 
throughout  its  entire  length,  and  continuous  almost  to  the  caudal.  Bays 
very  numerous  (over  150  in  B.  ehngatua).  Anal  beginning  near  the 
vent,  preceded  by  a  single  scale-like  appendage;  sinnes  very  numerous 
(numbering  with  the  rays  al^out  100  in  B.  elongatus,  all  except  28  or  30 
being  spines),  minute  and  almost  hidden ;  a  short  fin  posteriorly. 

Caudal  small,  normal,  forked. 

Pectoral  fins  inserted  almost  horizontally,  with  lower  rays  longest, 
and  its  upper  outline  rounded. 

Ventral  fins  represented  each  by  a  minute  scale-like  spine,  insert^ 
below  the  origin  of  the  pectorals. 

PseudobranchiflB  present;  gills  4,  a  sUt  behind  the  fourth. 

Gill-rakers  short  and  spiny,  in  a  single  series  on  the  first  and  second 
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arches,  almost  obsolete  on  the  the  third  and  fourth.  (In  Lepidopm 
caudatus^W  the  arches  are  supplied  with  several  series  of  rakers.) 

Type,  Lepidopw  elangatus  Clarke.    . 

Benthodesmus  may  be  distinguished  from  LepidoptiSj  the  most  closely 
related  genus,  by  the  following  salient  characters : 

1.  The  slenderer,  lower  form  of  the  body,  the  height  of  which  in  B. 
dangatus  at  the  vent  is  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  head,  in  Lepi- 
dopus  cmLdatm^  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  head. 

2.  In  the  location  of  the  vent,  which  is  considerably  nearer  to  the 
head. 

3.  In  the  straighter  course  of  the  lateral  line,  and  the  greater  size  of 
the*  furrow  in  which  it  is  situated. 

•  4.  In  the  depressed  form  of  the  head,  its  flat  profile,  the  insignificance 
of  the  frontal  ridges,  and  the  absence  of  the  occipital  crest. 

5.  In  the  horizontal  instead  of  obliqtle  position  of  the  nostrils. 

6.  In  the  extension  of  the  oi)ercula  beyond  the  origin  of  the  pectorals, 
and  in  the  rounded  upper  outline  of  the  pectorals. 

7.  In  the  much  greater  number  of  dorsal  rays. 

8.  In  the  more  advanced  position  of  the  rudimentary  ventrals,  which 
are  situated  in  Benthodesmiis  under  the  base  of  the  pectorals,  in  Lepidopus 
under  their  tips. 

9.  In  the  presence  of  a  single  small  postanal  scute,  in  place,  of  the 
two  larger  ones  in  Lepidapus. 

10.  In  the  characteristic  arrangement  of  the  gill-rakers. 

Penthodesmus  elon&atus  (Clarke)  Goode  and  Bean. 

Extreme  length  of  type  (No,  29116),  896  millimeters  (35J  inches). 

Body  attenuate,  its  height  at  the  vent  contained  four  times  in  length 
of  head,  its  width  being  about  one-third  of  its  height  at  the  point  men- 
tioned. Length  of  caudal  i)eduncle  half  of  greatest  height  of  body. 
Least  height  of  tail  one-third  width  of  interorbital  area. 

Length  of  head  contained  7^  times  in  length  of  body,  its  greatest 
width  one-sixth  of  its  length;  its  greatest  height  nearly  on.e-fourth  of 
its  length ;  width  of  interorbital  area  (pn  the  bone)  one-fourth  of  the 
height  of  the  head.  Length  of  snout  contained  2^  times  in  length  of 
head.  Upper  jaw  not  reaching  to  vertical  from  anterior  margin  of  eye, 
and  equal  in  length  to  the  postorbital  portion  of  head.  Lower  jaw  in 
length  equal  to  about  twice  the  greatest  height  of  body.  Mandibular 
tip  nearly  one-third  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  eye.  Eye  slightly 
postmedian  in  location,  the  orbital  diameter  equal  to  half  the  length  of 
the  snout. 

Besides  the  three  long  teeth,  there  are  on  each  intermaxillary  8  or 
9  of  moderate  size ;  on  one  side  many  small  intermediate  teeth  are  pres- 
ent.- The  number  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  varies  from  13  on  the  one 
side  to  21  on  the  other. 

.  The  first  branchial  arch  has  13  gill  rakers,  the  longest  of  which  meas- 
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ores  aboat  2  millimeters.  Tlie  second  arch  has  about  the  same  nomber, 
while  on  the  third  there  are  bat  6  or  7,  very  small,  and  present  only  in 
the  angles,  while  in  the  fonrth  there  are  abont  the  same  nnmber,  very 
inconspicnons. 

The  dorsal  fin  originates  above  the  middle  of  the  opercnlam,  and  at 
a  distance  from  the  snont  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  snout. 

The  anal  fin  is  composed  of  about  100  spines  and  rays.  Owing  to 
the  mutilation  of  the  specimen  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  many 
there  are  of  each,  but  there  are  supposed  to  be  about  28  rays  normally 
united  by  a  membrane  into  a  fin. 

The  caudal  is  also  imperfect,  but  the  middle  rays  are  seen  to  be  about 
half  as  long  as  the  remnants  of  the  external  rays.  The  fin  is  supposed 
to  resemble  in  shape  that  of  Lepidopus  caudatus. 

The  pectoral  originates  under  the  tip  of  the  opercnlar  flap.  Its  oat- 
line  is  rounded  above  instead  of  emarginate,  as  in  Lq^idoptu  oaMiatus. 
Its  longest  ray  equals  in  length  the  postorbital  part  of  the  head* 

The  ventrals  originate  at  a  distance  from  the  snout  equal  to  that  of 
the  base  of  the  pectorals  from  the  same  point.  They  are  rudimentaiy 
and  represented  by  minute  scutes,  the  length  of  which,  is  3}  millimeters 
in  the  specimen  bdEbre  us,  and  about  equal  to  half  the  interorbital  width. 

Branchiostegals  7 ;  D.  164;  A.  100;  P.  12;  V.I. 

Gaecal  appendages  8  in  the  specimen  examined.  Some,  however,  may 
have  been  lost,  the  abdominal  viscera  having  been  partly  digested  by  the 
halibut,  in  the  stomach  of  which  it  was  found. 

Color:  Uniform  silvery,  with  traces  of  dark  color  upon  head  and  tail 

Measurements. 

Taken  by  Capt.  Roderick  Morrison  (schooner  Laura  Nelson),  from  the  Btomach  of  a 
halibut. 
Current  number  of  specimen,  29116. 
Locality,  western  edge  of  Qrand  Bank,  80  fathoms. 


Extreme  length 896  =  (35}  inches.) 

Length  to  origin  of  middle  caudal  rays 878 

Body: 

Greatest  height 33 

Greatest  width 13 

Height  at  ventrals 33 

Height  at  anus 30 

Least  height  of  tail 2 

Length  of  caudal  peduncle 16 

Head: 

Gieatest  length 116 

Greatest  width 20 

Width  of  interorbital  area  (on  the  bone) 6 

Length  of  snont 47 

Length  of  upper  jaw 48 

Length  of  mandible 60 

Length  of  mandibulary  tip 6 

Distanoo  from  snout  to  orbit • 47 

Diameter  of  eye 
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Dorsal  (tphunts) : 

Distance  from  anout 94 

Lenn^  of  longest  ray 20 

Length  of  last  ray 7 

Anal: 

Distance  from  snout 350 

Length  of  longest  ray 9 

Candal:  v 

Length  of  middle  rays 8 

Length  of  external  rays 17  + 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snout 110 

Length 42 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout HI 

Length 3^ 

Branchiostegals YII 

Dorsal 164 

Anal,  about • 100 

t'ectoral 12 

Ventral 1,1 

Number  of  ciecal  appendages 8  (f) 

U.  S.  National  Musextm,  Washington,  D,  C,  Deo.  30, 1881. 


BBSCRIPTION  OF  A  IVBW  8PBCIB8  OF  POJHABASYS  FROIH  RIAZAT. 
I^AIV,  UriTBT  A  KBT  TO  THB  9PB€IB8  KIVOWN  TO  IIVIIABIT  THB 
PACIFIC  COASTS  OF  TIIOPlCAI<  ASIBIIICA. 

Bf  BAVID  S.  JORBAN  and  CHARI^ES  H.  OII^BEBT. 

Pomadasys  osoaiiui  sp.  nov. 

Allied  to  P.pacifici  (Gthr.). 

Head,  3|  in  length  {3^  with  caudal) ;  depth,  2^  (2^  with  caudal). 

Length  (28158),  9^  mches;  D.  XII,  16;  A.  HI,  9;  scales,  &-52-13. 

Body  ovate,  compressed,  the  back  rather  strongly  arched;  anterior 
profile  rather  steep  and  straightish,  gibbous  between  eyes  and  also 
behind  them,  slightly  depressed  above  eyes  and  at  the  nape.  Ventral 
outline  considerably  arched.  Caudal  peduncle  moderate,  about  half  as 
long  as  head,  and  somewhat  longer  than  deep. 

Head  short  and  deep;  deeper  than  long.  Snout  very  short,  blunt 
and  thick,  about  one-third  length  of  head.  Mouth  very  small,  the  max- 
illary not  quite  reaching  to  the  front  of  the  eye,  its  length  (from  tip  of 
snout)  3|  in  head.  Teeth  cardiform,  in  broad  bands,  the  outer  series 
enlarged,  but  smaller  than  in  P.  pacifici.  Eye  large,  3^  in  head,  shorter 
than  snout,  about  one-fourth  wider  than  tifcie  broad  preorbital.  Lips 
thick.  Chin  with  a  median  furrow  and  two  pores;  lower  jaw  included.  . 
Anterior  nostril  much  larger  than  posterior.  Preopercle  rather  weakly 
serrate,  its  upright  limb  somewhat  concave.  Oill-rakers  short  and 
weak,  about  10  on  lower  limb  of  arch. 

Scales  rather  large,  arranged  as  in  related  species,  those  above  the 
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lateral  line  forming  series  parallel  with  the  back,  but  placed  so  that  the 
cross  rows  are  very  oblique.  Soft  parts  of  vertical  jftns  almost  entirely 
covered  with  small  scales ;  series  of  scales  also  on  membrane  of  pec- 
torals and  ventrals.    Scaly  sheath  of  vertical  fins  well  develoi>ed. 

Dorsal  fin  low,  rather  deeply  emarginate,  its  spines  very  strong,  the 
second  spine  slightly  longer  than  the  eye,  and  two-thirds  the  height  of 
the  third,  which  is  but  little  shorter  than  the  fourth  or  longest,  and  about 
two-fifths  length  of  head ;  soft  rays  more  than  two-thirds  height  of  longest 
spines.  Caudal  rather  large,  moderately  forked,  the  npi)er  lobe  some- 
what the  longest,  about  four-fifths  length  of  head.  Anal  rather  low,  its 
distal  margin  perfectly  straight,  vertical;  second  anal  spine  very  robu.*5t, 
half  length  of  head,  half  longer  than  the  third  spine,  which  is  much 
lower  than  the  soft  rays.  Yentral  fins  IJ  in  head,  about  reaching  vent 
Pectoral  fins  long,  subfalcate,  a  little  longer  than  head,  nearly  or  quite 
reaching  anal. 

Color  in  life,  grayish-silvery  above,  with  yellowish  tinge;  lower  part 
of  sides  with  indistinct  darker  streaks,  formed  by  clusters  of  daik  points 
on  the  margins  of  the  scales.  A  faint  dark  bar,  most  distinct  in  the 
youngest  specimens,  extending  from  the  region  in  front  of  the  dorsal  to, 
or  a  little  below,  the  base  of  pectorals.  In  young  specimens  this  bar  is 
as  wide  as  the  eye,  growing  narrower  below,  but  in  the  adult  it  is 
scarcely  wider  than  the  pupil.  No  trace  of  the  black  crossbars  seen  h\ 
P.  dovii  and  in  P.pacifici,  nor  of  the  dark  spots  seen  in  P.furthii,  nor 
of  the  lengthwise  stripes  of  P.  bilineaius  and  P.  virginicus.  Vertical  fins 
and  pectorals  dusky  yellowish;  distal  half  of  ventrals  and  base  of  anal 
blackish.  Upper  part  of  head  dusky,  especially  between  eyes.  Lining 
of  opercle  pale,  with  yellow  patches  in  life.    Peritoneum  white. 

This  species  is  known  from  three  specimens  (28158,29632,  and  28333), 
obtained  in  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan.    It  was  not  seen  at  Panama. 

The  species  of  Pomadasys  thus  far  known  from  the  Paeific  coast  of 
tropical  America  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  charaeters  given 
in  the  following  table: 

ANALYSIS  OP  SPKCIES  OP  POMAl>A8Y8    POUND    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COASTS  OP  MEXICO 

AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

a.  Anal  fin  short,  its  rays  III,  7  to  III,  10 ;  dorsal  fin  deeply  emarginate,  its  spines  more 

or  less  robust. 
h.  Anal  spines  strong,  the  second  longer  and  much  stronger  than  third, 
c.  Soft  dorsal  and  anal  with  series  of  scales  extending  on  the  rays;  outer  teeth  in 

upper  jaw  enlarged. 
d.  Body  ovate ;  back  elevated ;  depth  greater  than  length  of  head ;  outer  teeth 

moderately  enlarged,  pointed;  lips  thick. 

(Al^ISOTREMUS*  Gill.) 
e.  Scales  above  lateral  line  in  oblique  series,  not  paraUel  with  the  lateral  line. 
f.  Scales  rather  small,  50  to  70  in  a  horizontal  series. 


•  =  Genytremus  Gill  =  Paraconodan  Bleeker. 
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g.  Color  golden,  with  about  seven  light  blue  horizontal  stripes,  each  edged 
above  and  below  with  paler;  a  dark  band 
downward,  and  one  forward  and  downward 
from  nape ;  pectoral  longer  than  head ;  second 
anal  and  third  dorsal  spines  subeqaal,  half 

head Virginicds.* 

gg.  Color  olivaceous;  a  jet  black  bar  from  anterior  part  of  dorsal  to  below 
middle  of  side;  base  of  pectoral,  and  membrane 
of  operole  black ;  pectoral  longer  than  head ; 
second  anal  and  fourth  dorsal  spines  about 

equal,  shorter  than  head DAViDSONi.t 

ggg.  Color  olivaceous,  the  adult  nearly  plain,  the  young  with  two  black 

longitudinal  stripes;   fins  blackish;    second 

*  anal  spine  longer  than  fourth  dorsal,  about 

half  head Biuneatus.I 

ff.  Scales  large,  about  7-34-12.   Color  grayish,  each  scale  on  upper  anterior 

part  of  body  with  a  blackish  spot ;  fins  more 
or  less  dusky;  pectoral  a  little  shorter  than 
head ;  second  anal  spine  robust,  half  length 
of  head,  longer  than  fourth  dorsal  spine. 

FCrthi.J 
ee.  Scales  above  lateral  line  in  series  parallel  with  the  lateral  line. 

h.  Dorsal  spines  rather  low,  the  longest  about  half  length  of  head;  sec- 
ond anal  spine  half  length  of  head, 
i.  Color  plain  grayish-silvery;  a  faint  bar  dovmward  &om  nape ;  pec- 
toral longer  than  head,  about  reaching  anal ; 
dorsal  spines  stout  and  short,  two-fifths  length 
of  head ;  eye  but  half  wider  than  the  broad 

preorbital;  dorsal  rays,  XII,  16; CwESius. 

iL  Color  dusky  grayish,  with  four  irregular  blackish  cross-bands, 
which  grow  faint  with  age;  pectorals  much 
shorter  than  head,  not  reaching  tips  of  ven- 
trals;  dorsal  spines  comparatively  slender,  half 
length  of  head ;  eye  more  than  twice  as  wide 
as  the  narrow  preorbital;  dorsal  rays,  XI,  14. 

Pacifici.II 

*Sparu8  virginUmB  L.  Syst.  Nat.  x,  1,  281)  VT^S^^Aniaotremus  toBniatus  Qill,  Proc.  Ac. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1861,  107,  etc.  HaMtat:  West  Indies;  Caribbean  Sea;  Brazil;  both 
coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America;  Magdalena  Bay  (Steind,);  Mazatlan  {Gilb,); 
Panama  (GiZZ;  Gilb.), 

iPrisHpovM  davidsoni  Steind.  Ichthyol.  Beitr.  iii,  6,  1875.  Hdbiiat:  Southern  Cali- 
fornia; Santa  Catalina  Island  (t/brdan  f  GiU>ert);  San  Diego  (8t^nd, ;  Jor.^  Oilb,), 

t  PrUtipoma  hilineatum  Cut.  &,  Val.  v,  271, 1630  =  Pristipoma  melanopterum  C.  &,Y,  v, 
1830,  273  =  Genytremua  interruptua  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1B61,  256,  HaHtat : 
Both  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America ;  West  Indies ;  P^ru ;  Brazil ;  San  Diego 
{Stekid.)',  Magdalena  Bay  (Steind.);  Cape  San  Lucas  (Gill);  Gulf  of  California  (Losih- 
ington) ;  Panama  (SUind.);  Galapagos  Islands  (Steind,),    Not  obtained  by  Mr.  Gilbert. 

§  Pristipoma  f&rthi  Steindachner,  Ichthyol.  Beitr.  v,  4,  1876.  Habitat:  Mazatlan 
(Gilbert);  Panama  (5(d)ui.;  Gilb,). 

^C&nodon  paciflci  GUnther,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  Lond.  1864,  147.  Habitat:  Chlapam 
(Gtfer.);  Panama  (Steind.;  Gilb,), 

Proc.  Nat.  Mas  81 25  April  !•,  1889. 
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hh.  Dorsal  spines  very  high,  the  longest  two-thirds  length  of  head ; 
second  anal  spine  nearly  two-thirds  length  of 
head ;  color  grayish-silvery,  with  fiTe  Jet  black 
cross -bands;  pectorals  mnch  shorter  than  head. 

Dovu.* 
dd.  Body  oblong,  the  depth  less  than  the  length  of  the  head;  enter  teeth  mnch 

enlarged,  blnnt ;  preopercle  very  sharply  ser^ 

rate (Coxodon  Cnvier.) 

J»  Color  silvery,  with  eight  dark  cross-bands;  snont  not  obtnse; 
second  anal  and  fourth  dorsal  spines  strong, 
half  length  of  head;  pectoral  shorter  thsa 

head;. caudal  lunate NoBni&t 

dOi  Soft  dorsal  and  anal  desUtnte  of  scales  or  very  nearly  so ;  form  oblong ;  scales 

above  lateral  line  in  series  parallel  with  the 
back. 
k.  Outer  teeth  in  upper  Jaw  slightly  enlarged,  acute. 

(POMADA8T8.t  Lsc) 

I.  Dorsal  spines  12 ;  vertex  couTex ;  preorbital  broad. 
«.  <<  Scales  rather  small  (8-56>20) ;  fourth  dorsal  spine  2|  in 
head ;  second  anal  spine  more  than  half  hesd; 
pectorals  not  reaching  vent;  snout  produced; 

coloration  uniform '' Uumius.^ 

mm.  Scales  larger  (6-48-14) ;  longest  dorsal  spine  nearly  half 
length  of  head,  about  equal  to  second  saal 
spine;  pectorals  long,  about  reaching  vent; 
snout  sharp,  protruding;  color  grayish,  mth 
four  faint  dark  cross-bands . .  Macracaxthus. I 
n.  Dorsal  spines  13 ;  vertex  with  a  small  but  evident  concsTP 
depression ;  head  low ;  preorbital  narrow, 
a.  Dorsal  spines  very  high,  the  highest  more  than  half 
length  of  t^ead^  color  grayish-silvery,  nearly 

plain Braxickl^ 

kh.  Outer  teeth  in  upper  jaw  not  enlarged. 

(PsEUDOPRisTiPOSfA  Saovagf.) 

0.  Third  dorsal  spine  produced,  much  longer  than  the 
others,  and  about  half  length  of  head ;  second 
anal  spine  somewhat  shorter ;  profile  convex ; 
scales  nearly  smooth ;  pectoral  very  long,  nearly 

TrisHpoma  dovii  GUnther,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Loud.  1864,  23.  HdhiUU:  Mazatlsn 
(Om.);  Ftkuama  (athr.  ;  Gilb.), 

t  Peroa  noMis  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  x,  1, 291  r=  Conodon  plumieH  Gthr.  1, 304, 1859  =  Cono- 
don  plumieri  Streets  Bail.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mns.  vii,  50,  1877  =  Conodon  antUlanus  C.  A  Y.  t, 
156,1830.  ^oMtoi:  Coast  of  Texas,  West  Indies,  to  Brazil.  Recorded  by  Streets  from 
Boca  Soledad,  Pacific  coast  of  Lower  California ;  not  observed  by  other  collectors. 

t  =  PriBHpoma  Cuv.  &  Val. 

$  PrUHpoma  humiU  Kner  &  St«indachner,  Sitzsber.  Akad.  Wiss.  Milnch.  1863, 29. 
Habitat :  Bio  Bayano,  Panama  (Kner  ^  Steind.) ;  not  seen  by  other  collectors. 

I  PHsHpoma  macraoanthum  Ounther,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1864,  146.  Habitat:  Ma- 
zatlan  (Steind. ;  Oilb,);  Punta  Arenas  (OtZb.);  Chiapam  {GUntk^r);  Panama ((rtU)- 

UPristipoma  branickii  Steindachner,  Denkschr.  Kaiserl.  Akad.  Wissen.  Wein.  xli, 
28, 1879.    HaHtat:  Tumbez  (Steind);  Panama  {Gilbert);  Mazatlan  {Gilbert). 
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OB  loDg  as  head;  preopercle  weakly  serrate; 
color  silvery;  lowerilns  white;  a  distinct  dark 
blotch  on  opercle,  and  a  fainter  one  on  sides 

below  spinous  dorsal Panamensis.* 

hh.  Anal  spines  weak,  the  second  little,  if  any,  longer  or  stronger  than  the  third, 

and  both  lower  than  the  soft  rays ;  body  ob- 
long, not  elevated ;  soft  dorsal  and  anal  rays 
with  series  of  scales ;  scales  above  lateral  Jine 
in  series  parallel  with  the  back ;  color  grayish, 
with  liglit  and  dark  stripes  along  the  rows  of 
scales,  these  often  obscure. 

(Hjbmulopsis  Steind . ) 

p.  Pectoral  fbi  long,  nearly  as  long  as  head ;  a  black 

blotch  below  in  the  axil,  encroaching  on  the 

lower  rays  of  the  fin ;  preorbital  broad,  about 

as  wide  as  eye AxiLLARis.t 

pp.  Pectoral  fin  short,  much  shorter  than  hnad ;  axil- 

lary  spot,  if  present,  not  encroaching  on  the 

fin. 

q,  Preorbital  narrow,  not  so  wide  as  eye ;  a  round 

dark  humeral  blotch ;  anal  spines  very  small, 

graduated NixiDUS.t 

qq,  Preorbital  very  deep,  wider  than  eye ;  anal  spines 

not  graduated LeuciscD8.$ 

aa.  Anal  fin  long  and  low,  its  rays  III,  11  to  III,  13;  dorsal  fin  low,  scarcely  emar- 

ginate,  its  spines  slender;  anal  spines  small, 
graduated;  scales  small,  those  above  lateral 
line  in  oblique  series . ..  (Orthopristis  6ill.il) 
r.  Dorsal  spines  12 ;  soft  parts  of  dorsal  and  anal 
naked ;  preorbital  very  deep,  as  deep  as  eye ; 
scales  small,  about  8-60-15. 
».  Body  oblong-ovate,  the  depth  considerably 
more  than  one-third  length ;  profile  from  nape, 
straight  or  slightly  concave;  pectorals  long,  3f 
in  body ;  body  brownish  above,  with  faint  dark 
cross-bands  and  oblique  pale  streaks. 

Chalckijs.IT 

*Fri8tipama  panamense  Stetndachner,  Ichthyol.  Beitr.  ill,  8,  1875.  Mdbitat:  Mazat- 
lan(Gilh,);  F&u&mvk  {Steind. ;  Gilb.). 

iPrisHpoma  axillare  Steindachner,  Ichth.  Notiz.  viii,  7,  1869.  Habitat:  Mazatlan 
{Steind.;  Gilbert), 

tPristipoma  nitidum  Steindachner,  Ichthyol.  Notiz.  viii,  5,  1869.  Habitat:  Msh 
z&tl&n  {Steind. ;  Gt76.);  Panama  (6HZ(.). 

^  PrieUpama  leudscus  GUnther,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1864,  147.  Habitat:  Lower 
California  {Streets);  Mazatlan  {Gilbert);  San  Jos^  {Gthr.)^  Chiapam  {Gthr.),  Pan- 
ama (  Gthr. ).  Two  of  our  Mazatlan  specimens  of  this  species  agree  with  Dr.  Gtinther's 
description  and  figure,  in  having  the  anal  spines  rather  large,  the  second  larger  thaa 
third,  2f  in  length  of  head ;  the  remaining  specimens  from  Mazatlan  and  Panama  are 
denderef,  with  more  pointed  snout  and  deeper  suborbital,  the  anal  spines  being  quite 
small,  the  second  3f  to  4  in  head.  These  perhaps  represent  a  different  ^^cies  or 
variety,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  it  a  separate  name. 

It  =r  Aficrolepidottu  Gill  =  PrtBtoeaniharus  Gill. ' 

f  Pri8Hp<ma  ehaloeum  Gthr.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1864,  146  =  Prietipoma  hieH 
Steind.  Ichth.  Notiz.  viii,  18G9, 3.  Habitat:  Mazatlan  {Steind.;  Gilb.);  Panama (Gtib^r;; 
Gilb.). 
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M.  Form  oblong-elliptical,  the  depth  less  than 
one-third  length ;  profile  slightly  convex ;  pec- 
toral short,  4i  in  body ;  sides  with  longitudinal 

dark  streaks Cantharihus.* 

rr.  Dorsal  spines  13  (or  14) ;  soft  parts  of  dorsal 
and  anal  scaly;  preorbital  very  narrow,  its 
width  much  less  than  diameter  of  eye ;  pec- 
toral long,  as  long  as  head,  3^  in  body ;  scales 
very  small ;  color  grayish,  with  narrow  obliqne 
dark  streaks < lNORNATU8.t 

Indiana  UmvBRSXTT,  January  3, 1882. 


THK  ]ftAPII»  PRBPARATIOlf  OF  IjAROB  HTOIiOOICAJL  8PJBCIHIEIV8. 

B7  M.  f£i.IX  PI.ATEAU, 

Prqfeiseur  d  V  UniverHtS  de  Gand. 

(Head  before  the  ''Association  Frangaise  pour  VaTancement  des  Sciences,''  Congr^s  de 
Reims,  1880.    S6anoe  da  13  AotLt,  1880.) 

[TnnBUted  by  H.  0.  Yarrow,  M.  D.,  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington.! 

The  laboratory  of  comparative  anatomy  of  the  XTniversity  of  Gand  Ib 
of  restricted  dimensions.  Its  surroundings,  sufficient  for  elementary 
l)ractical  teaching,  are  very  modest,  but,  happily,  material  for  study  is 
not  wanting,  thanks,  above  all,  to  the  administration  of  the  Zoological 
Garden  of  Antwerp,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  continent,  which  gener- 
ously donates  to  us  its  losses  and  carries  the  obligation  still  farther  in 
sending  to  us  the  bodies  of  ianimals  by  express.  It  is  thus  that  daring 
the  academical  years  of  1879  and  1880  we  have  had  at  our  disposal  a 
series  of  very  i:are  monkeys,  a  kangaroo,  a  cheetah  or  hunting  leopard, 
a  young  American  ostrich,  the  principal  viscera  of  an  adult  African 
elephant,  and  other  interesting  specimens. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  single  helper  I  have  been  able  to  utilize  all 
these  objects  and  rapidly  "prepare,  during  the  few  hours  which  my  other 
duties  leave  me,  a  great  number  of  permanent  anatomical  preparations 
to  enrich  our  museum,  which  is  already  comparatively  complete.  (    Our 

'PrwOpomaoantAarmttia  Jenyn8,Zool.  Voy.  Beagle,  Fishes,  49, 1842.  Habiiat:  Goay- 
mas  {Lieut  Iflchols) ;  Qalapagos  Islands  {Jenyns ;  Gthr,). 

i Microlepidoius  inomatus  Gill,  Proc.  Ao.  Nat.  8ci.  Phila.  18G2,  25G  =  PrUHpoma 
hrevipinne  Steind.  Ichtliyol.  Notiz.  viii,  1869,  10  =  f  Pristipinna  notatum  Peters,  Ber- 
lin. Monatsber.  1869,  706.  Mabitat:  Cape  San  Lucas  (GUI);  Mazatian'(5tot«d.; 
Petera),    Not  obtained  by  Mr.  Gilbert. 

t  The  collections  at  Gand  actually  contain  more  than  3,000  preparations  belonging 
properly  to  comparative  anatomy,  and  more  than  1,600  specimens  are  preserved  in 
alcohol. 
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collections  heiag  relatively  poor  in  preparations  of  the  muscalar  system, 
I  have  above  all  endeavored  to  fill  this  want. '  We  have,  indeed,  made 
many  preparations  of  the  entire  moscular  system  of  animals  of  medium 
size. 

As  the  solution  of  this  problem,  i.  e^  how  to  make  rapidly  and  at  a 
trifling  cost,  in  a  laboratory  of  second  rank,  large  permanent  myological 
preparations  might  interest  professors  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
zoology,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  briefly  relate  the  method  which  I 
have  employed. 

Having  a  horror  of  dried  and  varnished  preparations,  I  have  en-, 
deavored  to  prepare  muscular  specimens  with  phenolized  glycerine, 
easily  handled,  and  which  could  constantly  serve  for  demonstration. 
With  us  the  muscles  are  red,  the  tendons  white;  in  a  word  the  un- 
initiated would  believe  that  they  saw  the  fresh  muscle.* 

In  order  that  I  may  be  well  understood  I  will  give  a  r^mS  of  the 
easy  operations  to  which  we  have  subjected  a  very  large  monkey,  the 
CyruHiephalus  9phinXj  in  order  to  prepare  the  whole  of  its  muscular 
system. 

The  animal  being  skinned,  care  being  taken  of  the  superficial  muscles 
or  muscles  of  the  skin,  the  abdomen  having  been  split  longitudinally 
and  the  viscera  removed,  it  was  first  of  all  necessary  to  preserve  this 
specimen  from  decomposition,  and  to  employ  a  process  which  would 
permit  us  to  dissect  all  the  muscles  at  our  pleasure. 

It  is  impossible  to  use  alcohol  tor  animals  of  this  size ;  the  body  is 
simply  plunged  into  a  saturated  solution  of  the  alum  of  commerce. 
The  muscles  in  a  short  time  are  capable  of  being  indefinitely  preserved, 
and  all  the  conjunctive  elements,  aponeuroses,  tendons,  sheat&es  of  the 
nerves,  &c.,  acquire  a  firm  consistence  and  become  very  white. 

Whenever  the  specimen  is  required  for  dissection  it  is  taken  from  its 
bath,  and  when  the  work  is  over  it  is  replaced. 

We  have  thus  been  able  to  dissect  at  our  leisure  all  the  muscles  of  the 
Oynooephalus,  continuing  the  labor  for  at  least  ten  days. 

Having  finished  the  dissection,  it  becomes  necessary  to  impart  to  the 
muscles  their  original  color.  It  is  in  this  operation  that  I  employ,  and 
always  successfully,  the  process  which  I  have  exemplified  since  1874, 
and  which  is  based  on  the  property  that  carmine  presents,  viz,  in  form- 
ing when  in  the  presence  of  alum  an  insoluble  red  laquer.t 

The  animal  having  been  dissected  and  taken  out  of  the  bath,  is 
plunged  in  pure  water  for  twenty-four  hours ;  this  is  done  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  excess  of  alum. 

*  Our  scholara  aie  generally  deceived  np  to  the  very  moment  when  we  explain  to 
them  the  mode  of  preparation. 

tNote  on  a  prooeas  for  giving  or  imparting  the  red  color  to  muscles  preserved  in 
a[c6hol.—(BulleHn  de  VAoademie  BoyaU  de  Belgique,  2«  9Me,  tome  XXXVIII,  No8.  9  et 
10,  1874.) 
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Pare  powdered  carmine,  a  little  chrome  yellow,  and  liqnor  of  ammonia 
are  the  only  substances  necessary.  The  carmine  is  deposited  on  an 
earthenware  dish ;  the  ammonia  is  employed  as  water  is  by  the  water- 
color  painter,  and  traces  of  chrome  yellow  correct  the  tints  which  are 
too  pnrple.  Finally,  the  white  surface  of  the  plate  serves  as  a  back- 
ground on  which  the  tints  may  be  criticized. 

The  muscles  of  the  specimen  are  painted  with  the  aid  of  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  carmine,  taking  the  precaution  not  to  cover  the  ten- 
dons or  bones,  and  in  general  those  parts  which  should  remain  whita 
•In  fEM^t,  tb^se  parts  are  protected  by  wrapping  them  separately  in  strips 
of  tolerably  thick  paper. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recall  the  fact  that  carmine  tints  the  mus- 
cles and  penetrates  them  to  a  certain  depth. 

This  operation  finished,  it  is  next  in  order  to  fix  the  tint.  For  this 
purpose  the  specimen  is  simply  replaced  in  the  bath  of  alum.  An  in- 
soluble red  laquer  is  formed,  constituting  two  coats,  the  one  superficial 
and  pulverulent  (this  comes  fix>m  the  bottom  of  the  liquid),  the  other 
penetrating  much  deeper  into  the  muscular  tissue  itself  and  remaining 
fixed  in  the  tissue. 

From  this  time  forth  the  carmine  is  fixed  and  the  muscles  are  red, 
having  the  appearance  of  &esh  flesh,  and  may  be  handled  for  an  in- 
definite period  without  soiling  the  fingers  of  the  operator  with  their 
coloring  matter.  Specimens  which  we  thus  prepared  in  1872,  have  been 
used  every  year  in  the  comparative  anatomy  course,  and  have  lost  noth- 
ing of  their  value. 

The  next  step  is  the  employment  of  glycerine.  The  specimen  is 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  phenolized  glycerine,  but,  as  the  alum  has  al- 
ready rendered  the  specimen  proof  against  decompo^tion,  a  long  macer- 
ation is  unnecessary,  eight  days  being  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

Finally,  to  place  the  specimen  in  a  definite  condition.  It  is  well  known 
how  annoying  ordinary  preparations  are  in  which  glycerine  has  been 
used,  it  being  necessary  to  let  them  drain  for  several  months.  Here  we 
have  employed  a  more  expeditious  method.  After  having  allowed  the 
specimen  to  drain  for  some  hours,  we  wrap  the  members  of  the  animal 
and  the  trunk,  in  fact  the  entire  body,  in  a  covering  of  white  filtering 
paper,  then  in  many  coverings  of  ordinary  gray  pax)er,  around  the  whole 
of  which  twine  is  wonnd. 

One  week  after,  the  paper,  which  has  absorbed  all  the  glycerine  in 
excess,  is  taken  oflP,  the  abdomen  is  filled  with  packing,  the  body  is  sewn 
up,  the  muscles  are  restored  to  their  proper  position,  and  the  specimen 
is  finished. 

Thanks,  probably  to  the  alum,  the  tendons  are  white  and  not  yellow- 
ish, as  preparations  are  when  made  by  ordinary  processes.  The  muscles 
are  never  found  to  be  glued  together. 

To  state  it  briefly,  the  method  is  composed  of  the  following  opera- 
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tjons:  Ist,  maceration  in  alam  during  the  dissection;  2d,  wastdng  in 
pore  water;  3d,  tinting  with  carmine ;  4th,  the  fixing  of  the  carmine  b^ 
alam;  5th,  maceration  in  phenolized  glycerine;  6th,  getting  rid  of  the 
excess  of  glycerine  by  compression  between  pieces  of  absorbent  paper. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  process  which  is  warranted  by  known  facts; 
it  is  qoite  inexx>ensiye,  simple,  and  expeditions. 

As  an  example  of  the  rapidity  of  execution  I  will  cite  the  following 
fact:  On  May  23,  of  this  year,  an  adnlt  African  elephant  died  in  the 
Zoological  Garden  of  Antwerp.  One  month  after  that  event  we  dis- 
played, in  one  of  the  exhibition  cases  of  the  National  Exposition  of 
Bmssels  the  enormous  heart  of  this  animal  prepared  by  the  above- 
detailed  method. 


Olf  TMJB  CMIlflfOOK  If AJHItft  OV  TMB  BAliMON  Ilf  TMB  COIiI71lfBIA 


By  SII.A8  B.  SiniTH. 

[Note. — ^The  following  notes  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Silas  B.  Smith, 
a  lawyer,  at  Skipanow,  Wash.,  and  a  half-breed  Chinnook,  in  answer  to 
questions  asked  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Smith,  of  Brookfleld,  Wash.  As  the 
Chinnook  names  have  a  considerable  place  in  our  Salmon  literature,  it 
seems  very  desirable  to  place  the  facts  given  by  Mr.  Smith  on  record. 
I  give  the  present  accepted  names  of  the  different  species  in  foot- 
notes.— ^D.  S.  J.] 

The  Chinnook  names  for  the  different  varieties,  following  the  order 
givea  by  you,  are  as  follows : 

1st.  Chinnook  Salmon,*  <<  JE-quinna^  (accent  second  syllable  and  give 
the  ^^a"  the  broad  sound). 

2d.  Blue-back,t  ^^  Oo-ehooy-ha^  (accent  first  syllable  and  give  the 
broad  sound  to  ^^a"). 

3d.  SUver-8ide,t  "O-o-iMcn^^  (accent  first  syllable).  Your  next  is 
<<Dog  Salmon  (red)."  My  mother  and  all  the  other  Indians  I  have 
spoken  to  on  the  matter,  and  some  of  the  whites,  maintain  that  the 
red-skinned  salmon  with  ho6ked  nose  or  beak  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  male  silver-side,  having  turned  red  afber  inhabiting  fresh  water, 
and  his  nose  assuming  that  shape  upon  its  becoming  poor. 

•  Ono(PrhynckuB  ckouicha  (Walb.)  J.  &  G.    This  word  "E-quinna''  is  evidently  the 
'^quinnai"  of  Richardson, 
t  Oncarhipiolws  nerka  (Walb.)  G,  &  J. 
t  Onoorh^ehuB  kUuteh  (Walb.)  J.  &  G. 
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They  say  tiiat  there  is  another  species  of  Salmon  that  comes  in  the 
fall,  having  transverse  dark  spots,  large  teeth,  and  nose  largely  cnrved, 
but  it  does  not  turn  red  or  but  little  at  most.  I  wiU  give  the  name  and 
consider  it  in  place  of  the  "Dog  Salmon.'' 

4th.  Spotted  Fall  Salmon,*  "  O-U-arah^  (accent  on  first  syllable), 

5th.  Steel-head,t  "  Quan-nesho^  (accent  last  syllable). 

I  have  been  unable  to  give  the  right  sound  in  English  to  the  last 
syllable  of  the  last  name.    The  above  is  as  near  as  I  can  make  it. 

There  is  another  salmon  which  you  did  not  mention.  It  comes  in  the 
last  of  the  summer  run;  it  is  as  large  if  not  larger  than  the  spring  sal- 
mon, but  of  a  darker  color  and  not  so  fat. 

It  will  make  number — 

6th.t  "-E7*-i*^fta"  (accent  first  syllable). 


BBinr ARKS  VPOlf  THB  OflTBOIaOOT  OF  OraEOftAI7RI78  TSNTRAIilll. 

By  Dr.  R.  W.  SHVFEI.DT,  U.  S.  A. 

(Read  before  the  Biolo^cal  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C,  December  23, 1881.) 

Guided,  to  a  great  extent,  by  external  characters,  modem  herpetolo- 
gists,  in  the  arrangement  of  our  American  reptiles,  have  assigned  this 
lizard  to  the  genus  Opheosaurusy  of  the  family  AnguidcBj  of  the  suboi^ler 
Diploglossa.  This  arrangement  brings  itvery  near  the  genus  Oerrhonotus^ 
a  lizard  with  which  I  have  osteologically  compared  it.  The  external 
characters  are  referred  principally  to  the  form  and  disposition  of  the 
scales,  the  presence  in  Oerrhonotus  of  a  ventral  line,  and  the  position  of 
the  external  ear. 

Opheosaurus  ventralis  inhabits  the  entire  Austroriparian  region,  Ten- 
nessee, Kansas,  and  several  of  the  Middle  States.  It  is  found  lurking 
in  the  woods  in  damp  pla<$es,  frequently  burrowing  under  ground,  and 
is  at  all  times  a  gentle  and  harmless  lizard.  We  all  know  that  in  com- 
mon parlance  Opheosaurus  has  been  termed  the  Glass  Snake,  from  the 
fact  that  when  a  moderate  blow  is  delivered  it,  it  usually  parts  with  a  por- 
tion of  its  tail,  the  iracture  sometimes  taking  place  at  one  or  more 
points.  These  ruptures,  and  they  always  occur  from  violence,  are  in- 
variably postanal,  and  the  part  lost  is  susceptible  of  reproduction  from 
the  locality  at  which  the  fracture  took  place  in  the  lizard's  body.  Inter- 
esting as  this  part  of  the  natural  history  of  our  subject  is,  it  does  not 
rightfully  come  within  the  limits  of  a  paper  devoted  to  its  osteology, 

^ —  a.         . . . —  ■ .      ■     .      ■  — ■ 

•  Oncorhynchus  keta  (Walb.)  G.  &  J. 

t  Salmo  gairdneri  Rich. 

t  Oncorhyncktu  chouicha  (Walb.)  J.  A  G.    (FaU  run :  " Ekowan '^  of  Richardson.) 
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and  I  will  be  obliged  to  dismiss  this  characteristic  in  Opheosaurue  here 
by  simply  calling  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  £etct  that«  as  far  as 
my  studies  have  carried  me,  it  appears  that  true  caudal  vertebrse  are 
never  reproduced  in  the  new  tail,  be  it  only  a  portion  or  the  entire  ap- 
pendage is  lost,  but  in  their  place  we  have  substituted  a  series  of  semi- 
osseous  nodules,  that  eventually  form  the  bony  core  to  the  ne\?  part 

The  opportunity  has  not  been  afforded  me  to  enter  very  extensively 
into  the  occurrence  of  bone  in  the  exoskeleton  of  this  lizard,  but  Pro- 
fessor Owen  tells  us  (Anat  of  Verts.,  vol.  i,  p.  655)  that  "bone  is  devel- 
oped at  the  base  of  the  scale,  forming  part  thereof,  or  combining  scute 
and  scale,  in  OphisauruSj  TribolonotuSy  and  TrachysaurusJ'  We  may  add 
to  this  that  there  certainly  seems  to  be  more  or  less  bone  tissue,  be  it 
semi-osseous  or  otherwise,  in  the  tough  and  brittle  plates  that  overlie 
the  true  skull,  superiorly.  It  requires  but  a  very  superficial  examina- 
'  tion  of  the  skull  of  this  snake-like  lizard  to  satisfy  the  zootomist  that 
he  has  before  him  a  creature  that,  so  far  as  this  part  of  its  bony  frame- 
work is  concerned,  at  least,  makes  a  very  near  approach  to  the  typical 
Lacertilian,  an  indication  that  is  more  thau  likely  to  be  carried  out  in 
other  parts  of  its  anatomy. 

We  find  the  occipital  condyle  to  be  uniform  in  outline,  being  notched 
above,  with  its  long  axis  placed  transversely;  it  stands  out  quite  prom- 
inently from  the  lower  margin  of  the  elliptical  foramen  magnum,  which 
in  turn  has  its  long  or  m^or  axis  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  condyle; 
prominent  though  this  latter  may  be,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  peduncu- 
lated, but  really  is  sessile,  its  prominence  being  greatly  due  to  the  seg- 
ments that  support  it.  The  part  that  the  basi-  and  exoccipitals  took  in 
its  formation  is  plainly  indicated  even  in  the  adult  by  delicate  little 
furrows  that  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  original  segments. 

This  condition  of  the  condyle  obtains  in  many  of  our  American 
lizards,  notably  in  Oerrhonottis  and  in  Scelopoms  and  kindred  forms 
among  the  Iguanidw.  Substantial  protection  is  afforded  the  brain  be- 
low by  the  perfect  union  that  has  taken  place  among  the  bones  of  the 
basis  cranii,  the  basisphenoid,  basioccipital  with  the  exoccipitals,  which 
latter  support  tuberous  and  outstanding  paroocipitals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  brain-case  depends  solely  in  the  living 
animal  upon  thin  membranous  partions  for  the  defense  of  the  encephe- 
lon,  the  representatives  of  the  all-  and  orbitosphenoids.  This  open 
space  in  the  articulated  cranium  is  bounded  below  by  the  basisphenoid 
and  laterally  by  the  parotic  on  either  side.  Above  we  again  find  the 
brain  completely  guarded  by  osseous  plates,  which  here  are  the  united 
parietals,  l^at  in  turn  become  indistinguishably  amalgamated  with  the 
large  superoccipital.  Mesiad,  the  united  parietals  anchylos  with  the 
paretics  of  the  brain-case,  while  anteriorly  these  bones  articulate  sutur- 
ally  with  the  hinder  borders  of  the  frontals  j  no  parietal  foramen  ever 
existing  at  this  point  as  found  in  some  lizards.  Laterally,  each  parietal 
is  extended  backwards  in  a  diverging  limb,  that  on  either  side  articu- 
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lates  throughout  its  entire  margin  with  the  squamosal  overlapping  the 
latter  at  its  termination  and  abutting  against  the  lateral  process  of  the 
occipital.  In  their  course  these  wings  of  the  parietals  bend  down- 
wards by  a  gentle  curve,  which  is  more  abrupt  in  the  shorter  skull  of 
Oerrhangtus. 

The  inter&ontal  suture  is  persistent,  and  these  bones  form  the  mid- 
plates  at  the  top  of  the  skull  ^  taken  together  the  plate  is  narrower 
behind  than  it  is  in  front,  where  it  meets  the  nasals,  while  on  either 
side  it  articulates  with  the  lacrymal  and  x>ostfrontal;  a  limited  portion 
of  this  margin  being  free,  it  enters' into  the  formation  of  the  superior 
moiety  of  the  periphery  of  the  orbit.    In  our  Holbrookia  maculata  among 
the  IguanidcB  we  find  this  interorbital  portion  of  the  fix>ntal  plate 
crowded  to  a  mere  osseous  and  median  line  by  the  immense  orbits. 
The  nasals  have  united  medially  just  as  the  frontals  have,  and  they, be- . 
ipg  now  anteorbital,  are  allowed  to  curve  downwards  on  either  side  to 
meet  the  mazillaries,  while  anteriorly  they  form  the  upper  and  posterior 
margin  of  either  nostril,  and  receive  between  them  in  the  middle  line 
the  posterior  process  or  nasal  process  of  the  premaxiUary.    This  latter 
bone  forms  the  rounded  anterior  end  of  the  skull;  it  also  completes 
the  nostril  in  front  and  below,  this  subcircular  aperture  having  its 
border  or  i)eriphery  eventually  made  entire  by  the  assistance  of  the 
maxillary  on  either  side,  it  filling  in  the  lower  and  posterior  part.   This 
portion  of  the  skull  is  formed  in  a  like  manner  in  EumeeeSf  but  in  this 
genus  the  termination  of  the  cranium  anteriorly  is  more  acute,  being 
blunter  and  broader  in  Oerrhonottis  soineieaudus.    We  will  complete 
this  view  of  the  cranium  by  calling  attention  to  the  longitudinal  forar 
men  that  exists  anteriorly  between  the  squamosal  and  parietal  on  either 
side. 
The  lateral  aspect  of  the  skull  (Fig.  1)  presents  for  eslamination 
f      ^  quite   a  number  of  interesting  points. 

\   \     \    r  /*f        We  have,  posteriorly,  a  free  o«<7MadratiM» 
^v  \  ^<!^:-.^SJi^' "'  'i^'B^^  .^^.^  that  stands  as  a  protecting  pillar  at  the 

portals  of  the  auditory  meatus.  This 
bone  has  a  quadrilateral  outline  in  front, 
nearly  flat,  while  behind  it  is  deeply  con- 
cave throughout  its  length,  and  supports 
^'  '  below  an  oblongfacet,  placed  transversely 

for  a  similar  shaped  articulating  surfieice  on  the  lower  maxilla.  Above 
it  is  very  much  expanded,  antero-posteriorly,  the  hinder  part  of  which 
surface  is  occupied  by  the  end  of  the  squamosal.  This  form  of  the  of 
quadratum  (o.  9.,  Fig.  1)  obtains  in  Oerrhonotus  and  UumeeeSj  and  in  ftct 
seems  to  be  but  slightly  departed  from  by  the  vast  majority  of  our  lizards. 
Between  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  08  quadratum  and  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  orbit,  and  the  arching  squamosal  above  that  meets  both 
points,  tliere  is  exposed  to  view  in  the  skull  of  this  lizard,  and,  I  believe, 
in  all  of  its  congeners,  through  an  open  space  here  existing,  the  delicate 
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little  columella  {chj  Fig.  1),  that  has  its  saperior  end  abutting  against 
the  nnder  snrfiEice  of  the  parietal^  while  its  lower  rests  in  a  circular  socket 
intended  for  it,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  middle  of  the  pterygoid.  Its 
lower  articulation  is  anterior  to  its  upper,  i.  6.,  the  bone  leans  backwards. 

In  all  of  the  American  lizards  that  I  have  examined  this  bonelet  is 
constant,  and  Professor  Huxley  tells  us  in  his  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated 
Animals,  page  219,  that  *^In  the  principal  group  of  the  LacertiUa^  a 
colnmq-like  membrane  bone,  called  the  columella  (but  which  is  not  to 
be,  by  any  means,  confounded  with  the  stapesj  to  which  the  same  name 
is  often  applied  in  reptiles),  extends  from  the  parietal  to  the  pterygoid 
on  each  side,  in  close  contact  with  the  membranous  or  cartilaginous  wall 
of  the  skull.  Hence  they  have  been  called  ^^Kionocrania^  or  "column 
skulls.'^ 

Through  this  open  space  we  also  have  lateral  views  of  the  pterygoids 
and  the  basisphenoid  with  the  parotic  and  pro-otic  bones  above  and 
immovably  articulated  with  the  latter.  There  seems  to  be  a  small  sepa- 
rate ossification  wedged  in  between  the  squamosal  and  parietal  behind, 
articulating  with  the  exoccipital  and  as  quadratum^  that  seems  to  corre- 
spond with  Professor  Huxley's  pterotic.  In  the  dried  skull  it  is  not 
movable. 

The  orbit  is  bounded  by  three  bones:  above  by  the  fhxntal,  as  already 
described;  anteriorly  by  the  laerymal^  that  articulates  with  the  jugal  by 
a  descending  process,  anteriorly  with  the  maxillary,  nasal,  and  frontal; 
while  the  postfrontal  Q,ud  jugal  bound  its  posterior 
moiety,  the  former  bone  articulating  above  with 
the  frontal  and  parietal,  below  and  posteriorly  with 
the  jugal  and  squamosal,  and  the  latter,  the  jugalj  ^ 
by  its'  anterior  process  with  the  lacrymal,  by  its 
posterior  with  the  postfrontal  and  squamosal ;  thus 
we  see  that  the  orbital  periphery  is  complete.    The 
skull  is  completed  laterally  by  the  maanllairy^  this 
bone  bears  teeth  in  its  alveolar  process  below,  articu- 
lating with  the  bones  that  go  to  form  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  internally,  while,  upon  the  aspect  of  the 
skull  we  now  have  under  consideration,  it  articu-  ^-^ 

lates  behind  with  the  lacrymal  and  jugal,  above  with  the  nasal,  ante- 
riorly with  the  premaxillary. 

The  prefrontal  fulfills  its  customary  function  in  constituting  in  part 
an  osseous  septum  narium,  meeting  the  ordinary  segments  as  they  are 
arranged  in  the  Lacertilian  skull. 

Passing  to  the  base  of  the  cranium  (Fig.  2),  we  find  the  basisphenoid 
giving  off,  near  its  anterior  termination,  or  the  base  of  the  rostrum  in 
some  vertebrates,  on  either  hand,  well-developed  pterapophysial  pro- 
cesses that  have  dilatecl  extremities  to  articulate  with  longitudinally- 
elongated  facets  upon  the  pterygoids.  These  latter  bones  form  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  basis  cranii;  they  extend  backwards,  con- 
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verging  outwards  from  the  points  where  they  articulate  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  sphenoid,  to  articulate  by  movable  joints  at  the  anterior 
and  lower  angles  of  the  quadrate  bones  5  anteriorly  they  develop  hori- 
zontal plates  that  articulate  in  front  with  the  palatines,  laterally  by  a 
process  that,  on  either  side,  meets  the  08  transversum.  Their  upper 
8ur£a/ces  form  the  greater  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orl5it,  while  on  their 
under  surfaces  they  present  for  examination  on  either  bone  a  longi- 
tudinal row  of  minute  conical  teeth,  the  row  being  double  behind  and 
produced  anteriorly  so  that  a  few  of  them  are  found  upon  the  pala- 
tines beyond.  The  palatines  complete  the  roof  of  the  mouth  distally, 
leaving  between  them  quite  an  extensive  palatine  Assure  that  ceases 
when  it  meets  the  vomer  where  that  bone  dips  down  to  lend  its  aid  in 
establishing  the  septum  narium.  A  palatine  starting  from  the  obhque 
pterygoidal  articulation  proceeds  forwards  by  a  rather  broad  horizontal 
plate  that,  as  it  comes  opposite  the  maxillary,  throws  off  an  external 
and  lateral  process  to  meet  that  bone  and  close  in  the  ^' nasal  aperture" 
behind;  it  then  turns  inwards  to  the  commencement  of  the  palatine  fis- 
sure, to  proceed  by  a  much  broader  plate  that  bounds  the  nasal  aperture 
internally,  and  only  terminates  by  quite  an  extensive  articulation  with 
the  maxillary  laterally,  and  with  the  premaxillary  and  vomer  anteriorly, 
curling  outwards  to  complete  the  aforesaid  nasal  vacuities.  On  either 
side  an  os  tramversum  is  found;  this  little  bone  is  wedged  in  between 
the  maxillary  and  jugal  on  its  outer  side,  while  it  articulates  with  a 
process  coming  from  the  palatine  on  its  inner,  thus  forming  quite  an 
important  element  in  completing  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  the  base  of 
the  cranium. 

The  bones  are  arranged  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  and  roof  of  the 
mouth,  in  nearly  all  lizards,  so  as  to  encircle  and  bound  certain  foramina 
or  vacuities;  these  have  been  described  by  Owen  and  named  by  that  dis- 
tinguished anatomist  as,  first,  the  '^  interpterygoidal  vacuity,"  the  largest 
of  all,  a  mesial,  open,  elliptical  space  in  our  subject  bounded  by  the 
pterygoids  and  palatines  laterally,  the  basisphenoid  behind,  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  palatine  fissure  anteriorly ;  the  next,  being  parial,  are 
the  '^ptery go- maxillary''  vacuities;  these  occur  on  either  side,  and  are 
bounded  laterally  by  the  maxillary  and  os  transversum,  internally  by 
the  pterygoid  and  palatine ;  while,  finally,  we  have  the  ^'  nasal  apertures," 
bounded  on  their  outer  sides  by  the  maxillaries,  behind  and  internally 
by  the  palatines.  In  GerrhanotuSy  the  skuU  being  broader,  these  aper- 
tures are  consequently  wider;  otherwise  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
bones  at  the  base  of  the  skull  is  the  same.  In  examining  the  eye,  we 
discover  the  sclerotals  to  be  present,  as  they  are  in  Aves.  They  are  quad- 
rate in  outline,  slightly  overlapping  each  other,  and  number  from  eigh^ 
een  to  twenty  in  the  average  number  of  specimens  examined. 

The  rami  of  the  lower  maxilla  are  turned  outwards,  so  that  the  alveola 
processes  are  the  most  external;  this  condition  is  so  much  increased 
after  we  pass  the  coronoid  bones  that  the  sides  of  the  jaw  become  nearly 
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horizontal.  They  terminate  by  quadrate  plates  that  tend  to  approach 
the  median  plane,  these  horizontal  plates  protniding  in  the  articulated 
skull  back  of  tbe  artacolar  facets  and  the  qaadrate  bones.  Broadly 
oblong,  and  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the  bone,  the  articular 
takceta  look  upwards  and  a  little  backwards  and  outwards.  The  coro- 
noid  bones  are  placed,  one  on  either  side,  slightly  i>osterior  to  the  middle 
I>oint  of  the  ramus;  they  project  upwards  and  back- 
wards as  latently-compressed  processes  that  show  ex- 
ternally still  fairly-developed  traces  of  their  original 
sntures;  upon  this  aspect,  also,  we  observe  the  irregular 
sutoral  line,  indicating  the  point  of  ending  of  the  dentary 
X>ortion  of  the  maxilla. 

Bach  ramus  is  perfectly  smooth  beneath,  being  gently 
convex  from  side  to  side,  broadly  so  longitudinally. 
The  external  curve  about  the  symphysis  is  parabolic  in 
ontline,  the  inner  being  sharply  acute,  and ,  passing  back-  ^^f-  ^- 
wards  as  the  inferior  ramal  border,  maintains  a  more  or  less  parallel 
IK>sition  with  the  external  or  alveolar  border.  Anchylosis  is  never 
thoroughly  established  between  the  dentary  elements  at  the  symphysis, 
this  joint  having  an  articulation  very  similar  to  the  symphysis  pubis 
of  anthropotomy,  the  interested  bones  coming  apart  upon  very  slight 
provocation  in  the  dried  skeleton,  showing  each  articular  face  to  be 
roughened  for  an  amphiarthrosial  joint. 

In  the  specimens  that  I  have  examined,  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw 
seem  to  invariably  pass  completely  round  the  alveolar  process,  while  in 
the  lower  jaw  a  few  always  seem  to  be  lacking  on  either  side  of  the 
symphysis;  this   is  also  the  case   in 
Oerrhofiottis,  but  not  so  in  a  specimen 
of  Uumeces  shiltonianua.    These  teeth 
are  of  the  pleurodont  type;  in  other  ^ 
words,  they  are  anchylosed  to  an  outer 
^»  alveolar  plate,  as  in  many  of  the  Iguani-  ^ 

dcB,    Above  their  x>oints  of  union  to  the  I 
alveolar  process  they  are  conical  in  form, 
pearly  white,  and  glistening,  being  ar- 
ranged in  a  row  of  some  seventeen  to 
j-^r-  ^*       .  twenty  in  each  ramus,  the  largest  being 
found  in  the  middle  and  the  smallest  at  either  end.    The        '«"  ^ 
hyoidean  arch  seems  to  be  largely  cartilaginous  in  structure,  though  a 
good  deal  of  bone  tissue  does  exist  in  it,  particularly  about  the  center. 
In  form  it  resembles  the  capital  letter  X,  the  upper  limbs  being  directed 
forwards  and  outwards,  the  hinder  ones  backwards  and  outwards;  the 
body  of  the  hyoid  occupying  the  intersection  as  an  equilateral  triangle, 
with  one  of  the  angles  placed  anteriorly  in  the  middle  line,  and  from 
which  is  produced  a  delicate  "glosso-hyaP;  the  posterior  limbs  spring- 
ing from  its  outer  angles,  and  the  anterior  ones,  apparently  by  articu- 
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lation,  from  midpoint  of  its  sides.    Oerrh&notus  has  a  hyoidean  arch 
very  similar  to  the  one  found  in  Opheosaurus. 

In  the  largest  and  best  specimen  that  was  examined,  there  were  found 
147  vertebne  with  a  series  of  candal  nodnles  where  a  tail  had  been  re- 
placed ;  there  were  52  pairs  of  ribs,  and  this  number  was  also  found  in 
a  smaller  specimen.  The  atlas  is  characteristic  of  the  usual  Lacertilian 
type,  and  a  stumpy  odontoid  process  is  found  upon  the  axis.  Free  ver- 
tebral ribs  are  not  exhibited  until  we  have  passed  backwards  for  three 
or  four  segmepts,  but  when  the  series  commences  it  is  oontinuoos  to 
within  one  vertebra  of  the  rudimentary  pelvis,  and  even  this  interven- 
ing segment  may  develop  a  small  free  pleurapophysis.  These  ribs  have 
rounded  bodies  with  laterally  compressed  and  dilated  extremities  below; 
the  pair  when  articulated  lie  in  the  curve  of  a  broad  ellipse  that  sustains 
the  shape  of  this  lizard's  body.  They  articulate  by  feebly  developed 
cai>itula,  at  the  base  of  the  diapophyses,  at  the  very  anterior  margin  of 
the  centrum  of  each  vertebra,  in  concave  focettes  placed  there  for  their 
accommodation.  Commencing  with  the  atlas,  the  first  two  or  three 
vertebm  support  hypapophyses,  that  are  at  first  directed  downwards, 
then  directly  backwards  in  a  sharp  x>oiiut;  it  is  with  this  segment,  too, 
that  the  quadrate  neural  spine  makes  its  appearance,  to  be  continued 
throughout  the  chain,  past  the  peh^is ;  to  become  directed  more  and 
more  backwards,  and  more  pointed  as  we  pass  through  the  caudal  series. 
Well-developed  pre-  and  post-zygapophyses  are  found  upon  the  neural 
^  arches  of  all  of  the  vertebr®,  and  the  cup  and  ball  socket 
between  the  centra  is  ellipsoidal  in  form  and  placed 
transversely  on  the  bone,  being  concave  in  front,  convex 
behind.  The  neural  tube,  beginning  more  or 
less  triangular,  becomes  subelliptical  as  we 
pass  posteriorly.  Caudal  vertebrse  develop 
^  sharp,  apine-like  diapophyses,  that  are  directed     j^  ^^ 

outwards  at  right  angles  with  the  neural  spines 
and  the  chevron  bones  below,  which  latter  in  these  segments  are  in  each 
case  a  wedge-formed  hypapophysis,  attached  to  each  vertebra,  the  trian- 
gular haemal  canal  passing  through  them  all.  The  sternum  and  scapular 
arch  in  Opheosaurus  is  largely  cartilaginous,  though  bone  tissue  is  de- 
posited about  the  points,  where  in  the  higher  lizards  the  glenoid  cavity 
exists,  and  other  localities  where  additional  strength  is  required.  So  fer 
as  my  examinations  have  extended  I  have  thus  far  failed  to  discover  the 
presence  of  a  rudimentary  pectoral  limb  ^  even  the  vei*y  semblance  of 
the  glenoidarsocket  api>ears  to  be  missing.  The  clavicles  do  not  meet 
in  the  median  line,  but  their  outer  extremities  articulate  with  the  ex- 
panded blade  of  the  scapula  on  either  side,  which  latter  bone  is  semi- 
osseous  only.  A  transverse  plate,  covering  the  lower  borders  of  the 
coracoids,  is  the  sole  representative  of  a  sternum.  The  entire  apparatus 
is  placed  immediately  over  the  trachea,  while  the  outer  and  expanded 
blades  of  the  scapulas  lap  over  the  first  and  second  pleurapophyses. 
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Taken  as  a  whole  we  could  hardly  look  for  a  better  example  of  a  ntdl- 
mentary  apparatus  throaghoat,  eyen  to  its  minor  details.  In  Oerrhono- 
tusy  all  of  the  points  that  are  so  feebly  developed  in  Opheosaurwt  have 
been  carried  to  a  still  higher  point,  and  one  approaching  the  true  Lacer- 
tilian  type,  and  although  in  this  lizard  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs 
are  present,  they  are  weaker  than  in  other  forms,  such  as  the  Iguanidce. 
In  OerrhonottM  the  clavicles  meet  mesiad,  and  the  coracoids  articulate 
with  elongated  facets  nx>on  a  semi-osseous  sternum,  that  has  inserted 
along  its  sides  the  hsBmapophyses  that  articulate  above  with  the  dorsal 
ribs.  Passing  next  to  the  examination  of  the  pelvis,  we  find  that 
although  some  parts  have  been  more  or  less  suppressed  or  have  almost 
passed  beyond  recognition,  we  still  find  a  rudimentary  femur  present. 
The  fifty-seventh  vertebra  has  suspended  from  its  diapophyses,  and 
articalating  finely  with  their  extremities,  two  spoon-shaped  bones,  one 
on  either  side;  these  do  not  meet  in  the  median  line,  but  are  separated 
by  a  space  of  several  millimeters.  The  dilated  extremity  of  each  is  below, 
and  from  the  middle  point  on  the  outside  surface,  rotating  in  a  diminu- 
tive acetabulum,  we  find  the  rudimentary  femur,  represented  by  a 
^y*'  minute  cylinder  of  bone,  rounded  at  both  extremities.  A 
-•*    faint  sutural  line  passing  through  this  coty-  -^^ 

^r  loid-cavity  indicates  the  division  between  the 
ilium  above  and  the  puboischium  below.  Pro- 
fessor Mivart  found  this  condition  in  some  of 

^/•^'  the  forms  he  examined,  and  he  tells  us  in  his     jv^.5 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Anatomy,  page  195,  that  ^'confining  ourselves, 
therefore,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  to  Mammals,  Sauropsida,  and 
Batrachians,  we  find  the  femur  under  a  certain  aspect  more  constantly 
present  than  the  humerus.  For  although  it  is  often  absent  when  the 
humerus  is  present  (as  in  forms  like  Siren,  which  have  pectoral  limbs 
but  no  pelvic  ones),  yet  it  is  sometimes  present  in  a  more  or  less 
rudimentary  condition  when  no  representative  of  the  foot  coexists  with 
it.  Such  is  the  case,  e.  g.,  in  some  whales  (as  the  Greenland  whale) 
amongst  mammats,  and  certain  snakes,  a.  </.,  Boa^  and  certain  lizards, 
€.  g.f  LiaiiSj  amongst  the  reptiles." 

In  Oerrhonotua  all  three  of  the  pelvic  bones  go  to  form  the  acetabulum, 
the  pubic  elements  curving  far  anteriorly  as  delicate  osseous  columns 
to  meet,  mesiad,  in  a  common  cartilaginous  articulation.  The  arch  is 
suspended  in  a  like  manner  from  the  transverse  processes  of  a  vertebra. 

Though  a  little  foreign  to  our  subject,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
to  know  something  of  the  character  of  food  of  this  h'zard,  and  in  this 
Professor  Biley  has  kindly  assisted  me,  and  sends  the  following  diagno- 
sis of  a  stomach  that  I  sent  him : 

"The  contents  of  stomach  of  Opheasaurus  ventralis  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  fragments  of  a  tolerably  common  spider,  Lycosa  ruricola  Hentz, 
with  a  single  small  black  seed  and  seed-pod  of  some  plant,  not  determ- 
inable on  account  of  condition." 
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Dr.  Yasey  kindly  examined  the  seed  and  thinks  it  may  be  a  HeUo- 
charts^  but  is  not  certain.  Unfortunately,  the  writer  has  not  had  the 
opportunity,  from  lack  of  material,  of  examining  such  a  form  as  Baru* 
8ia  oUvaceay  a  lizard  that  Cope  has  placed  as  the  leading  genus  under 
Oerrhonotidce;  as  far  as  our  examination  has  gone,  however,  of  forms 
representing  other  genera,  it  should  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  classification  in  placing  our  apodal  Opheosaurus  in  the  niche 
it  now  occupies. 

EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES. 

Fig.  1. — Left  lateral  view  of  skull  of  Opheosaurus  vei^tralii,  life  size :  pm,,  premaxUlary 

li  nostril ;  n. ,  nasal ;  m.,  maxillary ;  I. ,  lacrymal ;  /. ,  frontal ;  pf,,  postfrontal ; 

p.f  parietal;  09. , squamosal;  po.,  pro-otic;  pf.ypterotic;  o*q,,  os  quadraiMm; 

eh,  columella;  0.,  corauoid;  <f.,  dentary ;  J.,  Jugal;  pg.,  pterygoid. 
Fio.  2.— SkuU  of  Opheoaaurtta  vmtralU  seen  from  beneath,  taken  from  a  smaller  specimen 

than  Fig.  1,  and  enlarged:  v,  vomer ;  pZ.,  palatine;  0.  t,  0%  transrenwm;  0$., 

squamosal ;  0. 9. ,  os  quadratum  ;  n.  a. ,  nasal  aperture ;  pgm, ,  pterygomaxiUary 

vacuity;  pg,,  pterygoid ;  ip,,  interpterygoid  vacuity. 
Fig.  3. — Lower  jaw  of  Opheosaurtu  ventrcUis,  life  size,  same  specimen  as  Fig.  1,  seen  ftom 

above:  o.,  coronoid;  a,/,,  articular  facet. 
Fig.  4. — ^Hyoid  and  scapular  arch  of  Opheosauru$  ventralis,  life  size,  seen  from  in  front: 

ffj  hyoid ;  !jy,y  trachea ;  c,  clavicle ;  «.,  scapula ;  cr.,  ooracoid ;  st.,  sternum. 
Fig.  5.— Same  from  Crenhanotua  scindcauduSf  letters  indicate  the  same  thing :  gl  &, 

glenoid  cavity. 
Fig.  6. — Anterior  view  of  vertebra,  with  its  ribs,  from  Opluoeaums  ventralU,  from  middle 

of  spinal  column ;  n. «.,  neural  spine ;  r.,  rib. 
Fig.  7. — ^Anterior  view  of  caudal  vertebra  from  same  specimen. 
Fig.  8. — ^Anterior  view  of  vertebra  that  bears  the  pelvic  aroh,  O.  venfrtflia,  slightly  en- 
larged :  n, «.,  neural  spine ;  ot,,  centrum ;  /.,  ilium ;  jp.  i.,  pubo-ischium;  F,, 

rudimentary  femur. 
Fig.  9.— Sketch  of  lateral  view  of  pelvis  of  Oerrhonotua  acineioaudrUf  slightly  enlarged: 

fr.,  transverse  process  of  vertebra;  A,,  acetabulum. 


02V  CERTAIN  I.T]|fPETS    AND  CHITO^TS  FROIH  TUB.  DBEP  WATBB8 
OFF  TUB  BA8TBRN  COAST  OF  TBLB  UNITBl^  0TATB8. 

By  TT.  H.  DAIili. 

I  have  received  from  Professor  Verrill  certain  limpets  or  patelliform 
shells  and  chitons  collected  under  his  supervision  off  the  southeast 
coast  of  New  England  in  deep  water  by  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission parties  in  1881,  with  his  kind,  permission  to  describe  them. 
Though  without  particular  beauty  and  of  small  size,  the  hope  that  these 
specimens  would  prove  of  interest  has  not  been  disappointed. 

Limpets  are  generally  shore  or  shallow  water  moUusks;  the  connection 
of  certain  peculiarities,  of  structure  in  them  with  their  geographical 
distribution,  and  the  progressive  development  indicated  by  the  char- 
acters of  different  genera,  have  already  been  the  subject  of  comment  by 
me.* 

^^^  *  8ci.  Results  of  the  Expl.  of  Alaska,  I,  art.  II,  pp.  41-43,  1876. 
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The  forms  of  lowest  organization  and  least  specialized  characters 
among  those  already  known  are  those  which  inhabit  the  deeper  water ; 
hence  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  features  of  much  interest  would 
be  exhibited  by  the  few  8x>ecimen8  which  had  just  been  brought  up 
from  much  greater  depths  than  any  from  which  limpets  had  hitherto 
been  obtained. 

The  examination  was  rendered  more  complete  by  the  possession  of 
additional  specimens  which  are  contained  in  the  deep-sea  collection  from 
the  Antilles  made  by  Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz  and  Lieutenant-Commander 
Bartlett,  U.  S.  N.,  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  steamer  Blake. 
These  afforded  valuable  conflrmation  of  impressions  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  material  obtaine<l  from  Professor  Verrill. 

Some  of  the  specimens  obtained  are  of  unusual  interest  as  showing  a 
combination  of  characters  which  has  heretofore  been  unknown  in  an- 
imals of  the  same  order.  While  the  shells  present  few  salient  features, 
the  soft  parts  show  extraordinary  and  unexpected  characters.  They 
are  divided  into  representatives  of  the  orders  Bhiphidoglossa^  Docoglossa, 
and  Polypladphora.  The  Docoglossa  comprised  representatives  of  both 
the  suborders  Abranchiata  and  Heterobranchiatay  but  all  somewhat 
anomalous  in  their  characters.  It  is  in  the  first-mentioned  order,  how- 
ever, that  the  richest  results  were  obtained,  since  it  appears  necessary 
to  separate  the  three  species  obtained  into  two  genera,  representing 
each  a  family,  which  differs  by  apparently  sound  characters  from  any 
hitherto  known,  and  which  it  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  describe 
as  new. 

Almost  all  the  species  appear  to  be  blind. 

Order  RHIPHIDOGLOSSA. 

Family  COCOULTOTD^  Dall. 

Shell  patelliform,  not  nacreous,  symmetrical,  with  an  entire  non-sinu- 
ated  margin,  and  a  posteriorly  inclined  apex  with  a  decidnous  spiral 
nucleus.  Muscular  impression  horseshoe-shaped,  interrupted  over  the 
head. 

Animal  with  a  prominent  head  and  muzzle,  two  tentacles  as  in  Lepe- 
tidce;  gill  single,  plumose,  asymmetrical,  resembling  that  of  Acmceidcdj 
extending  between  the  under  surface  of  the  mantle  and  the  foot  (from 
a  point  above  and  behind  the  head)  backward  on  the  right  side,  attached 
only  at  its  base.  Anus  anterior,  opening  above  and  behind  the  head. 
Mantle  margin  plain;  sides  and  margin  of  the  foot  without  papillsB 
or  ornamental  processes  excepting  two  filaments,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  median  line,  between  the  mantle  and  the  foot-disk  behind.  Eadula 
with  a  small  or  moderate  rhachidian  tooth  (in  the  known  species),  three 
inconspicuous  laterals  with  denticulate  cusps  and  a  fourth  dentate, 
Proc.  Nat.  Mus  81 26  April  a4,  1 8  89. 
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larger  outer  lateral  ;•  uncini  numerous  (50-160),  similar,  hooked  at  the 
tip,  those  of  each  lateral  series  springing  from  a  common  base. 

Formula:  . 

m  (l+a*o+l)  m 

This  family  differs  from  its  nearest  described  allies  (the  FissurelUdis) 
in  its  single  asymmetrical  gill,  in  the  absence  of  appendages  to  the 
sides  of  the  foot  or  on  the  mantle  edge,  and  in  its  patelliform,  unfissured, 
unsinuated,  and  wholly  external  shell. 

From  the  succeeding  family,  Addisoniidce,  it  is  separated  by  its  sym- 
metry, the  charaeter  of  the  gills,  and  by  its  dentition.  By  its  dentition 
it  is  most  nearly  allied  to  Parmophorus  or  Scutm,  if  figures  be  taken  as 
a  criterion  (and  much  resembles  some  species  of  Helicina),  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  very  few  species  of  Fissurellidas^  have  been  figured 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  known.  The  other  characters,  how- 
ever, forbid  its  incorporation  with  the  Fissurellidce  as  they  conflict  in 
nearly  every  important  feature  with  the  definition  appropriate  to  that 
family. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  Propilidium  might  be  incorporated  in  this 
family,  but  an  examination  of  the  available  data  relative  to  that  genus 
indicates  that  it  belongs  rather  in  the  Fisstirellidcej  where  it,  appar- 
ently, represents  an  imperforate  Functurellu. 

Genus  Cocculina  Dall. 

Animal  blind;  shell  colorless,  with  radiating  and  concentric  sculpture; 
for  other  characters  see  diagnosis  of  family. 

Cocoulina  Rathbuni,  n.  s. 

Shell  depressed,  white,  thin,  with  sides  nearly  parallel  and  their  slopes 
lightly  flattened,  and  with  ends  similarly  broadly  rounded ;  sculpture 
of  faint  closely  (but  irregularly)  set  grooves  radiating  from  a  smooth 
apex  (which  has  originally  a  subspiral  nucleus)  and  crossed  by  concentric 
growth  lines,  which  are  more  or  less  irregular  in  different  individuals; 
faint  yellowish  areas  seem  to  indicate  a  thin,  very  closely  adherent 
epidermis ;  apex  prominent,  more  or  less  incurved  and  shghtly  laterally 
compressed,  usually  showing  a  scar  where  the  embryonic  nucleus  was 
attached;  inside  polished  or  smooth ;  length  11.0;  width  6.5;  altitude 
2.75™™.     Another  dead  specimen  is  three  times  larger. 

Soft  parts:  Foot  ovate,  thin,  not  very  high,  somewhat  pointed  behind; 
mantle  margin  moderately  wide  with  a  thickened  plain  border;  behind, 
on  each  side  of  the  '*  tail,"  between  the  mantle  and  foot,  is  one  cyhndrical 
blunt  filament;  sinus  above  the  head  and  neck  quite  deep;  gill  exactly 
as  in  Acmceaj  hmall,  hardly  projecting  out  of  the  sinus;  head  large,  end  of 
muzzle  semi-lunate,  with  a  strongly  marked  margin ;  in  the  midst  of  this 
flat  hmate  area  is  a  rounded  papillose  space  surrounding  the  niouth;  this 

*  Much  as  iu  Scutus  as  figured  by  Gray,  Guide;  p.  163. 
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organ,  if  furnished  with  jaws  at  all,  has  them  of  such  soft  and  caticalar 
consistency  as  to  show  neither  under  the  knife  nor  nnder  an  ordinary 
dissecting  microscope,  but  it  appeared  to  be  without  jaws;  tentacles 
moderate,  subcylindrical ;  eyes  none ;  course  of  the  intestine  much  as 
in  Patella^  but  shorter. 

Dentition. — Bbachidian  tooth  squarish,  ronnded  in  front,  nearly  flat, 
about  as  long  as  the  two  inner  laterals ;  inner  three  laterals  slender,  • 
with  small  denticulate  cusps,  outer  or  third  usually  a  little  longer  than 
the  others,  but  the  prox>ortions  slightly  different  in  the  less  mature  part 
of  the  radula;  fourth  or  major  lateral  about  twice  as  long  as  the  others 
and  slightly  broader  than  the  rhachidian  tooth,  rather  strongly  cusped, 
the  cusp  notched  into  flve  or  six  denticles,  and  the  shaft  somewhat 
curved,  the  shaft  and  cnsp  translucent ;  uncini  numerous  (100  or  more), 
slender,  slightly  twisted  and  hooked,  united  on  each  side  on  a  single 
continuous  base,  which  is  a  little  longer  than  the  width  of  the  radula 
between  the  uncini. 

Habitai.^8tMioii  937  of  the  United  States  Pish  Commission  in  1881. 
This  is  102  miles  8.  by  E.  J  E.,  by  compass,  from  Gay  Head  Light, 
Martha's  Vineyard.  The  bottom  temperature  being  40^.6  F.,  and  that 
of  the  surface  72^.0  F.  The  same  species  was  obtained  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  dredgers  on  the  steamer  Blake,  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander J.  E.  Bardett,  commanding,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Alex.  Agassiz,  on  hard  bottom  (temperature  440.5  F.),at  station  288,  in  399 
fathoms,  off  Barbadoes ;  and  off  Martinique,  in  502^  fathoms  sand  and 
ooze,  at  station  195,  bottom  temperature  41o.O  F.,  the  surface  in  both 
cases  being  about  S(P.O  F.  I  take  pleasure  in  naming  this  species  after 
Mr.  E.  Eathbun,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission^ 

Coccnllna  Beanli,  n.  s.  * 

Shell  elevated,  white,  thin,  resembling  in  sculpture  and  general  fea- 
tures the  last  species,  except  in  the  following  particulars :  The  form  of 
the  base  is  about  as  in  C.  Rathhunij  but  the  profile  differs  widely,  the 
anterior  aud  i)osterior  slopes  of  the  present  species,  instead  of  being 
subequal  and  nearly  similar,  are  unequal,  the  anterior  being  considerably 
the  longer,  roundly  and  conspicuously  arched ;  the  posterior  slope  is 
about  half  as  long  as  the  other  and  deeply  concavely  excavated ;  this 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  apex,  instead  of  being  depressed  and 
nearly  central,  is  elevated,  subposterior  and  much  incurved;  like  that  of 
the  previous  species  it  bears  a  scar  where  the  (probably  spiral)  embry- 
onic shell  was  attached )  the  sculpture  resembles  that  of  the  preceding 
species,  being  stronger  and  more  cancellated  in  some  specimens  and 
nearly  obsolete  in  others.  The  very  young  show  proportionally  stronger 
sculpture,  even  slightly  spinous  at  the  intersections  in  some  specimens. 
The  surface  is  generally  partly  eroded,  probably  from  the  same  action 
as  that  which  so  rapidly  reduces  dead  shells  and  corals  to  a  species  of 
gray  ooze  in  the  deep  sea.  There  seems  to  be  no  indication  of  epidermis 
in  this  species.    Length  8.0;  breadth  5.0;  height  4.0™™. 
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Soft  parts  in  general  as  in  the  last  species,  except  that  the  head  and 
mnzzle  are  much  elongated,  the  sinus  behind  the  head  deep ;  gill  longer 
and  larger  than  in  0.  Rathbimi^  projecting  out  on  the  right  side  of  the 
head ;  tentacles  longer  and  foot  shorter  proportionally  than  in  C.  Rath- 
buni;  the  mantle  margin  is  much  puckered,  but  this  is  probably  due  to 
the  alcohol ;  the  margination,  which  forms  a  semilunar  area  at  the  end 
of  the  muzzle  in  the  preceding  species,  in  C.  Beanii  is  interrupted  be- 
fore the  papillose  area  which  here  distinctly  forms  the  end  of  the  muz- 
zle, the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  two  lappets,  one  on  each  side, 
extending  from  the  end  of  the  muzzle  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  foot 
There  appears  to  be  no  jaw. 

Dentition. — In  this  species  the  bands  of  nncini  are  projwrtionally 
longer  and  wider  and  the  rhachidian  tooth  smaller  than  in  the  preceding. 
The  rhachidian  tooth  is  small,  with  a  tridentate  cusp  and  bifurcate  base; 
it  is  about  half  as  long  as  and  hardly  wider  than  the  first  thre«  laterals; 
the  latter  are  elongate,  slender,  with  denticulate  cusps,  the  outer  is 
rather  the  shorter  in  the  mature  part  of  the  radula ;  the  major  lateral 
is  longer,  with  a  more  slenddr  shaft  than  in  0.  Rathhuniy  and  a  propor- 
tionally larger,  very  concave  cusp  with  seven  or  eight  denticulations; 
the  banded  uncini  are  singly  broader  than  in  C.  Rathhuniy  and  collect- 
ively about  one-half  longer. 

^«5ito/.— Station  871,  U.  8.  Fish  Commission,  lat.  40©  02'  64''  N., 
Ion.  70O  23' 40"  W.,  in  115  fathoms  muddy  sand;  station  894,  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission,  lat.  39o  53'  F.,  Ion.  70©  68'  30"  W.,  365  fathoms  mud  and 
gravel,  both  in  1880 ;  station  947,  312  fathoms  sandy  mud,  bottom  tem- 
perature 440  F. ;  station  949,  79J  miles  south  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  in 
100  fathoms  yellow  mud,  bottom  temperature  62o.O,  surface  660.O  F.; 
station  997|^335  fathoms,  yellow  mud,  bottom  temperature  40^  F, ;  these 
la^t  in  1881  (Yerrill);  and  from  the  same  localities  as  C.  Rathbuni  in  the 
West  Indies  (Agassiz),  with  the  additional  locality  of  station  264,  416 
fathoms  gray  ooze,  off  Grenada,  bottom  temperature  42^.5  F.*  It  is 
named  in  honor  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

Family  ADDISOOTID^.  Dall. 

Shell  asymmetrical,  porcellanous,  somewhat  like  Capulacmcea  Sara. 

Soft  parta  much  as  in  the  last  family,  but  strongly  asymmetrical, 
with  an  enormously  developed  lateral  series  of  separately  inserted  gill- 
laminae,  like  those  of  FatellidWy  and  without  filamentary  appendages  of 
any  kind.  Badula  with  a  large  simple  rhachidian  tooth  with,  on  each 
side,  two  large  simple  transverse  laterals,  followed  by  two  minute  ones, 
and  a  large  outer  lateral  with  a  strong  tridentate  cusp,  outside  of  which 

*Thi8  is,  perhaps,  the  shell  refeired  to  nndor  the  name  of  "AcmoM  rubellar  Fabr/' 
YerriU,  Proc.  U.  S.  Kat.  Mas.,  Ill,  p.  391,  dredged  (dead)  at  station  894,  United  SUtes 
Fish  Commission,  1880,  oflf  the  8.  E.  coast  of  New  England,  in  39^  53'  N.,  70^  58^  30" 
W.,  in365/athoms. 
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is  a  single  scale-like  flat  ancinus,  bearing  an  elongated  thickened  ndge, 
but  no  cusp.  J 

1 


Formala : 


l(J  +  2  +  2-2  +  2+i)l 


This  family  might  be  incorporated  with  the  last  were  it  not  for  the 
differences  in  the  branchiae  and  in  its  dentition.  These  latter  are  of 
great  weight.  The  dentition  of  A^tdisonia  is  like  nothing  known  in  the 
whole  group  of  Rhiphidoglossa,  but,  while  it  recalls  the  dentition  of  the 
ChitonidcB  in  some  features,  has  a  decidedly  Docoglossate.aspect.  Per- 
haps the  -most  rational  hypothesis  is  that  this  group  bears  to  the  pre- 
cedmg  family  much  sufti  a  relation  as  in  Fulmonata  is  borne  by  the 
Cyebtacea  of  Troschel  toward  the  Cydostomacea.  Indeed,  the  resem- 
blance of  the  radula  of  CoccuUna  Bathbuni  to  that  of  some  of  the  species 
of  Helicina  figured  by  Troschel  is  quite  remarkable.  This  family  con- 
tains, so  far  as  known,  but  one  genus. 

Genus  Addisonia*  DalL 

Shell  ovate,  subcouical,  strongly  asymmetrical,  porcellanous,  thin; 
with  a  blunt  apex  curved  backward,  downward,  and  to  the  left,  without 
an  epidermis ;  with  an  unthickened,  simple,  entire  margin ;  pedal  mus- 
cular impression  horseshoe-shaped,  interrupted  in  front  Soft  parts: 
head  provided  with  two  tentacles  without  eyes  or  eye  tubercles ;  muz- 
zle plain,  simple;  foot  thin,  orbicular,  without  lateral  or  posterior  tuber- 
cles, processes,  or  fringes ;  mantle  edge  simple,  thickened;  gill  composed 
of  leaflets  as  in  Patella^  the  series  starting  on  the  right  behind  the  head 
and  continued  within  the  mantle  edge  backward,  the  body  of  the  animal 
being  asymmewically  placed  with  regard  to  the  aperture  of  the  shell  to 
afford  room  for  the  enormous  series  of  branchial  leaflets ;  anus  opening 
behind  and  above  the  head  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  and 
indicated  by  a  small  papilla. 

Badula:  See  description  of  the  family. 

Type  and  only  species  yet  known. 

Aflitiiionia  paradoza,  n.  s. 

Shell  ovate,  thin,  whitish;  apex  presenting  an  appearance  as  if  an 
embryonic  tip  (perhaps  spiral)  had  fallen  and  been  replaced  by  a  pecu- 
liarly blunt  ovate  apex,  which  in  the  young  shell  is  nearly  marginal  pos- 
terior and  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  but  in  the  adult  is  considerably 
within  the  margin,  curved  downward  and  backward,  and  much  more 
asymmetrical;  sculpture  of  faint  grooves  radiating  from  the  (smooth) 
apex  and  reticulated  by  the  stronger  concentric  lines  of  growth,  beside 
which  the  extremely  inflated  arch  of  the  back  is  somewhat  obscurely 

•In  honor  of  Prof.  Addison  E.  VerriU,  of  Yale  CoUege  and  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  whose  surname  has  already  been  applied  to  more  than  one  group  of  in- 
vertebrates. 
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concentrically  waved;  over  the  sculpture  the  shell  has  a  polished  ap- 
pearance; margins  thin,  sharp;  interior  smooth,  somewhat  polished; 
the  scar  of  the  pedal  muscle  narrow,  a  considerable  distance  within  the 
margin,  the  anterior  ends  of  the  scar  enlarged,  hooked  backward  on 
their  inner  edges ;  these  ends  connected  by  a  line  broadly  arched  for- 
ward and  marking  the  attachment  of  the  mantle  to  the  shell  over  the 
head.  Soft  parts  whitish,  dotted  with  fine  purple  dots;  mantle  edge 
thickened,  smooth;  muscular  base  of  the  foot  nearly  orbicular,  extremely 
thin  and  delicate,  not  high ;  muzzle  short,  jilain,  withcmt  any  strongly 
defined  margination,  with  the  end  finely  papillose  and  a  little  puckered; 
mouth  small,  furnished  with  two  lateral  i)ads  g:)vered  by  a  cartilaginous 
thin  coat  which  completely  dissolves  in  liquor  pota4i8ce^  and  hence  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  jaw,  though  it  occui)ies  the  place  of  the  buccal 
plates  in  other  genera;  head  moderate,  not  much  produced,  broailer 
than  long,  extended  laterally  into  a  single  rather  short  and  stout  tent- 
acle on  each  side;  tentacles  showing  slight  transverse  ridges  "(due  to 
contraction!)  destitute  of  any  basal  elbow  or  tubercle,  such  as  bears  the 
eye  in  allied  groups,  and  with  no  appearance  of  any  organ  of  vision  or 
bulbus,  whatever.  Behind  the  head  a  thickened  ridge,  containing  a  large 
vessel,  takes  origin  and  passes  backward  around  the  right  mantle  edge, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  posterior  median  line;  from  this  ridge  depend 
fifty  or  sixty  branchial  leaflets  resembling  those  of  PateMcr,  and  not  like 
those  of  Acmcea  or  the  F^surellidw;  these  leaflets  are  very  large  in  pro- 
X)ortion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  gradually  diminish  posteriorly; 
they  are  slightly  inclined  outward;  the  anal  papilla  is  very  inconvspicu- 
ous,  opening  between  the  line  of  the  branchia  and  the  head,  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  head;  the  intestine  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  Patel 
lifJce,  and  coiled  in  much  the  same  way  through  the  vefy  large  greenish 
hepatic  mass;  this  surrounds  the  ovary,  which  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  back  in  about  its  center,  and  in  this  individual  was  crowded  with 
eggs  already  in  various  stages  of  segmentation  and  of  about  the  size 
and  general  appearance  of  those  of  Acmcea  patina.  The  ovary  appeared 
to  be  a  single  simple  sac-like  body  of  irregular  contour  as  in  Aomasa; 
no  crop  was  noticed  and  the  stomach  seemed  of  very  moderate  size. 

Since  but  one  specimen  was  available  the  observations  were  more  or 
less  imperfect,  especially  since  the  internal  parts  were  somewhat  soft- 
ened. To  obviate  the  extreme  contraction  caused  by  alcohol,  the  speci- 
men was  placed  in  water  with  tlie  result  that  it  almost  immediately 
swelled  and  became  covered  with  an  immense  quantity  of  very  shmy 
mucus,  which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  handle,  being  so  slippery, 
and  it  had  to  be  replaced  in  alcohol  again  to  harden  before  the  exam- 
ination could  proceed.  The  edge  of  the  mantle  is  marginated  with  a 
rather  broad  thickened  baud,  apparently  without  papillae  or  other  ap- 
pendages of  any  kind.  The  space  occupied  by  the  branchiaB  is  so  large 
that  the  remainder  of  the  animal  is  forced  a  good  deal  to  the  left  in  the 
ai>erture  of  the  shell. 
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'  The  radala  has  a  large  flat,  ovate  central  tooth  with  a  thickened  an- 
terior edge  but  no  marked  cusp;  on  each  side  of  this  two  rhomboidal 
flat  laterals  with  a  similarly  thickened  anterior  margin,  the  inner  is  the 
larger  and  the  outer  somewhat  more  rounded  in  form;  close  to  this  are 
two  minute  narrow  laterals  with  small  cusps,  hidden  partly  under  the 
cusps  of  the  next  or  major  lateral,  for  which  rea^n  they  cannot  well  be 
made  out  until  the  radula  is  partly  torn  apart  or  broken  up;  these  two 
little  laterals  are  the  most  anterior  of  the  transverse  series,  which  has  a 
form  like  a  very  transverse  M ;  the  major  latenil  has  strong  Docoglos- 
sate  features,  being  set  on  a  flat  plate  whose  posterior  inner  and  anterior 
outer  corners  are  thickened  and  raised  into  the  likeness  of  a  pseudo- 
cusp,  the  true  shaft  of  the  tooth  being  very  short  and  terminating  in  a 
strong  tridentate  pelhicid  cu8[);  the  outer  tooth  is  a  squarish,  plate-like 
uncinus,  exactly  as  in  some  chitons,  with  a  thickened  longitudinal  ridge 
near  the  inner  margin. 

Length  of  shell  about  10.0;  width  7.5,  and  altitude  4.0™". 

Dredged  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  in  1881  at  stations 
923, 940,  and  950  in  96, 130,  and  CO  fathoms,  Siindy  bottom,  about  75  miles 
S.  and  W.  from  Martha's  Vineyard.  Bottom  temperature  52^,  which 
belongs  to  the  warmer  bottom  area.  This  very  remarkable  form  would 
have  been  called  a  "  synthetic  type"  by  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz.  The  shell 
at  once  recalls  Capulac^ncea  (=  Pilidium  Midd.),  which,  however,  is  dis- 
tinctively TsBuioglossixte  in  dentition.  The  details  of  the  branchial 
leaves  resemble  those  in  Patella^  the  position  of  the  branchiaB  and  the 
foim  of  the  he^  resemble  Acmceaj  the  smooth  thick  mantle  margin  and 
absence  of  eyes  are  characters  found  in  Lepetidce.  Some  features  in  the 
dentition  recall  Chitonidce^  and  others  Cocculinidw.  The  position  of  the 
animal  in  its  shell  is  as  in  the  Ehiphidoglossa  universally. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  recognized  in  the  collection  made  by 
Messrs.  Sigsbee  and  Bartlett,  of  the  D.  S.  Navy,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Antilles,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz,  on  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  steamer  Blake,  leading  to  the  supposition  that  this 
may  be  a  rather  more  northern  form,  though  found  in  the  warm  area. 

Order  DOCOGLOSSA. 
Suborder  ABRANCHIATA. 
Animal  destitute  of  external  branchiae.    Embryonic  shell  spiral. 
Family  LEPETID^  Gray. 

Lepetidw  (Gray)  Dall.  Ann.  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist,  vii,  pp.  286-291,  April. 

Subfamily  LEPETINiE, 

Animal  without  eyes,  without  lateral  teeth,  with  a  rhachidian  tooth, 
and  erect  uncinij  muzzle  with  an  entire  margin,  which  is  extended  b^^*" 
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ward  into  a  tentacle-like  filament  on  each  side  3  shell  patellifonD,  with 
a  sabspiral  nucleas,  which  is  generally  lost  in  early  life,  the  permanent 
tip  being  erect  or  anteriorly  directed.    Typical  genus  Lepeta  Gray. 

Subfamily  LEPETELLIN^  u. 

Shell  and  soft  parts  as  in  Lepetidce,  except  that  it  has  distinct  eyes 
and  is  provided  with  true  lateral  teeth  and  also  with  scale-shaped 
uncini.    Typical  genus  Lepetella  Verrill. 

Glenus  Lepetella  Verrill. 

Lepetella  VerriU,  Am.  Jouru.  Sci.  xx,  p.  396,  Nov.  1880. 

Type  Lepetella  tuMcola  Verrill  1.  c,  also  Proc.  U.  S.  ]S"at.  Mus.  iii,  p. 
375,  Jan.  1881. 

Habitat.-r-ln  two  to  four  hundred  fathoms  of  the  SE.  coast  of  New 
England  (stations  869  and  894,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1880)  in  old 
tubes  of  Hyalincecia  artifex  V.    (Coast  of  Norway  in  deep  water,  Sarsf) 

Professor  Verrill  has  well  described  this  little  shell  in  the  articles 
referred  to,  as  well  as  its  dentition,  which  he  calls  Taenioglossate.  It  is 
indeed  so  in  one  sense,  though  not  in  the  technical  sense  of  belonging 

to  the  order  Tcenioglossa,  which  has  a  formula  q;W,  while  the  formula  of 

Lepetella  is  ^  ^^.^n  1?  ^^^  essential  difference  being  that  all  Tceniogloua 

have  on  each  side  of  the  rhachidian  tooth  three  laterals  and  no  undni, 
while  Lepetella  has  two  laterals  and  an  uncinus. 

The  specimens  examined  by  me  were  dry  or  from  deterioration  of  the 
alcohol  had  become  quite  soft,  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  I  could  not 
detect  the  eyes  seen  by  Professor  Verrill  so  distinctly  in  tbe  fresh  and 
living  animal.*  So  far  as  the  external  features  could  be  determined 
there  was  no  difference  between  them  and  those  exhibited  by  Lepeta  or 
Cryptohranchia.  The  dentition  is  remarkable,  both  in  relative  number 
of  teeth  and  in  presenting  the  only  instance  of  a  well-developed,  distinct, 
scale-like  (chitonoid)  uncinus  yet  known  in  the  order.  In  fact,  the  radnla 
has  throughout  distinctly'  Chiton-like  features,  and  bears  additional  tes- 
timony, if  such  were  needed,  to  the  aouteness  of  Troschel  in  combining 
(dental  characters  only  being  considered)  both  chitons  and  limpets  in 
one  dental  order.  The  external  form  is,  of  course,  partly  due  to  its 
peculiar  habitat;  other  specimens  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  be  found 
clinging  to  some  flat  surface  and  of  normal  shape.  It  seems  to  be  a 
northern  form,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  Blake  collections. 

*  I  have,  however,  no  doabt  of  their  existence.  A  letter  irom  Dr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffineys 
states  that  a  smaU  Jimpet  like  Lepeta,  bnt  with  eyes,  has  been  dredged  olf  the  coast  of 
Norway  by  Pi-of.  G.  O.  Sars,  which  may  probably  prove  to  be  Lepetella, 
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Suborder  PROTEOBRANCHIATA. 
Animal  with  external  branchisB.    Embryonic  shell  conicaL 

,    Family  ACM^ID^. 
Oill  plumose,  cervical. 

Genus  Scutellina  Gray. 

ScuUllina  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1847,  p.  168  =  Scutella  Broderip,  not  Lamarck.    Type  8.  crenth 
lata  Broderip. 

The  animal  of  the  typical  species  of  Scutellina  is  unknown;  according 
to  Arthur  Adams,  that  of  a  closely-allied  species  {8.  ferrugitiea)  resem- 
bles Acmcea  in  its  externals,  excei>t  that  the  shell  is  pure  white,  with 
prominently  reticulated  sculpture,  and  the  apex  is  prominent,  pointed, 
and  very  anteriorly  situated.  Mr.  Adams  distinctly  states  that  the 
animal  has  eyes,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  genus  will  eventually 
prove  to  be  a  good  one. 

A  specimen  was  recently  obtained,  with  the  dried  animal  (from  some 
West  Indian  corals),  of  a  species  which  is  also  represented  in  the  Blake 
collection,  and  which  would  probably  be  referred,  from  the  shell  charac- 
ters alone,  to  Scutellina^  though  it  differs  from  the  received  diagnosis  of 
that  genus  in  having  a  blunt,  subcentral,  erect  apex,  much  like  ordinary 
Acmseas.  An  examination  of  the  soft  parts  showed,  however,  wide 
differences  from  any  described  genus,  necessitating  the  establishment 
of  a  new  one  for  its  reception. 

Genus  Pectinodonta  Dall. 

Shell  resembling  Scutellina^  with  a  blunt,  subcentral  apex.  Soft 
parts  resembling  Acmcpa,  except  in  the  following  details:  Animal  blind, 
with  the  front  part  of  the  head  between  the  tentacles  and  above  the 
muzzle  much  produced  upward  and  forward,  extending  considerably 
further  forward  than  the  end  of  the  muzzle.  Muzzle  marginated,  with 
lappets  at  the  outer  corners.  Jaw  thin,  translucent.  Gill  exactly  as  in 
Acmcea;  sides  of  foot  and  mantle-edge  simple,  nearly  smooth.  Denti- 
tion ()7i.i\();  teeth  large,  with  transverse  pectinated  or  denticulate 

cusps,  like  those  of  the  large  lateral  teeth  of  some  Tectibranchs  or 
Nudibranchs. 

Pectinodonta  aronata  n.  g. 

Shell  white,  elongate-ovate,  moderately  elevated,  with  a  blunt,  i>ol- 
ished  apex,  on  which  in  young  specimens  remain  traces  of  the  disk-like, 
chalky,  embryonic  shell;  the  slopes  from  the  apex  to  the  ends  both  con- 
vexly  arched,  margin  simple  or  slightly  denticulated  by  the  radiating 
sculpture;  within  polished;  scars  as  in  Acmcea;  epidermis  none;  sculp- 
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ture  externally  of  fine,  uniform,  rounded,  closely-set  threads,  radiating 
from  near  the  apex  to  the  margin,  and  reticulated  by  the  fine,  rather 
prominent,  regular,  concentric  ridges  of  growth,  both  ridges  and  threads 
averaging  near  the  margin  about  three  and  a  half  to  the  millimeter. 
Lon.  from  end  to  end,  14.5™™;  from  apex  to  anterior  end,  5.5"";  lat. 
10.0»";  alt.  5.5"".  •     . 

Habitat. — ^West  Indies;  St.  Thomas,  in  coral;  Santa  Lucia,  station 
215,  in  226  fathoms,  Blake  expedition. 

The  examination  of  a  well-preserved  specimen  showed  that  the  end 
of  the  muzzle  formed  a  semilunar  area  with  a  distinctly -marked  margin 
and  lappets  at  the  posterior  comers.  In  the  middle  of  this  flat  and 
nearly  smooth  area  is  the  mouth,  surrounded  by  a  small  circular  papillose 
area.  The  jaw  is  thin  and  translucent,  but  suflSciently  strong  to  resist 
contraction  on  the  drying  up  of  the  soft  parts.  The  radula  contains 
about  175  series  of  teeth,  which  are  large,  with  strong  cusps,  which  are 
turned  toward  the  middle  line  of  the  radula  and  strongly  denticulate. 
The  denticulate  part,  as  in  most  Docoglossa^  is  nearly  black,  the  anterior 
denticles  are  larger,  the  posterior  nine  subequal  in  size,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  denticles  is  twelve;  the  whole  tooth  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  coarse  curry-comb,  and  suggests  that  it  is  due  to  a  con- 
solidation of  the  normal  three  Docoglossal  laterals  rather  than  the 
suppression  of  all  but  one  and  the  modification  of  thsit  one. 

The  protrusion  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  head  is  very  peculiar  and 
remarkable;  the  foot  is  rather  short  for  the  size  of  the  shell;  otherwise 
the  features  are  those  of  Acmcda^  in  general.  The  gill  is  rather  large 
and  exactly  as  in  Acmcea. 

•  The  number  of  teeth  is  the  smallest  known  in  any  limpet,  and  none 
of  the  same  shape  have  been  recorded  in  the  order.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, that  Scutellinay  when  investigated,  will  prove  to  have  very  similar 
dentition.* 

CHITONIDiB. 

Genus  Oh^topleuea  (Shuttleworth)  Cpr. 

ChcBtapleura  apufulata  Say. 

Habitat, — Station  938,  United  States  Fish  Commission,  1881,  being 
100  miles  SB.  by  E.  J  E.  (magnetic)  from  Gay  Head  Light,  Martha's 
Vineyard.  The  depth  was  210  fathoms,  green  sand  and  mud,  the  bottom 
temperature  40^.5,  the  surface  72o.O  P. 

In  these  researches  only  two  specimens  of  Chitonidas  were  obtained, 
and  these  are  not  of  a  genus  characteristic  of  the  deeps.  These  speci- 
men were  young,  but  did  not  differ  from  young  one^s  of  the  same  species 
from  shallow  water.    There  have  been  found  in  depths  of  100  fathoms 

*  I  should  be  most  thankful  for  a  dried  or  alcoholic  Bpecimen  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
typical  species  of  Scutellina  (A  orenulata  Broderip). 
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or  less  along  the  northeastern  coast  of  New  England,  and  northward, 
two  other  tolerably  common  chitons,  one  of  them  Trachydermon  albtcs 
Linn(5,  which  does  not  go  to  great  depths,  as  far  as  known,  either  in  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific.  In  Alaska  it  is  abundant  from  low-water  to  100 
fathoms.  The  other,  Leptockiton  cancellatm  Sctwerby,  occurs  off  the 
British  Possessions,  and  may  reach  a  depth  of  300  fathoms.  Rarer 
species,  which  may  be  found  in  deep  water,  are  Leptockiton  alveolus 
Sars  (J 50  fathoms  Gulf  of  Maine);  Hanleyia  mendicaria  Mighels  and 
Adams ;  R.  debilis  Gray  (to  300  fathoms) ;  and  H.  tropicalis  Dall,  from 
sonthern  waters  (Sand  Key,  128  fathoms). 

The  greatest  depth  from  which  chitons  have  been  reported  is  1,006 
fathoms,  at  which  the  Leptockiton  Belknapi  Dall,  was  obtained  in  the 
Korth  Pacific.  It  has  since  turned  up  from  Kerguelen  in  the  Challen- 
ger collections,  and,  perhaps,  may  eventually  be  found  in  the  'Korth 
Atlantic. 

NOTES  ON  THE  GENERA. 

The  slender  side  teeth  of  Lepeta  are  distinguished  from  true  laterals 
by  not  being  situated  on  the  central  longitudinal  area  of  the  radula. 
By  their  form  alone  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from 
teeth  which  are  truly  laterals,  like  the  inner  laterals  of  Lepetella. 

Since  1869  (when  I  revised  the  classification  of  the  Lepetidw  and,  some- 
what later,  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong),  little  by  little  informa- 
tion has  been  coming  in  which  fills  the  gaps  then  known  to  exist  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  order.  It  is  now  possible  to  review  more  nnderstand- 
iu^ly  the  relations  of  the  dentition  of  the  diii'erent  groups.  It  would 
seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  dentition  of  Lepeta  and  Lepetella  differed 
very  widely,  but  more  reflection  diminishes  the  apparent  divergencies. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  in  Lepeta  cccca  the  large  rhachidian  tooth 
really  represents  a  consolidation  of  the  six  lateral*  characteristic  of 
Acmcea^  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  G.  O.  Sars*  figures  the  lat- 
eral cusps  of  the  rhachidian  tooth  in  Pilidiiim  fulvum  as  accessory  rather 
than  inherent  parts  of  that  tooth,  a  view  (I  find  on  reierence  to  them) 
supported  in  part  by  my  own  original  drawings,  and  a  condition  which, 
though  not  universal  nor  necessary,  may  yet  be  characteristic  of  some 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  individual  or  of  the  radula ;  or  perhaps 
of  some  individuah?  merely,  while  in  others  the  consolidation  goes  so 
far  that  the  sutures  (as  in  the  bony  structures  of  higher  animals)  are 
obliterated.  In  that  case  the  rha^cliidian  tooth  of  Lepetella  would  rep- 
r*  sent  the  consolidation  of  the  two  inner  laterals  merely,  if  the  number 
six  be  taken  as  typical,  which,  from  its  universality  elsewhere  in  the 
order,  we  may  reasonably  assume  to  be  the  case.  This  is  the  typical 
number  in  the  Totnioglosna  to  which  (as  Professor  Verrill  indicates  in 
his  description)  the  radula  of  Lepetella  is  in  some  respects  analogous; 
though  the  Tamioglossa  have  no  uncini.    In  the  same  way,  as  has  before 

•MoU.  Reg.  Arct.  Norveg.  tab.  II,  fig.  12.  ' 
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be€ii  pointed  out,  the  single  large  dentate  laterals  of  Pectinodonta  may 
represent,  in  the  other  division  of  the  order,  each  a  consolidation  of  the 
three  typical  laterals  of  Acnicea. 

The  name  Onyckoglossa  has  been  used  by  G.  O.  Sars  (1878)  to  denominate 
the  same  group  and  as  indicative  of  the  same  characters  as  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  Docoglossa  (Troschel,  1861),  as  revised  by  me  eight  years 
previously.  I  do  not  see  any  especial  gain  which  might  result  to  science 
from  substituting  the  newer  for  the  older  name. 

The  relations  of  the  groups  may  be  expressed  somewhat  as  follows : 

Order  DOCOGLOSSA. 

Shell  wholly  external,  dish-shaped,  with  apex  anteriorly  directed; 
animal  with  two  short  tentacles,  a  non-extensible  muzzle ;  branchiae 
external  or  none ;  renal  and  anal  apertures  situated  above  the  neck, 
between  body  and  mantle  edge;  no  copulatory  or  external  genital 
organs ;  mouth  provided  with  a  horny  jaw  aud  long  radula  with  peca- 

liar  teeth;  dental  formula  not  exceeding  -   ;  metamorphosis  of 

the  embryo  taking  place  in  the  ^ggj  which  is  fertilized  in  the  ovary. 

Suborder  ABRANCHIATA. 

Animal  without  external  branchiae.    Embryonic  shell  siriral. 

Family  LEPETJI)^. 

Subfamily  i^pefiwoj.    Without  eyes;  with  a  marginated  muzzle  ex- 
tended into  (oil  each  side)  a  tentacular  process.    Uncini  erect.    Dental 

f<>™°>*2Tw('=2(3l3)2> 

Leoeta  Grav  /  ^P^^  ^*  ®'  (+-P*^^^*ww  Forbes  non  Middendorf)^ 
\  Cryptohranchia  Middendorf. 

Subfamily  Lepetellincc.     With  eyes;  other  soft  parts  as  in  Lepeta, 

Uncinus  scale-like.    Dental  formula  ._       __  (  t  =  - ,«    q\  i  )• 

1  (J'J)  1  \        1  (o+3)  ly 

Lepetella  Verrill. 

Suborder  PROTEOBRANCHIATA. 

Animal  with  external  branchiae.    Embryonic  shell  conical. 

Family  AOM^ID^. 

With  a  plumose  cervical  branchia ;  with  or  without  a  branchial  cordon; 
muzzle  frilled ;  no  rhachidian  tooth. 
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A.  Without  a  cordon. 
A.  Muzzle  with  lappets. 
a.  Blind. 

6.  With  eyes. 
Soutellina  Gray.    Typical  species  not  yet  examined. 

B.  Without  muzzle  lappets. 
Collisella  Dall,  s.  s.    ^-r^-.  .i-QYf 
ColluellinaBM.    2^2-VU2r2' 
B.  With  an  interrupted  cordon ;  no  lappets, 
iottm  (Gray)  Cpr.    j_^^_^_. 

C.  With  complete  cordon ;  no  lappets. 
0 


Collisella 


Scurria  Gray  (not  Cpr.) 


1  (2-14-2)  1' 
Family  PATELLIDiB. 


Without  a  cervical  branchia,  but  with  a  more  or  less  complete  cordon; 
muzzle  papillose,  not  frilled,  marginated,  or  with  lappets. 

A.  Branchial  cordon  complete. 

a.  With  rhachidian  tooth;  branchial  laraellie  arborescent,  produced; 
sides  of  foot  smooth.    Andstromesus. 

Ancisiromesus  Dall. 


3  (1-2-2-1)  3 

&.  Without  rhachidian  tooth;  branchial    lamellae   short,  linguiform. 

Patella. 

Patella  Linn6.    Foot  smooth,  branchial  lamellas  subeqnal  all  around. 
{) 
3  (1-2-2-1)  3' 
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Patinella  Dall.    Foot  with  a  scalloped  frill  interrupted  only  in  front; 

gills  a«  in  PateJto.    3  ^^.j^^.g)  3. 
J^^ooe^to  Schumacher.    Foot  frilled;  gills  very  small  in  front ;  shell  peca- 

liar;  lateral  teeth  all  bidentate.    --—_--__. 

B.  Branchial  cordon  interrupted  in  front. 
a.  Sides  of  foot  smooth.    Helcion. 

Eelcion  Montfort.    Third  laterals  posterior,  bidentate. 
Selcioniscm  Dall.    First  laterals  anterior. 


3  (1-2-2-1)  3 
0 


3  (2-11-2)  3 

Patina  Gray.    Third  laterals  posterior,  denticulate;  shell  peculiar. 
0 

3  (1-2-2-1)  3* 

•  •••••• 

Metoptoma  Phillips.    Posterior  edge  emarginate  or  waved. 
Fossil  in  Carboniferous  of  Great  Britain. 
January  22, 1882. 


Olf  TWO  RECBIVT  AOOITIOIV9  TO  THB  NORTH  ASIBBIGA^r  BIBD- 
FAUNA,  BY  li.  BBIiBIIVO. 

By  ROBERT  RIDGWAY. 

1.  MotaoiUa  ocularis,  Swinhoe.  (Ibis,  I860,  p.  55). 

Tliis  species,  which  is  the  common  East-Asiatic  species,  has  been 
taken  at  La  Paz,  Lower  California,  by  Mr.  Beldin^,  who  secured  a 
single  adult  specimen  in  winter  jdumage,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1882. 
It  was  undoubtedly  a  straggler,  but  it  seems  incredible  that  ic  could 
have  found  its  way  there  across  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  other  means  \i 
could  have  reached  a  locality  so  far  fi*om  its  natural  habitat,  not  heing 
known  from  any  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  even  in 
Alaska,  although  specimens  have  been  obtained  at  Plover  Bay,  Siberia. 
In  eastern  Asia  it  occurs  in  winter  as  far  south  as  Amoy,  where  it  was 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Swinhoe. 

This  species  much  resembles  M.  alba  of  Europe,  having  like  it  a  gray 
back,  but  differing  in  having  a  large  white  patch  covering  both  rows 
of  wing-coverts,  and  in  having  a  distinct  post-ocular  streak  of  black, 
running  into  the  black  of  the  occiput. 

2.  DendrcBca  vieilloti  bryanti,  Ridgwny. 

{Dendroica  vidUotivaT,  hryantiBiDQW,  Am.  Nat.,  vii,  1873,  p.  606;  B.  B.&R.. 
Hist.  N.Am.  B.,  i,  1874,  p.218.— Dcnc/raca  vieiUoii  Salvin  &  Godmax,  Biol, 
Centr.-Am.  Aves,  i,  1879,  125,  part.) 

This  species,  described  originally  from  Yucatan,  Honduras,  and  Ma- 
zatlan,  was  found  to  be  quite  common  at  La  Paz.  in  jAnnarr^.l^,  by 
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Mr.  Belding.  He  sends  two  specimens,  an  adnlt  male  and  female,  which 
agree  closely  with  Mazatlan  examples.  These  western  specimens  all 
differ  appreciably  from  eastern  ones  (from  Yucatan  and  Honduras)  in 
the  darker  shade  of  chestnut  on  the  head  and  in  some  other  less  im- 
portant characters,  but  until  I  have  seen  more  specimens  I  do  not  ven- 
ture to  separate  them. 

Tht)  group  to  which  this  species  belongs  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one 
on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  variation  with  locality.  A  recent 
examination  of  a  large  series  of  specimens  from  various  localities 
strongly  suggests  the  probability  of  the  existence  in  Middle  America 
and  the  West  Indies  of  but  a  single  species  of  "Golden  Warbler''  be- 
sides D.  cestiva^  but  this  broken  up  into  numerous  local  races  more 
or  less  distinct  from  one  another.  According  to  this  view,  D.  petechia^ 
D.  eapitaliitj  and  other  West  Indian  race^^,  D.  aureola^  of  the  Galapa- 
gos, D.  Tieillotij  and  the  present  bird  would  all  represent  merely  local 
variations  of  a  single  species,  the  difference  being  appreciable  chiefly, 
if  not  only,  in  fully  adult  males,  and  consisting  in  the  varying  amount 
of  rufous  on  the  head  and  under  parts.  So  far  as  the  material  in  the 
National  Museum  collection  is  concerned,  the  distinctions  between  the 
present  bird  and  the  true  7>.  vieiUoUy  pointed  out  in  the  descriptions 
above  cited,  hold  good,  and  I  must  therefore,  for  the  present  at  least, 
beg  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Godman  (in  Biol. 
Centr.-Am.  Aves,  i,  p.  125)  that  D.  bryanti  cannot  be  separated  from  D. 
vieillotL 

Smithsonian  Institution,  March  10, 1882. 


TUB    TAXOlVOniOIVIC    RBIiATIOIVS    ANTII    OBOORAPHICAIi    mSTRT- 
BVTION     OF     TAB     IHBIIIBBBS    OF     THB     filWOBB-FISH    FAillll^Y, 

By  G.  BROIFN  GOODE. 

The  following  essay  toward  a  reformulation  of  the  characters  by 
which  the  members  of  the  sword-fish  family  are  classified  is  the  outcome 
of  a  systematic  study  of  this  group  of  fishes,  a  detailed  statement  of 
which,  together  with  an  account  of  the  sword -fisheries  of  the  world, 
are  given  in  full  in  a  forthcoming  report  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission. The  views  of  the  writer  having  been  somewhat  modified  since 
reading  the  proof-sheets  of  the  report  just  referred  to,  the  portion  re- 
lating to  the  classification  of  the  group  has  been  rearranged  and  is  here 
presented.  The  views  of  Dr.  Liitken,  of  the  Zoological  Museum,  Copen- 
hagen, as  expressed  in  his  recent  work  entitled  "  Spolia  Atlantica'^,  have 
received  a  careful  consideration  in  the  preparation  of  these  notes,  and 
have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  adopted. 

As  Dr.  Liitken  has  pointed  out,  the  genus  XiphiiMy  to  which  the  com- 
mon sword-fish  belongs,  cannot,  as  has  hitherto  been  customary,  be  re- 
garded as  the  central  type  of  the  family,  but  must  be  considered  an 
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aberrant  or  divergent  type ;  the  round-billed  species,  provided  with  ven- 
tral fins,  especially  those  of  the  genas  Hiatiophoru^j  being  the  most 
typical  and  representative  of  the  group.* 

Representatives  of  all  the  genera  of  the  sword-fish  family  occurring 
in  the  waters  of  the  United  States  the  writer  ha«  had  opportunities 
of  studying  and  formulating  by  means  comparison,  certain  structural 
characters  never  before  expressed. 

DESCEIPTION  of  THE  FAMILY  XiPHIIDJffi. 

Family  XIPHIID^,  Agassiz. 

Xiphi(nde8f  Aoassiz,  Recherches  snr  lea  Poissons  Fossiles,  v,  1843,  p.  89. — Blsekes, 

Eniim.  Sp.  Pise.  18S9,  p.  6Z, 
XipMidcBf  Gt^KTBER,  Catalogne  of  the  Fishes  in  the  British  Musenm,  ii,  1860,  p.  511; 

Fische  des  Stidsee,  i,  1873-5,  p.  105;  Study  of  Fishes,  1880,  p.  431.— Gill, 

Arrangement  of  the  Families  of  Fishes,  1872,  p.  8  (name  only). — Day,  Fishes 

of  In^ia,  i,  1876,  p.  198. 

Diagnosis  of  family. 

Scombroid  fishes,  with  elongate,  compressed  bodies,  covered  with 
elongate  scale-like  scntes  {Tetrapturinoe)  or  naked  (Xiphiince).  Pre- 
maxillaries  with  nasal  and  vomerine  bones  produced  in  a  long  spear- 
like snout,  immovably  articulated  with  the  prenasal  and  maxillary. 
Teeth  nxd\mentaxy  {Tetrapturina;)  or  absent  (Xipkiirue).  K&sal  bone 
cellular  at  its  base.  Yentrals  rudimentary  {Tetrapturijuv)^  or  absent 
{Xiphiince).  A  single  dorsal,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
body  in  young,  persistent  {Eistiophorus)  or  subpersistent,  divided  in 
middle  with  age  ( TetrapturuM),  or  becoming  with  age  subdivided  into 
two  short  dorsals  {Xiphiinw).  A  similar  mdimentation  of  anal  fin  in 
both  subfamilies.  Preopercular  spine  present  in  young  {Xipkiinee),  or 
parietal  and  preopercular  spines  {Tetrapturinw),  disappearing  with  age. 
Seven  branchiostegals.  Pseudo-branchife  present.  Branchiae  cancel- 
lated or  reticulated.  Air-bladder  present,  cellulated  {Tetrapturus  and 
Histiophortts  (f)),  or  simple  {Xiphiiruv).  Intestine  short,  not  sinuous 
(Tttrapturince),  or  long,  sinuous  {Xiphiinw).  Gall-bladder  free,  hanging 
at  some  distance  from  the  liver.  Articular  processes  developed  from 
the  parapophj' ses. 

Synopsis  of  subfamilies. 
Ventrals  present :  skin  with  scutes :  snont  rounded :  candal  keels  double. 

TETRAPTURIXiE,  Gill 

Ventrals  absent:  skin  scaleless:  snout  flat:  candal  keel  single.. Xiphiin^,  Swainson. 

•  1875,  LCtkex,  Chr. 

Om  rundnsBbides  Svaerdfiske,  saerligt  om  Hiatiophorya  orientalis,  Schl.    ^  Vidensk. 
Meddel.Natarhist.Foren.  KJobenhavn,  1875,  pp.  1-21 +  1-5. 
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I>ES€BIPTIONS  OP  THE  SUBFAMILY  TeTEAPTUEIN^  AND  THE  GENEEA 

Teteaptueus  and  Histiophobus. 

Subfamily  TETRAPTURIN^,  GilL 

Teirapiiirinm,  Gill,  in  Kep.  U.  8.  F.  C.  i,  1873,  p.  787 ;  Cat.  Fish.  E  recast  N.  A.  1873,  p. 
9  (name  only;  no  deBcription). 

IHagnoms  of  aiibfamiUfi 

* 

Xipbiid  fishes,  with  bodies  much  compressed,  covered  with  elongate, 
scale-like  scntes.  Sword  somewhat  flattened,  but  rounded  at  edges, 
spear  like.  Tooth-like  granulations  upon  the  jaws.  Pelvic  arch  pres- 
ent* Veutrals  reduced  to  a  single  ray.  Dorsal  fin  single  (Histiophorus) 
or  in  two  portions,  but  little  remote,  separated  by  aborted  section  ( Tetrap- 
turus).  Preopercular  spine  absent  (but  probably  present  in  young). 
Two  keels  upon  each  side  of  caudal  peduncle.  Ultimate  dorsal  and 
anal  rays  suctorial.  Air-bladder  very  large,  sacculated,  consisting  of 
numerous  separate  divisions.  Intestine  short,  straight.  Two  genera, 
Histiophorus  and  TetrapturtM. 

SpiapHs  of  genera. 

Dorsal  fin  single,  high,  sail-like :  ventral  rays  two  or  three,.,. HiHiophoruSf  Lac^p^de. 
Donal  fin  double,  Xiphias-like :  ventral  rays'one Tetrapturus,  Rafinesque. 

Genus  Tetrapturus  Eafinesque. 

TetropturuSf  Rafixrsque,  Caratteri,  etc.,  1810,  p.  54,  pi.  1,  fig.  1. 
Ttiraptenu,  Agassiz,  Poiss.  Foss.  v,  1843. 

Diagnoeie  of  genua. 

Xipbiid,  tetrapturine  fishes,  with  body  much  compressed.  Two  dor- 
sal and  two  anal  fins  in  adult  state;  single  dorsal  and  anal  in  immature 
ages.  Tooth-like  asperities  on  palatines  and  lower  jaw.  Body  covered 
with  cultriform  scale-like  scutes,  under  epidermis.  Dorsal  rays  much 
more  numerous  than  in  Xiphiaa,  less  so  than  in  Eistiophorua.  Yentrals 
radimentary,  consisting  of  one  pair  of  very  elongate,  flattened  rays. 
VertebraB  25  { T.  belone).  Pyloric  caeca  very  numerous.  Intestine  short, 
nearly  straight. 

Habitat. — Mediterranean,  tropical  and  subtropical  Atlantic. 

1.  Tetraptarus  imperator  (Schneider),  Goode. 

Xiphias  imperator,  Schneider,  Bloch's  Syst.  Ichth.  1801,  p.  93,  pi.  zxi  (poor 
figure),  founded  on  Dnhamel,  iii,  p.  333,  pi.  xzvi,  fig.  2. 

Tetrapturm  belone,  Rafinesque,  Caratteri  Animali  o  pianti  della  Sicilia,  IdlO, 
p.  54,  pi.  i,  tig.  1.— CuviER,  R^gne  Animal,  2d  ed.  1829,  ii,  p.  201.— CuviER 
&,  Vaucnciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  Poise,  viii,  1831,  p.  280,  pis.  ccxxvii  (skeleton), 
ccxxviii  (adult  fish).— Bonaparte,  Catologo  Metodico,  1846,  p.  80. 

Tetrapterue  belone,  Agassiz,  Poissons  Fossiles,  1843,  v,  p.  89,  tab.  £.  (fine  figure 
of  skeleton). 

Tefrapterurus  beione,  Bonaparte. 
•    Histiophorus  belone,  GCnther,  Cat.  Fish  Brit.  Mus.  ii,  1860,  p.  513. 

8kep<mopodus  iyptu,  Nardo,  Isis,  1833,  Heft  iv,  p.  417  (Adriatic). 

Proc.  Nat.  Mus  81 27  April  39,  1 88a,     . 
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This  species  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  not  noticed  by  Linnaeus,  or  indeed  by  any  of  the  binomial  writers 
betbre  Schneider.  In  his  posthnmous  edition  of  the  writings  of  Bloch, 
the  latter  has  made  reference  to  a  figure  and  description  in  Duhamel, 
and  has  given  to  a  fish,  which  he  figures  in  plate  xxi  of  this  work, 
the  name  Xiphias  imperator.  This  name  was  rejected  by  Cuvier  (Regne 
Animiil,  1.  c),  and  has  not  been  recognized  by  later  writers.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  Schneider  has,  perhaps  unintentionally,  yet  quite  in- 
telligibly, expressed  the  principal  differential  characters  of  Tetraptunu. 
By  "dorso  scabro"  he  covers  the  question  of  the  scales;  by  "carina 
caudali  nulla"  he  refers  to  the  absence  of  the  single  caudal  carina  of 
XiphiaSy  while  by  figure  and  by  implication  in  his  description  he  admits 
the  presence  of  ventral  fins.  His  figure,  though  bad,  is  as  good  as  most 
of  the  old  figures  of  Xiphias — that  of  Lac6pMe  for  example. 

T,  imperator  is  said  to  attain  the  length  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  the 
weight  of  150  pounds.  It  ha«  been  taken  in  the  Straits  of  Messina 
with  the  'harpoon,  but  according  to  Bafinesque  is  very  rarely  seen  on 
the  coasts  of  Sicily,  and  then  only  in  autumn,  when  it  is  following  the 
dolphin  and  flying-fish,  upon  which  it  feeds.  It  is  ordinarily  seen  in 
pairs,  male  and  female  together,  and  they  are  taken  often  in  the  nets 
together.  Its  flesh  is  white  but  not  particularly  weU  flavored.  At 
Messina  it  is  called  ^^Aguglia  imperiaU^  (Cuvier  &  Valenciennes,  1.  c). 

2.  Tetraptums  iDdicns,  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes. 

Teirapturua  tndictw,  Cuv.  &  Val.  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.  viii,  1831,  p.  286  (onflguro 
belonging  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks). 

A  species  founded  on  a  figure  of  a  specimen  obtained  in  Sumatra 
communicated  by  Sir  Joseph,  Banks  to  Broussonet,  who  refers  to  it  at 
the  end  of  his  "Memoire  sur  le  Volier^'.* 

The  description  is  worthless.  It  is  stated  by  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes 
that  this  fish  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  male  of  Histiophorus  gladiusj 
but  that  it  is  much  more  nearly  related  to  Tetrapturus  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, though  with  a  longer  beak. 

The  notes  accompanying  the  figure  state  that  it  attains  the  length  of 
nine  feet  and  the  weight  of  200  pounds,  and  was  known  to  the  Malays 
by  the  name  ^^Joo-hoo^. 

Giinther  regards  it  as  perhaps  synonymous  with  T.  Herscheliij  Gray.t 

3.  Tetraptnras  HeracheUi,  Gray. 

Tetrapturus  HerscheUiy  Gray,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  i,  1838,  p.  313,  pi.  x.— Lt)TKKN,ll.c« 
Histiophorus  Herscheliiy  GCnther,  I.  o. 

This  species  was  described  from  a  specimen  eleven  feet  long  obtained 
at  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1837.    The  description  is  repro- 

*Hi8t.  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences,  Paris,  1786,  pp.  450-455. 
t  Gtinther,  1.  c.  p.  513,  sub.  HUtiophorM  Hersehelii, 
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dnced  in  the  appendix,  and  the  plate  is  also  here  presented.  The  type 
of  T.  Herschelii  is  in  the  British  Musenm.  The  United  States  National 
Mnseum  ha^  some  fine  skins,  apparently  of  this  species,  brought  from 
Mauiitins  by  Col.  Nicholas  Pike,  United  States  consul.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  species  may  be  the  same  with  T.  indieus, 
Cuv.  &  VaL,  jijst  described,  there  being  little  probability  that  there 
are  two  species  in  waters  so  close  as  those  of  Sumatra  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

4.  Tetrapturus  Oeorgll,  Lowe. 

Teirapturus  Oeorgii,  Lowe,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  viii,  1840,  p.  36 :  Trans.  Zool.  Soc. 
iii,  1849,  p.  3  (reprint  of  first). — GtNTHSR,  op.  cit.  p.  512,  foot-note. — LUt- 

KEN,  11.  C. 

This  species  known  at  Madeira  as  ^^Peito^y  was  described  by  Lowe 
thus  briefly:  "I  am  enabled  to  state  that  it  forms  a  new  and  very  dis- 
tinct species  of  Tetraj^tums,  Raf.,  differing  from  T.  belone  Raf.,  as  de- 
scribed by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  especially  in  having  the 
pectoral  fins  proportionately  twice  as  long,  and  the  body  clothed  with 
large  scales  of  a  peculiar  shape  and  character." 

Ltitken  believes  it  to  be  identical  with  the  two  species  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  just  discussed,  as  well  as  with  the  two  Cubian  species.  It 
should  surely  be  carefully  compared  with  the  latter. 

5.  Tetraptums  albidnfl,  Poey. 

Tetrapturu8  aWidus,  Poet,  Mem.  Hist.  Nat.  Cuba,  ii,  1858,  p.  237,  pi.  xv,  fig.  1; 
pi.  xvi,  figs.  2-13;  pi.  xvii,  figs.  1,  5,  6-9,  10-11,  26 :  lb.  p.  258:  Rep.  Fis. 
Nat.  Cuba,  ii,  1868,  p.  380.— Gill,  Cat.  Fish  E.  Coast  N.  A.  1873,  p.  24.— 
LOtken,  U.  c. 

6.  Tetraptums  amplua,  Poey. 

Tetrapturus  ampluSj  Poet,  op.  cit.  p.  243,  pi.  xv,  fig.  2;  pi.  xvi,  figs.  lS^-25;  Rep. 
Fis.  Nat.  Cuba,  ii,  1868,  p.  380.— LCtken,  U.  c. 

These  two  species  are  described  by  Poey  from  Cuba,  and  one  of  them, 
T.  aUnduSj  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Ltitken  is  disposed  to  consider  them  both  identical  with  the  T.  indictis 
type,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  as  much  rea,son  for  this  procedure 
as  for  merging  the  Sail-fishes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  as  has 
been  i)ersi8tently  done  by  all  writers  on  ichthyology. 

7.  Tetrapturus  brevirostris  (Ganther  &  Playfair),  Lfitken. 

**Hi8tiopharu8  brevirostuSf  GCnther  &  Playfair,  Fishes  of  Zanzibar,  1866,  pp. 

53,  145,  figure."— Day,  Fishes  of  India,  1876,  p.  199,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  3. 
Tetrapturus  hrevirostriSj  LCtken,  11.  c. 
HUiiophorus,  Knox,  Trans.  Kew  Zealand  Institute,  ii,  1870,  pp.  13-16,  fig.  1. 

This  species,  the  habitat  of  which  is  given  by  Day  as  "f  East  coast  of 
Africa,  seas  of  India,  perhaps  New  Zealand'',  is  referred  by  Liltken  to 
the  same  species  with  T.  indicus  and  T.  HerscheUu  Day  considers  it 
closely  allied  to  Tetrapturus  Lessoniij  Ganestrini. 
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8.  Tetrapturus  Lessonil,  Canestrini. 

Tetrapteru8  Leasoniiy  Canestrini,  Arch.  Zool.  1861,  i,  p.  259,  ifl.  vii.— LCtkex, 
11.  c— Day,  11.  c. 

This  species,  described  by  Canestrini  from  the  Mediterranean,  is  re- 
ferred by  Liitken  to  the  general  cosmopolitan  l^pe,  of  which  T.  indUnu 
and  T.  Herschelii  are  the  representatives. 

Descriptive  notes  on  the  American  spear-fish,  Tetraptubus 

ALBIDUS. 

The  following  description  was  drawn  up  from  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
spear-fish  taken  at  Block  Island,  R.  I.,  in  1875: 

A  male  fish  of  2,150™™  (84.646  inches),  ordinary  size. 

Body  elongated,  nape  elevated,  bringing  the  greatest  height  over  the 
operculum  (10.27  inches).  At  the  point  of  the  pectoral  the  height  is 
nine-elevenths  of  that  at  the  operculum  (8.4  inches),  and  is  contained 
about  10  times  in  total  length. 

The  head  from  extremity  of  lower  jaw  is  contained  in  the  total  length 
4  times  (21.161  inches).  The  eye  is  situated  midway  between  operculum 
margin  and  tip  of  lower  jaw.  The  length  of  the  bill  beyond  lower  jaw 
equals  greatest  height  of  head.  Palatines  with  a  narrow  band  of  rou^h 
denticulations.  Asperities  on  the  lower  jaw.  Bill  extremely  hard,  espe- 
cially at  its  extremity  5  its  form  is  depressed,  its  edges  rounded,  its  height 
greater  than  half  its  width.  Preoperculum  situated  far  back;  com- 
mences midway  between  the  eye  and  the  opercular  margin.  The  other 
opercular  bones  are  not  visible  in  fresh  specimen. 

Lateral  line  marked  by  a  series  of  minute  apertures  on  a  continuous 
band,  connected  at  the  top  of  operculum;  continues  backward  in  a 
straight  line  for  a  short  distance,  then  bends  downward  and  reaches  the 
middle  line  of  the  body  at  the  point  of  the  pectoral.  Scales  bony, 
linear,  absent  from  the  head,  except  on  the  cheeks.  Those  of  lateral 
line  not  pierced.    All  the  scales  covered  by  epidermis. 

Br.  7 ;  D.  3,  39-6;  A.  2, 13-6;  P.  19;  V.  1,  4;  C.  12. 

All  the  rays  osseous,  not  articulated ;  those  indicated  as  osseous  are 
only  distinguished  from  the  others  by  their  terminating  in  a  point, 
which  is  not  free.  The  others  are  flattened  towards  the  extremity  and 
frayed  at  the  ends.  The  two  first  anal  and  three  first  dorsal  rays  are 
ossified  to  each  other  and  upon  the  ray  behind  them,  so  that  they  appear 
to  sight  and  touch  as  if  only  a  single  ray.  Dissection  shows  that  the 
first  dorsal  is  very  small  (20™") ;  second,  2J  times  as  high  (50"°) ;  third, 
115"™;  the  fourth  twice  as  long.  The  same  in  anal.  First,  30""; 
second,  70"™;  third  like  fourth  dorsal  in  form.  These  fins  are  for  the 
most  part  hidden  in  the  furrows,  and  their  last  rays  are  extremely  short, 
BO  that  it  is  necessary  to  lay  them  bare  by  dissection. 

First  ray  of  second  dorsal  and  second  anal  flat  and  striated;  these 
fins  are  crenated.  The  fourth  of  first  dorsal  and  tldrd  of  first  anal 
toucb  the  summits  of  the  fins,  which  are  slightly  rounded. 
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First  ray  of  pectoral  very  strong  and  prolonged  to  the  extremity ;  8 
last  short,  forming  the  subbrachial  dilation. 

Ventral  appears  at  first  sight  a  single  ray,  but  dissection  shows  5,  the 
3  first  anchylosed.  They  are  received  in  a  furrow,  which  extends  to 
the  anus. 

Caudal  stiff;  bifurcation  making  angle  of  72^  from  middle  of  the  two 
caudal  crests  to  the  point  of  the  lobes,  and,  neglecting  points,  80o. 

Origin  of  first  dorsal  above  preopercle,  its  height  surpassing  by  one- 
sixth  the  height  of  the  body  beneath  it. 

Pectoral  one-eighth  length  of  body  from  point  of  lower  jaw. 

First  anal  lower  than  dorsaL 

The  two  others  are  small  and  opposite.  The  second  dorsal  a  little 
farther  back,  a  little  higher,  and  a  little  more  ^^^chancr^e". 

Color. — Pronounced  deep  blue  above,  a  little  lighter  on  the  flanks, 
passing  into  white  below.  Fins  intense  blue;  second  anal  and  outside 
of  pectoral  lighter.  First  dorsal  with  rounded  spots,  more  intense,  of 
same  color.    Iris  clear  blue ;  cornea  blackish. 

Four  gills  of  double  structure  and  an  accessory,  reticulated  as  in 
Xiphias. 

Pylorus  attached  high  up  and  has  great  longitudinal  folds ;  also  the 
duodenum,  which  is  swollen  and  receives,  by  two  openings,  the  secre- 
tions of  the  compact  and  glandulous  mass  which  covers  it. 

Intestine  slender,  with  two  short  convolutions,  embracing  in  its  last 
the  spleen. 

Swim-bladder  cellulous,  showing  great  puffs,  which  extend  far  behind 
the  anus. 

A  second  specimen,  the  measurements  of  which  are  given  below  (B), 
suggested  the  following  notes : 

Top  of  head  and  body,  upper  lobe  of  caudal  fin,  and  caudal  cartilage 
blnish  black.  Belly  and  throat  white.  Cheeks  and  opercular  blackish, 
covered  with  a  pearly  sheen.  The  black  hue  of  the  back  shades  into 
the  white  of  the  belly  through  an  insensible  gradation  of  lines,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  are  rich  purplish  brown  and  light  smoky  gray. 
The  belly  and  the  sides  are  pearly  up  to  the  lateral  line.  The  boundary 
between  the  colors  of  the  back  and  the  belly  is  indicated  by  an  indis- 
tinct line,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  base  of  the  rostrum  over  the 
top  of  the  orbit  and  the  ox>erculum,  then  descending  across  the  lateral 
line  at  a  point  above  the  middle  of  the  pectoral  fin ;  it  then  rises  in  the 
arc  of  a  circle  above  the  lateral  line,  which  it  meets  again  at  the  tail,  the 
distance  between  them  being  the  greatest  over  the  anal  fin.  The  lower 
lobe  of  the  caudal  is  blackish,  with  a  pearly  sheen.  The  ventrals  and 
second  dorsal  fins  are  blue-black.  The  anterior  rays  of  the  first  dorsal 
are  also  blue-black,  the  membrane  being  light  bluish  purple,  irregu- 
larly spotted  with  circular  dots  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  an  inT^h  in 
diameter.  The  first  anal  is  deep  bluish  purple  at  its  extremity,  but  on 
its  basal  half  bright  pearly  white.    The  inner  surface  of  the  pectorp^  '  ^ 
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bluish  purple,  brightest  in  the  axil ;  its  outer  surface  is  blackish,  though 
completely  covered  with  a  pearly  sheen. 

The  ventrals,  first  dorsal,  and  first  anal,  when  not  erected,  are  com- 
pletely hidden  in  grooves.  The  second  dorsal  and  second  anal  are  not 
so  hidden.  The  pectorals  are  flat,  closely  clinging  to  the  sides  when 
not  in  motion ;  their  base  received  into  a  depression  in  the  side  of  the 
fish. 

The  lanceolate  scales  may  be  seen  through  the  epidermis,  giving  a 
reticulated  appearance  to  sides  of  the  fish. 

The  second  .dorsal  and  the  second  anal  have  broad,  flattened,  ultimate 
rays,  which  adhere  closely  to  the  body  of  the  fish. 

Measurements. 


Current  number  of  specimen « A. 

Locality New  Bedford, 

Mass.,  July, 
25, 1875. 


Wood's  noD, 
.,  1875. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


Extreme  len^b  

Leofirth  to  end  of  middle  caudal  rays. 
Body: 


Greatest  height. 


Height  at  ventrals 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  inK^rorbital  area 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  bill 

Length  of  operculum 


Length  of  upper  ^aw  to  commissure  of  Jaws 
Length  of  lower  jaw  to  commissure  of  jaws  . 

DisUuice  from  snout  to  orbit 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base  .  

Greatest  height 

Height  at  first  spine  . 


Height  at  second  spine 

Height  at  third  !«pine 

Height  at  fourth  spine 

Heiglit  at  fifth  spine 

Height  at  sixth  spine 

Height  at  seventh  spine 

Height  at  eighth  spine  

Heigiit  at  ninth  spmo 

Height  at  tenth  spine 

Height  at  eleventh  spine . . . . 

Height  at  twelfth  spine 

Height  at  thirteenth  spine . 
Height  at  fourteenth  spine. 


Distance  fh>m  snout 

Length  of  base 

Height  at  first  spine 

Height  at  second  spine 

Height  at  third  spme 

Height  at  fourth  spine 

Height  at  fifth  spine , 

Height  at  sixth  spine 

Height  at  seventh  spine  — 

Height  at  eighth  spine 

Height  at  ninth  spine 

Hsight  at  tenth  spine , 

Height  at  eleventh  spine  ... 
Height  of  fin  above  sheath. 


80. 
70. 

0. 
». 

27. 
& 
4. 

17. 


8.00 


40. 


11. 
IL 
11. 

la 

10. 
9. 
7 
5. 
6. 
4. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
2. 


48.00 

IS.  00 

7.50 

7.50 

8.75 

6.00 

5.50 

a.  75 

.80 

.50 

.35 

.25 

.10 


r  T?  '^^<^^^tn  upper  caudal  lobe. 


tAt  origin  of  don 


II  ^'Length  of  anal  groove.' 


1  Over  vent 

§  Beyond  tip  of  lower  Jaw. 


81.  OQ 


11.  »f 


2875 


laso 

12. 2H 


2i75 

laM 


100 

28.00 
37.00 
12.25 


54.00 
lOlSSi 


7.SS 
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Measurements — Continued. 


Current  Dumber  of  apecimeii. 
Locality 


New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  July 
25, 1875. 


Wood's  Holl, 
Haas.,  1875. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


Candid: 

Length  of  middle  rays 

length  of  f*xtemal  i-aya 

Distance  between  lobe  tips 

Pectorul: 

Distance  from  snont 

Length 

Tentral: 

LHstancc  from  snout 

Length  of  groove  ftom  base  of  ventrals  to  vent. 

Doisal 

Anal. 


2.00 
16.00 


Caudal     

Pectoral 

Tentml 

Weight,  dressed  (pounds) . 
Nonaoer  of  vertebra) : 

Dorsal 

Caudo-lumbar 


10.00 

40+6 

-   11+6 

6+4-f4+5 
18 

1 

11 

18 


24.26 

29.00 
ia.50 

30.50 
ia50 
89+5 
14+6 


20 
1 


Genus  Hisiiophartts  Lac^p^de* 

<C,l8iiophorus,  Lac^pI^de,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.  iii,  1803,  p.  374. 
<C,Hi8tiophoru8y  Cuvier  &  VALEXCiENNEt*,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.  viii,  1833,  291. 
<^Hi8Uoph<yruSj  GCnther,  Cat.  Fish.  Brit.  Mus.  ii,  1860,  p.  512. 
NoiietiuMj  Hermann,  Observ.  Zool.  1864,  p.  305J 

Diagnosis  of  genus. 

Xiphiid,  tetrapturine  fishes,  with  body  slender  and  very  much  com- 
pressed. Dorsal  single  (though  the  last  few  rays  are  nearly  abortive), 
retaining  the  character  of  extreme  youth,  which  is  lost  in  Xiphias  and 
TetrapturtiSj  and  very  lofty.  Vertebrae  24  (H.  indicus).  Anal  fin  double. 
Kamerous  tooth-like  asperities  on  the  jaws.  Body  covered  with  elon- 
gate scales.  Dorsal  rays,  being  unaborted,  very  numerous.  Ventrals 
consisting  each  of  two  or  three  elongate  rays.  Intestine  short,  nearly 
straight,  with  two  foldings.  A  single  species  in  the  United  States, 
Histiophorus  americanus^  Cuvier. 

9.  HiatlophoniB  gladius  (Bronssonet),  Lac^p^de. 

Scomber  gladius,  Broussonet,  Mem.  Acad.  Sci.  1786,  p.  454,  pi.  x. 

<!^8oomber  gladiuSy  Bloch,  Ichthyology,  pi.  cccxlv:  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss. 

<,l8tiopharu8  gladiiUj  Lac^pAde,  'Mii,  pp.  374-5",  2d  ed.  8°,  1819,  p.  542. 

Sietiopharue  gladius,  GCnther,  I.  c.  p.  513. — Gux,  11.  c. 

<^Xiphias  velifeTy  Schneider,  1.  c.  p.  93. 

Eietiopltorus  indicuSy  Cuv.  &  Val.  1.  c.  p.  293,  pi.  coxxiz. 

This  species,  described  first  by  Broussonet  from  specimens  brought 
from  the  Indies — "la  mer  des  Indes" — ^by  Banks, has  usually  been  con- 
sidered, perhaps  rightly,  by  later  authors  to  be  identical  with  the  Ameri- 
can form. 
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10.  Histiophonis  axnerioanns,  Cavier  &  ValeDcienneB. 

Gutbucu  brasiliensibuSy  Marcoraye,  Hist.  Brasil.  1648. 

<^Soomber  gladiusy  Bloch,  1.  c. 

<^Hi8tiophorus  gladius,  aatbors. — 

HUiiopkorua  americanus,  Cuv.  &  Val.  1.  c.  p.  303. 

Skepimopodus  guebucu,  Nardo,  I»i8,  Heft  iv,  p.  416. 

The  history  of  this  species  is  given  below.  Liitken  follows  the  general 
lead  in  identifying  this  with  H.  gladius. 

11.  HUtlophoras  orlentalis,  TemmiDck  &  Schle^^el. 

Histiophorus  orientalU,  Temm.  &  Schleg.  Faana  JapoAca,  Pisces,  1842,  p.  103, 
pi.  Iv  (specimen  7  feet  long,  from  Japan). — 6t5NTHKR,  op.  cit.  p.  514.— 
LCtkex,  Vid.  Med.  Nat.  Foren.  1875,  p.  1,  pi.  i  (specimen  7  feet  li  inches 
long,  from  Singapore). 

In  his  first  paper  on  the  Sword-fishes  Ltitken,  though  donbtfnl,  seemed 
inclined  to  consider  this  a  distinct  species.  In  "Spolia  Atlantica" 
he  speaks  of  two  species  of  HisiiophoruSj  but  I  am  unable  to  decide 
whether  it  is  this  or  H.  gracilirostris  which  he  regards  as  well  separated 
from  H.  gladim.  Speaking  of  the  occurrence  of  this  fish  in  the  seas  of 
Japan,  Temminck  and  Schlegel  remark  that  its  Japanese  name  is  ''He- 
rivo";  that  it  is  occasionally  taken  in  autumn  on  the  southwest  coast  of 
Japan  during  the  progress  of  the  tunny  fishery,  and  that  its  flesh  is 
much  esteemed. 

12.  Hiatiophonm  Immaciilatus,  BiippeU. 

.  Histiophorus  i/nmaoulatu8f  RCppell,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  iii,  1835,  p.  187  (abstract): 
Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  ii,  p.  71,  pi.  xv:  "N.  W.  Fische,  p.  47,  taf.  xi,  fig.  3".- 
GOnther,  1.  c— LttTKEN,  11.  c— Day,  Fish.  India,  1876,  p.  199. 

EiippelPs  specimen  came  from  Djetta  on  the  Bed  Sea,  where  the  Arabs 
caught  it  in  a  net.  He  regards  it  as  rare  because  the  Arabs  had  no 
common  name  for  it.  The  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at 
Frankfort,  and,  if  I  rightly  understand  Dr.  Liitken,  is  18  inches  long. 
Dr.  Liitken  unhesitatingly  pronounces  it  the  young  of  H.  gladius  or 
H.  orientaliSy  considering  it  to  be  slightly  older  than  the  one  figured  by 
Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  as  H.  pulchelltis. 

Day  mentions  a  specimen  of  this  species  in  the  Madras  Museum  5  feet 
0  inches  long.  This,  to  be  consistent  with  Liitken's  theory,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  specimen  in  which  the  colors  have  disappeared. 

13.  Histiophoms  pulchellus,  Cnvier  &  Valenciennes. 

phorue  pulcJieUus,  Cuv.  &  Val.  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.  viii,  1831,  p.  305,  pL 
c— GCnther,  op.  cit.  p.  514.— LCtken,  U.  c. 

id  Valenciennes  described  under  this  name  a  specimen  4 
taken  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic,  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

ibly  somewhere  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  by  M.  Raynaud. 

said  to  have  been  a  great  many  more  of  the  same  size  in  the 
it  was  taken. 

igards  it  as  the  young  of  Histiophorus  gladius.   He  uses  it  to 
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complete  the  series  of  developmeDt  between  the  small  specimens  de- 
scribed by  Ounther  and  the  adult  forms. 

14.  Hlstiophonia  gracilirostxis,  Cuv.  &,  Val. 

Hiatiophwtu  gracilirostriSf  Cuv.  &  Yal.  1.  c.  p.  308  (doBcription  of  a  snont  from 
Seychelles).— LtTKEN,  U.  c.  , 

Guvier  and  Valenciennes  had  in  their  possession,  and  described,  a 
beak  or  spear  the  breadth  of  which  was  contained  25  to  26  times  in  its 
length,  and  the  sides  of  which  were  more  rounded  than  in  the  other 
specimens  accessible  to  them.  This  was  from  Seychelles.  Lutken  is 
inclined  to  admit  this  provisionally  as  a  distinct  species.  Ounther,  on 
the  other  hand,  ignores  H.  gracilirostriSf  but  regards  H.  aneipitirostris 
as  a  possibly  existing  form. 

15.  HUtiophoras  aneipitirostris,  Cut.  Sc  Val. 

Eistiophorua  anoipiUroatrU,  Cuv.  &  Val.  op.  cit.  p.  309. — GCkther,  op.  cit.  p. 
512,  note. 

A  snout  (locality  unknown),  having  a  flattened  surface,  its  width  con- 
tained 19  or  20  times  in  its  length,  was  the  basis  of  Cuvier's  descrip- 
tion.   Probably  a  species  of  Tetraptums. 

16.  Makalra  nigricans,  Lac^p.  ^ 

Makaira  nigricans,  hACf^TkDKf  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.'  "iv,  pp.  688,689,  pi.  xiii,  fig. 

3".— Cuv.  &  Val.  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.  viii,  p.  287. 
Xiphiaa  makaira,  Shaw,  Zool.  iv,  Fish.  p.  104. 
Machfgra  velifera^  Cuvier,  Nouy.  Ann.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  ISXl^  p.  43,  pi.  3.— 

LCtken. 
Xiphia8  velifer,  GCnther,  op.  cit.  p.  512. 

This  species  is  undoubtedly  mythical.  Liitken  and  others  have 
pointed  out  the  error  of  arranging  it,  as  Gilnther  has  done,  with  Xiphias. 
He  suggests  that  in  the  specimens  described  by  Lac^p^de  the  ventral 
rays  were  hidden  in  the  ventral  furrow,  and  unperceived.  In  this  case, 
he  remai'ks,  it  would  be  identical  with  Histiophorus  graciUrostris ;  but, 
at  all  events,  whether  it  has  ventral  fins  or  not,  its  right  place  is  with 
the  subfamily  Histiophorince. 

The  specimen  described  by  Lac^pMe  was  never  seen  by  him;  It  was 
driven  ashore  near  Bochelle,  and  his  sole  acquaintance  with  it  was 
from  a  drawing  and  description  given  him  by  M.  Traversay,  sousprifei  of 
that  town.  It  seems  strange  that  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
this  description  and  so  much  discussion  has  been  held  over  its  true 
classification. 

Descriptive  notes  on  the  American  Sail-fish,  Histiophorus 

GLADIS. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  American  species  of  Histiophorus  has 
never  been  studied  by  ail  ichthyologist,  and  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  describe  it,  or  to  compare  it  carefully  with  the  similar  sper' 
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occurring  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  identity  of  the  two  has  been 
assumed  by  Dr.  Gunther,*  but  since  no  American  specimens  have  ever 
been  seen  by  this  authority,  I  hesitate  for  the  present  to  follow  his  lead. 

This  history  of  the  Sail-fish  in  ichthyological  literature  is  as  follows: 

The  first  allusion  to  the  genus  occurs  in  Pise's  "  Historia  Naturalis 
BrazilisB",  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1648.  In  this  bookt  may  be  found 
an  identifiable  though  rough  figure  of  the  American  species,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  lines  of  description,  which,  though  good,  when  the 
fact  that  they  were  written  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  brought  to 
mind,  are  of  no  value  for  critical  comparison. 

The  name  given  to  the  Brazilian  Sail-fish  by  Marcgrave,  the  talented 
young  German  who  described  the  fishes  in  the  book  referred  to,  and 
who  afterwards  sacrificed  his  life  in  exploring  the  unknown  fields  of 
American  zoology,  was  Guebucu  hrasiliensibus.  The  use  of  the  name 
Quebucu  is  interesting,  since  it  gives  a  clue  to  the  derivation  of  the 
name  "Boohoo,''  by  which  this  fish,  and  probably  the  Spear-fishes,  are 
known  to  English-speaking  sailors  in  the  tropical  Atlantic. 

Sail-fishes  were  observed  in  the  East  Indies  by  Benard  and  Yalentijn, 
explorers  of  that  region  from  1680  to  1720,  and  by  other  eastern  voy- 
agers. No  species  of  the  genus  was,  however,  systematically  described 
until  1786,  when  a  stuffed  specimen  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  eight  feet 
long,  was  taken  to  London,  where  it  still  remains  in  the  collections  of 
the  British  Museum.  From  this  specimen  M.  Broussonet  prepared  a 
description,  giving  it  the  name  Scomber  gladitiSy  rightly  regarding  it  as 
a  species  allied  to  mackerel. 

In  1803  Lac6pMe  established  the  genus  Histiophortts  for  the  recep- 
tion of  this  species. 

When  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  published  the  eighth  volume  of  their 
Natural  History  of  Fishes  they  ignored  the  riBme'gladiuSy  which  had 
been  given  to  the  East  Indian  fish  by  Broussonet,  redescribing  it  under 

*  Catalogue  of  the  fiahes  in  the  British  Masenin,  ii,  1860,  p.  513. 

1 1648,  Piso  and  Marcgrave. 

Historia  Natnralis  |  Brazilise,  |  Anspicio  et  Beneficio  |  lUnstrisa  |  Maorittii  Com. 
Nassau  |  illins  ProvincisB  et  Maris  summi  Prtefecti  Adomata:  |  In  qua  |  Non  tantnm 
Plantie  et  Animalia,  sed  et  In- 1  digenarum  morbi,  ingenia  et  mores  describantor  et  | 
Iconibns  qongentns  iUnstrantor  |  (Elaborate  engraved  title-page,  upon  which  the 
preceding  inscription  is  inserted  upon  a  scroll,  the  foUowing  upon  a  sheU:)  Lvgyn 
Batauornm,  |  Apud  Franciscum  Hackium  |  et  |  Amstelodami,  |  Apud  Lnd.  Elzevirium 
1648  I  pp.  (12)  122  (2)  (8)  293  (7). 

SECOND  TmiB. 

Guilielmi  Pisonis,  M.  D.  |  Lugduno-Batavi,  |  de  Medicina  Braziliensi  |  Libri  Qna- 
tuor :  1 1  De  Aere,  Aquis  &,  LocIb  |  II  De  Morbis  Endemiis.  |  III  De  Yenenatis  &  Anti- 
dotis.  I  lY  De  facnltatibus  Simpllcium  |  et  Georgi  Marogravl  de  Liebstad  |  Misnici 
Germani,  |  HistorisB  Remm  Naturalium  |  Brazili®,  |  Libri  octa:  |  Qnomm  |  Tres 
puores  agunt  de  plantis  |  Quartos  de  Piscibus.  |  Quintus  de  Avlbus.  |  Sextos  de  Qoa- 
dropedibos  &  Serpentibos  |  Septimos  de  Insectis.  |  Octavos  de  Ipsa  Begione,  &  Illins 
IncoliB.  I  Cum  |  Appendice  de  Tapuyis,  et  Chilensibus  |  loannes  de  Lst,  |  Antwerp- 
ianos,  |  In  ordinem  digessit  St  Annotationes  addidit,  &  yaries  ab  Anctore  |  Omisn 
Bopplevit  &  illostravit.  i     r^r^r^ir> 
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the  name  Histiophorus  indicus.  At  the  same  time  they  founded  another 
species  upon  the  figure  in  Piso's  Natural  History  of  Brazil,  already 
mentioned.    This  they  called  Hi8twphoru8  americanus. 

In  a  paper  printed  in  1833,  Dr.  Nardo,  of  Venice,  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  genus  allied  to  Tetrapturus  and  XiphiaSy  to  be  called 
Skeponopodus.  In  this  he  included  the  fish  described  by  Marcgrave, 
under  the  name  Skeponopodtis  g^tebucuy  and  also  a  form  observed  by  him 
in  the  Adriatic  in  1829,  which  he  called  8.  typns.  I  am  not  aware  that 
ichthyologists  have  yet  learned  what  this  may  have  been.* 

From  the  time  of  Marcgrave  until  1872  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
zoologist  had  an  opportunity  to  study  a  Sail-fish  from  America,  or  even 
from  the  Atlantic,  yet  in  Giinther's  "Catalogue''  the  name  HistiO' 
pliorus  americanus  is  discarded  and  the  species  of  AnCierica  is  assumed 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  Indian  Ocean.t 

Giinther  restores  Lac^pfede's  name  H.  gladim  for  the  Indian  species. 
Possibly,  indeed  probably,  this  name  will  be  found  to  include  the  Sail- 
lish  of  our  own  coast.  At  present,  however,  it  seems  desirable  to  retain 
a  separate  name.  To  unite  species  from  widely  distant  localities  with- 
out ever  having  seen  them,  is  very  disastrous  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  geographical  distribution. 

The  materials  in  the  National  Museum  consist  of  a  skeleton  and  a 
painted  planter  cast  of  the  specimen  taken  near  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1872, 
and  a  drawing  made  of  the  same,  while  fresh,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Blake. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Sail-fish  is,  as  has  been  already  stated,  very 
unusual.  Marcgrave  saw  it  in  Brazil  as  early  as  1648.  Sagra  and  Poey 
mention  that  it  has  been  seen  about  Cuba,  and  Schomburgh  includes  it 
in  his  Barbados  list.  The  specimen  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum  was  taken  oii'  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1872,  and  given  to  Professor 
Baird  by  Mr.  Samuel  Powell,  of  Newport.  No  others  were  observed  in 
our  waters  until  March,  1878,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Neylfe  Habersham, 
of  Savannah,  Ga.,  two  were  taken  by  a  vessel  between  Savannah  and 
Indian  River,  Florida,  and  were  brought  to  Savannah,  where  they  at- 
tracted much  attention  in  the  market.  In  1873,  according  to  Mr.  E.  G. 
Blackford,  a  specimen  in  a  very  mutilated  condition  was  brought  from 
Key  West  to  New  York  City. 

Description  of  the  subfamily  Xiphiin^  and  the  genus  Xiphias. 

Subfamily  XIPHIIN^E,  Swainson. 

y^XiphyincB,  Swainson,  Nat.  Hist.  Fish.  Amphib.  &c.  1839,  p.  239. 
y^Xiphcihij  Bonaparte,  Cat.  Metod.  Pesci  Europei,  1846,  p.  80. 
XiphiincBf  Gill,  Canadian  Naturalist,  18H7,  p.  250. 

•  1818,  1833,  Heft  iv,  pp.  415-419. 

t  The  apecimoDs  in  the  British  Mnsenm  are  catalogued  as  follows : 
a.  Eight  feet  long ;  stuffed.  Indian  Ocean.  Type  of  the  species. 
h.  Seven  feet  long ;  stuffed.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

c.  Dorsal  fin.    N.  8.  Wales  (f ).   Presented  by  Dr.  G.  Bennett.  - 

d.  Bnont;  dried. 
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Diagnosis  of  siibfamUy. 

Xiphiid  ^shes,  with  bodies  somewhat  compressed,  scaleless,  or  in 
young  state  covered  with  rough  granulations.  Sword  flattened  hori- 
zontally. Teeth  absent.  Pectorals  sublateral.  Pelvic  arch  and  ven- 
trals  absent.  A  keel  upon  each  side  of  the  caudal  peduHcle.  Air-blad- 
der simple.    Intestine  long,  sinuous.    A  single  genus,  Xiphias,  L. 

Genus  Xiphias  Artedi. 

Xiphias,  Artedi,  Genera  Piscium,  1738,  p.  29. 
Xiphias,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  x,  1758,  p.  248;  ed.  xii,  p.  432. 
Xiphiae,  Cuviek,  R^gne  Animal,  1817,  p.  326,  1829,  p.  200. 
XiphiMf  GCnthBR,  1.  c. 

Diagnosis  of  genus. 

Xiphiine  fishes,  with  two  dorsal  fins  in  adult  condition,  the  continn- 
ous  dorsal  of  the  young  having  become  rudimentary  in  its  median  por- 
tion. Preoperculum  spineless  in  adult,  the  large  spine  of  the  young 
disaf)pearing  at  an  early  age.  Teeth  absent  ''except  upon  the  pliaryn- 
geal  bones,  which  are  covered  with  a  villosity  of  extremely  tine  and 
minute  denticles."  (Owen.)  Number  of  dorsal  rays  probably  variable. 
VertebrsB  26  (Steindachner).  Branchiostegals  7.  Stomach  siphonal, 
pyloric  cceca  \&iy  numerous.    Gall-bladder  large. 

Habitat. — ^Tropical  and  temperate  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  Mediter- 
ranean, New  Zealand,  South  Pacific,  and  South  Sea. 

A  single  species  of  tbis  genus  is  now  known,  Xiphias  gUidius,  L.  The 
species  recorded  in  Gunthee's  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  in  the  British 
Museum,  vol.  ii,  p.  512,  under  the  name  Xiphias  velifer^  if  not  mythical, 
is  probably  a  Histiophorus.  Lac6pfede's  figure  represents  it  with  two 
caudal  carinse. 

17.  Xiphias  gladins,  LinnsBas. 

Xiphias  gladius,  LiNN^us,  Systema  Natnrw,  lOlh  ed,  1758,  i,  p.  248;  12th  ecL 
1766,  i,  p.  432.     ("Habitat  in  oceano  Europaj".) 

Bloch,  Ichthyologie,  i,  17b6,  pi.  Ixxvi,  p.  23.     (Habits,  from  statements 
of  Chevalier  Hamilton.) 

Gmelin,  Linn,  Syst.  Nat.  1788,  p.  1149  (inclades  also  under  (B)  the  Ameri- 
can Histiophorus,) 

Walbaum,  Artedi,  Oenera  Piscinm,  1792,  p.  207. 

LAC^pkDE,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.  2d  ed.  8vo.  1819,  i,  p.  538,  fig.  2,  pi.  24  (gro- 
tesque figure). 

ScHNEiDEK,  Bloch^s  Systema  Ichthyologite,  1801,  p.  93  (mentious  oocnt- 
rence  in  Baltic). 

Shaw,  Zoology,  1804. 

Risso,  Ichthyologie  de  Nice,  1630,  p.  99  (obs.  on  habits) :  Hist.  Nat  Eu- 
rope Meridionale,  1826-7,  iii,  p.  208. 

CuviER,  R^gne  Animal,  1  ed.  1817,  p.  326;  2d  ed.  1829,  p.  200:  Griffitli's 
ed.  1834,  p.  187,  pi.  xxvii,  figs.  1,  2  (taken  from  CuV.  &  Val.  Hist.  Nat. 

,  Poiss.  9,  V),  Supl.  p.  349. 

ScoRESBY,  in  Edinburg  PhiL  Journ.  iii,  p.  441  (vessel  struck  by  swonl- 
fish). 
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Fleming,  British  AnimalB,  p.  220,  and  in  Brewster's  Jonmal,  ii,  p.  187 
(specimeDs  taken  in  the  Tay). 

OuviER  &  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.  viii,  1835,  p.  235,  pis.  ocxxv  • 
(figure  of  young  of  12  to  18  inches  length),  ccxxvi  (fig.  of  adult). 

Jenyns,  British  Vertebrates,  1835,  p.  364. 

Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes,  1st  ed.  1836,  p.  143  (fig.  of  young); 
2d  ed.,  p.  164  (fig.  of  young). 

BiCHARDSON,  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.  1866,  pp.  f8, 81.  (Denies  its  existence 
in  the  Western  Atlantic.) 

Wilson,  Encyclopedia  Britanuica,  art.  Ichth.  p.  184,  pi.  ceil. 

Parnell,  Fishes  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  1838,  p.  55. 

Storer,  Report  on  the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts,  1839,  p.  51 :  Memoirs 
American  Academy  of  Sciences,  1846,  p.  347;  1853,  p.  149:  Synopsis  of 
the  Fishes  of  North  America,  1846.  p.  95:  History  of  the  Fishes  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1867,  p.  71,  pi.  xiii,  fig.  2. 

Dekay,  Zoology  of  New  York,  Fishes,  1842,  p.  Ill,  pi.  xxvi,  fig.  79. 

Lowe,  Trans.  Zoological  Society,  London,  iii,  1849,  p.  5. 

Guichenot,  Exploration  Scientifique  de  I'Alg^rie,  Poissons,  1851,  p.  60. 

GCnther,  Cat.  Fish.  Brit.  Mus.  ii,  1860,  p.  571;  Fische  der  Stldsee,  i, 
1873-5,  p.  105;  Study  of  Fishes,  1880,  pp.  173,  431  (cuts),  and  article 
on  Ichthyology,  Encyc.  Britannica,  vol.  xii :  Journ,  Mus.  Godeflroy,  part 
ii,  p.  170,  figs. 

Gill,  Cat.  Fish.  £.  Coast  N.  E.  18 Jl,  p.  38;  Canadian  Naturalist,  1865,  p. 
250;  Cat.  Fish.  E.  Coast  N.  A.  1873,  p.  24;  and  in  Rep.  U.  S,  C.  F.  i, 
1873,  p.  802. 

POEY,  Syn.  Piscium  Cubensium,  ii,  18C8,  p.  379  {Xyphias  gladiua). 

Steindachner,  Sitzb.  Ak.  Wiss.  Wieu.  1868,  p.  396  (measurement  of  a 
Spanish  specimen). 

Hector,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Institute,  vii,  1873,  p.  246  (occurring  at 
Aukland)  {Zipkias  gladius). 

HuTTON,  Trans.  New  Zealand,  part  vii,  1873,  p.  211  (second  occ.  at  Auck- 
land). 

Cheeseman,  Trans.  New  Zealand,  part  viii,  1875,  p.  219  {Ziphiaa  gladiw, 
measurements  of  specimens  from  Shelly  Bay,  Anckland). 

Goods,  Cat.  Fishes  Bermudas,  1876,  p.  45. 

GooDE  &  Bean,  Cat.  Fish.  Mass.  Bay,  1879,  p.  14. 

GiOLiou,  Catalogo  Esp,  Intemat.  di  Pesca.  Berlin,  1880,  p.  88. 

Lf)TKEN,  Vid.  Selsk  Skr.  5te.  Ruckke,  nnturv.  og  math.  Afd.  iii,  6,  (Spo- 
lia  Atlantica),  pp.  441,  592,  figs.  1,  2,  3,  pi.  ii,  fig.  10.    (Notes  upon  the 
young  of  Xiphiaa  gladius  and  related  species.) 
'Xiphias  Rondeletiiy  Lkach,  Mem.  Wernerian  Nat.  Hist.  Society  ii,  1818,  p.  58. 

Steindachner,  Sitzb.  Ak.  Wiss.  Wien.  1868,  p.  396. 

HuTTON,  Trans.  New  Zealand,  part  viii,  1873,  p.  211. 

DESCRIPTIVE  NOTES  ON  THE  SWOED  PISH,  XiPHIAS  GLADIUS. 

My  notes  fail  to  supply  the  necessary  data  for  a  full  description  of 
the  species,  and  since  the  fish  is  not  likely  by  any  one  to  be  confounded 
with  any  other,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  defer  publication  until 
this  data  can  be  supplied.  I  append  the  foUoVring  note  upon  a  small 
specimen,  and  also  partial  measurement  table  for  two  others,  one  in 
inches,  the  other  in  m^limeters. 

A  specimen  taken  off  Seaconnet,  July  23, 1875.  Weight  113  pounds  5 
extremity,  of  sword  gone.    One  of  the  smallest  ever  seen  in  this  regie* 
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Dorsal  fin  in  its  median  part  nearly  destroyed,  but  traces  of  the  groove 
and  spines  remainiug. 

Color, — Above  rich  purplish  blue,  shading  into  whitish  beneath  the 
sides,  and  belly  with  a  silvery  luster.  Fins  bluish  dark  with  silvery 
sheen,  except  dorsal.  Top  of  the  head  rich  purplish  blue,  the  color  ex- 
tending upon  the  rostram.  Lower  side  of  rostrum  rich  brownish  pur- 
ple.   Eye  deep  blue.    No  trace  of  scales. 

Viscera. — Liver  greenish  light  brown.  Stomach  siphonal;  pyloric 
c»ca  infinite  in  number;  intestine  spirallO  inches  long  when  in  posi- 
tion, 90  when  stretched  out.  Gall-bladder  large,  situated  on  the  same 
line  with  the  spleen,  and  at  same  distance  firom  the  liver,  connected  by 
a  duct.  Air-bladder  simple,  large.  Spermaries  large,  6  inches  long. 
Stomach  contained  small  fish,  perhaps  Poronotvs,  and  jaw  of  Loligo 
PealiL    Fluke  worms  in  cover  of  stomach  and  air-bladder. 

Table  of  meaturements. 


Carrent  number  of  specimen. 
Locality 


A. 

Seaeonnet, 

K,L,JuIy 

23,1R75. 


B. 
OUmoectcr, 

M2IAS..187& 


Inohea. 


Millimetek*. 


Extreme  length  (tip  of  sword  eone) 

Length  to  end  of  middle  caudal  rays 

Body: 

Greatest  height 

Greatest  circumference 

Least  height  of  tail 

Head: 

Greatest  length  

Length  to  tip  of  lower  Jaw 

A      Greatest  width 

^      Width  of  intororbltal  area 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  operculum 

Length  of  mandible 

Diameter  of  eye 

Dorsal(4r«e): 

Distanoo  iVom  tip  of  lowerjaw 

Length  of  base  (including  flNt  and  second)  , 

Gr eatos  t  h  e  i  gh  t 

Dorsal  (§ee(md) : 

Length  of  base 

Height  at  longest  ray 

Height  at  last  ray .^ 


Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base   

Height  at  longest  ray 

Height  at  last  ray A. 

Caudal : 

Lefagth  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  tip  of  lower  Jaw 

Length 

Branchiostegals 

Dorsal 


Anal. 

Pectoral   

Weight  (pounds) . 


91.00 
8L50 


13.50 
35.00 


2.010 


37.00-f 
16.50 

6.75 

4.85 
26.00-1- 

SuOO 
11.00 

2.75 

15.50 
37.00 
12.00 


170 


150 
310 
80 


470  a*^ 

470 

30 

75 


2.25 

37.00 
12.25 
8.25 
2.25 

3.50 
16.50 

16.00 

14.25 

8 

20  (19).  2 

11  (X).  3 

20 

113 


250 
300 


ler 

550 


390 


*From  end  of  carina. 
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Table  of  measuremenU. 


LocaUty. 


Portland, 
Me.,  Aug.  15. 


Millimeters. 


Extreme  length 

Length  to  end  of  middle  oandal  rays  . . . 
Body: 

Qreatest  heieht 

Greatest  width 

Greatest  clTGanferenoe , 

Height  at  origin  of  anal 

Least  height  of  tail 

Height  andcr  second  dorsal , 

liength  of  caudal  peduncle 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Greatest  width , 

Width  of  interorbital  area 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  operculum , 

Length  of  mandible 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  It^nous) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Greatest  height 

Dorsal  (ioft) : 

Length  of  base 

Distance  from  snout 

Height   .  ..     

Distance  between  dorsals 

Anal: 

Distance  from  snout ^ 

Lengthofbase — 

Distance  of  second  anal  fnm  snout. 

Height  at  longest  ray 

Caudal: 

Width  at  caudal  torinie 

Length  of  external  rays 

Tip  to  lip  of  caudal 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length , 

Weight,  about  (pounds) 


3,000 
8,780 


470 
1,705 
520 
120 
220 
238 

1,570 
385 
223 
,085(870) 
200 
4.15 
100 

1,530 
500 
550 

50 
8,175 

90 
1,208 

2,538 
330 

3,125 
340- 

*600 

730 

1,140 

1,598 
532 
000 


StelDdachner  has  given  the  following  measurements  of  two  specimens 

obtained  by  him  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  largest  3  feet  7  inches  in 

length,  the  smallest  much  younger  and  corresponding  to  the  young 

specimen  figured  by  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  in  the  Histoire  Ifaturelle 

des  PoisBonSy  pi.  225.* 

TabU  of  measuremenU. 


Inches. 


B. 


Inches. 


Total  length 

Length  of  head 

Lengthofintermaxillaryfh>m  anterior  margin  of  eyes 

Length  of  mouth-opening  from  point  of  intermaxillaty  to  posterior  end  of  upper 

jaw 

Breadth  of  forehead. 

Length  of  under  Jaw , 

Height  of  body 

Length  of  ueotorHl 

Height  of  dorsal  at  first  clefb  rays 

Greatest  height  of  dorsal 

Length  of  base  of  dorsal 

Height  of  anal 

Length  of  base  of  anal 


48  0 
20.7 

15.  H 
17.2 
L9 
6.0 
4.G 
5.8 
6.2 


24.6 
9.7 


8.0 
1.H 


14.4 
3.4 
4.6 


3.11 

"iii 


•Sltzb.  Ak,  Wias.  Wien,  1868,  p.  396. 
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The  following  measurements  were  taken  by  T.  F.  Gheeseman,  esq.,  F. 
L.  S.,  from  a  specimen  stranded  in  January,  1875,  at  Shelly  Beach,  New 
Zealand : 


JntAM. 


Total  leDetb  ftx>m  tip  of  snont  to  end  of  caudal  fin  . . 

Lenfirth  of  snout  from  tip  to  center  of  eye 

Lencth  of  snout  from  tiptofrape 

Length  of  snont  from  tip  to  free  edge  of  operculum . 

Length  of  snoot  from  tip  to  nostrils 

Length  of  lower  Jaw  from  x>oint  to  gape 

Projection  of  upper  jaw  over  lower ; 

Height  of  doriial  tin '... 

From  dorsal  to  caudal 

Length  of  pectoral  fins 

Leugthofanul 

Height  of  second  dorsal 

From  anal  to  caudal  

Width  across  the  tall 

Girth  just  behind  the  eyes. 

Girth  behind  denial 

Girth  behind  caudal 

Diameter  of  eye 


6 

f 

3 

n 
n 

3 


The  extreme  point  of  the  snout  was  broken  off,  about  three  inches 
being  wanting.* 

Geographical  eangb  op  the  Sword-fish  family. 

Although  it  may  not  seem  desirable  at  present  to  accept  in  full  the 
views  of  Dr.  Llitken  regarding  the  specific  unity  of  the  Spear-fishes 
and  the  Sail-fishes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  it  is  convenient 
to  group  the  different  species  in  the  way  he  has  suggested  in  discussing 
their  geographical  distribution. 

The  Sword-fish,  Xiphias  (jlndUis,  ranges  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
America  from  Jamaica,  lat.  18^  N.,  Cuba,  and  the  Bermudas  to  Gape 
Breton,  lat.  47o.  Not  seen  at  Greenland,  Iceland,  or  Spitzbergen,  bat 
occurring,  according  to  Collett,  at  the  North  Cape,  lat.  71°.  Abundant 
along  the  coasts  of  Western  Europe,  entering  the  Baltic  and  the  Me<li- 
terranean.  I  can  fincl  no  record  of  the  species  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  south  of  the  Cappe  Verdes,  though  Liitken,  who  may  have  access 
to  facts  unknown  to  me,  states  that  they  occnr  clear  down  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  South  Atlantic  in  mid-ocean,  west  coiist  of  South  America 
and  north  to  Southerit  California,  lat.  34^,  New  Zealand,  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  off  Mauritius.  Good  authorities  state  that  sperm-whales, 
though  constantly  passing  Cape  Horn,  never  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    Can  this  be  true  in  the  ca«e  of  the  Sword-fish! 

The  Sail-fish,  Huiiophorm  glaHim  (with  H,  ainericanus  and  H.  ori- 
entails,  questionable  species,  and  H.  pulchellus  and  U.  immaculatfn 
young),  occurs  in  the  Ked  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  Malay  Archii)eIago,  and 
south  at  least  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lat.  35o  S.;  in  the  At- 
lantic on  coast  of  Brazil,  lat.  SCP  S.  to  0,  and  north  to  Southern  New 
England,  lat.  42^  N.j  in  the  Pacific  to  Southwestern  Japan,  lat.  30°  to 
IQo  N.  In  a  general  way,  the  range  may  be  said  to  be  in  tropical  and 
temperate  seas,  between  lat.  30^  S.  and  40^  N.,  and  in  the  western  parts 
of  those  seas. 

*  Transactions  New  Zealand  Institute,  viii.  1875,  Pi  ^l^^Qip 
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The  Bill-fish  or  Spear-fish,  Tetrwpturua  indicus  f with  the  various 
doubtfal  species  meDtioDed  above),  occurs  in  the  Western  Atlantic  from 
the  West  Indies,  lat.  IQo  to  20o  N.,  to  Southern  New  England,  lat.  42o 
N. ;  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic  from  Gibraltar,  lat.  46°  N.,  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hoi)e,  lat.  30*  S.;  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
New  Zealand,  lat.  40^  S.,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru.  In 
a  general  way,  the  range  is  between  lat.  40^  N.  and  lat.  40o  S. 

The  species  of  TetrapturuB  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  T. 
aUndus^  abundant  about  Cuba,  is  not  very  unusual  on  the  coast  of  South- 
em  New  England.  Several  are  taken  every  year  by  the  Sword-fish  fish- 
ermen. I  have  not  known  of  their  capture  along  the  Southern  Atlantic 
ooi^t  of  the  United  States.  All  I  have  known  about  were  taken  between 
Sandy  Hook  and  the  eastern  part'  of  George's  Banks. 

The  Mediterranean  Spear-fish,  Tetrapturus  helone^  appears  to  be 
a  land-locked  form,  never  passing  west  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

FosM  forms. 

Agassiz,  in  his  work  on  Fossil  Fishes,  has  described  two  species  of 
Tetrapturvs:  one,  Tetrapturus  priscus  (vol.  v,  p.  91,  tab.  31),  from  the 
London  Clay,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey ;  the  other,  Tetrapturus  minor  (vol. 
V,  p.  91,  tab.  60  a,  figs.  9-13),  from  the  Lewes  Crag.  The  types  of  the 
former  are  in  the  Paris  Museum  (others  similar  in  the  collections  of  Lord 
Ennfskellen  and  Sir  Philip  Egerton);  of  the  latter,  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Mantell. 

He  has  also  described  the  genus  Calorliynchus^  from  fossil  fish-beaks 
which  appear  to  belong  to  members  of  the  Sword-fish  family.  These 
are  very  long,  slender,  tapering  more  gently,  even«  than  in  the  living 
forms,  and  are  hollow  throughout  the  entire  length.  There  are  two 
species,  distinguished  by  name,  but  not  described,  viz,  0.  rectus  and 
(7.  sinuatusj  both  from  the  Loudon  Clay  of  the  Isle  of  Shepley. 

Four  extinct  species  oi HisHophorus  have  been  described:  H.priscus^ 
Ag.,  from  the  London  Clay,  the  beak  of  which  is  not  known;  E.  minor y 
Ag.y  which  has  a  deeply  fluted  beak;  H.  robustus^  Leidy  (Pos^pliocene 
Foss.  S.  Car.  p.  119,  Xiphias)j  which  is  from  the  Post-pliocene  of  Ashley 
Kiver,  South  Carolina,  with  beak  much  depressed,  the  dentigerous  sur- 
fsice  a  continuous  plane,  separated  by  a  deep  groove;  H.  antiquus  (Leidy) 
Cope,  from  the  New  Jersey  Eocene,  is  also  a  more  depressed  species, 
with  the  dentary  surfaces  on  one  plane.* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society,  October  6, 1852,  Professor  Wy- 
man  exhibited  three  fragments  of  the  beak  of  a  fossil  Isthiophorusy  from 
the  Tertiary  deposits  at  Bicbmond,  Ya. 

FalearhynchuSj  of  the  schists  of  Glaris,  has  a  bill  likelXiphias ;  also 
Hamorhynohus  DesHayeSy  first  described  by  Agassiz  as  Eistiophorus  Des 
Hayes,  a  Scombroid  with  elongated  bill. 
"~"  *  £.  D.  Cope,  Proo.  Boat.  Soo.  Nat.  Hist,  zii,  1869,  p.  311. 

Proc.  Nat  Mns.  81 ^28  May  6,  1889. 
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ON    TBB    NOBTHE  AUBBICAN    EiAND    TORTOI8B8    OF    THB    OKlflTS 

XEBOBATUS. 

• 

By  FREDERICK  "W.  TRUE. 

[Read  before  the  Biological  Society  of  Wafibington,  Dec.  23,  1881.] 

The  land  tortoises,  to  which  this  paper  is  intended  to  direct  attentaoii, 
are  those  which  are  found  living  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time.  The  species,  three  in  nnmber,  I  shall  recognize 
under  the  names  Xerobates  polyphemus  (Dandin)  Cooper,  the  Oopker; 
^erobatea  Agassizii  Cooper,  Agassiz's  Tortoise,  and  Xerobates  Berlaniieri 
Agassiz,  Berlandier's  Tortoise. 

The  Gopher,  to  speak  in  general  terms,  inhabits  the  sontheastem  and 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  Xerobates  Agiissizii  the  soath- 
western  portion,  and  X.  berlandieri  the  extreme  southwest  and  north- 
eastern Mexico. 

I.  TAXONOMY  AlTD  DESCRIPTION  OF  SPECIES. 

HisTOEY  OF  Xeeobates  POLYPHEMUS.— In  tracing  the  history  of 
the  first  of  these  animals,  X.  polyphemus,  we  become  involved  at  once 
in  a  whirlpool  of  conflicting  opinion  and  uncertainty.  The  first  alln- 
sion  to  it  in  zoological  literature  appears  to  be  in  Seba's  work  upon  the 
curiosities  of  his  museum,*  where  an  imperfect  figure  is  given  under 
the  name  "Testudo  terrestris  major  americana."  No  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  the  tenth  edition  of  Linnaeus'  Systema  Naturae,  but  m 
the  interval  between  the  publication  of  this  edition  and  the  twelfth 
the  great  naturalist  seems  to  have  had  his  attention  called  to  Seba^s 
figure,  for  in  the  latter  edition  he  cites  it  as  the  la^t  synonym  under 
his  Testudo  Carolina.^  From  this  fact  and  the  additional  one  that 
in  the  thirteenth  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturae,  Gmelin,  thinking  to 
improve  Linux's  somewhat  incomplete  description  of  T.  Carolina^  added 
certain  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  the  plastron  drawn  firom  a 
study  of  the  animal  portrayed  in  Seba's  work,f  somie  naturalists  have 
thought  themselves  justified  in  regarding  T.  (or  X.)  Carolina  as  the 
proper  name  for  our  gopher.  That  this  is  not  a  correct  view  of  the  caae 
is  made  evident  by  the  consideration  of  the  first  of  Linn^'s  references, 
the  only  one  which  occurs  in  the  tenth  edition.  The  citation  is  from 
George  Edwards'  Natural  History,  published  between  1743  and  1751. 

*  Seba,  Albert.  Locapletissimi  Temm  naturaliam  thesauri  aconrata  descriptio  et 
icon!  bus  artificiosissimis  ezpressio,  per  uniyersam  physioes  historiam.  Amsterdam, 
1734-1765,  i,  pi.  80,  fig.  1. 

tLinn^,  Syst.  Nat.,  Vsttli  ed.,  1766,  vol.  i,  p.  353. 

X  Gmelin,  Linn.  Sy«t  Nat.,  xiu  ed.,  1,  pt.  3,  1788,  p.  1041. 
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The  phrase  qaoted  is  as  follows:  '^Testudo  tessellata  minor  caroliniana^ 
Bdw.  Au.  205,  t.  205."*  On  the  same  page  in  Edwards'  work  on  which 
this  phrase  ocears,  the  following  description  (if  we  may  trust  the  ac-  ^ 
curacy  of  Holbrookf)  is  given:  <^The  lower  shell  is  divided  across  the 
middle  of  the  belly  and  joined  to  the  upper  shell  on  the  sides  by  a  toagh 
flexible  skin,  by  means  of  which  it  can,  when  it  draws  in  its  head  and 
legs,  close  up  its  shell,  as  firmly  as  that  of  an  oyster.  |  It  is  evident 
that  this  description  was  taken  from  a  si>ecimen  of  the  box  tortoise, 
denominated  Cistudo  eUwsa  in  Cope's  check-list,  §  but  which  should 
undoubtedly  receive  the  name  Cistudo  Carolina. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  Llnn^  would  have  confounded  two 
species  so  distinct  as  the  box  tortoise  and  the  gopher,  if  he  had  had  defi- 
nite information  regarding  the  latter.  He  was  undoubtedly  misled  by 
the  imperfection  of  Seba's  figure,  and  made  to  believe  that  it  portrayed 
the  same  animal  which  Edwards  had  described. 

That  it  may  appear  still  more  clearly  that  Linux's  T.  caroHna  is  the 
box  tortoise,  I  will  quote  the  pertinent  paragraph  from  Miiller's  Linn^'s 
Systeraa  NatursB,  a  translation  of  the  .12th  edition,  in  which  extended 
descriptions  of  many  animals  are  given.  The  author  states  in  his 
preface  that  he  has  had  access  to  much  of  the  material  which  Linn6 
,  had  elaborated.    The  description  of  Testtuto  Carolina  is  as  follows: 

"11.  The  Cabolina  Tortoise.  Testudo  Carolina.— This  animal  is 
named  frt^m  its  native  country,  but  is  also  called  Turapin  by  the  En- 
glish, and  Terrapen  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  smaller  than  the  preceding 
species  [7.  ffraeca]^  and  is  as  much  tessellated,  but  in  six-cornered  pieces, 
and  is  still  further  distinct  in  that  it  has  no  tail.  The  color  of  the 
plates  is  dark  brown,  abundantly  sprinkled  with  yellow  patches  ot 
different  sizes.  The  plastron  is  likewise  different  from  that  of  the 
former  animal,  for  it  is  cleft  in  the  middle,  and  is  attached  to  the  upper 
shield  on  the  sides  only  by  skin  so  that  it  can  be  closed  when  the 
animal  would  hide  himself  entirely.  The  head  is  yellow  and  provided 
with  scales,  similar  ones  also  being  on  the  fore  feet;  the  long  neck  and 
the  hind  feet  are  of  bluish  flesh-color.  As  regards  the  claws,  there 
are  five,  on  the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  hind  feet,  as  in  the  preceding 
species."  II  This  description,  taken  apparently  from  a  very  well  pre- 
served specimen,  and  coming  as  it  does  before  Gmeliu'S  unfortunate 
additions,  leaves  little  doubt  but  that  the  box  tortoise  should  bear 
the  name  Testudo  (or  Cistudo)  Carolina.  In  this  opinion  I  am  sup- 
ported by  Holbrook,  Dum^ril,  Strauch,  Say,  Harlan,  and  Gray,  while 
Le  Gonte,  Louis  Agassiz,  and  Gope,  at  least  in  his  check-list,  entertain 

•Linn.  Syst.  Nat.,  10th  ed.,  1758,  p.  198. 
t  Holbrook,  N.  A.  Herpetology,  Isted.,  i,  1836,  p.  45. 

tEdwoida,  G.    A  natural  history  of  nnoommon  birds,  and  of  some  other  rare  and 
nondescribed  animalB  (=  Linn^'s  ''£dw.  An.'').    London,  1743-'51,  p.  205. 
$  Cope,  BuU.  U.  S.  Kat.  Mnsenm,  No.  1,  1875,  p.  53. 
I  MttUer,  P.  L.  8.    Des  Linn^  Vollstandiges  {^atarsystem,  Third  Part;  1774,  pp.  44-45. 
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a  contrary  view.    Gray  proposed  the  name  T.  gopher ^  bat  many  years 
after  Dandin  had  given  the  tortoise  a  name. 

The  next  mention  of  the  gopher  in  literature,  succeeding  that  occur- 
ring in  Seba's  unfortunate  plate,  is  the  full  and  tolerably  accurate  descrip- 
tion given  in  William  Bartram's  account  of  his  travels  in  the  Southern 
States,  published  in  1791.*  It  is  described  in  this  work  under  the  name 
<<  gopher."  This  appelation  was  undoubtedly  first  given  to  the  animal 
by  tlie  Spanish  settlers  of  Florida,  the  Spanish  word  '^golfia^"  meaning 
pit  or  burrow,  being  very  appropriate,  as  pointing  to  one  of  the  moel 
noticeable  proclivities  of  the  gopher,  namely,  the  digging  of  pits  or 
holes  in  the  ground.  The  derivation  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  wocd 
^^mt^ngSfa,"  a  name  given  by  Holbrook  in  later  years  as  one  in  popular 
use,  I  have  been  unable  to  determine.  It  may  be  a  corruption  of 
"munon,"  brawn  or  muscle,  and  refer  to  the  great  strength  of  the  ani- 
mal, or  may  be  of  African  origin. 

Paudiil,  in  his  Natural  History  of  BeptQes,  published  in  1803,t  appears 
not  to  have  noticed  the  remarks  of  Omelin  upon  Linux's  T.  Caroltno, 
accepts  Bartram's  statement  as  to  its  being  an  entirely  new  species, 
gives  it  the  name  Testudo  polyphemtiSj  and  adds  a  latin  diagnosis.  He 
also  paraphrases  Bartram's  description  and  notes. 

In  later  times  the  gopher  has  been  described  among  European  writeis 
by  Bosc,  in  1803,  under  the  name  "La  Tortue  Gopher "5  by  Gray,  in 
1831,  1844,  and  1855,  under- the  names  ^^TesttMb  polyphemuSj^  and 
"  Testudo  gopher PX  Holbrook  places  T.  depressa  of  Guvier,  §  among  his 
synonyms  of  T.  polyphemusj  \\  but  apparently  without  reason,  for  nothing 
relative  to  the  tortoise  except  the  wordi^  "  T.  dq^easaj  Gnv.^  appears  in 
that  work  on  that  page  or  elsewhere. 

Among  the  earlier  American  zoologists  who  have  written  regarding 
the  gopher  I  may  mention  Say,  who  wrote  in  1825,  using  the  name 
T.  polyphemtis'y^  Le  Conte,  who  wrote  in  1829  (f),  employing  the  name 
T.  Carolina;**  Harlan,  who  wrote  in  1829,  applying  the  name  T.pol9- 
phemu8;fi  and  Holbrook,  who  wrote  in  1836  and  1842,  using  the  name 

T.  polyphemtLS.Xt 

A  list  of  all  the  writings  in  which  reference  to  this  and  the  remainiDg 
species  of  North  American  Testudinidas  indisputably  occurs,  such  as  I 

*  Bartrom,  W.  Travels  throagh  North  and  South  Carolina,  &c.  Philadelphia,  1791f 
pp.  182-183. 

tDaudin.  Hlstoire  Naturelle  des  Reptiles,  Paris,  ii,  1803  (X),  pp.  256-259. 

tBosc.  NoQV.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  xxii,  1803,  p.  269.-~Gray,  Synopsis  Reptilnm,  Pt  J, 
p.  11  {T.polifpkemu9) ;  Gray,  Tort.  British  Mosenm,  1844,  p.  4  (T. gopher) ;  Gray,  Shield 
Keptiles,  Pt.  I,  1855,  p.  5  {Tgophtr). 

$B^gne  Animal,  ii,  p.  10. 

N  Holbrook,  N.  A.  Herpetology,  1st  ed.,  i,  1836,p.  41. 

IT  Say,  Jonr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  iv,  pi.  ii,  1825,  pp.  207-208. 

••Le  Conte,  Annals  Lyo.  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York,  iii,  1828-1836,  pp.  97-100. 

tt  Harlan,  Jonr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sol.  Phila.,  vi,  pt.  i,  1829,  pp.  21,  22. 

XX  Holbrook,  N.  A.  Herpetology,  1st  ^.,  1,  1836,  pp.  41-46;  2d  ed.,  1842,  pp.  85^* 
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have  been  able  to  make  np  from  the  literature  at  command,  will  be 
found  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

Establishment  of  the  genus  Xesobates.— In  1857,  Louis  Agas- 
siz  placed  the  American  gophers  in  the  new  genus  XerobateSy  a  distinc- 
tion which  has  been  accepted  by  Cope,*  Gray,  and  other  herpetologists. 
The  characters  of  the  genus  are  based  on  the  form  of  the  alveolar  sur- 
faces of  the  jaws  and  on  the  form  of  the  fore  feet  and  claws.  The  latter 
characters,  however,  in  my  opinion,  are  of  less  generic  value  than  the 
former,  since  X.  Berlandierij  which  agrees  with  X  polyphemus  and  X. 
Agassiaii  in  form  of  alveolar  surface,  has  fore  feet  but  little  compressed; 
and  even  in  the  two  last-named  species  the  amount  of  compression  varies 
considerably.  The  bluntness  of  the  claws  is  due  largely  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  animals  live  and  to  their  habit  of  burrpwing. 
The  claws  of  the  young,  in  all  the  species,  are  sharp,  and  but  little 
compressed,  although  almost  perfectly  straight. 

History  op  Xebobates  Agassizil— The  history  of  the  scientific 
discovery  of  the  western  gopher,  unlike  that  of  its  eastern  relative,  is 
a  very  simple  one.  The  tortoise  was  first  made  known  to  science  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper  in  a  paper  on  -'New  Californian  Animals,"  read  before 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  July  7, 1861,  and  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  that  society,  issued  in  1863.  The 
description  is  as  follows: 

"  Professor  Baird  thinks  with  me  that  the  following  will  undoubtedly 
prove  a  new  species,  after  a  comparison  of  specimens : 

"Xebobates  agassizh.— Agassiz's  Land-Tortoise. 

"  Spee.  char* — Young^  with  the  carapax  higher  and  more  arching  than 
in  X.  carolinusr,  the  margin  serrate  all  round,  the  primary  disks  of  the 
scales  projecting  from  a  tenth  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  Color  of  pri- 
mary disks  entirely  pale  yellow,  the  annual  rings  of  growth  only  being 
dark  brown.    (Young  just  hatched,  probably  all  yellow.) 

^^Jtemarks. — Closely  resembles  X.  carolinusy  the  'Gopher'  of  Florida 
and  the  other  Cotton  States,  of  which  no  descriptions  accessible  are 
full  enough  to  enable  me  to  point  out  all  the  differences.  But  as  an- 
other species  intervenes  between  the  range  of  that  and  this  one,  namely, 
X.  herlandieri  of  Agassiz,  ifound  in  Southern  Texas  and  Mexico,  I  feel 
confident  that  comparison  of  specimens  will  show  constant  distinctions 
between  them.  From  X  herlandieri  it  differs  even  more  than  from 
carolinus.  Besides  the  serrate  margin,  which  is  most  distinct  in  my 
youngest  specimens  (four  years),  while  Agassiz's  figure  of  the  young 
has  no  serrations,  and  different  coloration,  it  has  but  twenty-four  in- 
stead of  twenty-six  marginal  scales  (abnormal  in  his  figured  specimen!), 
and  the  primary  disk  of  the  vertebral  scales  is  more  than  half  as  long 
(antero-x)osteriorly)  as  it  is  broad,  instead  of  about  twice  as  broad  as 
long.    The  other  scales  also  differ  in  details  of  form. 

•Cope,  BuU.  U,  S. G. &,  G.  Survey,  iv,  1878,  p.  393^  by  L^OOglC 
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^^  Three  youngs  specimens,  a  male  of  seven  years  of  age,  two  females 
of  six  and  four  years,  obtained  from  the  mountains  of  Califoniia,  near 
Fort  Mojave."* 

The  next  account  published  is  the  very  meager  one  contained  in 
Cronise's  "Katural  Wealth  of  California,'^  issued  in  1868.  The  her- 
petology  of  this  work  was  outlined  or  written,  in  part  or  entirely,  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper.  The  paragraph  relating  to  Agassiz's  Tortoise  is  as 
follows:  "  Agassiz's  Tortoise  (1.  Xerohates  Agassizii)  is  found  only  in  the 
southeast  quarter  of  California,  which  is  both  the  driest  and  warmest. 
They  grow  a  foot  in  length,  and  live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  closely 
resembling  the  tortoise  called  Gopher  (L  e.,  burrower),  in  the  Gulf 
States.  They  are  like  that  and  most  other  species,  eatable,  but  not 
very  well  flavored.'' t 

The  bame  Xerohates  Agassizii  alone  appears  again  in  Dr.  Cooper's 
paper  on  ^^  The  Fauna  of  California  and  its  Geographical  Distribution,'' 
read  before  the  California  Academy,  September  6, 1869,$  and  also  in 
Cope's  Check-list  of  Beptiles,  published  in  1875.§  • 

These  descriptions  and  allusions,  together  with  one  other  to  which  I 
shall  presently  refer,  complete,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  literature  of 
the  subject.  As  they  do  not  furnish  sufficient  data  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  mature  animal,  I  have  judged  it  not  unimportant  to  add  a 
description  of  the  species,  drawn  from  a  careftil  study  of  specimens  of 
adults  and  young  in  the  National  Museum,  and  to  i)oint  out  the  charac- 
ters which  separate  it  from  Xerohates  polyphemus. 

Descbiption  op  Xeeobates  Agassizii  Cooper.— The  shell  is  con- 
siderably depressed,  and  nearly  flat  above.  Its  margin  is  serrate  all 
around,  except  in  specimens  worn  by  attrition  with  the  soO,  but  most 
strongly  behind  and  in  front,  and  is  quite  strongly  revolute  over  the 
thighs  and  shoulders.  The  center  of  each  plate  of  the  carapace  (with 
the  exception  of  the  marginals)  is  raised,  forming  a  sort  of  boss;  the 
bosses  of  the  anterior  and  penultimate  vertebral  plates  are  not  promi- 
nent. The  vertebral  plates  are  five  in  number;  the  anterior  hexagonal, 
the  shortest  side  abutting  against  the  nuchal  plate;  the  second  hex- 
agonal, the  posterior  side  longest;  the  third  hexagonal,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  sides  of  equal  length;  the  penultimate  hexagonal,  the  anterior 
side  a  little  the  longest;  the  posterior  hexagonal,  the  posterior  side  long- 
est, the  posterior  angles  very  obtuse,  making  the  plate  appear  almost 
quadrilateral.  The  first  lateral  plate  is  irregularly  heptagonal,  but  the 
anterior  angles  arevery  obtuse,  so  that  the  plate  often  appears  to  be  quad- 
rUateral  or  rudely  triangular,  with  a  rounded  inferior  side.  The  second 
and  thiM  laterals  are  heptagonal,  the  lower  angles  as  before;  the  fourth 
is  quadrilateral,  the  anterior  side  a  little  the  longest.    The  marginal 

«  Proo.  Gal.  Acad.  SoL,  U,  1863,  pp.  120, 121. 

t  Croniae,  The  Natural  Wealth  of  California,  San  Francisco,  1868,  p.  480. 

tProo.  Acad.  Cal.  Sci.,  iv,  1873,  p.  67. 

i  Cope,  Check-list  N.  A.  Bat.  &,  Rept.,  Washington,  1875,  p.  54. 
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plates  are  twenty-four  in  number.  The  nuchal  is  irregularly  quadrilateral, 
broadest  behind.  The  supra-caudal  is  single,  large,  twice  as  long  as  high, 
and  but  slightly  bulging.  It  stands  in  an  almost  vertical  i)08ition.  The 
first  marginal  plate  is  irregularly  pentagonal;  the  second  and  third  quad- 
rilateral or  pentagonal;  the  fourth  pentagonal;  the  fifth  quadrilateral; 
the  sixth  pentagonal;  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh,  inclusive,  quad- 
rilateraL  All  the  plates  are  about  equally  striated  with  concentric 
lines. 

The  sternum  is  very  thick,  and  in  adults  extends  about  an  inch  be- 
yond the  anterior  edge  of  the  carapace.  The  gular  plates  together 
form  an  elongated  pentagon,  but  there  is  sometimes  a  deep  notch 
between  them  anteriorly.  The  brachial  plates  are  quadrilateral,  the 
free  border  longest;  the  anterior  borders,  which  receive  the  posterior 
sides  of  the  gular  plates,  together  crescentic  in  outline.  The  surface  of 
these  plates,  unlike  that  of  those  of  X.  polyphemusy  is  level  in  the  an- 
tero-posterior  direction.  The  thoracic  plates  are  rudely  quadrilateral, 
narrow,  and  but  little  expanded  at  their  outer  extremities.  The  abdom- 
inal plates  are  nearly  quadrilateral,  but  less  nearly  square  than  in  X. 
poljfphemtis.  The  femoral  plates  are  also  rudely  quadrilateral,  but  much 
narrower  than  in  X.  polyphemuSy  the  interior  lateral  border  being 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  anterior  side.  The  subcandal 
plates,  which  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  eastern  species,  are  rudely 
quadrilateral,  the  interior  lateral  border  being  a  little  shorter  than  the 
exterior. 

These  characters,  as  in  all  tortoises,  are  quite  variable  and  unsatis- 
fwjtoty. 


Fig.  I.— X.  POLTPHEMUB.  Fig.  H.— X.  Aoassuii. 


Contonr  of  the  head  shown  by  passing  a  plane  through  the  lowest  point  of  the 
orbit  paraUdl  to  the  apper  soriace  of  the  head. 

The  head  is  considerably  compressed  at  the  sides  and  elongated.  Its 
superior  surface  is  covered  with  flat  scales,  which  decrease  in  size  back- 
ward, and  are  usually  divided  into  pairs  between  the  eyes,  and  very  large. 
The  nostrils  are  quite  small  and  near  together,  and  are  raised  a  little  above 
the  upper  edge  of  the  sheath  of  the  upper  jaw.    The  eyes  are  large  an(J 
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look  a  little  forward ;  they  are  situated  high  in  the  head.  The  jaws  are 
irregularly  but  quite  finely  serrated,  the  margins  being  almost  in  a 
straight  line.  The  sheath  of  the  upper  jaw  is  very  high,  between  the 
snout  and  the  eye,  but  becomes  narrowed  abruptly  under  the  eye.  The 
neck  is  of  moderate  length,  with  granulated  skin. 

The  anterior  extremities  are  large,  stout,  and  more  or  less  compressed 
in  the  antero-posterior  direction.  The  claws,  five  in  number,  are 
short,  stout,  and  not  curved.  The  scales  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
arm  are  all  approximately  equal  in  size.  Those  on  the  exterior  edge 
are  a  little  larger.  On  the  posterior  surface  the  scales  decrease  in  size 
gradually  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  edge. 

The  posterior  extremities  are  terete,  the  feet  elephantoid,  the  soles 
being  large  and  round  in  contour.  The  scales  surrounding  the  edge  of 
the  sole  are  large,  the  two  posterior  ones  being  very  thick  and  broad. 
The  four  nails  or  claws  resetnble  those  of  the  fore  feet,  but  show  a 
slight  tendency  to  curve.  There  are  two  or  three  prominent  scales  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  tail,  although  very  short,  is  considerably  longer  than  that  of  X 
polyphemu^s. 

The  general  color  of  the  whole  animal  is  brown.  The  centers  of  tie 
plates  of  the  carapace  in  the  young,  and  in  some  adult  specimens,  is  lifht 
tawny  yellow.  The  color  of  th&  plastron  is  usually  a  little  lighter  tkan 
the  general  color  of  the  carapace. 

In  this  description  I  have  followed  as  closely  as  possible  that  given 
by  Dr.  Holbrook,  for  X.  polyphemusj  in  order  that  the  two  may  be  con- 
trasted. 

Specific  distinctions.— The  leading  difference  in  structure  betweei 
X  polyphemtLB  and  X.  Agaasiziiy  one  which  is  constant  in  all  ages,  is  it 
the  size  of  the  fore  feet  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  hind  feet 
This  distinction  may  be  formulated  as  follows:  The  distance  from  thi 
base  of  the  first  claw  of  the  hind  foot  to  the  base  of  the  fourth  claw 
equals  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  first  claw  of  the  fore  foot  tc 
the  base  of  the  third  claw  in  X.  polypheinm  /  the  fourth  claw  in  X 
Ag(t69izii. 

Again  X  polyphemv^Sj  at  all  ages,  has  the  anterior  end  of  the  plastron 
bent  upward  quite  sharply  toward  the  carapace,  a  character  which  does 
not  occur  in  X.  Agas^izii.  The  inguinal  plates  of  the  former  species  do 
not  usually  exceed  four  in  number — one  large  one  and  two  or  three  small 
ones  internal  to  it — and  are  set  obliquely.  Those  of  X.  Agassizii  are  usu- 
ally five  or  six  in  number — ^two  large  ones  and  three  or  four  small  ones 
between  them — and  are  set  vertically.  X.  polyphemus  has  one  scale  on 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  knee-joint  of  the  fore  leg  very  much  larger  than 
the  others  covering  that  member,  while  in  Agassiz's  Tortoise  all  are 
approximately  equal.  This  character  is  most  noticeable  in  the  young. 
The  homy  sheath  of  the  upper  jaw  extends  further  back  of  the  eye  in 
X.  polyphemua  than  in  X  Agassiziu    Other  characters  of  less  importance 
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might  be  added,  but  these  will  suffice,  I  think,  to  render  the  two  species 
readily  distinguishable.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  fore  and  hind 
feet  is  a  matter  of  especial  importance. 

History  ot  Xerobates  Berlandieri. — ^The  third  species  to  be 
considered  is  Xerobates  Berlandieri  Agassiz,  the  only  publisbed  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  contained  in  Agassiz's  Contributions  to  the  JS'atural 
History  of  the  United  States,'  volume  i,  page  447.  The  notice  is  so 
short  that  I  will  quote  it  in  full.  It  is  as  follows :  "Xerobates  ber- 
landieri, Ag.  The  young'  is  represented  PI.  3,  fig.  17-19.  It  has  a 
small  yellow  dot  in  the  centre  of  the  median  and  costal  scales^  the 
marginal  scales  are  only  edged  with  yellow.  The  sternum  Ls  narrower 
and  more  projecting  in  front  than  that  of  X.  carolimis;  in  the  adult  it  is 
even  forked.  Behind  it  is  broader  and  more  turned  downward.  The 
centre  of  the  scales  remains  granular  for.  a  longer  time.  The  gland  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  larger  and  more  prominent.  This  species  is  smaller 
than  the  preceding,  and  limited  to  southern  Texas  and  Mexico.  All 
the  specimens  that  I  have  seen  were  forwarded  to  me  for  examination 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  They  were  collected  by  the  late  Mr. 
Berlandier,  a  zealous  French  naturalist,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  what  we  know  of  the  natural  history  of  northern  Mexico."* 

The  use  of  Berlandier's  name  in  the  denomination  of  this  species  is 
very  appropriate,  since  that  unfortunate  naturalist  was  not  only  the 
first  to  collect  specimens  of  the  tortoise,  but  was  the  first  to  describe  it. 
His  manuscripts,  deposited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  contain  an 
extended  description  of  the  animal,  under  the  name  Testudo  tuberculatay 
together  with  a  carefully-drawn  figure,  and  some  notes  on  its  distribution. 

Mention  of  this  animal  occurs  in  later  times  in  the  writings  of  Straucb,t 
Gray,t  Baird,§  and  Cope,||  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  natural- 
ists, all  regard  it  merely  as  a  synonym  of  X,  polyphemus.  Professor  Baird 
enumerates  it  among  others  as  a  separate  species,  giving  the  scientific 
name  which  Agassiz  has  applied  and  the  common  name,  ^'  Texas  Gopher." 
Cope  also  employs  Agassiz's  name,  and  adds,  ^'I  obtained  a  specimen  of 
this  land  tortoise,  collected  by  Mr.  Marnock  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State  [Texas],  where,  according  to  that  gentleman,  it  is  common. 
He  has  also  found  it  near  San  Antonio.  I  did  not  meet  with  it  on  the 
first  plateau."  That  it  is  a  separate  species  I  think  no  one  who  has 
compared  the  heads  of  the  two  can  doubt  The  following  description 
is  intended  to  show  that  Berlandiei's  Tortoise  is  a  species  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  gopher,  and  not  merely  a  variety  of  the  latter  as  Strauch 
and  some  other  writers  have  supposed. 

Description  op  Xerobaies  Berlandieri. — Shell  short  and  high, 
slightly  emarginate  and  revolute  in  front,  strongly  incurvated  behind. 

~Aga88iz,  Cont.  Nat.  Hist.  U.  8.,  i,  1857,  p.  447. 
t  Strauch,  Mem.  Acad.  Imp.  Sci.  St.  Peterbonrg,  vii  series,  yiii,  1865,  article  13,  p.  38. 
tGray,  J.  E.,  Proc.  Zool.  Soo.  London,  1873,  p.  723. 
$  Baird,  Herpetologj  Mex.  Bound.  Survey,  1859,  p.  4. 
I  Cope,  BuU.  U.  8.  N.  Museum,  No.  17,  1880,  pp.  13  and  47.^  GoOqIc 
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Of  the  five  vertebral  plates,  the  anterior  is  pentagonal,  the  two  pos- 
terior angles  right  angles;  the  second  and  third  are  hexagonal,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  lateral  margins  approximately  equal;  the  fourth 
is  hexagonal,  the  posterior  lateral  border  longer  than  the  anterior  lat- 
eral and  curved  inward;  the  fifth  is  hexagonal,  the  anterior  lateral  bor- 
ders longest.  The  first  lateral  plate  is  quadrilateral  (or  resembles  a 
triangle  with  a  rounded  apex),  the  lower  border  presenting  rounded 
angles,  and  joined  to  the  first  four  marginal  plates;  the  second  and 
third  are  hexagonal,  the  lower  angle  very  obtuse;  the  posterior  is  quad- 
rilateral and  in  adults  nearly  square.  There  are  twenty-four  marginal 
plates.  The  nuchal  is  small,  quadrilateral,  largest  in  front,  or  square; 
the  supra-caudal  is  quadrilateral,  but  considerably  less  than  twice  as 
broad  as  high.  The  marginal  plates  differ  much  in  different  specimens. 
The  first  is  rudely  pentagonal,  usually  with  an  acute  angle  directed 
toward  the  nuchal;  the  remainder  are  irregularly  quadrilateral;  the 
sixth,  however,  is  sometimes  plainly  i)entagonal.  In  adults,  the  center 
of  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  plates  is  usually  strongly  de- 
pressed, the  free  border  being  revolute. 

The  sternum  is  broad  and  convex  at  the  sides^  and  extends  an  inch  or 
less  beyond  the  carapace  in  front.  Each  gular  plate  is  quadrilateral. 
They  are  united,  the  anterior  border  of  the  resulting  pentagon  being 
invariably  emarginate,  often  very  strongly  notched.  The  nuchal  plates 
change  shape  to  a  remarkable  degree  from  youth  to  maturity.  In  the 
newly-born  animal  they  are  broad  and  short,  but  in  the  adult  they  are 
narrow  and  elongated.  The  brachial  are  quadrangular;  in  the  adult, 
both  free  and  posterior  borders  convex.  The  thoracic  are  rudely  quad- 
rilateral, and  very  narrow  at  their  juncture  in  the  median  line.  The 
femoral  are  quadrilate^l,  very  long  and  broad,  covering  more  than  a 
third  of  the  sternum;  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  parallel.  The 
abdominal  are  rhomboidal,  the  exterior  side  longer  than  the  interior, 

and  convex.  The  sub-caudal  are  quad- 
rilateral, with  a  notch  of  medium  depth 
between  them  x>osteriorly.  The  axillary 
are  usually  three  in  liumber — one  large 
one  between  two  small  ones.  The  in- 
guinal are  also  three  in  number,  ar- 
ranged a«  are  the  axillary  plates. 

The  head  is  slightly  elongated,  deep, 
and  from  the  eyes  forward  wedge- 
shaped;  it  is  covered  with  flat  scales  of 
Fig.  III.— X.  Berlandieiu.  moderate  size  which  in  adults  are  ap- 
Contour  of  head  obtained  as  befoFQ.  proximately  equal.  In  the  young  the 
scales  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head  are  clearly  larger  than  elsewhere  and 
are  divided  into  pairs,  but  these  distinctions  become  nnappreciable  in 
the  adult  There  is  usually  also  one  very  large  scale  over  the  tympanum. 
Nostrils  moderate.    Eyes  large,  set  obliquely,  and  looking  slightly  for- 
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ward ;  lower  lid  about  three  times  as  broad  as  tbe  upper.  Jaws  short 
and  thick;  sheaths  short  and  deep,  that  of  the  upper  jaw  ending  nnder 
the  middle  of  the  eye;  a  depression  beneath  the  eye.  The  two  tooth-like 
processes  at  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  large  and  high,  giving  the 
cutting  margin  a  concave  outline. 

Anterior  extremities  not  greatly  larger  than  the  iwsterior,  frequently 
compressed  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  but  sometimes  nearly 
terete.  Five  claws  with  stout  nails.  The  whole  anterior  surface  of  the 
leg  covered  with  very  large  rounded  scales,  approximately  equal  in 
size.    Scales  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  large. 

The  posterior  extremities  are  terete  and  ciavate,  and  bear  four  flat- 
tened, pointed  nails.    Scales  on  the  heel  large,  two  especially  so. 

Color  of  the  carapace  yellowish-brown,  the  surface  within  the  smaller 
stria  of  each  plate  yellow.  Sternum  light  dirty  yellow.  Head  and  legs 
yellowish  gray.    Jaws  yellowish. 

Specific  distinctions. — The  main  differences  which  separate  X. 
BerlandieH  from  X.  polyphermia  and  X.  Agassizii  relate  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  head  and  jaws,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  legs,  and  to  the 
height  of  the  shell.  Jjx  X.  polyphemtLS  the  length  of  the  ciu^apace  is 
more  than  twice  the  lieight  of  the  shell,  while  in  X.  BerlandieH  the 
length  of  the  former  is  considerably  less  than  twice  the  Height  of  the 
latter.  In  the  former  species  the  fore  legs  are  largest  at  the  extremity, 
while  in  the  latter  they  are  largest  at  the  knees.  In  X.  polyphoniLS  again 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  lower  jaw  is  nearly  straight,  while  in  X.  Ber- 
landieri  it  is  very  considerably  arched,  giving  the  mouth  a  hawk's  biU 
appearance.  Many  other  minor  differences  exist  in  the  arrangement  of 
scales  on  the  legs,  and  the  like. 

Size. — ^Of  the  three  species,  X.  BerlandieH  is  the  smallest.  The 
adults  of  X.  polyphetnus  and  X.  Agassizii  are  of  about  equal  size.  The 
following  table  gives  the  actual  measurements  of  greatest  length  and 
breadth  of  six  adult  specimens: 


Species. 

Looalitj. 

1^ 

No.  ——— 

IneheM. 

.? 

10 

i«a^. 

No.  9027 

Floridii    

No.  (33) 

NaabviUe^Ga 

Fort  Yuma,Oal... 

,car 

Brownsville,  Tex  . 

41 

It 

X.Aga$Htu: 

No.  10412 

No.              

No.  S)26a. 

No.  6926^  

BrownsvlUe,  Tex  . 

Allied  genera. — The  Brazilian  Tortoise,  Chel^ynoidis  tabulaia^  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  the  neotropical  region,  although  resem- 
bling, when  half  grown,  the  species  of  XerobateSj  differs  from  them  all 
in  characters  of  generic  valne^  such  as  the  absence  of  a  nuchal  plate. 
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and  the  presence  of  a  pit  in  place  of  a  ridge  in  the  horizontal  alveolar 
Burfiefcce  of  the  apper  jaw,  at  the  symphysis. 

Fossil  species.— In  1878,  Professor  Cope  placed  two  fossU  torix^ises 
from  Kansas  In  the  genns  XerobateSy  under  the  names  X,  orthopygiu$ 
and  X.  cyclopygim.  The  skull  of  the  latter  species,  however,  was  not 
found,  and,  the  author  states,  ^<it  is  not  certain  that  it  belongs  to  the 
genus  XerohatesP*  X.  orthopygius,  if  I  understand  the  description  cor- 
rectly, is  an  aberrant  form  as  far  as  regards  its  shell,  and  may  belong 
to  a  subgenus.  As  I  have  no  fragments  of  these  animals  at  command 
I  cannot  speak  with  confidence  regarding  either  of  them. 

IL  HABITS  AND  CAPTURE. 

Habits  of  the  aoPHEB. — Regarding  the  habits  of  the  gopher  con- 
siderable has  been  written  by  Holbrook,  Bartram,  Louis  Agassiz,  Say, 
and  other  observers  and  writers  of  less  note.  These  all  agree  that  it  is 
an  animal  of  docile  nature,  preferring  situations  of  the  utmost  dryness 
and  reveling  in  an  abundance  of  sunshine  and  warmth.  It  has  an  innate 
repugnance  to  rain  and  all  moisture,  and  at  the' approach  of  winter  re- 
treats to  th#  depths  of  its  burrow  and  becomes  dormant.  Its  native 
home  is  in  the  sandy  pine  barrens  of  the  South;'  far  from  them  it  is 
never  found. 

The  habit  of  digging  pits  or  dens  in  the  earth  seems  to  be  peculiar 
to  this  genus  of  tortoises ;  I  have  been  unable  to  find  proof  of  any  simi- 
lar proclivity  existing  among  tortoises  of  allied  genera  inhabiting  other 
countries..  "The  domicile  of  the  Gopher,"  observes  Dr.  Savage,  "con- 
sists of  an  excavation  oi  a  size  at  the  mouth  just  sufficient  to  admit  the 
animal,  and  runs  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet. 
From  the  entrance  it  enlarges  and  expands  to  a  considerable  extent, 
reseinbliug  in  its  interior  outline  a  vessel  of  globular  shape.  Being 
concealed,  it  is  sometimes  a  dangerous  cavity  to  horsemen  at  frill  speed. 
It  is  inhabited  by  but  one  pair.^t 

The  remarks  of  Bev.  C.  F.  Knight,  on  the  habits  of  this  species,  made 
before  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  June  15, 1870,  disagree 
somewhat  with  this  account.  He  states  that  the  gallery  leading  to  the 
burrow  is  often  sixteen  feet  long,  sinking  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  and 
that  the  latter  consists  of  several  chambers.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
burrow  there  is  always  a  mound  or  hillock  of  considerable  size,  formed 
by  the  earth  which  the  animal  casts  behind  him  in  excavating. 

Forbes  states  that  gophers  are  sometimes  forced  to  share  their  quar- 
ters with  a  brood  of  rattlesnakes,  these  welcome  lodgers  intruding 
themselves  here  as  they  do  into  the  homes  of  the  prairie  dog.  Rev. 
Mr.  Knight,  in  the  communication  just  referred  to,  affirms  that,  "on  one 

•  Cope,  BuU.  U.  S.  G.  &  G.  Survey,  iv,  1878,  pp.  393-396. 

tDr.  Th.  Savage  in  Louis  Agassiz's  Cont.  Nat.  Hist.  U.  S.,  i,  1857,  p.  447. 
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occasion,  a  pair  of  opossams,  a  raccoon,  a  rattlesnake  more  than  six  feet 
long,  and  two  other  snakes,  besides  several  of  the  native  black  rats  of 
the  district  (Florida)  were  taken  from  one  of  these  holes.''* 

The  gopher  is  entirely  graminivoroas,  feeding  upon  various  succulent 
vegetables  and  grass.  It  does  not  distinguish  between  wild  and  cul- 
tivated plants,  and  often  causes  much  annoyance  to  planters  in  the  South 
by  devouring  great  quantities  of  the  sweet-potato  vine  and  other  garden 
vegetables.  It  is  also  fond  of  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the  pine 
tree.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  gopher  wanders  from 
its  den  in  search  of  food  only  at  night,  but  the  animals  which  HoL 
brook  kept  in  confinement  partook  of  food  at  all  hours  of  the  day  in- 
differently. 

There  is  need  of  more  extended  information  regarding  the  breeding 
habits  of  gopher.  The  account  of  Dr.  Savage,  which,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  contains  all  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject,  is  not  de- 
rived from  personal  observation,  and  is  incomplete  in  some  details. 
From  him  we  learn,  however,  that  the  eggs  are  not  deposited  in  the  burrow 
itself,  but  at  some  point  near  the  mouth.  ^^  The  habit  of  the  animal  in 
oviposition,  it  is  said,  is  to  draw  a  circle  on  the  ground  about  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  to  excavate  within  this  to  a  depth  of  about  the  same 
number  of  inches,  expanding  as  it  proceeds,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  making  its  domicile.  In  this  are  deposited  five  white  eggs, 
of  a  round  form.  The  number  being  complete,  the  cavity  is  filled  with 
earth  and  pressed  down  smoothly,  and  to  a  level  with  the  surface,  by 
the  weight  of  the  animal.  The  time  in  hatching  is  said  to  be  between 
three  and  four  weeks.    The  month  in  which  they  lay  is  June."t 

The  age  attained  by  Xerobates  polyphemtis  is  a  matter  of  some  dis- 
pute. Some  herpetologists  hold  that  the  number  of  concentric  strisB 
on  the  dorsal  scales  of  a  tortoise  form  a  reliable  index  to  the  number  of 
years  of  its  life,  one  ring  being  formed  annually.  But  for  the  species 
under  consideration,  at  least,  I  am  convinced  that  little  is  to  be  learned 
from  an  examination  of  these  strisB.  Specimens,  apparently  of  advanced 
age,  are  frequent  in  which  long  attrition  with  a  sandy  soil  has  effaced 
all  traces  of  striation  from  the  shell.  Furthermore,  I  conceive  that  if 
the  growth  of  the  layers  of  the  scales  is  connected  with  the  phenom- 
enon of  hibernation,  owing  to  the  varying  mildness  of  southern  win- 
ters, two  or  more  layers  might  be  formed  in  a  single  year. 

As  the  alligator  snapper  {M.  lacertina)  is  the  strongest  of  American 
tortoises,  as  regards  its  jaws,  so  the  gopher,  as  regards  its  legs.  That 
it  will  walk  about  with  a  man  standing  ux)on  its  back  is  a  fact  too  com- 
monly observed  to  admit  of  doubt.  Le  Oonte  writes  that  it  can  support 
a  maximum  weight  of  600  pounds;  but  this  statement  is  not  derived 
from  his  own  observation. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  capturing  the  gopher  is  to  dig  a  pit  at  the  en-  * 

*Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xiv,  1S72,  p.  16. 
tTh.  Savage,  loc.  cit. 
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trance  of  the  barrow,  into  which  the  animal  Mil  fall  when  emerging 
firom  the  latter  in  search  of  food.  Wailes,  however,  in  his  report  on 
the  resonrces  of  Mississippi,  gives  an  account  of  another  method,  which 
was  related  to  him,  but  which  it  would  seem  must  be  taken  cum  grano 
saJo.  He  writes:  ^^A  common  box  terrapin  is  used  for  the  purpose, 
being  driven  into  the  gopher's  hole,  from  which  he  is  speedily  driven 
out;  but,  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  the  gopher  frequently  follows  him 
so  far  above  ground  as  to  be  cut  off  from  his  retreat  and  captured  l^ 
the  waiting  hunter."* 

Habits  of  Agassiz's  and  Beblandebb's  tortoises. — Regarding 
the  habits  of  Agassis's  and  Berlandier's  tortoises,  but  little  ha«  been 
recorded.  The  following  notes  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cox  are  of  recent  date  and 
point  to  a  similarity  of  habits,  except  in  the  last  particulari^  between 
the  eastern  and  western  gophers.  Speaking  of  Xerobates  Aga^sizUy  he 
says :  ^^  He  is  a  vegetarian,  feeding,  as  I  am  told,  on  cactL  His  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed  as  food  by  the  Indians  and  Mexicans.  You  will  per- 
ceive that  his  mandibles  are  notched  or  toothed.  His  legs  are  covered 
with  bony  scales,  and  his  front  toe  nails  are  made  long  and  strong 
for  digging  amongst  t^e  rocks,  while  the  hind  feet  are  round  like  an 
elephant's.    •    ♦    • 

^<ln  preparing  the  specimen,  I  found  on  each  side,  between  the  flesh 
and  carapax,  a  large  membranous  sack  filled  with  clear  water;  I  judged 
that  about  a  pint  run  out,  though  the  animal  had  been  some  days  in 
captivity  and  without  water  before  coming  into  my  i)08session.t  Here 
then  is  the  secret  of  his  living  in  such  a  dry  region ;  he  carries  his  sap- 
ply  of  water  in  two  tanks.  The  thirsty  traveler,  falling  in  with  one  of 
these  tortoises  and  aware  of  this  fact,  need  have  no  fear  of  dying  of  im- 
mediate want  of  water.^'l 

I  consider  it  doubtful  whether  Berlandier's  tori^ise  digs  burrows.  The 
form  of  the  legs  is  such  that  excavation  by  their  aid  would  be  a  veiy 
tedious  process.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  notes  relating  to  its 
habits,  save  the  single  sentence  in  Berlandier's  manuscript:  ^^EUe  est 
herbivore.'' 

Its  eggs,  unlike  those  of  the  other  species,  are  elliptical. 

ni.  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTIOlJr. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  work  out  with  exact- 
itude the  geographical  distribution  of  the  three  North  American  Xero- 
hates ^  owing  to  a  "  plentiful  lack"  of  citations  of  the  exact  localities 
in  which  specimens  have  been  found.  In  a  general  way,  however,  little 
difficulty  is  encountered. 

Distbibution  op  the  Gopheb.— The  National  Museum  has  speci- 
mens of  X  |?o2^^^«miM  from  Saint  Simon's  Island,  Ga.  (7551);  Nashville, 

*  Wailes,  Geology  of  MiaaiBsippi. 

t  Regarding  this  matter  I  may  have  somewhat  to  say  at  a  later  date. — F.  W.  T. 

tAmer.  Nat.,  xv,  1881,  p.  1003. 
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Ga.;  Clear  Water,  Fla.  (16057);  Homossasa,  Fla.  (10069-70);  Gaines* 
ville,  Fla.  (10471),  and  Bro\msville,  Tex.  (8026),  together  with  others 
labeled  East  Florida  (7554-55^7).  I  have  a  memoraDdnm  in  my  pos- 
seBsion  stating  that  Mr.  G.  Brown  Goode  shipped  19  specimens  of  this 
animal,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Arlington,  Fla.,  to  the  zoological  gar- 
dens in  Philadelphia.  Bartram  found  traces  of  them  south  of  the  Sa- 
vannah Biver,  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  Holbrook  states  that  they  are 
nnmerous  in  Edgefield  and  Barnwell  districts  (8.  C),  whence  they  extend 
through  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the  Floridas,  and  that,  ^^  According  to 
Le  Sueur,  they  are  brought  to  the  l^ew  Orleans  market,  though  proba- 
bly not  from  the  immediate  neighborhood.''*  Wailes  knew  of  their 
existence  in  the  southern  part  of  Mississippi.    . 

From  these  data  it  would  appear  that  Xerobates  polyphemus  inhabits 
all  the  drier  portions  of  the  Austroriparian  region,  fh>m  Southern  South 
Carolina  to  the  Eio  Grande  del  ]!S'orte,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Southern  Florida.  Furthermore,  Gray  w'as  informed  of  its  introduction 
into  Cuba,  where,  according  to  Mr.  W.  S.  MacLean,  it ''  lives  in  domes- 
tication." t 

Distribution  op  Agassiz's  Tobtoisb.— Of  the  species  Xerobate$ 
Agassizii  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  has  specimens  from  Fort  Mohave, 
Ariz.  (6718);  Dr.  Cooper's  types  from  the  Solado  Yalley,  Cal.  (7888),  and 
from  Fort  Yuma,  Cal.  (10398-99, 10412). 

The  distribution  of  this  tortoise,  therefore,  must  be  limited  for  the 
pre^sent  to  the  southern,  sandy  desert  portions  of  California  and  Arizona. 

Distribution  op  Berlandieb's  Tortoise.— Te^fw^fo  Berlandieri 
was  described  by  Agassiz  from  specimens  from  Northern  Mexico.  Ber- 
landier  writes:  ^' It  inhabits  the  plains  of  Tamaulipas  between  Mata- 
moras  and  San  Fernando  de  las  Presas.  At  Laredo,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bio  Bravo,  this  tortoise  forms  an  important  article  of  diet  for  the 
soldiers  of  the  presidios  when  crossing  the  deserts."  Cope,  as  we  have 
seen,  knew  of  specimens  from  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  animal  in  the  southwestern  part  of  that  State  generally. 

Its  distribution,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  limited  to  the  lower 
regions  of  Texas  and  northeastern  Mexico,  between  the  twenty-fifth  and 
thirtieth  parallels. 

IV.  SYlfTOPSIS  OF  THE  SPECIES. 

Terrestrial;  horizontal  alveolar  surface  of  the  upper  jaw  with  two 
ridges  J  an  interval  at  the  symphysis,  occupied  by  a  transverse  ridge; 
a  notch  in  the  lower  jaw  fitting  over  the  transverse  ridge.  Anterior 
extremities  more  or  less  compressed  in  the  anteroposterior  direction ; 
posterior  extremities  clavate;  nails  5:4 « Xerobates. 

*  Holbrook,  N.  A.  Herp.,  Ist  ed.,  i,  1836,  p.  44. 

t  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  History,  1st  series,  v,  1840,  p.  116. 
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*  Shell  more  tilian  twice  as  long  as  high ;  head  roanded  in  front ;  margin 
of  jaws  straight;  fore-legs  broadest  at  the  extremity. 
Anterior  part  of  the  plastron  bent  upward.    Distance  from  base  of 
1st  claw  to  base  of  4th  claw,  hind  foot,  equal  to  distance  from 

base  of  Ist  claw  to  base  of  3d  claw,  fore  foot X.  poUfphemus. 

Plastron  level  in  the  antero-posterior  direction.    Distance  from 

base  of  1st  claw  to  base  of  4th  claw,  hind  foot,  equal  to  distance 

from  base  of  1st  claw  to  base  of  4th  claw,  fore  foot.  .X.  Agassiziu 

** Shell  less  than  twice  as  long  as  high;  head  wedge-shaped  in  front; 

margin  of  jaws  curved;  fore-legs  broadest  at  the  knee.  .X.  Berlandieru 
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CATAI^OOVB  OF  A  COI^I^BCTIOIV  OF  JAPAlfSftB  COTTON  FIBBR 
PBBSBlfTBD  TO  THB  VHriTBD  8TATBS  IfATIONAI^  nUSBVlH  BY 
THB  eOTBRlfnBNT  OF  JAPAUT,  TOOBTHBR  ITITH  THB  AHIOVNT 
OF  THB  ANKMJAIj  CROP  OF  JAPAlf  Alt D  THB  PRICB  OF  COTTON.* 

[Prepared  by  the  Japanese  Legation.] 

No.  1.  Cotton  produced  by — 
KonUhi  Shojiro, 

Awadono  mura,  Soyekami-gori, 
Yamato,  Osaka-Pu. 
Annual  crop,  about  225  kin  =  298.14075  pounds. 
Market  price,  7.1  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

•Note  to  thb  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  cotton.— Of  the  saffizes  to 
the  words  signifying  the  localities  of  prodacers,  *  *  mura  "  means  village  and  **  gori  "  town- 
ship, and  in  the  oatalogne  is  mentioned,  next  to  the  township  the  name  of  a  geograph- 
ical division  or  province,  and  then  follows  a  political  division. 

Note  to  the  account  of  cotton  husbandry. — The  district  of  Kinai,  strictly 
speaking,  comprises  the  provinces  of  Yamashiro,  Yamato,  Kawachi,  Idsumi,  and 
Settsn,  bat  in  the  sense  used  in  the  acconnt  that  district  may  also  comprise  some 
other  neighboring  provinces.  The  district  of  Kanto  comprises  the  province  of  Mn- 
soshi  and  01  her  seven  adjacent  provinces.  The  district  of  Chiugokn  consists  of  all  the 
proviDces  lying  south  of  those  of  Harima  and  Tamba  and  north  of  Nagato  and  Buwo. 
The  district  of  Kiushiu  is  the  whole  of  the  island  of  that  ni<me.  The  district  of 
T6-okn  com^irises  the  northeastern  part  of  the  province  of  0-ehiu,  which  is  now  di- 
vided into  five  provioces.  And  the  district  of  Hoknrokn  includes  seven  provinces— 
Wakasa,  Techizen,  Kaga,  Noto,  Tetchin,  Techigo,  and  Sado. 
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No.  2.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Shtokawa  Daigoro, 

Higashi-ajito-mara,  Shibakawa-gori^ 
Kawachi,  Osaka-Fu. 
Annual  crop,  about  3^905  kin  =  5,174.39835  pounds. 
Market  price,  9f  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  3.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Yamada-Heishiro, 

Shinmachi-mura,  Silmiyoshi-gori, 
Settsu,  Osaka-Fu. 
Annual  crop,  about  419  kin  =  555.20433  pounds. 
Market  price,  11^  sen  per  1  kin  s=  1.32507  pounds* 

No.  4.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Naka  Sabnrobeye, 

Sakuratsuka-mura,  Toshima-gori, 
Settsu,  Osaka-Fu. 
Annual  crop,  about  334  kin  =  442.57338  pounds. 
Market  price,  7^  sen  per  1  kin  =  L32507  pounds. 

No.  5.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Midsutani  Kiyoji, 

Nishikata-mura,  Kuwana-gori, 
Ise,  Miye-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  276  kin  =  3d5.71932  pounds. 
Market  price,  8f  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  6.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Akita  Heiyemon, 

Uyeno-mura,  Aki-gori, 
Ise,  Miye-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  1,314  kin  =  1,741.14198  pounds. 
Market  price,  7.3  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  7.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Tanaka  Heihachi, 

Shinowara-mura,  Aichi-gori, 
Owari,  Aichi-Ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  194  kin  =  257.06358  pounds. 
Market  price,  8  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  8.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Suzuki  Hikozayemon, 

Nakane-mura,  Hadsu-gori, 
Mikawa,  Aichi-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  250  kin  =  331.26750  pounds. 
Market  price,  7.3  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 
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ITo.  9.  Cotton  prodaced  by — 
Fnkazawa  Mohey^, 

Senakawa-mura,  Anbara-gori^ 
Soraga,  Shidsnoka-ken. 
Annual  crop^  about  313  kin  =  414.74691  pounds. 
Market  price,  6.7  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  10.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Kawanishi  Chojluro, 

Nanko-mura,  Maka-kioma-gori, 
Kaiy  Yamanishi-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  675  kin  =  894.42226  pounds. 
Market  price,  8.3  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  11.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Isbii  Riohei,    ' 

EAmo-mura,  Niiharu-gori, 
Hitachi,  Ibaraki-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  175  kin  =s  231.88725  pounds. 
Market  price,  8J^  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  12.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Sumigama  Denbeye, 

Magari-mura,  Nakashima-gori, 
Mino,  Oifu-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  5,100  kin  s  6,757.857  pounds. 
Market  price,  7^  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  13.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Miyasaka  Kansaku, 

Biokusbeki-mura,  Sarasbina-gori, 
Shinano,  Nagano-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  262  kin  =  347.16834  pounds. 
Market  price,  8  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  14.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Narita  Shodayu, 

Wada-mura,  Ohi-gori, 
Wakasa,  Fukui-ken. 
Annual  product,  about  150  kin  >=  198.7605  pounds. 
Market  price,  8.7  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  15.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Hamada  Jirokichi, 

Morioka-mura,  Euwaimi-gori, 
Hoki,  Shimane-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  1,656  kin  =  2,194.31592  pounds. 
Market  price,  8  sen  per  1  kin  s^  1.32507  pounds. 
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No.  16.  GottoD  prodaced  by — 
Mishima  Okataro^ 

Okimura,  Kuboya-gori, 
Bitchiu,  Okayama-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  1,050  kin  =s  2,583.8865  pounds. 
Market  price,  0^  sen  per  1  kin  %  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  17.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Kami-mura  Kametaro, 

ImatBu-mura,  Ghinka-gori, 
Suwo,  Yamaguchi-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  1,725  kin  =  2,285.74575  pounds. 
Market  price,  8.7  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 

No.  18.  Cotton  produced  by — 
Uramoto  Joichiro, 

Naka-mura,  Amakusa-gori, 
Higo,  Kumamoto-ken. 
Annual  crop,  about  2,275  km  =  3,014.53425  pounds. 
Market  price,  8f  sen  per  1  kin  =  1.32507  pounds. 


BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OP  COTTON  HUSBANDBY  IN  JAPAN. 

Cotton  is  produced  along  the  coasts,  and  where  there  are  sandy  soils  in 
the  warm  parts  of  so-called  districts  Ejnai,  Kanto,  Chiugoku,  and  Kin- 
shiu;  but  in  the  most  northeastern  parts  of  so-called  districts  T6-oka 
and  Hokuriku,  where  frost  visits  very  early,  the  soil  is  unsuitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  so  that  it  is  very  rarely  cultivated. 

Although  the  era  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  empire  is  yet 
uncertain,  as  there  are  various  opinions,  it  is  certain  that  the  mode  of 
the  cultivation  in  western  provinces  was  introduced  from  Einai,  and 
that  the  seeds  grown  in  eastern  provinces  were  brought  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Mikawa.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  modes  of  all  the  provlnce8 
westward  from  Einai  would  have  been  develoj^ed  in  a  very  aocarate 
manner  and  that  the  general  objects  turned  to  obtain  more  and  more 
good  crop.  Bo  it  is ;  in  the  province  of  Settsu  the  crop  is  largest  and 
could  never  be  surpassed  by  that  of  all  the  other  provinces  through- 
out the  empire,  though  the  expenditure  for  the  cultivation  in  that  prov- 
ince is  nearly  two  times  that  of  another  province  where  the  expend- 
iture is  smallest,  but  as  the  staples  are  rather  short  and  hard  it  is  not 
suitable  for  the  consumer  for  both  spinning  very  fine  yams  and  weav- 
ing iine  and  delicate  goods.  In  recent  years  cotton  yams  are  imported 
on  a  large  scale,  and  on  account  of  fine  yam  being  easily  got,  the  home- 
produced  cotton  must,  it  seems,  be  spun  into  coarse  counts  for  warp 
and  used  also  for  stuffing.  Taking  this  as  a  cause,  it  became  finally  the 
general  custom  to  prefer  a  cotton  plant  which  produces  a  larger  amoant 
of  cotton  wool  to  all  the  other  sorts,  whether  ^Pi^!||^P\^i&^M^f  ^^^ 
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and  h<ard  or  soft^  Therefore,  even  in  the  provinces  of  Owari  and 
Mikawa,  the  seed  of  western  provinces  has  been  taken  and  cultivated, 
and  the  natural,  long  and  soft  stapled  wool  could  be  very  rarely  seen  in 
the  markets.  Yet  in  the  provinces  of  Hitachi  and  Sbimatsuke,  &c., 
where  fine  cotton  goods  are  manufactured,  the  sort  of  cotton-plant 
producing  long,  soft,  and  strong  stapled  wool  has  long  been  cultivated 
after  the  old  custom,  but,  unfortunately,  a«  the  interests  for  planters 
were  gradually  decreased  on  account  of  the  lowering  price  of  cotton  of 
that  sort,  the  custom  of  cultivating  with  the  seeds  of  western  province 
after  the  mode  of  cultivation  in  that  part  is  increasing  year  by  year. 

Cotton-plants  have  diflferent  names  in  different  provinces,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  readily  one  from  another,  but  it  is  believed 
that  there  axe  but  three  sorts,  the  so-called  Kinai,  Kanto,  and  Ainoko. 
The  Kanto  produces  long,  soft,  and  strong  stapled  wool  (^  inch  to  $ 
inch  in  length),  of  glossy  appearance,  and  contains  5  to  7  seeds  in  each 
cell,  the  size  of  which  is  large  with  less  wool;  and  3.2507  ounces  of  the 
seed  cotton  give  .97521  ounce  of  ginned  cotton.  On  the  contrary, 
Kinai  has  hard  and  short  stapled  wool  (^  inch  to  i'  inch  in  length),  of 
larger  diameter  and  rather  destitute  of  glossiness,  and  contains  8  to  11 
deeds  in  each  cell,  of  smaller  size  and  covered  with  more  wool,  and 
3.2507  ounces  of  the  seed  cotton  yield  1.23526  ounces  to  1.46281  ounces 
of  ginned  cotton.  Ainoko  is  the  result  of  a  reciprocal  acclimatization, 
viz,  Kanto  seeds  (that  is  the  seed  of  eastern  part)  being  grown  in 
Kinai  district  (middle  part),  and  Kinai  seeds  in  Kanto  district,  or  Kinai 
seeds  in  Kiushiu  (southwestern  part),  and  Ki'ushiu  seeds  in  Kinai;  the 
properties,  qualities,  and  lengths  of  the  stapled  wool  of  the  former  are 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  preceding,  and  those  of  the  lat- 
ter intergrade  between  those  of  the  native  cottons  of  Kinai  and  Kiushiu. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  and  manures  are  vai*ious  according  to  lH)th 
the  soils  and  the  climates,  and  also  to  the  customs  of  every  district. 
In  Kinai  district  and  tlie  provinces  of  Owari,  Mikawa,  &c.,  cotton- 
planters  like  to  have  the  cotton-plants  rather  short  and  thin  instead  o^ 
growing  them  tall  and  large,  the  rootlet^s  spreading  out  fully,  and  in 
Kanto  and  some  other  districts  they  like  to  have  the  tnmks  of  the  plants 
grow  tall  and  large,  the  primary  root  descending  deeply  in  the  ground; 
cultivators  generally  dislike  the  latter  plan,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
such  plants  by  no  means  give  valuable  returns.  Agreeably  to  these 
views,  it  is  thought  that  the  fact  that  the  cotton  cro})  in  Kanto  could 
not  be  equal  to  that  in  Kinai  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, which,  in  Kanto,  has  not  attained  great  excellence;  there  is 
also  the  difference  of  the  seeds. 

Cottons  to  be  presented  ought  to  be  collected  for  the  purpose  in  cot- 
ton-producing districts,  but  in  order  to  avoid  losing  time  those  specimens 
already  collected  from  among  the  exhibits  at  the  competitive  exhibition 
of  cotton  and  sugar,  held  at  Osaka  in  last  year  (1880),  are  sent;  there- 
fore, the  glossiness  of  the  cotton-wool  may  be  rather  defective  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  new  crop.  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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l^BSCRIPTIOlf  OF  A  IfBW  8PBCIB8  OF  XB1VICHTHY8  (XBITICHTHTi 

xbhturvs)  froh  thb  htbcit  coast  of  centbajl  ajhb&iga. 
By  DATID  8.  JORDAN  and  CHABL.E8  H.  GIL.BEBT. 

Xenlohthys  zenums,  sp.  nov    .(4356). 

Allied  to  Xenichthys  califomiensis  Steindachner;  belonging  to  the 
group  or  subgeuaSy  with  the  soft  dorsal  and  anal  short,  not  longer  than 
the  spinous  dorsal. 

Body  rather  deep,  compressed ;  mouth  very  oblique ;  the  maxillary 
barely  reaching  the  vertical  from  the  front  of  the  pupil.  Teeth  in  jaws 
small,  in  a  band  in  front,  which  becomes  a  single  series  toward  the  sides; 
similar  teeth  on  vomer,  none  on  palatines  or  tongue. 

Preorbital  distinctly  serrulate ;  preopercle  evenly  and  finely  serrate 
on  the  lower  Inargin  and  on  the  angle,  its  upright  edge  entire  above 
the  angle  j  opercle  terminating  in  two  flat  points.  Eye  very  large,  its 
diameter  2f  in  head.  Gill-rakers  long  and  slender,  about  two-fifths  the 
diameter  of  the  eye,  their  number  about  9+24. 

Lateral  line  with  a  slight  curve  in  front,  not  quite  concurrent  with 
the  back. 

Spinous  dorsal  very  high,  the  spines  slender  and  somewhat  flexible, 
the  fifth  and  longest  about  two- thirds  length  of  head ;  notch  between 
spinous  and  soft  parts  deep.  Anal  spines  rather  stouter  than  those  of 
the  dorsal,  the  third  longest,  but  little  shorter  than  the  first  soft  ray  and 
two-thirds  the  longest  dorsal  spine.  Caudal  deeply  forked,  the  lob^ 
elongate,  the  middle  rays  but  one  third  the  length  of  the  lower. 

Pectorals  two-fifths  length  of  head.  Ventrals  barely  reaching  vent, 
their  length  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  snout  to  the  posterior  mar- 
gin of  orbit. 

Base  of  caudal  scaly ;  rest  of  the  fin  as  well  as  the  dorsals  and  anal 
naked,  the  scaly  sheath  of  the  dorsal  and  anal,  leaving  the  last  three 
rays  free. 

Head  SJ  in  length ;  depth  2%.    D.  IX-1, 11 ;  A.  HI,  11;  Lat  1.  51. 

Color  olivaceous  above ;  silvery  below. 

This  species  is  known  from  one  specimen  (No.  4356  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.) 
sent  to  the  United  States  National  Museum  from  San  Salvador,  where 
it  was  taken  several  years  ago  by  Capt.  J.  M.  Dow.  Its  small  number 
of  fin  rays  distinguished  it  at  once  frt)m  X  xanti  and  X.  agassiziiy  while 
from  X.  califamieinns  it  differs  in  numerous  respects. 

Indiana  University,  November  22, 1881. 
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I«IST  OF  ANTKJBOPOI^OGICAI.  PUBI.ICAT101V8 
BT  C1IARL.E8  RAU. 

1859-1882. 

Die  Ghraber  von  Panama.  Eelating  to  the  discovery  of  gold  figures  in 
GhiriquL  In:  Die  Nator,  heraosgegeben  von  Dr.  Otto  TJle  and  Dr. 
Karl  Miiller  von  HaUe.    Vol.  VIII,  HaUe,  1859,  p.  372 ;  illustrated. 

Amarikanisohe  AlterthtLmer.  Twelve  illustrated  articles.  In :  Die  Natur, 
VoL  XI,  1862. 

Hegeremamnpation  in  Jamaika  (anonymons).  Against  sudden  emancipa- 
tion of  negro  slaves.    In:  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  June  14, 1862. 

An  Acoonnt  of  tbe  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  the  Califomian  Peninsula,  as 
given  by  Jacob  Baegert,  a  German  Jesnit  Kissionary,  who  lived  there 
Seventeen  Tears  during  the  Second  Half  of  the  Last  Century.  Translated 
and  arranged  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  CUarles  Ban.  In: 
Smithsonian  Eeports  for  1863  and  1864,  pp.  352  and  378,  respectively. 

Agiieultural  Implements  of  the  Korth  American  Stone  Period.  In:  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1863,  p.  379 ;  illustrated. 

Arehaologisohes  aus  der  alten  und  neuen  Welt  Relating  to  pile-dwellings 
and  artificial  shell-deposits.    In:  Die  Natur,  Vol.  XII,  1863,  p.  110. 

Altindianische  Industzie.  Ten  illustrated  articles.  In:  Die  ]^atur,  Vol. 
XII,  1863. 

Artificial  Shell-deposits  in  Hew  Jersey.  In:  Smithsonian  Report  for  1864, 
p.  370  ^  with  illustration. 

Indian  Pottery.    In:  Smithsonian  Repott  for  1866,  p.  346;  illustxated. 
Translated  into  French  by  M.  £mile  Cartailhac,  under  the  title: — 

Les  Usteosiles  en  Argile  des  Indiens  de  TAmMque  du  Herd.  In :  Mat^riaux 
pour  I'Histoire  Primitive  et  Naturelle  de  FHomme,  Vol.  V,  Paris,  1869, 
p.  205;  without  illustrations.  Reprinted  in:  Flint  Chips,  by  £•  T. 
Stevens;  London,  1870,  p.  245 ;  without  illustrations. 

Bemarks  on  tbe  Stone  Age.  In:  The  Historical  Magazine,  New  York, 
April,  1866,  p.  97. 

Hotes  on  the  Anthropological  Congress  at  Paris^  In :  The  Historical  Mag- 
azine, Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  October,  1867,  p.  210  (many  typographical 
errors). 

IFeber  kUnstliche  Muschelbetten  in  Amerika.  In:  Archiv  iiir  Anthro- 
pologic, Vol.  II,  Braunschweig,  1867,  p.  321 ;  illustrated. 

Drilling  in  Stone  without  MetaL  In:  Smithsonian  Report  for  1868,  p. 
392;  illustrated. 

A  Deposit  of  Agricultural  Hint  Implements  in  Southern  Illinois.     In: 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1868,  p.  401 ;  illustrated. 
Translated  into  French  by  H.  £mUe  Cartailhac,  under  the  title: — 

Trouvaille  d'Outils  Agricoles  en  Silex  du  Sud  de  miinois.  In:  Mat^riaux, 
etc.,  Vol.  VI,  1870-^71,  p.  367;  iUustrations  on  Plate  XIII. 
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Die  ThongefiUse  der  nordamerilauiischen  Indianer.  In:  Ardiiv  far  An- 
thropologies Vol.  Ill,  1868,  p.  19;  illustrated. 

Die  dnrohbohrten  Oertithe  der  Steinperiode.  In ;  Archiv  fiir  Anthropologie, 
Vol.  Ill,  1868,  p.  187 ;  illusUated. 

Memeir  of  C.  P.  P.  von  Martixu.  Partly  ethnological  in  charact4)r.  In: 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1869,  p.  169. 

Steineme  Aokerbangerlithe  der  nordamerikaniflchen  Indianer.  In:  Archiv 
flir  Anthropologic,  Vol.  IV,  1870,  p.  1 ;  illustrated. 

Veber  das  Vorkommen  der  Coscinopora  globnlaris  anf  der  Insel  Rttgen.  In : 
Correspondenz-Blatt  der  deutachen  Oesellschaft  fiir  Anthropologie, 
Ethnologic  und  Urgeschichtc,  April,  1871  (No.  4),  p.  31. 

Von  Martiiu  on  Some  Points  of  Sonth  American  Ethnology.  In :  Journal 
of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  New  York,  Vol.  I,  New  York, 
1871-'72,  p.  43. 

Die  Tanschverlulltnisse  der  Eingebomen  Hordamerika's.  In:  Archiv  fiir 
Anthropologic,  Vol.  V,  1872,  p.  1 ;  illustrated. 

Ancient  Aboriginal  Trade  in  ITorth  America.    In:  Smithsonian  Beport  for 

1872,  p.  348.  • 

Horth  American  Stone  Implements.    In:  Smithsonian  Report  for  1872, 
p.  359;  illustrated. 
Translated  into  German  by  Prof.  Jos.  Phiiibert  Baron  von  Lazarini 
under  the  title: — 

Vordamenkanische  Steinwerkzenge.  Graz  (Austria),  1875.  All  illustra- 
tions reproduced  (special  impression  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Ober-Bealschule  at  Graz). 

Indianische  ITetzsenker  und  Hammersteine.  In :  Archiv  fUr  Anthropologie, 
Vol.  V,  1872,  p.  260;  illustrated. 

Indian  Vetsinkers  and  Hammerstones.  In:  The  American  Naturalist; 
March,  1873,  p.  139;  illustrated. 

Seview  of  ''The  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  Weapons,  and  Ornaments  of 
Great  Britain,"  by  John  Evans,  P.  E.  8.,  F.  8.  A.;  Hew  Tork,  D.  Appleton 
and  Company,  1872  (anonymous).  In:  North  American  Eeview,  VoL 
CXVI,  Boston,  1873,  p.  213. 

Eeview  of  '<  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  particularly  of  the  Oeorgia 
Tribes,**  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  jr.;  Hew  Tork,  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 

1873  (anonymous).    In:  North  American  Review,  Vol.  CXVJI,  1873, 
p.  468. 

Amerikanische  Oesichtsvasen.     In:  Archiv  fiir  Anthropologies  Vol.  VT, 

1873,  p.  163 ;  illustrated. 

Steinzeit  (anonymous).  In:  Deutsch-amerikanisches  Conversations- 
Lexikon,  bearbeitet  von  Prof.  Alexander  J.  Schem,  Vol.  X,  New  York, 
1873,  p.  474. 

Aussug  aus  einem  Briefe  an  Dr.  A  von  Frantzius.  Belates  to  the  predi- 
lection for  green  stones  among  uncivilized  races.  In:  Cpriespondenz- 
Blatt  der  deutschen  Oesellschaft  fiir  Anthropologic,  etc.,  Januaiji 

1874  (No.  1),  p.  8. 
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Ueber  ein  in  Bentsohland  geftmdenes  Steinwerkzeng.  In:  GorFespoiidcnz- 
Blatt  der  deatschen  Gesellschaft  flir  Anthropologie,  etc.,  February, 
1874  (No.  2),  p.  13 ;  with  illustration. 

Der  Onondaga-Riese.  In :  Archiv  fur  Anthropologie,  Vol.  VII,  1875,  p. 
267;  illustrated. 

The  Stone  Age  in  Europe.    Six  illustrated  articles.    In :  Harper's  New 
Monthly  Magazine;  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1876. 
The  same  in  book-form  as : — 

Early  Kan  in  Europe.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1876.  Large 
8o,  pp.  162;  iUustrated. 

Xhe  Arehnologioal  Collection  of  the  United  States  Hational  Mnseom,  in 
Charge  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C — Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,  No.  287  (in  Vol.  XXII);  Washington 
City,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1876,  Large  4o,  pp. 
XIV,  104;  341  illustrations  in  the  text. 

The  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  Hungary.  An  Address  delfvered  by  Prof. 
F.  F.  Bomer  at  the  Opening  of  the  International  Anthropological 
Congress,  held  at  Budapest,  September,  1876.  From  the  ^<Mat6riaux 
pour  I'Histoire  Primitive  et  Naturelle  de  PHomme.'' — ^Translated  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Charles  Bau.  In:  Smithsonian  Beport 
for  1876,  p.  394. 

The  Stock-in-trade  of  an  Aboriginal  Lapidary.  In:  Smithsonian  Beport 
for  1877,  p.  291;  illustrated. 

Obsenrations  on  a  Gold  Ornament  from  a  Hound  in  Florida.  In :  Smith- 
sonian Beport  for  1877,  p.  298 ;  illustrated. 

Obsenrations  on  the  Dighton  Rock  Inscription.     In:  The  Magazine  of 
American  History,  Vol.  II,  New  York  and  Chicago,  1878,  p.  82. 
Beprinted  in:  The'  American  Antiquarian,  Vol.  I,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
1878,  p.  38. 

Ser  ITachfolger  des  Onondaga-Biesen.  In :  Archiv  ftlr  Anthropologie,  Vol. 
X,  1878,  p.  418;  with  illustration. 

The  Palenque  Tablet  in  the  United  States  National  Musenm,  Washington, 

D.  C. — Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  No.  331  (in  Vol. 

XXII);  Washington  City,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 

1879.    Large  4^,  pp.  X,  81 ;  2  plates  and  17  illustrations  in  the  text 

Translated  into  Spanish  by  Messrs.  Joaquin  Davis  and  Miguel 

Perez  under  the  title : — 

Tablero  del  Palenque  en  el  Museo  Hadonal  de  los  Estados-Unidos.    In: 
Anales  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Mexico,  Vol.  II,  Mexico,  1880,  p.  131. 
Illustrations  as  in  the  original. 
Translated  into  French  by  M.  L.  de  Millou^  under  the  title: — 

la  StMe  de  Falenqu^,  du  Hus^  Hational  des  ^tats-IFnis.  In:  Annales  du 
Muste  Quimet,  Vol.  IV,  Lyon.    All  illustrations  given.    In  press. 
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The  Dighton  Book  InBcription.  An  Opinion  of  a  Danitih  Archaeologist 
In:  The  Magazine  of  American  History,  Vol.  Ill,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  1879,  p.  236. 

Keview  (illustrated)  of  <<  ArchMogie  Amdricaine.  IWchifiemMit  det  im- 
tnres  Calonliformes  on  Mayas.  Le  Bas-relief  de  la  Croiz  de  Palenqv^  et 
le  Kannscrit  Troano.'*  Far  IL  le  C^  K  de  COuureneey,  Alan^on,  1870.  In: 
The  American  Art  Review,  Vol.  II,  Boston,  1880,  p.  32. 

Aboriginal  Stone-drilling.  In:  The  American  Nataralist,  Jaly,  1881,p. 
536^  illustrated. 

ObBenrations  on  Cup-shaped  and  other  Lapidarian  Scolptnres  in  the  Old  Wodd 
and  in  America.  In:  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology, 
Vol.  V  (U.  S.  Greographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  the  Bocky 
Mountain  Eegion,  J.  W.  Powell,  in  Charge).  Washington,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1881.    4^,  pp.  102 ;  61  illufltrations  on  35  plates. 

Die  Jadeitgegenst&ide  des  ITational-Mnfleiuns  za  Washington.  In:  Aichiv 
far  Anthropologic,  Vol.  XIV;  illustrated.    In  press. 

Articles  on  Anthropological  bnbjects,  contributed  to  the  Annual  Beporti  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  1863  to  1877.  Washington,  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1882.  8o,  pp.  X,  169;  illustoited  (No. 
440  of  Smithsonian  Publications). 
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I<AN,  nBXICO. 

By  DAVID  S.  JORDAN  and  €HABI.JB8  H.  01I.BERT. 

TyloBurna  sienita,  sp.  dot.    (28162,  282G5,  29227,  29377,  29378.) 
Closely  allied  to  Tylo9urus  exilis  (Grd.).     ^ 

Body  very  slender,  not  compressed;  caudal  peduncle  depressed,  half 
wider  than  deep,  the  lateral  line  tbrming  a  moderate  keel,  which  is  not 
black. 

Jaws  very  long,  slender,  and  fragile,  as  in  F.  exUis^  UmgirastriSj  &&, 
the  tip  of  the  lower  (as  usual)  projecting ;  length  of  upper  jaw  from  eye 
2f  times  length  of  postorbital  part  of  head,  9  times  space  between  hod- 
trils;  maxillary  scarcely  reaching  vertical  from  front  of  pupil,  about 
half  of  its  posterior  portion  slipping  under  the  preorbital ;  preorbital 
small,  not  extCDding  backward  to  tip  of  maxillary. 

Teeth  essentially  as  in  T.  langirostris ;  an  outer  band  of  small  acate 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  an  inner  series  of  long,  sharp,  slender  teeth,  50 
to  60  in  each  jaw ;  middle  line  of  lower  jaw  in  frt)nt  of  tongue  with  a 
band  of  rasp-like  teeth ;  no  teeth  on  vomer ;  no  gill-rakers. 

Eye  large,  contained  2^  times  in  postorbital  part  of  head ;  interorbital 
region  with  a  rather  broad  and  deep,  scaly  groove,  widest  anteriorly  aod 
extending  backward  to  opposite  middle  of  cheeks ;  behind  this,  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  cranium  is  somewhat  elevated  and  bounded  by  two  longi- 
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tadinal  ridges,  which  rise  higher  than  the  temi>oral  ridges ;  this  entire 
region  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  scales  [in  T.  exiUs  the  middle  of  the 
top  of  the  cranium  is  scarcely  elevated  and  without  longitudinal  ridges, 
the  whole  region  being  more  or  less  closely  scaled];  scales  of  frontal 
region  extending  little  forward  of  base  of  premaxillaries  (in  T,  exiliSj 
extending  for  more  than  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  premaxillaries.) 
Cheeks  well  scaled ;  scales  on  opercle  very  minute. 

Scales  not  very  small,  green. 

Dorsal  tin  beginning  and  ending  behind  anal,  its  origin  above  base 
of  fifth  anal  ray ;  anterior  rays  of  both  fins  produced ;  median  and  pos- 
terior rays  equal,  the  latter  not  reaching  nearly  to  base  of  caudal ;  anal 
lobe  higher  than  dorsal  lobe,  its  height  four-fifths  length  of  postorbital 
part  of  head.  Veutrals  small,  extending  about  one-third  the  distance 
to  origin  of  anal,  their  insertion  midway  between  base  of  median  caudal 
rays  and  middle  of  cheeks.  Pectorals  broad,  as  long  as  postorbital  part 
of  head,  the  upper'ray  broad.  Caudal  Innate,  the  lower  lobe  the  longer; 
the  middle  rays  not  quite  twice  as  long  as  eye. 

Head  2^  in  length;  depth  nearly  18.  D.  1, 16;  A.  1, 17;  P.  13;  Lat.  L 
ca,  250. 

Color;  green  above;  white  below;  a  dusky  dorsal  stripe;  a  silvery 
lateral  stripe;  sides  of  head  silvery;  upper  part  of  cheeks  punctulate; 
body  and  fins  without  dark  points;  a  blackish  half  bar  between  cheeks 
and  opercles ;  a  blackish  blotch  above  eye  and  one  in  front  of  nostrils. 
Fins  olivaceous,  all  more  or  less  dusky  at  tip.  Posterior  portion  of  pec- 
torals abruptly  black. 

This  s(>ecies  is  abundant  at  Mazatlan,  where  it  is  one  of  the  common 
market  fishes.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  two  feet,  and  it  is  known  to 
the  Mexican  fishermen  as  '^  Sierrita.^ 

It  resembles  its  Californian  representative,  Tylosurus  exUiSj  veiy 
closely,  diiiering  in  several  details,  some  of  which  are  noticed  above. 
The  two  species  may  be  distinguished  at  sight  by  the  color  of  the  pec- 
torals, which  are,  in  T.  exilis^  plain  olivaceous.  The  dorsal  and  anal 
lobes  in  the  latter  species  are  not  dusky  at  tip. 

2.  Tylosuras  fodiator,  sp.  dov.    (28190,  283*23.) 

A  species  of  large  size,  remarkable  for  the  great  strength  of  its  jaws. 

Body  robust,  subterete,  as  broad  as  deep ;  caudal  peduncle  slightly 
compressed,  as  deep  or  deeper  than  broad,  the  lateral  line  forming  a 
low  black  cutaneous  fold  along  its  length. 

Head  very  broad  and  strong,  the  cheeks  nearly  vertical.  Interorbital 
space  very  broad,  two-thirds  length  of  postorbital  part  of  head.  Mid- 
dle of  top  of  head  with  a  broad,  shallow,  nearly  scaleless,  longitudinal 
groove;  sides  of  top  of  head  obliquely  striated  and  rugose,  forming  a 
prominent  ridge  above  the  eye;  distance  between  nostrils  greater  than 
usual,  more  than  one- sixth  length  of  snout. 

Jaws  comparatively  short,  tapering,  Very  stiff  and  not  fragile;  lower 
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Jaw  wider  and  longer  than  upper.  Both  jaws  with  bioad  bands  of 
small  rasp-like  teeth,  which  extend  as  small  roughnesses  on  the  sides 
of  the  jaw;  within  these  is  a  series  of  very  large  teeth,  compressed  and 
knife-shaped,  much  stronger  than  in  most  of  the  species  of  this  genos. 
The  length  of  one  of  these  teeth  is  not  more  than  three  times  its  breadth; 
posterior  teeth  in  both  jaws  directed  backward,  the  anterior  erect. 
Number  of  large  teeth  about  JJ^^;  length  of  large  teeth  about  one- 
sixth  diameter  of  eye;  no  teeth  on  vomer.'  Teeth,  scales,  and  probably 
bones,  green.    Oill-rakers  obsolete. 

Upper  jaw,  from  eye,  about  half  longer  than  rest  of  head.  Bye  large, 
6i  in  snout,  3  in  postorbital  part  of  head,  and  2  in  interorbital  width. 
Only  a  narrow  edge  of  the  maxillary  not  covered  by  the  preorbitaL 
Cheeks  closely  scaled ;  operdes  almost  wholly  naked.  Scales  extremely 
small. 

Dorsal  fin  rather  high  in  front,  becoming  low  x>osterior]y,  its  longest 
rays  two-fifths  the  length  of  its  base,  a  little  shorter  than  the  x>ost- 
orbital  part  of  the  head.  Oaudal  lunate,  its  lower  lobe  about  one-third 
longer  than  the  upper,  the  middle  rays  half  longer,  than  eye.  Anal 
falcate,  low  posteriorly,  its  longest  rays  about  equal  to  postorbital  part 
of  head. 

Ventral  fins  long,  inserted  midway  between  middle  of  caudal  bUse 
and  middle  of  orbit,  their  length  a  little  more  than  length  of  pectorals 
and  equal  to  postorbital  part  of  head;  upper  ray  of  pectorals  broad, 
sharp-edged. 

Head  3J  in  length;  depth  15.  D.  I,  19;  A.  I,  17;  V.  6;  P.  14;  Lat. 
I.  about  440. 

Color  green  above,  silvery  below ;  fins  somewhat  dusky,  except  the 
anal,  which  is  pale;  cheeks  and  lower  jaw  silvery;  middle  line  of  back 
darker. 

This  species  is  abundant  in  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan,  where  it  is  known 
to  the  fishermen  as  ^^AgujaP  It  is  seldom  brought  to  the  market,  as  it 
is  not  considered  a  good  food-fish.  Its  strong  jaws  are  dreaded  by  the 
fishermen,  who  say  that  it  is  able  to  thrust  through  the  bottom  of  a  boat. 
The  largest  specimen  obtained  by  Mr.  Gilbert  (No.  28190)  was  43  inches 
in  length,  and  has  served  particularly  as  the  type  of  the  present  descrip- 
tion.   A  smaller  specimen  is  numbered  28323. 

3.  Cynoaoion  xanthulnm,  sp.  noy.     (28109.) 

Body  moderately  slender,  compressed;  head  rather  long,  compressed 
and  pointed;  caudal  peduncle  rather  slender.  Eye  large,  6  in  head;  a 
fourth  less  than  interorbital  width,  which  is  slightly  less  than  length  of 
snout.  Maxillary  broad  and  tmncate,  its  tip  as  wide  as  eye  and  reach- 
ing to  just  beyond  its  posterior  margin;  length  of  maxillary  a  little  less 
than  half  length  of  head;  mouth  moderately  oblique,  the  lower  jaw 
prominent;  premaxillaries  in  front,  below  level  of  lower  edge  of  eye. 
Baud  of  teeth  in  front  of  lower  jaw  narrow,  becoming  a  single  series 
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laterally;  the  oater  series  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  and  the  lateral 
series  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  larger  than  the  others ;  upper  jaw 
with  two  series  of  small  teeth  behind  the  outer  series,  and  with  two 
canines  (sometimes  but  one),  which  are  smaller  than  is  usual  in  this 
genus.  Gill-rakers  rather  short  and  strong,  as  long  as  pupiL  Pseudo- 
branchiSB  present. 

Scales  small ;  lateral  line  well  arched  in  front,  becoming  straight 
opposite  the  vent.  First  dorsal  high,  the  spines  not  very  slender,  the 
third  spine  a  little  less  than  half  length  of  head,  nearly  equal  to  the 
fourth  and  not  very  much  longer  than  the  second;  sott  dorsal  rather 
high,  the  longest  rays  2§  in  length  of  head,  not  scaly,  but  with  a  distinct 
high  biasal  sheath.  Caudal  flu  double  concave,  the  middle  rays  consid- 
erably produced,  their  length  about  two-thirds  that  of  head.  Anal 
rather  short  and  high,  its  longest  ray  two-thirds  length  of  head,  its  spines 
small  but  rather  stout.  Yentrals  a  little  more  than  half  length  of  head, 
reaching  about  halfway  to  vent.  Pectorals  If  in  head,  not  quite  reach- 
ing tips  of  ventrals. 

Head,  3^  in  length;  depth,  4^.  D.  IX-^I,  20;  A.  II,  8;  Lat.  1.  80 
(vertical  rows  of  scales,  the  number  of  pores  about  66) ;  about  12  rows 
of  scales  between  front  of  dorsal  and  lateral  line. 

Bluish  above,  silvery  below,  upper  parts  and  more  conspicuously  the 
middle  of  sides,  punctate  with  dark  points ;  upper  fins  dark,  their  mar- 
gins dusky;  lining  of  opercle  black;  x)eritoneum  white;  inside  of  mouth 
bright  yellow  in  life. 

This  species  has  many  points  in  common  with  C  album  Gthr.,  but  is 
readily  distinguished  by  its  much  smaller  scales  (about  65  in  C.  album). 
It  is  very  abundant  at  Mazatlan,  where  it  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
valued  and  most  common  food-fishes. 

The  type  (28109)  is  15  iuches  in  length. 

4.  Cnliiui  fleqniden^  sp.  nov.    (88968,  29S40.) 

Body  elongate,  depressed  anteriorly,  much  slenderer  than  in  C.fuAeus^ 
the  head  especially  very  broad  and  flat,  longer  and  more  depressed  than 
In  C.fuseus.  Mouth  large,  broad,  very  oblique,  the  maxillary  reaching 
nearly  or  quite  to  opposite  posterior  margin  of  eye ;  lower  jaw  consid- 
erably projecting.  Length  of  maxillary  2^  in  length  of  head.  Teeth 
in  jaws  all  equal,  in  broad  bands,  the  outer  not  at  all  enlarged.  Eye 
small,  anterior,  its  length  in  the  adult,  equal  to  half  the  width  of  inter- 
orbital  space,  which  is  nearly  one-third  the  length  of  head ;  a  conspicu- 
ous knob  at  upper  anterior  and  posterior  angles  of  orbit;  preopercular 
spine  (as  in  all  s])ecies  of  the  genus)  well  developed,  strong,  compressed, 
directed  downwards  and  forwards. 

Scales  on  head  very  small,  mostly  cycloid,  covering  cheeks  and  oper- 
cles,  and  upper  part  of  head  to  the  eyes.  Scales  on  body  smaller  and 
smoother  than  in  most  other  species  of  the  genas,  those  on  belly  much 
smaller  than  those  on  sides;  scales  on  back  and  belly  cycloid,  only 
those  on  the  sides  of  the  body  being  distinctly  ctenoid. 
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Pectoral  fins  moderate,  reaching  to  near  end  of  base  of  first  dorsal, 
1}  in  head;  ventrals  inserted  jast  behind  axil,  reaching  half  way  to 
vent,  and  abont  half  length  of  head.  Interspace  between  dorsals  about 
equal  to  diameter  of  eyeu.  Soft  dorsal  and  anal  short  and  high,  very 
similar,  coterminous ;  last  ray  o#'  anal  a  little  more  than  half  length  of 
head.  Caudal  peduncle  long,  a  HffU  shwter  than  head.  Caudal  fin 
rounded,  1^  in  head. 

Head  3jt  in  length  to  base  of  caudal ;  greatest  depth  about  6. 

D.  YI— 1,,8;  A.  I,  8;  Lat.  L  60;  24  scales  in  an  oblique  series  from 
front  of  soft  dorsal  downward  and  backward  to  anal;  about  20  in  a  ver- 
tical series. 

Color,  dark,  dull,  olivaceous  brown,  paler  below;  younger  specimens 
mottled  below  with  bluish  and  speckled  with  dark  brown.  Sides  with- 
out longitudinal  stripes.  Fins  dusky,  all  of  them  finely  mottled  and 
speckled  with  darter;  the  dark  markings  on  dorsal  and  anal  forming 
undulated  longitudinal  stripes ;  on  pectorals  and  ventrals  forming  dark 
bars. 

This  species  is  known  to  us  from  three  specimens,  the  longest  about 
a  foot  in  length.  They  were  obtained  from  near  Mazatlan;  according 
to  fishermen  from  fr^sh-water  at  Presidio. 

Culius  (JBquidens  apparently  differs  from  other  species  of  the  group  in 
the  large  mouth  with  small  equal  teeth,  and  in  the  small  smoothish 


Culiui  belizanusj  lately  described  by  M.  Sauvage*  fix)m  Belize,  is  very 
similar,  but  has  the  teeth  of  the  outer  row  enlarged. 

5.  Centropomns  robalilA  sp.  nov.    (28102, 28132,  28150, 28310,  28321,  20562, 29564.) 
Allied  to  Centrapomus  armatua  Oill;  bdonging  to  the  division  of  the 
genus  with  large  scales,  and  very  large  anal  spine. 

Body  comparatively  elongate,  the  back  little  elevated;  profile  from 
snout  to  base  of  dorsal  more  nearly  straight  than  in  most  of  thespedes; 
upper  outline  of  head  somewhat  concave;  nuchal  region  little  gibbous. 
Mouth  smaller  than  in  (7.  armatus,  the  maxillary  barely  reaching  the 
vertical  line  frx>m  the  fix)nt  of  pupil  (in  C  amuitu$  of  the  same  sue 
reaching  past  front  of  pupil),  the  gape  contained  nearly  3  times  in  length 
of  head;  snout  long,  longer  than  in  C.armatuSy  3}  in  head;  eye  moder- 
ate, a  little  more  than  half  length  of  snout;  preorbital  with  strong  n- 
trorse  serrsd.  Top  of  head  narrower  than  in  O.  armatus  and  more 
strongly  ridged;  the  two  interior  ridges  on  the  interorbital  space  sep- 
arated by  a  space  little  wider  than  the  nostril,  coalescing  opposite  the 
nostrils  and  forming  a  single  ridge  for  a  little  distance  forward  to  near 
the  base  of  the  spines  of  the  premakUlary.  Preopercle  with  rather  dis- 
tant teeth  of  nearly  equal  size  on  the  entire  length  of  its  vertical  margin; 
similar  teeth  on  the  horizontal  part,  growing  larger  backward;  about 
two  teeth  at  the  angle  much  longor  and  stronger  than  the  others. 

*Bnn.  Sco.  Philom.,  Paris,  1679, 16  (reprint). 
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Snprascapala  with  five  or  six  strong  teeth.  Opei*cular  flap  reaching 
about  to  front  of  spinous  dorsal.  Gill-rakers  long,  aboat  two-thirds 
diameter  of  orbit. 

Dorsal  spines  high  and  rather  stxong,  but  distinctly  slenderer  and 
more  flexible  than  in  0.  armatusy  their  tips  when  depressed  reaching 
considerably  farther  back  than  the  tips  of  the  pectorals  or  ventrals; 
third  spine  longest,  a  little  less  than  half  length  of  head;  fourth  spine 
but  little  shorter  than  third.  Insertion  of  first  dorsal  spine  a  trifle  nearer 
last  ray  of  second  dorsal  than  tip  of  snout.  Second  anal  spine  very  long 
(slender  and  perfectly  straight  in  two  specimens,  strong  and  curved  in 
tlie  others,)  its  tip  about  reaching  base  of  caudal.  It  is  much  longer 
than  third  dorsal  spine  or  than  third  anal  spine,  and  is  about  1^  in 
length  of  head.  Third  anal  spine  about  equal  to  first  soft  ray.  Caudal 
fin  well  forked.  Ventral  fins  long,  reaching  in  most  cases  scarcely  to 
the  vent.  Pectorals  about  equalling  ventrals.  If  in  length  of  head,  not 
reaching  tips  of  ventrals.  Vent  about  midway  between  base  of  ventrals 
and  middle  of  base  of  anal. 

Scales  large,  those  in  front  of  dorsal  not  crowded,  10  to  14  in  number 
(16  to  18  in  (7.  armatus) ;  5  series  between  lateral  line  and  front  of  spinous 
dorsaL 

Head  (with  opercular  flap)  2f  in  length;  depth  3^  (3|  in  C.  armatus). 

D.  VIII-1, 10;  A.  Ill,  6;  scales,  5-51-9. 

Color  olivaceous,  white  below ;  lateral  line  pale.  Membrane  of  an- 
terior dorsal  spines  and  of  second  and  third  anal  spines  blackish,  as 
in  (7.  armatus;  pectorals  and  soft  parts  of  vertical  fins  somewhat  dusky; 
ventrals  plain  yellowish. 

This  si)ecies  is  rather  common  at  Mazatlan,  where  numerous  speci- 
mens were  obtained.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot,  and  is  known 
to  the  fishermen  as  "  Constantino  "  or  "  Robalito  ^,  the  larger  species  of  the 
genus,  0.  undedmalis  and  C.  nigrescensy  being  called  ^^Eohalo\ 

Two  specimens,  29228  from  Mazatlan,  and  28245  taken  by  Lieutenant 
I^ichols  at  Acapulco,  differ  from  the  others  in  the  following  respects: 
The  anal  spine  is  shorter,  slenderer,  and  perfectly  straight,  and  the  ven- 
tral fins  are  longer,  reaching  well  past  the  vent,  as  in  C.  armatus* 

Indiana  University,  December  2, 1881. 


NOTBS  Olf  A  €0I<I<BCTI01f  OF  FISHSH  IHADB  BY  CAPTAIN  BtBNRY 
B.  NI€fl[OI<8,  V.  S.  N.,  IN  BRITISH  COliVnBIA  ANB  •OVTfltEBN 
AliASKA,  WITH  BBSCRIPTION8  OF  NBW  8PBCIBS  ANB  A  NBW 
OBN178  (DeMepith 

By  TARI^ETON  H.  BEAN. 

In  the  summer  of  1881  Captain  Nichols  made  a  voyage  in  command  of 
the  tlnited  States  Coast  and  Oeodetio  Survey  steamer  Hassler,  through 
the  inland  waters  of  British  Columbia  and  Southern  Alaska,  during 
which  he  preserved  for  the  Tlnited  States  National  Museum  31  species 
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of  fisliea,  all  of  whicli  were  received  in  excellent  oonditioii.  Although 
Captain  Nichols  made  no  special  effort  to  obtain  all  the  species  oc- 
curring in  the  region  traversed^  he  succeeded  in  making  some  yery 
important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fauna.  Hippoghg$oide8 
Jordani^  Psettichilhys  melanonticttiSy  and  Xiphuter  muoo9US  have  not  pre- 
viously been  known  to  occur  north  of  Puget  Sound.  OfmnacanthmM 
galeatus  was  recorded  with  certainty  only  from  Unalashka.  Sdnuiodes 
paucispinia  has  had  San  Francisco  as  its  northern  limit.  A  new  spe- 
cies of  Oohim  was  obtained  in  Departure  Bay,  and  a  scaled  genas  of 
Cri/ptacanthidce  in  Eingcombe  Inlet,  and  at  Wrangel.  This  goes  to 
show  what  might  be  brought  to  light  by  a  systematic  search  of  the 
waters  of  Alaska. 

It  is  due  to  Captain  Kichols  to  say  that  no  better-preserved  lot  of 
fishes  has  been  received  from  any  other  collector. 

1.  HippogloMtui  volQiarift  Fleming. 

29147  (120)  juv.    Sitka,  Alaska,  Sept.  13, 1881. 
Length  of  specimen,  llf  inches.    D.  103 ;  A.  79,  the  last  ray  in  each 
of  these  fins  is  double.    The  usual  plumpness  characteristic  of  Alaskan 
halibut  is  maintained. 

2.  Hippogloofloidefl  Jordanl  Lookington. 

298 JO  (90).    Safety  Cove,  British  Columbia,  Aug.  4, 188L 
Length  14  inches.    D.  99;  A.  77,  the  last  four  rays  of  each  of  these 

fins  being  split.    Teeth  of  upper  jaw  in  two  rows,  the  outer  row  having 

stronger  teeth.    Lower  jaw  witli  one  row  of  teeth. 
Taken  in  16  fSathoms  of  water.    Not  previously  known  to  occur  n<^h 

of  Puget  Sound. 

3.  PsettichthyB  melanostiotus  Girard. 

29809  (107).    Wrangel,  Alaska,  Aug.  16, 1881. 
Length  12^  inches.    D.  81;  A.  59.    The  first  known  instance  of  its 
capture  in  Alaska. 

4.  Limanda  aapera  (Pallas)  Bean. 

29146  (110).  Wrangel,  Alaska,  Sept.  13, 188L 
A  single  example,  6^  inches  long.  On  the  eyed  side  are  nnmerons 
small  black  blotches,  involving  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  as  well  as 
the  body.  This  species  has  the  lemon  color  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
blind  side  just  as  in  L.  ferruginea:  I  have  again  compared  agpera  with 
ferruginea,  and  find  that  they  are  certainly  congeneric. 

5.  PoUachiua  chalcograxnmua  (Pallaa)  Jordan  &.  Gilbert. 

29126  (82).    Head  of  Kingcombe  Inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  Aug.  2, 188L 

29127  (87).    Head  of  Kingcombe  Inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  Aug.  2, 1881. 

29128  (104).    Wrangel,  Alaska,  Aug.  17, 1881. 
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29126  is  10.7  inches  long;  29127,  llf  inches;  and  29128, 11^  inches. 
In  these  examples  the  eye  is  four-fifths  as  long  as  the  snout.  There  are 
no  traces  of  the  pseudo  stripes  characteristic  of  the  adult  fish. 

The  first  of  these  was  caught  in  18  fathoms,  nearly-  iresh  water. 

6.  GkidTuimorrhixa Linn. 

29124  (80)  juv.    Drew's  Harbor,  Brit.  Col.    July  27, 1881. 

29125  (114)  juv.    Kygani  Straits,  Alaska.    Sept.  1, 1881. 

No.  29124  is  9.7  inches  long;  "So.  29125  measures  9  inches.  There  are 
19  gill-rakers  on  the  first  branchial  arch,  the  longest  of  them  scarcely 
more  than  one-third  as  long  as  the  eye.  The  fish  are  entirely  free  fh>m 
external  parasites. 

I^o.  29124  was  taken  in  12  fathoms. 

Delolepis,  new  genus,  Cryptacanthidas. 

Body  anguilliform,  moderately  compressed  from  the  vent  backward ; 
provided  with  small,  cycloid,  imbricated  scales.  . 

Vent  nearly  median ;  a  small  anal  papilla. 

Lateral  line  continuous,  nearly  straight,  slightly  above  the  middle  of 
the  body  in  front  of  the  vent,  median  from  vent  backward;  it  consists 
of  a  series  of  ox)en  x)ores  without  prominent  raised  tubes. 

Head  oblong,  subquadrangular,  shallow  concave  on  the  vertex,  naked, 
with  the  mnciferous  channels  well  developed.  Snout  short,  obtuse. 
Nostrils  single,  tubular,  close  behind  the  intermaxillars,  in  a  horizontal 
line  with  the  middle  of  the  eye.  Eyes  small,  encroaching  on  the  dorsal 
outline,  somewhat  more  prominent  than  in  CryptacanthodeSy  separated 
by  a  moderately  wide  interspace  and  surrounded  by  a  series  of  shallow 
pits.  Mouth  wide,  oblique,  terminal,  the  lower  jaw  projecting  beyond 
the  upper. 

Lips  fleshy.  Intermaxillars  slightly  protractile,  with  two  rows  of 
small  conical  teeth,  re-enforced  by  a  few  larger  ones  at  the  symphysis 
behind  the  inner  row.  Mandibular  teeth  uuiserial,  larger  than  the 
intermaxillar,  a  few  additional  ones  at  the  symphysis.  Vomer  and 
palate  armed  with  a  few  moderately  large  teeth.  Tongue  smooth,  ad- 
herent. A  few  shallow  pits  in  the  under  surface  of  the  mandible,  con- 
tinued in  a  series  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  preoperculum.  Oper- 
culum unarmed. 

Oill-openings  wide,  the  membranes  attached  to  a  narrow  isthmus,  ex- 
tending backward  beyond  the  iMsctoral  base,  and  without  a  projecting 
flap.  Gills  four,  a  wide  slit  behind  the  fourth;  gill-rakers  very  short, 
obtuse,  in  moderate  number.    Pseudobranchise. 

Branchiostegal  rays,  6. 

Pectoral  fins  short.,  their  bases  almost  vertically  placed  and  entirely 
below  the  middle  of  the  body. 

Dorsal  fin  commencing  over  the  upper  angle  of  the  gill-opening  and 
Proc  Nat  Mus.  81 30  Aug.  4,  1 889« 
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continnous  with  the  caudal,  composed  entirely  of  spines,  of  which  a  few 
anterior  ones  are  weak. 

Anal  fin  commencing  a  little  in  front  of  the  middle  of  total  lengthy 
composed  of  a  couple  of  spines  and  a  large  number  of  split  rays,  con- 
tinuous with  the  caudal. 

Caudal  fin  moderately  long,  pointed. 

Ventrals  absent. 

Abdominal  viscera  as  in  Cryptacanthodes.  The  stomach  is  a  simple 
straight  sac.  The  intestine  is  short  (three-fourths  of  total  length  in  the 
typical  species).    Pyloric  c»ca  few,  short,  not  greatly  unequal  in  size. 

Type,  Ddolepis  virgatus  Bean. 

The  close  resemblance  of  Delolepis  to  Cryptacanthodes  will  be  at  once 
observed.  The  two  are  nearly  identical  in  everj'  other  respect  save  the 
dermal  structure.  The  muciferous  channels  are  more  developed  in 
CryptacanthodeSj  but  the  arrangement  is  similar.  Delolepis  is,  therefore, 
established  as  a  distinct  genus  mainly  on  the  single  character  of  devel- 
oped scales,  a  character  which  I  consider  of  sufficient  importance  in  this 
small  family  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  subdivision. 

7.  Delolepis  virgatas,  new  species. 

Captain  Nichols  forwarded  two  fine  specimens  of  the  fish  which  is 
here  described:  one  of  them  taken  at  the  head  of  Kingcombe  Inlet, 
British  Columbia,  in  18  fathoms  of  nearly  fresh  water,  August  2, 1880 
(numbered  86  in  the  collector's  list  and  called  "eeF);  the  other  caught 
at  Port  Wrangel,  Alaska,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1880  (numbered 
111  in  collector's  list  and  called  "eel").  These  types  are  numbered 
29149  and  29^50  in  the  United  States  J^ational  Museum  Pish  Register. 
The  smaller  is  470  millimeters  (18-^%  inches)  and  the  larger  795  millime- 
ters (31-/V  inches)  in  length. 

The  body  is  eel-shaped,  moderately  compressed  and  tapering  in  its 
second  half;  its  greatest  height,  which  is  about  midway  between  pectoral 
and  vent,  contained  11  times  in  total  length  and  equal  to  greatest  width 
of  head;  greatest  width  of  body  slightly  exceeds  length  of  upper  jaw. 
Beginning  at  a  short  distance  behind  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  fin  small} 
oblong,  cycloid  scales,,  closely  imbricated,  cover  a  strip  of  the  body  along 
the  region  traversed  by  the  lateral  line;  the  scaled  area  gradually  widens 
until,  from  the  vent  backward,  the  whole  tail  is  covered  except  a  very 
narrow  strip  along  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin  bases. 

The  length  of  the  he^d  to  end  of  operculum  is  contained  from  6  to  CJ 
times  in  total  length;  its  width  and  depth  are  nearly  equal.  Width  of 
interorbital  area,  measured  on  the  bone,  equals  length  of  snout  and  one- 
third  of  length  of  lower  jaw.  The  supramaxillary  extends  a  little  behind 
the  eye;  its  length  is  contained  3  times  in  distance  from  snout  to  dorsal 
fin.  The  length  of  lower  jaw  is  contained  12  J  times  in  total  length.  The 
eye  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  snout  and  one-eleventh  as  long  as  the 
head.  The  nostrils  are  i)lace<l  immediately  behind  the  upi>er  lip  and  as 
far  apart  as  the  limits  of  the  interorbital  space. 
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The  dorsal  fin  begins  at  a  distance  from  the  snout  equal  to  twice  the 
greatest  depth  of  head,  or  just  over  the  upper  angle  of  the  gill-opening. 
The  first  spine  is  half  as  long  a«  the  Tlst,  which  is  the  longest  of  all. 
The  fin  is  continuous  with  the  caudal. 

The  two  anal  spines  are  of  nearly  equal  length,  being  about  one-third 
as  long  as  the  longest  anal  ray.  The  distance  of  anal  from  snout  is  3 
times 'distance  of  pectoral  from  snout. 

The  caudal  is  developed  but  connate  with  dorsal  and  anal;  its  length 
is  contained  from  10  times  to  12^  times  in  total  length. 

The  distance  of  pectoral  from  snout  is  contained  6J  times  in  total 
length.    The  length  of  pectoral  equals  one-third  length  of  head  to  upper ' 
angle  of  gill-opening. 

Body  of  the  smaller  type  brownish  yellow,  top  of  head  brown,  lips 
and  forehead  dotted  with  dark  brown,  branchiostegal  membrane  and 
lower  part  of  head  whitish,  a  brown  stripe  along  lateral  line,  another 
along  the  back  nearer  to  dorsal  fin  than  to  lateral  line,  and  a  third  in- 
distinct one  along  anal  basej  vertical  fins,  with  a  dark  margin,  which 
becomes  wider  and  involves  almost  the  whole  surface  posteriorly; 
pectoral  brownish,  mingled  with  lighter;  caudal  mostly  dark.  In  the 
larger  example  the  general  color  is  violet  brown,  the  dotting  and  stripes 
are  almost  black,  the  dark  margins  of  the  vertical  fins  are  absent  except 
posteriorly,  and  there  is  .less  whitish  color  on  the  lower  parts. 

List  of  specimens. 

29149  (86)— (type).    Jingcombe  Inlet,  Brit.  Col:    Aug,  2, 1881. 

29150  (111)— (type).    Wrangel,  Alaska.    Aug.  2, 1881. 

.  The  first  was  caught  at  the  head  of  the  inlet,  in  nearly  fresh  water, 
18  fathoms. 

MKA8UREMENTS. 
Species:  DeklUpis virgatua. 
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JlfeMuremento— Continaed. 
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8.  Lnmpentui  angnillaxla  (Pallas)  Girard. 

29801(112).    Wrangel,  Alaska.    Aug. —,  1881. 
29801(122).    Sitka,  Alaska.    Sept.  13, 1881. 
Length  of  first,  11  inches ;  of  second  exactly  the  same.    Vomer  with- 
out trace  of  teeth. 

\ 

9.  Xlphlster  mucosua  (Qirard)  Jordan. 

29815(113).  Wrangel,  Alaska.  Aug. —,  1881. 
Two  examples  7J  to  8  inches  long.  D.  LXX VI ;  A.  49-50.  In  these 
specimens,  which  I  have  provisionally  referred  to  miLCosus^  the  occipat 
is  equidistant  from  snout  and  dorsal ;  the  anal  origin  is  a  little  nearer 
the  snout  than  the  tip  of  caudal ;  the  dorsal  spines  and  anal  ray^are  as 
in  X.  rupestris;  the  pectoral  is  as  long  as  the  eye.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, a  little  difficulty  in  deciding  what  are  the  closest  affinities  of 
the  examples  here  considered.  A  re-examination  of  all  the  Alaskan 
specimens  of  X.  rupestris  (so  called  in  my  preliminary  catalogue,  pub- 
lished Dec.  24, 1881)  reveals  a  similar  intermingling  of  the  characters 
of  rupestris  and  mucasus  to  some  extent. 


10.  AnoplarohuB  atroparpurenB  (Eittlitz)  GilL 

30221  (96).    Port  McLaughlin,  Brit.  Col.    Aug.  6, 1881. 

29814  (113).    Wrangel,  Alaska.    Aug.  — ,  1881. 
Ko.  30221,  two  specimens,  found  on  the  beach  at  low  water.    No.  29814 
includes  six  individuals,  of  which  the  largest  two  were  4J  and  5|  inches 
long,  respectively,  with  the  following  fln  rays:  smaller,  D.  57,  A.  40; 
larger,  D.  55,  A.  40. 
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I  have  examined  many  Alaskan  specimens  of  Anojplarchus  without 
finding  one  that  has  as  many  spines  and  anal  rays  as  A.  aleetrolophus 
(PaUas)  Jor.  &  Oilb. 

11.  Mnrasnoldes  omattui  (Gutird)  GiU. 

29813(113).    Wrangel,  Alaska.    Aug, —,  1881. 
Ten  individuals  varying  in  length  from  3|  to  7^  inches.    The  largest 
has  the  following  radiial  formula ;  D.  87 ;  A.  XI,  38. 

12.  Oobitui  mohoUdl,  new  speciedl 

The  type  of  the  present  description  (catalogue  number  29803,  collec- 
tor's number  78)  was  secured  by  Captain  Nichols  at  Departure  Bay, 
British  Columbia,  July  26, 1881.    It  was  found  at  a  depth  of  20  fathoms. 

The  species  is  closely  related  to  Corypkapterus  glaucoframnm  Gill  but 
differs  from  this  in  (1)  its  radial  formula,  (2)  relative  proportions,  and 
(3)  coloration. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  single  typical  specimen  is  112  millimeters 
(four  and  two-fifths  inches). 

The  body  is  stout,  compressed,  its  greatest  height  under  the  middle 
of  the  spinous  dorsal  contained  6  times  in  the  extreme  length  given 
above.  The  least  height  of  the  tail  is  about  equal  to  the  greatest  width 
of  body.  The  length  of  caudal  peduncle  equals  nearly  one  and  one-half 
times  its  height. 

Head  scaleless,  nape  showing  mere  traces  of  undeveloped  scales. 
The  width  of  head  exceeds  its  greatest  depth  and  equals  two-thirds  of 
its  length.  The  length  of  head  is  contained  four  and  two-thirds  times 
in  extreme  length.  The  eyes  are  separated  by  a  narrow  interspace 
equal  to  one  half  of  their  long  diameter.  The  obtuse,  declivous  snout 
is  about  as  long  as  the  eye.  Nostrils  double,  not  tubular,  close  together 
near  eye,  in  a  line  with  pupil.  The  intermaxillades  are  slightly  pro- 
tractile downward.  The  upper  jaw  extends  to  the  vertical  through  the 
anterior  edge  of  pupil ;  the  mandible,  to  below  middle  of  pupil.  The 
eye  is  one-fourth  as  long  as  the  head.  On  the  vertex  and  nape  there  is 
an  inconspicuous  median  fold  of  skin  simulating  a  crest.  The  lower 
jaw  protrudes  very  slightly.  Teeth  in  the  jaws  slender,  conical,  slightly 
recurved,  pluriserial,  the  outer  series  somewhat  enlarged ;  no  canines. 
Oill-openings  separated  by  a  wide  isthmus. 

Distance  of  spinous  dorsal  from  snout  equals  twice  length  of  its  base, 
and,  also,  twice  height  of  body  at  ventrals.  The  first  spine  equals  one- 
half  length  of  head.  The  second  spine  is  one-half  as  long  as  base  of 
second  dorsal.  The  last  spine  is  as  long  as  lower  jaw.  The  dorsals  are 
separated  by  a  very  small  space,  scarcely  equal  to  that  between  the 
eyes.  The  last  two  rays  of  the  soft  dorsal  are  almost  as  loDg  as  head 
aod  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  first  ray. 

The  vent  is  midway  between  end  of  snout  and  origin  of  middle  caudal 
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rays.  Anal  papilla  one-half  as  long  as  eye  and  equal  to  interorbital 
distance.  The  anal  is  similar  to  the  soft  dorsal  in  form  and  is  appar- 
ently made  up  of  rays  only,  the  first  of  which  is  one-third  as  long  as  the 
last  and  the  last  but  one.  The  last  anal  ray  is  five-sixths  as  long  as 
head ;  it  extends  backward  to  a  vertical  through  origin  of  middle  caudal 
rays,  while  the  last  dorsal  ray  extends  beyond  this  line.  The  anal  ends 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  end  of  soft  dorsal. 

.  Caudal  convex  behind  (imperfect  in  the  typical  example),  nearly  as 
long  as  the  head. 

The  middle  pectoral  rays  are  longest,  about  equal  to  length  of  head. 
Fone  of  the  pectoral  rays  are  free  and  silk-like. 

The  ventral  originates  immediately  beneath  the  pectoral  origin  and 
does  not  reach  to  vent ;  its  length  equals  greatest  height  of  body  (thiee- 
fourtl^s  length  of  head), 

Br.  V ;  D.  VI,  131 ;  A.  U|;  C.  13  (developed) ;  P.  20;  v.  i,  5 ;  L.  lat. 
26;  L.  trans.  10. 

(7o2or«.— Top  of  spinous  dorsal  black.  Second  dorsal  and  caudal 
spotted  with  dark  color.  Anal  with  some  traces  of  dark  color  on  ita 
first  half.  Yentrals  black.  Body  and  tail  olivaceous,  a  broad  dusky 
margin  on  all  the  scales.  Head  colored  like  body  but  cheeks  dusky  and 
traces  of  purpUsk  on  side  of  snout. 

Dedicated  to  Gapt.  Henry  E.  Nichols,  U.  S.  M". 

MEASURBMSNTS. 
Spedee:  Chtnut  NiehtMi. 
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Dorsal  (gpinous) : 

Distfuice  from  snont 

a 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine .  ... 

li 

12 

Length  of  second  spine 

13 

Length  of  last  spine  (6th) 

W 

Length  of  base - ......  .. 

as 

Length  of  first  ray 1 1..'  """ 

10 

Len<;th  of  longest  rays  (18th  and  14th) ".I... 

9 

Length  of  hist  ray  .....\ _: I.:..;;;:;;;:...;;;;  :;.:::.:::::.  I' . 

23 
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Measurements— Continned. 


- 

Millimeters. 

Anal: 

DifitiimCrf)  fitnn  snout x.-.-.-.^.  xx..  *x-.-    x 

51 

Length  of  base 

19 

Distance  of  vent  Arom  anont • 

49 

Length  of  first  ray 

7 

Length  of  longest  «ky  (llt^ 

21 

T^ngth  of  lAsi'rav  ..*.... ..T ..a.............. ................. 

20 

Camlal: 

Length  of  middle  rays ......—... 

About  22 

THAtance  from  snout ..................                            ^    ^ 

2tf 

Length 

28 

Ventral: 

Distance fh>m  snont 

26 

Length 

19 

Braiichiosteg«l» . . .  r x. ......... 

V 

Dorsal ..     .... 

.^1? 

Anal 

Caadal 

+i?+ 

Pectoral 

Ventral 

')^ 

Xnri^M^rof  ^mm^Im*"  lat^rftiiinft 

Xn-mhAr  Af  tnin^vfiri^  rowB  i^bove Ifttersl  line x.....xx...  1 

Nnmber  of  transverae  lows  below  latend  line > 

10 

13.  Cottns  polyacanthooephalus  Pallas. 

29139  (84).    Head  of  Kingcombe  Inlet,  Brit.  Col.    Aug.  2, 1881. 
29140(94).    Port  McLaughlin,  Brit.  Col.    Aug.  5, 1881. 

29141  (98).    Port  Simpson,  Brit.  Col.    Aug.  — ,  1881. 

29142  (106.)    Wrangel,  Alaska.    Aug.  — ,  1881. 

29139.— Length  4^  inches.  D.  X,  13;  A.  12;  found  in  18  fathoms, 
nearly  fresh  water. 

29140.— Length  12^  inches.  D.  X,  14;  A.  12;  in  14  fathoms  of 
water. 

29141.— Length  12^  inches.  D.  X,  14 ;  A.  11 ;  in  14  fathoms.  The 
middle  preopercular  spine  of  the  right  side  is  distinctly  bifid,  as  a  result, 
no  doubt,  of  some  early  injury.  This  species  sometimes  has  two,  but 
usually  three,  developed  preopercular  spines. 

29142.— Length  6  inches.    D.  IX,  14 ;  A.  12. 

14.  Gynmacanthas  galeatns  Bean. 

29144(102)^.    Chacan,  Alaska.    Aug.  15, 1881. 
29145  (116).    Sitka,  Alaska.    Sept.  13, 1881. 
The  first  of  these  is  8^  inches  long  and  bears  out  the  characters  of 
the  si)ecies  fully  as  to  armature  of  head,  depth  of  body  about  half  length 
of  head,  &c.    D.  XI,  16 ;   A.  18.    Ventral  reaches  to  third  anal  ray. 
From  10  fathoms  of  water. 

The  smaller  individual  is  4^  inches  long,  and  also  has  the  characters 
of  the  adult. 

15.  ArtedinB  notospUotas  Giraid. 

29143  (80).    Drew's  Harbor,  Brit.  Col.    July  27, 1881. 

Length  6  inches.    D.  IX,  17 ;  A.  13 ;  V.  I,  3.    Caught  in  12  fathoms. 
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16.  Hemilepidotuft  trachurus  (Pallas)  Giinther. 

29138(117).    Sitka,  Alaska.    Sept.  13, 1881. 
A  single  example  12  inches  long.    D.  Ill  +  VIII,  18^^ ;  V.  1, 4.    Four 
rows  of  scales  in  dorsal  band. 

17.  OligooottOB  maonloBUfl  Girard. 

29816  (113).    Wrangel,  Alaska.    Aug.  — ,  1881. 
There  are  two  examples,  the  larger  measuring  3^  inches,  the  smaller 
2^  inches.    The  fin  rays  of  both  are  alike:  D.  VIII,  17 ;  A.  13.    The 
first  dorsal  is  only  two-thirds  as  high  as  the  second.    The  preopercolar 
spine  is  bifid,  with  hooks  incurved. 

18.  Sebastichtfays  mallger  Jordan  &,  Gilbert. 

29130  (93).    Port  McLaughlin,  Brit.  OoL    Aug.  6, 1881. 

A  large  example  15  inches  long  and  5  inches  deep.  D.  XII,  1, 13; 
A.  Ill,  7.  The  abdominal  cavity  is  well  supplied  with  tape-worm-like 
entozoa.  The  fifth  dorsal  spine  has  been  broken  off,  so  that  it  is  little 
longer  than  the  second,  yet  it  has  acquired  a  remarkably  sharp  i>oint. 
This  specimen  is  very  much  like  an  overgrown  oaurinuSj  yet  it  has  the 
characters  ascribed  to  maliger.    Caught  in  14  fathoms  of  water. 

19.  Sebastlohthys  oauxintui  (Rich.)  Jordan  &,  Gilbert. 

29807  (77)  (juv.).    Departure  Bay,  Brit.  Col.    July  26, 1881. 
29806  (124)  (juv.).    Bose  Harbor,  Queen  Charlotte  Island.    Sept 

18, 1881. 

29808  (103)  (juv.).    Chacan,  Alaska.    Aug.  16, 1881. 

The  smallest  (No.  29808)  is  probably  young  melanops;  it  is  4^  inches 
long  and  has  the  following  fin  rays:  D.  XII,  1, 15;  A.  Ill,  8.  These 
individuals  measure  4^,  6^^  and  &^  inches  respectively;  their  fin  rays 
are:  D.  XII,  1, 12,  A.  IH,  6;  D.  XII,  1, 13,  A.  Ill,  6;  D.  XII,  1, 13,  A. 
Ill,  7.    Number  29807  includes  2  specimens  taken  in  20  fathoms. 

SO.  SebaotiohtfayB  ruber  (Ayres)  Lookington. 

29129  (115).  Kygani  Strait,  Alaska.  Sept.  1, 1881. 
Length  of  the  single  specimen,  19  inches.  D.  XII,  1, 16;  A.  Ill,  8. 
The  mandibular  knob  projects  ^  of  an  inch  forward.  The  longest  gill- 
rakers  are  nearly  one  inch  long,  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  an- 
terior pair  of  nostrils.  There  are  36  rakers  on  the  first  arch,  some  of 
them  distinctly  club-shaped. 

21.  Sebastodes  pauclspiiiis  (Ayres)  GlU. 

29131  (95).    Port  McLaughlin,  Brit.  Col.    Aug.  6, 1881. 

Length  14 J  inches.  D.  XHI,  1, 14 j  A.  Ill,  7;  V.  1, 6.  Caught  in  M 
fathoms  of  water. 
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2S.  Hexagrammuft  asper  StelJer. 

29133  (97).    Near  Port  Simpson,  Brit.  Ool.    Aug.,  1881. 

Length  of  specimen,  10  inches.    The  uppermost  lateral  line  extends 
to  the  17th  dorsal  spine.    D.  XXTEI,  21;  A.  24. 

Captain  Nichols  catalogues  this  as  £rom  a  firesh- water  lake  near  Port 
Simpson. 

83.  Hasagjammna  anperoaioana  (PaUas)  Jordan  &,  Gilbert. 

29132  (126).    Bose  Harbor,  Queen  Charlotte  Island.    Sept.  18, 1881. 
Length  of  specimen,  12^  inches.    A  brilliantly  colored  individual,  with 
black,  white,  crimson,  and  brown  finely  contrasted.    Scales  decidedly 
ctenoid  (!)  except  on  head  and  pectoral  bases. 

S4.  Hexagrammiia  deoagrammiia  (Pallas)  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 
29134(118).    Sitka,  Alaska.    Sept.  13, 1881. 

29135  (126).    Ifootka  Sound,  Vancouver  Island.    Sept.  13, 1881. 

29136  (127).    Nootka  Sound,  Vancouver  Island.    Sept.  13, 1881. 

29137  (129).    Nootka  Sound,  Vancouver  Island.    Sept.  13,  1881. 
29134  ^  13  inches  long;  29135  3  Hi  inches  long;  29136  9  9  inches 

long;  29137  $  12^  inches  long.    The  last  three  were  caught  in  Friendly 
Cove. 

25.  Anoplopoma  fimbria  (PaUas)  Gill. 

29117  (99).    Port  Simpson,  Brit  Col.    Aug.  — ,  1881. 

29118  (83).    Head  of  Eingcombe  Inlet,  Brit.  Col.    Aug.  2, 1881. 
29119(105).    Wrangel,  Alaska.    Aug.  17, 1881. 

29117  is  14J  inches  long;  1  D.  19;  2  D.  17;  A.  18;  top  of  second 
dorsal  and  tips  of  caudal  white.    Caught  in  14  fathoms  of  water. 

29118  measures  13|  inches;  1  D.  19;  2  D.  19;  A.  19;  18  fathoms, 
nearly  fresh  water.    29119  is  17$  inches  long;  1  D.  21;  2  D.  17 ;  A.  18. 

26.  DamaUohthya  argyroaomiia  (Girard)  Jordan  &,  Gilbert. 

29811  (128).   Friendly  Cove,  Nootka  Sound,  Vancouver  Island.  1881. 
Fourteen  inches  long;  D.  X,  22;  A.  29;  L.  lat.,  66;  L. transverse, 7+ 17. 

27.  MaUotaa  viUoaua  (Mfiller)  Cut. 

29812(123).    Sitka,  Alaska.    Sept.  13, 1881. 
There  are  12  specimens  of  this  species  ranging  from  about  4  inches  to 
^  inches  in  length.     One  individual  examined  had:  D.  14;  A.  24;  V. 
8;  P.  18. 

28.  Salvalintia  malma  (Walb.)  Jordan  A  Gilbert. 

29148  (100).    Near  Port  Simpson,  Brit  Col.    Aug.  — ,  1881. 
A  very  plump  specimen,  one  foot  in  length,  taken  from  a  fresh-water 
lake  near  rort  Simpson.    No  external  parasites  are  present. 
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20.  ChimaBra  Colliei  Bennett. 

29123  (91).     ^.  .  Safety  Cove,  Brit  Col.    Aug.  4, 188L 
Length,  19  inches. 

30.  Raia  binooolata  Girord. 

29805(92).    (Head.)    Safety  Cove,  Brit  Col.    Aug.  4, 1881. 
29804  (108).    (Head.)    Wrangel,  Alaska.    Aug.  — ,  1881. 
Teeth  of  first,  |^ ;  of  second,  H.    The  second  is  a  much  larger  indi- 
vidual than  the  first.    The  first  was  caught  in  16  fathoms. 

31.  SqualnB  acanthlas  Linn. 

29121(79).     3.    Drew's  Harbor,  Brit  Col.    July  27, 1881. 
29122  (81).     3.    Menzie's  Bay,  Brit  Col.    July  31,  1881. 
29120(101).     9.    Ked  Bay,  Alaska.    Aug.  14, 1881. 
Length  or29121  is  2J  feet    No.  29122  is  21J  inches  long.    29120  is 
29  inches  long.    The  snout  of  the  female  is  more  obtuse  than  in  the  two 
males.    All  of  these  specimens  have  a  low  keel  along  the  lower  margin 
of  the  caudal  peduncle  from  the  end  of  the  second  dorsal  to  the  root  of 
the  caudal,  just  as  in  Atlantic  specimens. 
These  three  dogfish  were  caught  in  12, 5,  and  12  fathoms,  respectively. 
United  States  National  Museum, 

January  31, 1882. 


ON  THS  RABB    RODBNT,  CBI€ET01»IPV8  PARVUS  (BAIRH)  COVBS. 
BT  FREDERICK  "W.  TRUE. 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Elliott  Cones  published  his  valuable  mono- 
graph of  the  Saccomyidae*  the  United  States  National  Museum  pos- 
sessed but  four  specimens  of  the  species  Cricetodipus  parvm  Baird — ^two 
of  them  in  bad  condition — including  the  single  type-specimen  of  Pro- 
fessor Baird.  On  account  of  this  scarcity  of  material  he  was  forced  to 
si^eak  very  cautiously  regarding  the  animal,  leaving  it  uncertain  whether 
it  was  a  distinct  species  or  merely  a  variety  of  0.  flavm  Baird. 

In  an  interesting  collection  of  rodents  in  alcohol,  recently  received  into 
the  Museum  from  Mr.  Gustav  Eisen,  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  I  found  nine  addi- 
tional specimens  of  this  doubtful  species,  seven  of  which  are  in  perfect 
condition.  A  careful  examination  of  these  ha^  convinced  me  that  G. 
parvus  is  a  distinct  species.  The  averages  at  the  bottom  of  the  follow- 
ing table  of  measurements,  compared  with  those  given  by  Dr.  Cones  for 
C.JIavus,\  bring  out,  I  think,  very  clearly  the  characteristic  difterences 
of  the  two  species. 

"» Cones.    Report^  U.  S.  GeoL  Suit,  of  the  Territories,  xi,  1877.    Monograph  VIII,  pp. 
481-542. 
t  Cones,  L  c,  p.  518. 
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Actual  measurements  in  inches  of  six  spedmens  of  Cricetodipus  parvus  {Baird)  Coues. 


Locality. 

Distance  from  tip  of  nose  to— 

11. 

a  g 

1.1 

Eye. 

Kar. 

Occiput. 

Base  of 
tail. 

f^ 

13401 

FYeano,  Ciil ...» 

.60 
.45 
.50 
.50 
.45 
.45 

.80 
.70 
.70 
.76 
.70 
.70 

1.10 
1.00 
1.00 
1.05 
1.00 
1.00 

2.50 
2  41) 
2.10 
2.10 
2.20 
2.15 

2.80 
2.80 
2.70 
2.60 
2.75 
2.50 

.30 
.80 
.30 
.31 
.30 
.30 

.73 

13394 

do 

.72 

13300 

do 

75 

13397 

do 

70 

13398 

do 

.75 

13399 

do 

70 

ATerage .................... 

0.475'  0-72&!            1.A3 

2.24 

2.68 

0.302 

0.720 

AveraKe  given  by  Dr.  Cones  for 
eighteen  speoimens  of  0.  fiamu . 

0.42 

0.74 

0.90 

2.07 

2.06 

0.30 

a63 

If  this  table  be  examined,  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  C  j^arvus  (1) 
the  head  is  longer  by  one-tenth  inch  than  in  C.  flavus^  and  that  (2)  the 
eye  is  decidedly  nearer  the  ear  in  the  former  species  than  in  the  latter. 
Fnrthermore,  it  appears  that  in  C  parvus  (3)  the  tail  is  always  longer 
^han  the  head  and  body,  averaging  about  half  an  inch  more ;  and  that 
(4)  the  length  of  the  hind-foot  approximates  closely  to  one-third  that 
of  the  head  and  body,  sometimes  exceeding  one-third.  The  hind-foot 
of  C\  parvus  it  will  be  observed  does  not  average  quite  as  much  as  Dr. 
Coues  was  led  to  suppose  j  nevertheless,  it  is  longer  than  in  0.  flatus. 

There  is  another  character,  which,  unless  I  am  very  much  deceived, 
will  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  the  two  species  from  each 
other;  I  refer  to  the  colors  of  the  hair.  In  parting  the  hair  of  a  specimen 
of  C.  fluvusj  along  the  center  of  the  dorsal  surface,  from  near  the  tip  of 
the  nose  to  the  base  of  the  tail,  it  will  be  seen,  as  Professor  Baird  has 
already  observed,*  that  the  basal  portion  of  the  hair,  nearly  two-thirds, 
is  everywhere  of  a  clear  lead-color,  a  portion  above,  not  as  wide,  buff, 
and  the  tip  dusky.  In  C  parvus  a  decidedly  different  distribution 
obtains.  The  majority  of  the  hairs  of  the  top  of  the  head  are  light 
buff  from  immediately  below  the  tip  almost  or  quite  to  the  base;  a 
smaller  proportion  are  dusky  throughout,  darkest  at  the  tip.  On  the 
neck  the  plumbeous  color  is  discernible  at  the  base  of  the  hairs,  but 
does  not  occupy  more  than  about  one-half  of  the  total  length.  Pos- 
teriori}" the  proportion  of  lead-color  diminishes  rapidly,  so  that  about 
Ihe  base  of  the  tail  it  is  barely  perceptible,  or  may  be  said  to  have  dis- 
appeared entirely.  The  tail  is  distinctly  bicolor.  The  hair  of  0.  parvus 
IB  coarser  than  that  of  the  Yellow  Pocketmouse,  more  inclined  to  be 
hispid,  and  shorter,  measuring  scarcely  more  than  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  at  the  middle  of  the  back.  In  general  color  but  little  difference  is 
observable  between  the  two  species,  but  when  the  hair  is  disarranged 
the  former  species  appears  more  strongly  fulvous  than  C.  flamiSj  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  lead-color  at  the  base  of  the  hairs. 

*  Baird.    Mammals,  Pacific  B.  B.  Survey,  viii,  1857,  p.  424. 
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descriptions  of  new  fishes  fh>m 144 

Alaskan  fishes,  catalogue  of 239 

Alauda  arrensis 212,826 

osllTox 326 

AJaudid® 826 

Albatross,  sooty 222 

Albiooro 45 

Albizziajnlibrissin 309 

Albnlavnlpos 15,37,278 

AlbuUdiB 15,37 

Albamns  balteatos 15 

Alcaimpennis 228 

Alcedinidro 192,319 

Alcyone  aznroa a 819 

Alcyoniam  camenm 803 

Alcctoris  pctrosa , 329 

Alepidosaorids 41,259 
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AlepidosanroB  borealis 41,250,279 

feroi 247,259,260,272 

Alflone 49 

Alge  in  poisonous  water. 124 

Alio  nigricans 223 

Alnosincana 311 

maritima 311 

Alopias  vnlpes 32 

Alopiidse 82 

AlsCBons  conspicillatns 32t 

sabalplnos • 821 

Altorthfimer,  Amerikanische 4o5 

Alaco  fiammea  glaacops 196 

flammeos  americanns 213 

pnnctatissima 196 

AmanTOMpiza  ooncolor 171 

nnicolor 171 

Amazilia  alticola 100 

cerviniventris 25,26 

oinnamomea 25^26 

elegans 190 

feliciiB 190 

foscicandata 26 

iodnra 190 

lencophiea 190 

Incida 190 

ocai 130 

pristina lt?0 

sancerottii 190 

warszewiczi 190 

yncatanensis 25.26 

Ambloplites 87 

carifrons 87 

mpestris 87 

Amblynora  cyanovirens 325 

pealei 323 

prasina 323 

Amblystoma 120,  121 

Amicnla  285 

Aminms  oatns 16 

AmmoccBtes  aorens 261, 268. 272 

anrens.  new  species 159 

lumbricalis 267 

plumbens 80,  267 

Ammodromns  caudacntns  nelsoni 21 1 

nigrescens 2U 

petenicns 172 

Ammodytes  alascanns 235,268,271 

americanns 254, 268, 200, 271 

personates 1?,  44, 254 

septipinnis 265 

Ammodytidaa 18.44,234 

Ammoperdix  heyi 329 

AmoroBcinm  constcUatnm 302,306 

BteUatom 302.306 

peUncidnm 802,306 

Ampelio  melanocephalas 179 

Ampclis  garmlos 210 

Amphipoda 299,305 

Amphispiza  belli 211 

Amphistichns  argentens 10,30 

Amphitrite  omata 300 

Amphiara  macilenta 308 

Amygdalas  Persica ?C9 

Anabatidffi 320 
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AiialwsenopB  oabonifti 182 

ffttttulataa 182 

^subalaris 182 

temporalis 182 

Anacardiaoee 809 

Anachias  avara 300 

AiuBiet£8  afcilia 176 

fernandezianna 176 

flayiroBtris 176 

AnarhynchoB  fttrntalia 330 

Anarrhicbadidn 246,263 

Anarrhicbaa 312 

latifrons 812 

leptnrna 246,267,271,312 

Inpus 312 

orientallB 263 

AnarrhiclithyB  ocellatua 4, 65, 263 

B"chalcoptera 108 

ichlorotis 332 

ftilvipila 220 

Inzonica 332 

ruflna •. 22,23 

anperoilioBa 832 

Anatids 196.331 

AnattaifB 832 

AnehariuB 815 

AncboTy 38 

Xonk 88 

Ancbnra 137 

americana 137 

AociBtromcBUB 413 

AncylucbeiluB  sabarquata 331 

Anilerson,  Dr.  C.  L 32,62 

Anderson,  President 37 

Andigcna  cncnllatus 194 

bypoglaucuH 194 

laminirostris 194 

Androdon  leqaatorialia 186 

AneUobia  lanulata 320 

moIliTora 320 

Angaaia ^...      283 

tctrioa 286 

Angel-fisb 38 

Angelo 38 

Anguide 392 

Anguila  blanca 348 

pinta 846 

pintita : 346 

AnguiUa. 36 

AngulllidDB 87 

Aniaotremos i 884 

tieniatOB 885 

Annelida 299,305 

Anomolocorax  splcndens 324 

Anoniia  glabra 301, 306 

Anoplarcbos  oloctrolopbns 4, 64, 245, 263 

atropurpurens 245, 271, 468 

crista-galli 245 

Anoplopoma  fimbria 0, 54, 254, 269, 271, 473 

Anorrbinns  galeritas 326 

malayanns 326 

Anorthnia  troglodytes 334,335 

tro;;lodytc8  byomalis 208 

troglodytes  paciflciu 208 

Anous  stolidns 222 
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Anser  albifirons .23,220,332 

albifrons  gambeli 220 

bemicla 23 

cinerens 331 

gracilis 332 

mosohata 23 

segetum 331 

torrita 28 

Anseranas  mclaaoleaca 331 

Ansorella  albipennis 832 

Anserine 331 

Antedon  dentatam. 803,307 

sarsU 303,307 

Antenor  tinioinc  tns  barrisi 216 

Aaithin® 322 

Antbobapbesviolacea 319 

A  ntbocepbala  floriceps 189 

Antbochsera  oarunoulata 320 

Antbomis  melanura 320 

Antbozoa    303,307 

Antbreptes  longaomarii 819 

Antbropoides  virgo 330 

Antbropologicul  Congress  at  Paris 455 

sultjMta,  articles  on 458 

Anthna  brevirostris 166 

'  caloaratos 166 

cbU 166 

nattereri 168 

obscunis 322 

I>eraTiana8 106 

pratonsis t '208 

spinoletta 822 

Antrostomus  niacnlicandus 101 

nigresccns   191 

sericeo-candatns 101 

Apbananthe  aspera 310 

Apbantocbroa  gularis 187 

bjiKNiticta 187 

Apbelocoma  floridana 212 

sordlda  ariaoniB 212 

ultramarina 174 

nltramarina coucbi ^...  .  212 

Apboristta  atricauda 1,60,313 

Apbriza  Tirgata 217 

Apbrodita  aculeata 299 

Aplonis  atronitons 325 

brevirostris 325 

caledonlous 325 

cassini 825 

tabQuusis 325 

Apocope  Tulnerata 15 

Apodichtbys  \ W,314 

flavidns 4,64,t:63 

fucorum 4,64,263,314 

Apogon 160 

pandionis,  now  species 160 

from     off     Cbesapeake 

Bay 160 

Apomotis 88 

ApterygidfB 329 

Apteryx  anstralis 329 

owoni 3J9 

Aqnila  cbrysaStos 817 

chrysaotus  canadensla 216 

danga 817 
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AqnilA  ImperialiB 817 

nffivia 317 

Aqulllnn 317 

Aracaninde 104 

oonloni IM 

hahni IM 

hyaolnthina 194 

lead IM 

rnbrigenife 194 

8pixi 194 

tricolor 194 

ArachDoraphiD  chiysogenya 819 

Araclmothera  longiiostra 819 

ATachnotheriniB 819 

Aramidea  albrventrlB 2Q0 

caloptems 200 

mangle 200 

raflcollia 200 

aaiaoora 200 

Aramns  piotas 219 

Arbacia  pnnctalata 802,307 

Arceathornia  faacatns 822 

naamaimi 822 

pilariB 322 

ArchiBological  collection  of  United  Statea 

National  Mnaeam 457 

Archaater  agaMisii 802 

americanua 302,807 

flone 302 

Arohibuteo  aaiaticus 817 

ferrftginena...*. 216 

hemilasina 317 

lagopas 817 

lagopna  aancti-Johannia 216 

Archoplitea 87 

intemtptua 12,87 

Ardeacinerea 830 

occidentolis 217 

pacifica 330 

purpurea 880 

ArdeidjB 198,330 

Ardeinie 830 

Ardeola  cinnamomea 390 

comata 330 

praftinicoUla 830 

ainonaia *. 330 

Ardetta  minuta 330 

Areo'inmix  pngnax 329 

Arinia  boacardi 190 

Arguaianua  giganteua 829 

Armstrong,  Mr.  John 161 

Arremondivillei...' 171 

uigrioepa 171 

orbignyi 171 

Bouchereri 171 

Arrenga  horafleldi 823 

ArtamidiB 823 

ArtamuB  ftxacus 323 

leacopyglalia 823 

melanoleucna 823 

mentolia 323 

peraonatna 823 

■ordidus 823 

auperoilioana 823 

Aitedi 129 


Artediua 141 

lateralia e,  61, 204 

megaeephaloa ^ 61 

notoapilotoa 6,260,271.471 

pugettenaia 6,60,61,141.264 

qnadriaeriatoa 6,  61,813 

Artemiagracilia ..286,805 

ArtemlniB 823 

Aithnrla 284 

flloaa 287 

Aaoeliohtbya 81ft 

rhodoraa 5,61,264,315 

Aaoidiopaia  compbmata 301, 308 

Aailna  bonelli 321 

mfli 821 

trochilaa 321 

Aaio  aocipitrinua 214.366,367,368.309 

"accipitrinua" 371 

aocipitrinua, /I.  Aaio  caaalui 870 

aocipitrinua,  y.  Aaio  galapagoenaia  ...      871 
accipitrinua,  6.  Aaioaandwicbenaia...     370 

americanua 214 

bracbyotua 870 

caaaini 888 

galapagoenaia 807,368^366^371 

portorioenaia 868^870 

portorioenaia,  new  apeciea 386 

aandvlcbenaia 368,370 

"ulula" 870 

Aapicottoa 60 

Aapidocottua  biaon 6,60,249,271 

Aapidnpboroidea  inermia 62,263 

Aapidopboruaqnadricomia 264 

Aapromictua  amboinenaia  (f> 326 

cyanopygina 326 

erythroptema 336 

Aatarte  crenata 801 

undata 301 

Aateriaa  f orbeaii 302,307 

atellionura 301 

Tulgaria 802 

Aaterioidea 302.807 

Aatemopteryx  apua 263 

Aatragalinua  paaltria  ariaonsD 210 

paaltria  mexieanua 310 

Astur  atricapillna 215 

atricapiUqaatriatolna. 215 

palombariua  318 

Asturinanitidaplaglata 216 

Aatropbyton  Agaaaisii 303,307 

Aatrorhiza  arenao^a 303,307 

Aatyris  lunata 300 

Atagenminor 333 

AtageninfD 833 

Athene  glanz 318 

noctua 818 

Athereathea 316 

atomlaa 8,66,242,268^270.318 

Atherina 339,349 

AtherineUa 349 

eriaKha .....338.349 

eriarcbo,  new  apeciea 348 

panamenaia 349 

Atherinide 13.43 

Atherinopa  afflnia 13. 4S 
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AUiherinopais 18,41,44 

caUfornienaia 18,44 

Atnctofldon  nobile 43 

Attagia  cbimborasensis 201 

latreaiel 201 

nudoalna 201 

AtthiaheloisfB.... 213 

Atticora  cinerea 168 

xnelanoleuea 168 

tibloUa 168 

AttUabrasUienaU 179 

citrinirentria 170 

apndiceaa 179 

thamnophiloidea 170 

Tolidna 170 

Angnatea  lamachellaa 180 

auperbna 180 

Auk,Caaain'a 223 

created 228 

great 223 

parrot..... 223 

raaor.biaed 223 

whiakered 228 

Anlacochlton 284,287 

Aulooorbainpbna  atrognlaria 104 

cyanolfiemua 104 

derbSantta 104 

anlcataa 104 

Aalia  b3rpopyrrba 170 

lateralia 170 

AnlorhyxichidfB 1,60,240 

Anlorhynchua  flavidna 1, 60, 240, 270 

Aatomoloa .' 885,886 

doraalia 182 

fermginolentua 182 

holoaUctaa 182 

ignobilia 182 

melanopecna 182 

aclateri 182 

atriaticepa 182 

atictoptilva 182 

aabtilatua 182 

Area .-. 806 

Avooet,  American 210 

ATOcetiula  reonrriroatria 180 

Axiniea .- 137 

Ayr«a,Dr 43 

Aytbj-a  ferina 832 

mflnua 23 

Asia  .., : 66 

B. 

Baegert,  Jaoob 455 

Bagro 48,67 

Bally.  W.H 270 

Bailey,  Sylvanua 158 

Boird,  Prof.  Spenoor  F 23. 80. 112, 122, 124, 126, 

205. 235, 273, 202, 371, 427, 437, 441, 474, 475 

Bnirctiella 856 

armata «...      857 

Bait  bag 804 

worm 305 

Balanua  balanoidea 200,806 

Hameri 200 

porcatna 200 

Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  81 31 
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Boldamna 24 

Baleatica  paTODina 880 

BoUatea 220 

mento,  new  apeciea 228 

polylepia 276,277 

Banniater,  H.  M 280 

Barlaaia  olivacea 400 

Barnacle,  clear  gooae 305 

gooae 805 

rook 805 

Bamardiuabomardi 826 

aemitorquatoa 826 

Barraooda 44 

Barracuta 44 

Bartlett^  J.  R,  Ueatenant-oommonder.  .401, 403, 407 

Bartram 444 

Bartram,  William 436 

Baryphtbengna  mfloapillua 192 

BaaUeatema  belli 210 

bivittatna 166 

cabaniai 167 

oaataneioepa 167 

oinereicollia 166 

oonapicillatoa 167 

culioivoraa 200 

diaobloma 167 

eiiophrya 167 

griaeicepa 166 

bypolencua 160 

leneopbrya 167 

Inteovlridla 167 

moaolencna 167 

atriaticepa 167 

trifaaoiatna 187 

Baailinna  zantoai 213 

Baaket-fiab 307 

Baaa,bUok 56,70,71 

UtUe 49 

rock 46,47 

aacker 48 

Baatow.  Dr.  J.  n 865 

Bathymaater  algnatoa 0, 52, 66. 246, 270, 271 

Batraohid» 5,66,268 

Batraoboatomnajavanenaia  ...^ 318 

Bayahark 82 

Bdelloatoma 80 

Beach  flea 806 

Bean.  Lauretta  n 157 

Bean,Dr.T.H 26. 41. 42, 144»  154, 160, 163, 164, 

235, 230. 812, 814, 870, 404, 463 

Beanella 284 

Beonia 287 

Beardalee,  Commander  L.  A 239 

Belding,L 414,415 

recent  additiona  to  the  North 

American  bird  fikona  by 414 

Bell,  Dr.  Bobert 127.128,129 

Belocerona  erythrogenya 326 

Jaranicua  (?) 326 

longicaodna 826 

Bendire,  Capt.  Charlea,  U.  S.  Army 26, 27, 81 

Bentbodearona 381 

anew  gennaof  fiahea 379,880 

elongatna .380,881 

Benthopbilna 20 
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Berlandier,  Mr 441 

Bemicla  brenta 220 

oanadensift  occidentalia 220 

"dispar" 198 

inomata 198 

leucopsis 220 

.  nigricans 220 

poliocephala 198 

rabidicepa 198 

Beehowe 54 

Beasonomis  caffira 822 

Bhringa  remifer 823 

Bicknell,  EageneP 877 

BiclineU,  Mr 878 

BielayaByba 89 

.Biggybead 60 

Bfllfiah 433 

Biota  orientaliB 811 

Biid-faona,  recent  odditiona  to  tbe  North 

American 414 

Bird,  surf 217 

Birda,  old  world,  in  the  United  Btatea  Na- 
tional Muaeam 817 

North  American,  apeclal  deaiderata 

among 207 

Biacboff,  Mr.  F ....• 239 

Bittinm  nigrum 801 

Bixine» 808 

Biriuralobata 332 

Blacicas  blanooi 178 

Black-baaa 56,93 

Blackbird,  red-and-white-ahooldered 212 

SaTannah 213 

Blackford,  £.  a 427 

Bhkckhead,  Uttle 220 

ring-billed 220 

Bhiok  rock-fiah 56 

roncador 49 

salmon 88 

aeabasa 47 

Blacksmith 52 

Bhike,  J.  H 427 

Blake,  U.  S.  Coast  Purvey  steamer 401, 408, 407 

Bleeker,  Dr.  P.  von 164 

Blennlcottns  globiceps 6, 59 

BlennUdffl 4,63,263 

Blennius  alectorolophns 263 

gnnnellas 263 

polyactocepbalns 263 

roseos 263 

t»nia 268 

BlepharomeroiM  sgyptins 819 

philippinos 819 

aavignyi 819 

Blepsias  bilobns 252,271 

cirrhoaos ....6,50,251,271 

Bliss,  Professor 89 

Blue-back 89,81,891 

Blue-back  salmon 81 

Blue  cod 54 

Blue-fish 47,48 

Blue  perch 50 

Blue  shark 82 

Boa 399 

Boardman,  George  A ..22,24.294 
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Boat  shell 3M 

Boccaccio ^ Si 

Bodieron M 

Bolborhynchus  andioola 195 

aymara Itf 

Ittohsi IK 

monachua M 

orbignianus IK 

rubriroetris IflS 

Boltenia  Bolteni 802,  SN 

Bonasa  umbellus  sabinei 217 

umbellus  umbelloidee 21f 

Bonito « 

Boohoo 436 

Boregat 64 

Boreooottus  axillaris 264 

Boreogadus  prodnotus 282 

salda 243,268,271 

Boreogaleus  aretioos 2t7 

Botaurine W 

Botaurns  poiciloptilna 3M 

stellaris S» 

BothragonuB  Swanii 61,264 

Botbrolsemua  pampanns 125 

BotryUusGouldH WtM 

Bourcieria  asslmilis 187 

boliviana 187 

conradi 187 

inca 187 

Inspctirora 187 

purpurea 187 

traviesi 187 

Boyd,C.H 234,235 

Bracbygalbn  albigularis 193 

gCBrtngl 183 

melanostema m 

salmon! U3 

Bracbyiatius  frenatus 10,61,314 

rosaceus 10.^1 

Brachiopoda 802.306 

Brachypodins  melanocephalua 322 

metallicua 322 

Brachyopsis 813 

dodecaSdrus 263 

Tostratns 264 

verrucosus 5,62,313,314.316 

xyostemus 6,62,314,316 

Brocbyotns ^ 

accipitrinua ^ 

egolius .*. 3^* 

agrarins 870 

"caasinii" ^ 

galapagoens'a 371 

gmelinU ^ 

leucopsis ^ 

palnstris ^ 

palustris  americanus 376 

palustriseuropieus ^ 

palnstris,  o.  galapagoensls ^ 

Brachyptaniuspunoticollis *^ 

Brachyrhamphus  bracbypterus 223 

craveri ^23 

hypolencua *^ 

kittiitzi fiO 

maTmoratoa ® 
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Brady,  Mr.  Jobs,  jT 76 

Bnmcbioetoma  lanceolatam 29 

Bnmchiostomatidffi 29 

Biant 220 

black 220 

BtmaU 22,23 

raflna 23 

Briefe  an  Dr.  A.  von  Frantzios,  Auszng  aus 

elnem 456 

Brim 76 

Broamophjeia  marginatus 8,65 

BrotogeryBchrysoaema 105 

feimgineifrona 106 

Jugnlaiia 195 

aabciemlea. 196 

tnl 105 

tnipara 196 

▼ireacena 195 

Brotalida 8,65 

Broiu8onet,M 426 

Bntab,  Prof. 129, 135 

Btyttoa 88 

BoaireiDon  albifrenatua 170 

caataneicepa 170 

caataneifrona 170 

caataneiventTis 171 

oomptna 170 

elteoprorna 170 

fnlvicepa 170 

inomataa 171 

lencopia 171 

leaooptema 170 

mekmocopbalaa 170, 171 

melanopa 170 

meridio 170 

pbseoplearoa 170 

rafixracboa 170 

Bchiataceiia 170 

aemimAia : 170 

apecnlaria 170 

apodionotns 170 

tacsanowakil 170 

torqiiatna 170 

tricolor 170 

Babo  maxiiniia 318 

Tirgioiaoua 214 

Tirginianua  arcticna 214 

Tirginiaxraa  Baturatas 214 

-viTginianiusnbarctioaa 214 

Baboninn 318 

Babolciia  coromanda 330 

ibla 330 

Baeanitea  gitbagineuB 325 

BaGcinam  plicoaum 293 

nndatom 800,305 

BiMoo  lanceolatoa 193 

maerorbyncbaa  napenaia 193 

ordi  ..* 193 

pectoralia 193 

pnlmentam 193 

•trioUktna 193 

tcetua 103 

Bacconidea 193 

Bncerof  rbinooeroa 826 

Bttcerotida ^..  826 
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Bocia  atbertoni 819 

Badytea  cinereooapilla 322 

oitreola 322 

flaveola 322 

flavna 322 

melanocepbala 822 

rayi 322 

vlridla 822 

Baffidocod 54 

Bafflebead 220 

Bugara 50 

Bagula  Murrayana 302 

turrita 302,306 

Balaca  indnmee 318 

BalesteB  torqaataa 824 

Ball-bead 01 

shark 30 

Bulltrout : 88,86 

Bantmg,blue 212 

Townaend'a 212 

varied 212 

Bupbaga  africaxia 385 

Bupbaginas 825 

Burbinus  grallariua 3*29 

Buah-coral 307 

jointed 807  ^ 

Bntcber,H.B 105  ^ 

Buteo  albicaudatua 216 

abbreviatua 216 

borealia 215 

borealis  caluruB 215 

borealia  kriderl 215 

borealis  lucaBanuB 215 

borealis  socorroenaia 215 

cooperi  215 

galapageuBis 196 

harlani 215 

bypospodius 196 

lineatus 215 

Imeatua  elegaua 215 

pennsylvanicua 216 

plumipea 317 

poBcilocbroua 196 

swaiucsoni 216 

unicolor 196 

vulgaris 317 

BateoniniB 317 

Butbraupia  edwardsi 169 

montana 169 

Butorides  Javanica 830 

patruelis 330 

plumbeus 198 

Butreron  capellel 328 

Bntterball 220 

Buzzard,  turkey 216 

C. 

Cabania 94 

Cabezon 60 

Cabot,l>r 25 

Cabrilla , 48,47 

Cacatua  galerita 827 

b»maturopygiA 827 

CacatnidfB 827 

Cacatnins 827 
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CaccablnixuB 320 

Caccabis  cbnkar 829 

gneca 329 

rufa 329 

saxatilis 329 

Cacomnntis  palUdus 328 

Caoopitta  lepidopleuras 323 

Caotornls  abingdonl 172 

aMimilia 172 

paUldl 172 

Cajslns 385 

Caica  lencogaBtra 196 

pyrilia 196 

Tultarina 196 

Calamdiu  scboenobfenua 321 

Colamody  ta  amndinacea 320 

cantanB • 321 

oricntaUs # 820 

palnatrifl 320 

Calamodytinaj 330 

Calamoberpe  anmdinaoea 321 

Calandrella  bracbydactyla 326 

Calialcyon  coTomandeliana 319 

Calidriaarenarla 218 

California  brook  trout 38 

cod 54 

*                  Gulf  of,  list  of  flsbea  from 273 

Lower,  flsbea  from 273 

Califomian  Peninsula,  aboriginal  inhabit- 

anteof 455 

CalliBas  cinerea 324 

Callieatine 324 

Callianasea  ulricbi 137 

Callicben 22 

mlcropna 23 

rufescena 23 

ruflceps 23 

rufinuB 23 

aubmflnua 28 

Callinectee  bastatus 304 

Calliope  camtacbatkeasiB 321 

Callipepla  squamata 217 

Callipblox  mitobelli 188 

GalUsta  convexa 801 

Calliste  albertinie 169 

albiventria 169 

argentea 169 

argyrofengea 169 

atrocflemlea 169 

cabanifli 169 

cucullata 169 

cyanoptera 1C9 

fiutnosa 169 

florida 169 

fulvlcervix 169 

graminea 109 

hartlaubi 169 

lavinia 169 

melanotis 169 

punctnlata 169 

ruflgenia .••-  169 

zantbocepbala 169 

Calliatocbiton 283 

CallUtoplax 283 

Callinrua  floridensia 88 
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Callinrna  murinua W 

Callocepbalon  galeatoa 327 

Callocbiton 283,286 

Calobates  boarula 322 

Calodromaa  elegana 203 

Caloenaa  nioobarica 328 
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Glareola  orientolU 330 
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dorbnl 186 
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fulvifroua 320 
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barnacle 2M 

blue-winged 219 

emperor 221 
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leaaeranow ^..  220 
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LaTortue 438 

Texaa 441 

Goahawk.  American 215 

Mexican 216 

weatom 215 

Gould,  Mr 25 
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sturgeon 89 
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Guobncu 426 
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terof 124 

destruction  of  fish  in . . .  .121, 126 

examination  of  water  tram  234 
fish  mortality  in  the.  .74, 125, 205 
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Siberian 221 

skua 222 
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Gundlach,  Dr 204 
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Gygisalba 333 

Gymnacanthus  claviger 264 
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goleatus,  new  species 153 
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Gymnelisf  stigma 262 

Gymnelisviridis 244,268,289,271 
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Gymnopelia  erythrothorax 190 

Gymnops  tricolor 325 

Gymnorhina  lenconota 324 

tibioen 334 

Gymnothorax 346 

GypsetidiB 317 

Gypaotus  barbatus 317 

Gypsbengalensis 817 

falvus 317 
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Habrura  minima 176 
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HadroBtomus  aglaie 213 
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Haliplana  lunata 333 
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Hall,  W.  G 28 

Holobiena  caeralea 332 

Halocampa  prodttcta 303 

Halooynthia  partita 302,306 

pyriformis 802 

Haiocyptena  microfloma 222 

Halodroma  berardi 202 
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Hammer-bead  shark 32 
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iache 456 
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Hand-saw  fish 41 
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micnistor 187 

viola 187 
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Herod&salba 830 
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WUrdemann's 217 
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obsoletUB 214 

sacer 214 
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Holland,  Mr '. 295 
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Hooper,  Capt.  C.  L 156,239 
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Hoplostethus  mediterraneus 101 

Horse  Mackerel 46,54,66 

Hoabara  macqueeni 329 

nndulata 329 

Hovenia  dulcis 309 

Howe,  Dr.  A.  B 131,132 

Howe,  Prof r-'9,130 

Hndson's  Bay,  notes  on  fishes  from 127 

Hiihna  orientalis 818 

Hummingbird,  Allen's 213 

Heloise's 213 

lucifer 213 

Xantus's 213 
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Hnngary ,  prehistoric  antiquities  of 457 

Hunt,  Dr.  T.  Sterry 136 
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HyaliDoecla  artifez 209,300,:W5 

Hjas  coarctatas 298 

Hydralectx)r  cristata 831 

Hydrobato  aslatica 322 

cinclas 322 

Hydrobatidaj 322 

Hydrocbelidon  leacoptera 221 

Hydrociasa  convexa 326 

Hydrocoloias  minatua 333 

Hydrocorax  planicomia 826 

Hydroidea 303.307 

Hydropbasianas  chiruTgaa 331 

Hydropaalis  fiircifera 101 

lyra 101 

aegmentata 101 

trifarcata 101 

Hydrornis  maxima 323 

Hyetomls  plnvialia  raflgiilarU 104 

Hylocbaiislactea 100 

Philomela 334 

viridiventriB 100 

Hylochelidon  nigricans 310 

Hylocicbla  alicias 207,377,378,370 

aliciiebicknelll... 377 

ftiscescens 207,374,375,376 

f usceacens  salioicola 875 

fusceacena  aalicicola,  new  sub- 
species   374 

iliaca 322 

musica 822 

swainsoni 375 

nnalasifn 207 

unalascsB  pallasl 377 

QStulata 207,375,377 

ustalata  swainsoni 207, 377 
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hypoxanthus 167 
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pectoralis 167 

semibninnens 167 

semicinereas 167 
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Hylotomus  galeatas 101 

HyplenrochUos  gentilis 5.63 

Hypooentor  aureola 326 

snlpbnrata 326 

Hypocnemis  flavescens 185 

hemilenca 185 

hypoxantha 185 

lepidonota 185 

lugubris 185 

macnlicanda 185 

melanopogon 185 

melanura 185 

luevia 185 

pCBcQonota 185 

Btellata 185 

subflava « 185 
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varius 333 

Hypomesus  olidos 41. 256, 271, 313. 314, 315 
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314.315 

Hypoptychus 315 

Dybowskil 315 

Hypotienidea  phOippensis 331 

Hypotanidea  striata 331 

torqaata 831 

Hypotrioichis  lunolatua 3U 

snbbateo 31S 

HyiMxanthus  atriceps 192 

brevirostris 10! 

Hypsagonns  quadricomis 284 
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Hypeipetes  ganeesa 322 

nigerrima 32S 

Hypsopsetta  gnttnlata ; 2,68 

Hypsypops  rubicundus 9.53 

Bypsorus  caryi 11,50 

Hysterocazpos  traski 10,51 
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lanthoenaa  castaneiceps 328 

bypoinochxoa 828 

vitiensls 838 
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Ibis,  glossy 217 

scarlet 217 

white 217 

wood 217 

tibycterater 187 

formosns 187 

Icelus  hamatus 264,268, 20, 273 
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Lockingtoni 52,314 
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loosteus 314 
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Icteride 175 

Jctems  audnboni 212 
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cncullatns 212 
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vulgaris 212 
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sericeus 813 
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Indianer,  die  Thongefltoseder  nordamerika- 

nisohen 456 

steineine  AckerbaagerSthe   der 

nordamerikanischen 450 

Indicator  yariegatns 327 

IndioatorinSB 327 

Indastrie,  AlUndianiache 455 

Infusoria  in  poisonous  water 124 

Ingersoll,  Ernest 74,77,80 

Inooexamus  barabini 137 

Inornatoa,  Orthopristis 388 

Invertebrates,  marine,  distributed  by  the  U. 

S.  National  Museum 298,304 

lodopleura  laplacei 179 
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Tolfftma  Inminosa 187 

whitelyana 187 

lonomis  martinica 210 

parvus 201 
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malayensis 823 

pnella 323 

Irenlne .* 823 

Irldoinis  reinhardti 109 

jelskil 169 

Irrisor  erythrorhynchos 319 

Irrisorine 319 

Ischnochiton 283,287,290 

Isohnoidea 283,288 

Iscbnoplax 280,283 

Ischnoradsia 283 

Isopoda 299,305 

Istiophoms 423,433 

gladlus 423 

Isoms 83 

oxyrhynchus 33 

(f  oxyrhynchus  Baflnesque) 33 

Ixos  chrysorrhoides 322 

goiavier 322 

sinensis 322 

J. 

Jablni 217 

Jacamaraloyon  tridactyla 193 

Jaoamerops  isidorei 193 

Jacana,  Mexican 219 

Jack 55 

Jacobsen,  B 272 

Jaeger,  long-tailed 222 

pomarine 222 

Richardson's 222 

Jamaica,  negro  emancipation  in 455 

the  woodpecker  of Ill 

Japan,  Tokio  University  of;  woods  prepared 

by 308 

Japanese  woods  presented  to  the  T7.  S.  Na- 

tionalMnseum 808 

Jay,  Arizona 212 

brown 212 

Canada 212 

Couch's 212 

Florida 212 

green 212 

Oregon.... 212 
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Jefl^ys,  Dr.  J.  Gwyn 408 

Jew-fish  47 

Jingle-shell 300 

Jirokichi,  Hamada 451 

Johnny 59 

Johnson,  S.  H 205 

Johnny  Yerde 47 

Joichiro,  Uramoto 452 

Joo-hoo 418 

Jordan,  David  S 1, 19, 29, 70, 72, 73, 81, 82, 87, 88, 

89. 92, 143, 162, 163, 225, 273, 812, 313, 814, 315, 316, 
317, 338, 383, 391, 454, 45& 

Jouy,  Pierre  Louis 1,19 

Jnglande» 311 

Juglans  Mandohonrioa 311 

Sieboldiana 311 

Jnidinss 325 

Juncoaikeni 211 

annectens 211 

cinerens 211 

dorsalis 211 

insularis 211 

K 

Kametaro,  Kami-mura 452 

Kansaku,  Miyasaka 451 

Katherina 281,284,288 

Kanp,  Dr 112 

Kayko 40 

Kelp-fish 52,63 

Kelp  Salmon 47 

Kennicott,  Bobert 239 

Kenworthy,  C.J 123 

Kerr,  Professor 129 

Ketnpa  flavipes 318 

Javensis 318 

King  of  the  Salmon 52 

Kingbird,  Conch's 212 

gray 212 

Klng-flsh 48 

Kingfisher,  Texan 213 

Kinglet,  Cuvier's 208 

dusky 208 

Kisntch .' 39 

Kite,  everglade : 215 

Mississippi 215 

swallow-tailed 215 

white-tailed 215 

Kiyoji.  Midsutaui 450 

Knight,  Bev.  C.  F 444 

Knudsen,  V 337,338 

KolUker,  Herrvon 224 

KrasnayaByba 89 

Kumlien,  L lOl 

Kumtreron  conUensis 3C8 

purpuratus 328 

L. 

Labrax  Hexagramraus 270 

hexagrammus 251 

monopterygins 2.11 

LabridsB 10,51,274 

Labroaomus 361 

Labms  anritus 01 

pallidns 89 
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Lacedo  palchella 810 

Lac€rtili» 805 

LaChonette 870 

LiBtmatonioe  armata 200,305 

Lagopus  lenonms 217 

mutua 820 

mpestris 217 

sooticua '. 820 

Laketroat 80 

Lalage  hnmeralls 324 

montrosieri 824 

paciflca 824 

Lamellibranchiata 801,306 

Lamna  ooTxitibioa 32,317 

Lamnidfe 82 

Lamperina 20,30 

Lamprey 30 

liamponiis  caloaoiua 187 

verainienais 187 

Lampnuter  braoicVU 187 

Lamprococoyx  lacidns 828 

LamprocoUua  anratna ^5 

splendidas 325 

Lampronetta  fiacherl :.  220 

Lampropsar  guianensis 173 

'warssewlezi 173 

Lamproepisa  melanoleuca 171 

Lamproteaalbocristataa 180 

Lamprotreron  superbus 828 

Land  tortoise,  Agaasix'a 437 

Land  tortoises  of  tbe  genua  Xerobatea 434 

Laniariua  barbaras 824 

LanielluB  erythronotuB 824 

sbach 824 

Lanildao 324 

Jjuiiinie 824 

Lanio  versicolor IW 

Lanius  borealls 210 

Incionenaia 324 

ladovicianns  robnatua 210 

magniroairia 824 

supercilioans 324 

Lanlvireo  flavifVons 210 

aoUtariua 210 

Lapidary,  stock-in-trade  of  an  aboriginal ....  457 

Lapwing 217 

Laridae 202,332 

Larina) 832 

Lark,  Mexican  meadow 212 

sky 212 

Laroides  cachinnans 332 

michahelleaii 332 

Laraaafflnis 221 

brachyrhynchus 221 

cacbinnana 221 

canas 221,332 

delawarensis 221 

fhinkllni 221 

fnliginosns 202 

glanceacena 221 

beermanni 221 

leuciiptems 221 

pbiladelpbi» 221 

serranns 202 

Laibria  cxyptolopha ,     170 
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Lathria  plnmbe* 178 

snbalariB 170 

LadlidiD 0;  53, 102 

Latfloid  genera,  note  on  the 183 

LalUus 0,1(B.184 

argentatos 184 

chrysops 18^  lO 

Jngularis IM 

simos 161 

LanrlneiB SIO 

Lawrence,  George  N.  .102, 103, 105, 108, 204, 338, MS 

Le  front  bbinc Ill 

Le  Grande  Ohonette M 

Legnminosee 300 

Leimonites  temmincki 331 

Leiothrix  lutea 88 

LeiotriohiniB 3B 

LeKai 40 

Leopardshark 90^31 

Lepas  anatifera 290,303 

fiaiacicnliris 299;  385 

Lepeta 408,411,412 

ciBca 411 

Lopetella .•. 408,411,412 

tubicoU 408 

LepetellinsB 412 

newaab-£amiiy 408 

LepetidsB 401.407,408,411,412 

Lepetin® 407,412 

Le  petit  Pic  ray6  de  St.  Dominigue U7 

Le  Pic  4  plaque  noin> US 

Carolin 99 

deGratelonp 100 

grie 99 

ray6 117 

ray6  de  St.  Domingoe Ii7 

snbelegant 108 

LePica^bre  4fhmt  d*or 104 

at6tedor6e 119 

deG^rin 118 

dekanp 112 

delaCaroUne 90 

delaJamaiqne HI 

Santa^rua 106 

aonroil  nolr  on  snperdliare 116 

trioolore 101 

Lepidogobius  gracilis 9,3 

Lepidonotas  sqnamatna 299,906 

Lopidopus 380,381 

Lepidopus,  a  deep-aea  fish  allied  to tit 

caudatus. 381,382 

elongatna 880,381 

Lepidopaetta 315 

bilineata .2,  68,  241,  SOB,  270 

isolepia 318 

Lepidoplenms 283 

Lepidoradaia 283 

Lepomia 88 

albulua 89 

anagallinus 89 

apiatus • 

auritus 88,92 

auritns  var  aoUa *• 

bombifh)n8 • 

oyanellua 8^88 
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LepomiB  elonentuB 89 

enryonis 89,  90 

Kibbosns 88,  91,  92 

heroe 89 

holbrooki 92 

hnmilU 89 

iachyms 89 

liruB 89 

XDACTOohiras 89 

marginatus 89 

laegalotifl 89 

miniAtas 89 

mcrinas 88 

notatas 89,  92 

obscnros 89 

palUdus 88,  89 

peltastes 89 

phenax 88 

pnnctatua 89 

rabricaada 89 

aymmetriona 88 

Lepralia  americana 302,  806 

Leptaaterias  comta 302,  807 

Leptasthenura  andicola 180 

fuliginiceps 180 

Betaria 180 

striolata 180 

I.epto€biton 280,282,283,280 

ftlveolas 411 

Belknapl 411 

canoellatQg 411 

curvatus 288 

Leptoclinam  albidom 802,800 

I^ptocoma  haMelttl 319 

Leptoeottas  armatns 6, 60, 251, 271 

Leptognunmns  oamlngU 827 

Leptoidea 283,288 

l«ptoplax 283,286 

Leptupogon  anTitus 176 

erythropa 176 

minor 1 176 

pemvianua , 176 

poecUotU 176 

tristla 176 

Leptoptllamegalara 199 

ochroptera 199 

L^ptomU  aamoSnsifl 820 

Leptosynapta  Giraidii 802 

Leptotaniaeytoni 882 

Leptotriocna  anperclllaria 176 

aylviola 176 

Lenra  Divicola 829 

Leabia  eucharis. 188 

nnna 188 

Le  Strange,  H.  S 114 

Lenciscns 887 

Lencodioptron  taivanna 822 

J^ucomelffina  norfoloienaia 828 

Leucometopon  unbicua 324 

Leucoparcia  sandwichenaia 832 

LencopoUas  kittlitxi 830 

marginataa 830 

LeuGoptemia  albicollia 197 

melanopa 197 

occidentalla 197 
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LeaoopteroSapalliata 197 

plombea 197 

princepa 197 

aooptoptera 197 

auperolliaria 197 

Lenooaarcia  pioata 828 

Leuooapisa  naysB-bollandisB 318 

rayl 318 

Lencoatiotearctoa 326 

atrata 210 

anatralia .810 

bnmneonnoba 326 

tepbroootia 210 

tephroootiaUttoralia 210 

Lenreathea 818 

tennia 13,43 

Lenrynnla 312,815 

Lenrynnia  panoidena 812 

Levy 183 

Ualla 899 

Li  binia  emarginata 208,304 

•Ligia  ooeanlca 299,305 

Liguatmm  Ibota 810 

Japonioum 310 

Lignrinna  cbloria 825 

kawariba 325 

ainioa 325 

LttUarnftila 319 

limanda  aBi>era 242,270,464 

ferraginea — 464 

Limioolaplatyrbynoba 831 

Llmnocinolua  acuminatua 831 

Limopsia  minuta 801 

limoea  »gocephala 330 

foBda 218 

luemoatica 218 

lapponica 330 

lapponica  novn-zealandife 218 

novae-zealnndiSB 331 

cegocephala 218 

nropygialia 331 

LimoainiB 830 

Limpet 306 

Limpeta  and  cbitona  from  deep  watera  off 

theEaatern  United Statea 400 

Lbnpkin 219 

Limnlua  Pol>'pbemna 299, 805 

Linaria  cannabina .* 326 

flaviroatria 326 

Ling 54 

Linn6 435 

Linnet^  Brewater'a 210 

Liocottua birando. 6,60 

LioBceled  tboraoiua 186 

LlparididiB • 5,62,247,263 

Liparia  calliodon 247,271 

cyclopaa 62,247,271 

fiibricil 148,149 

glbbua 247,271 

gibboa,  new  apeoiea 148 

mncoaua 62 

pulcbellna 5,62,247,271 

tixnicata 148 

Lipaugua  immnndua 179 

Little  Baaa 49 
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Little  Perch 61 

little  Ronoador 40 

Littorina  llttorea 801,305 

palUata .....301.305 

rndia 301 

LobivoneUuB  indica 829 

lobata 820 

IfObster,  American 304 

Lochmiaa  aororia 180 

obBcarata ^ 180 

Lockington,  Mr. . .  .55, 61, 141, 312. 813, 814, 315, 816, 

821.362 

LoddigeslA  miiabilU .• 188 

LollgoPealll 300,305,429 

Lonchura  acaticanda 325 

Loogspur,  Smith's 211 

Look,OUver 235 

Loon 228 

Loon,  great  white-billed 223 

Lophochroa  leadbeateri 327 

aangainea 827 

LopholaimuH  antarcticns 828 

Lopholatilna 164 

chamieleonticepa • 164 

Lophopbonea  criatatna .* 321 

Lophornis  adorabilis 188 

gouldi 188 

regains 188 

Lophostrix  cristata 196 

Lophyroidoa 284,289 

Lora 858 

Lorioa 280,281,284 

Lorica  AngasL 287 

Loricites 280,281,283 

Loricnlus  galgnlus 826 

indicus 826 

vemalis 826 

Lorine 826 

Loripeslens 301 

Lorins  domicella .' 826 

LoU  maculosa 244,268,271 

Lottia 413 

Loxia  curvirostra 825 

pftyopsittoca 825 

tseniopteia 825 

Losianse 826 

Loxigilla,  a  new  sub-species  of 204 

nociis 204 

portorioensis 204 

poit  oricensis  var.  grandis 204 

Lncia 287 

Lucilina 284 

Lndna 139 

clebumi 137 

clebnmi,  new  species 139 

profunda 138 

occidentalls 139 

Lucioperca  aroericana 128 

Lugger,  Otto 161 

Lnllula  aborea 826 

Lnmpenus  anguillaiis 4, 64, 244, 271, 468 

Lnnatia 187 

heit>s 300 

Luphacristata 331 

Lurocalis  nattereri 191 


F^a. 

Lurooalis  semitorquatns 191 

Luscinia  Philomela 831,378 

vera 8Z1 

LuscinidsB 830 

LuscininsB Itl 

Lusciniola  melanopogon 321 

Lnljanus 258,154 

Lu^anns  aratna IS6 

argentivittatiu 353,354 

caxia 23^354 

Colorado 33M^SSS 

Colorado,  new  species 351 

gnttatna 3M 

novemfiuciatQS 355 

prieto 232.838,851,355 

prieto,  new  spedes 3S3 

synagrls 354 

Lutken,Dr.Chr 415.432 

Lyoodes  oocdnens 244,271 

ooccinens,  new  specie* 144 

mncosns 144.145 

Tumeril 24i27l 

Yfthlii 145 

Lycodid» 244,« 

Lycodopsis 312,  a5 

padflous 4,65,315 

panddens.: 4,85^315 

Lycos  monedula I?4 

Lyoosamricola SW 

Lymmstetriz 323 

H. 

Kacandrellus SM 

Hacandn«llu8  plumeua 288 

Machaerayelifera 425 

Machseropterus  pyrocephalus 1*8 

Machetes  pugnax 21* 

Mackerel,  Easter ^ 

eastern ^ 

litUe *5 

Spanish « 

tinker « 

MacLetfn,  W.S «7 

Macracanthus 381 

Maorochelya  laoertina ^ 

MaoronuB  ptilosns ^ 

MacTonyz  copenais ^ 

Macropygia  phasianoUa 338 

tenuirostris  (t) K8 

MaoTorhamphns  griseus 218 

grisens  soolopaeens 218 

Mactra  solidissima 298 

Magnolia  hypolenca 306 

MagnoliaceiB ^ 

Magpie,  yeUow-billed »* 

Maine,  remains  of  walrus  (!)  in 2M 

Majaqueus  CBquinoctialis 333 

Makaira  nigricans 425 

MalAcanthini 1« 

Malaoocircus  griseus 321 

Malaconotine 3M 

MalacoptUa  aapera ^ 

castanea ^^ 

fulvogularis l** 

fusca ^ 
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MalaooptOa  rafti 193 

aubstriata 103 

Halacopteron  magnum 823 

MalacorhynchuB  membranacens 882 

Kalacothranpis  dentata 171 

Malberbe .94,102,103,112,110.118 

Mallotos  villoraa 255, 268, 269, 271, 478 

Maltbeolater 888 

elater,  new  species 865 

notata 865 

HalnrhiiB 820 

MbIuixib  callainas 320 

cyoneus « 820 

doraalifl 820 

lamberti 320 

3falvacee 808 

Man,  early,  in  Europe 457 

Man-eat«r  shark 32,88 

Hanorina  melanophrys 820 

Honta  birostris 86 

Mantell,  Mr • 483 

Manucodia  goaldi 325 

Manucodiine w 325 

Marcgrave 420 

Hareca  penelope 220,332 

punctata 332 

Margarops  sanctie-luciiB 165 

Kargaromis  stellata 182 

Marilocben  erythropus 882 

Hannonetta  angustirostiis 382 

Harmock,  Mr 441 

Marsb,  Professor.! 121 

Martin,  Cuban 210 

Martin,  R 273 

Martius,  C.  F.  P.  von,  memoir  of 466 

MastacembelidjDl 157,260 

Mangerella.  283 

Mayatlan,  five  new  species  of  fishes  fh>m ...  458 
thirty-three  new  species  of  fishes 

from 338 

McKay,  Charles  L 87 

Media-lnna 47 

Megaceryle  guttata 819 

Megalaima  armillaris 827 

cbrysopogon 827 

henrici 827 

mystaoopbanos 827 

versicolor 827 

Tirens 827 

MegalaiminfB 827 

Megalestris  cbilensis 202 

skua 222 

Megalocottus  platycepbalus 264 

Megalopbonus  apiatus 326 

Megaloprepia  assimilis 828 

magnifioa 828 

Megalnms  palustris 320 

MegapodidflB 329 

MegapodinsB 829 

Megapodius  tumnhis 329 

Meiglyptes  grammitborax 327 

tristls(f) 327 

Mekenomis  edolioides 323 

Melampus  lineatus 301,306 

Melanerpes 96 
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Melanerpes  (Centums)oarolinu8 00 

cbrysaucben 96 

flavifrons 96 

formidvoms  angnstifrons 213 

Melanerpes  pucberani 94,95,118 

pulcher 192 

Melanetta  fusca 221,332 

velvettna I..  221 

Melanocorypba  oalandra 328 

Melanodryas  cucullata 321 

Melanopelargns  episcopus 330 

nigra 330 

Melanoperdix  niger 329 

Melonopitta  cucullata 323 

sord^da *  823 

Meleagrls  gallopavo 210 

gallopavo  americana 216 

Melia  Azedorach 309 

Meliacece 309 

Meliomis  nove-bollandiie 320 

aericea 820 

Melipbaga  pbrygia 820 

MeliphagidfB 320 

Melipbagine 320 

Melitbreptiufe 320 

Melitbreptus  albognlaria 320 

brevirostris 320 

lunuUtus 320 

Melittopbas  bioolor 319 

Melisophilus  sarda 321 

undatus 821 

Melletes  papiilo 251, 267, 271,812 

Melopelia  plnmbesoens 198 

Melophus  melanictera 826 

Melopsittacus  undulatus 326 

Melospisa  faitciata  rufina 211 

fasciata  samuells 211 

Menbadenfeed 305 

Menticirrus 49,277 

Menticirrus  undulatus 11,48 

Menura  superba 820 

MenuridsB 320 

Menurinoe 320 

Merganetta  leucogenys 198 

turueri 198 

Mergellns  albellus 832 

Mergino) 332 

Mergoides 22 

mfinus 23 

"Mergu8"braslliensis 198 

merganser  americanns 221 

Merlin,  black 215 

European 216 

Bichardson's 215 

Merlnccio 66 

Merlucius 41 

productus 3,66,262 

Meron 55 

MeropidiB 319 

Meropiscus  gularls 810 

Merops  apiaster 319 

Merostomata 299,305 

Merula  confinis 207 

pritzboueri 322 

822 
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Merola  ainensis 322 

vanikorensia 822 

ynlgaris ^ 822 

xanthopus 822 

Ifemlaxis  rhinolophns j 188 

Mesogonlatiiu 92 

ohfBtodon 99 

MesopicQB  menstmiiB 827 

Meaoprion  aratna 855 

argentivttataa 854 

gnttotna 854 

griaeaa 854 

inermia 855 

uninotatna 854 

Meaozoic  diabaae,  mineralogical  oompoai- 

tionof 129 

Meaaenger,  Mr 81,86 

Metallic  caatinga  of  natural  olijeota 161 

Metallara  eeneicaiida 189 

ohloropogon 189 

eupogon 189 

jelaU 189 

opaca 189 

prlmolina 189 

amaragdinioollia 189 

williami 189 

Metopodina  albinncha 831 

indica 881 

Metopothiix  anrantiaca 178 

Metoptoma 414 

Metridium  marginatani 803 

Metriopelia  aymara 198 

Mexico,  fiahea  fi-om  weat  coaat  of 225 

Golf  of,  examination  of  crater  from .  234 
thirty>three  new  apeciea  of  iiahea 

from 338 

Micraator  Mnanma 197 

concentricna 197 

pelzelni 197 

zonothorax 197 

Micrathene  whitneyi 214 

Microbatea  torquatua 184 

Microcarbo  bieviroatria 333 

melanogn&thoa  (?) 333 

pygmsaa 333 

anlciroatria 833 

Microcerculaa  albigularia 166 

bambla 166 

marginatua 166 

aqnamatnlua 166 

t«niataa 166 

Microohelidon  hinindinaceam 820 

Microtihera  albocoronata 188 

Microciona  prolifera 803 

Microeca  faacioana 823 

Microgndaa  proximna 3,65,243,260,271 

Microglaax  perlata 318 

Miorolepidotna 387 

inomatoa 388 

t  MicTolepidotua  inomatoa 274 

Micrometroa 51 

aggregataa 49,51,265 

frenatna 265 

Micronianabadiua 318 

gabar 318 


Micropalama  bimaatopna 218 

Microperdix  erythrorhyncha... 829 

MicroplAX 283.286 

Micropogon  altiplnnia 856 

ectenea r 138 

ectenea,  new  apeciea 35S 

nndnlatoa 855,386 

Mloroptemna  bmnneoa 337 

aqoamignlatia 327 

phaiooepa(f) 827 

Microptenu 98 

dolomien...^.....^ R 

pallidua 0 

aalmoidea 8S 

Mioroptynx  paaaerinnm 818 

Microacella  amanrotia SS2 

Microapingna  trifaaciataa 171 

Microatomidfl) 255^265 

MlcTotarana  melanoLenona SS 

oUvaoeoa 338 

MiddendorAa 284,287 

Middle  American  birda  not  in  U.  &  National 

Mnaeam 161 

Miller'a  Thumb 12» 

Mmoa6,M.L.de 457 

MIU8,CaptWUliam 86 

Milvago  albigalaria 197 

camncnlatoa 197 

Milvinae 318 

Milvnlaa  tyrannna 212 

MilToa  egyptina 818 

govinda *. 318 

mignma 313 

regalia 318 

Mimeta  flavocinotoa 38 

Tiridia 8S 

Mimnadoraalia liK 

liWdaa 165 

parmlna 165 

pataohonicna 1® 

trifaaciataa 1« 

Minnie 51 

Miroalbifhma 3!1 

Mitrophoma  ocbraoelTentria 177 

Mituaaalvinl IW 

tomentoaa 1^ 

tnberoaa J» 

Mixter.ProfcW.G 1*> 

Mniotiltid» 1« 

Modiola 1*7 

Modiolamodiolna 301,9M 

plicatala 301.  *» 

Mobeye,  Fnkazawa 451 

Mohonobilia 319 

Mohona  oohrocephala 390 

Mola W 

Mola  rotunda ^ 

Molgula  manhattenaia 802,108 

MoUuaca 300.905 

Molluacoida 308,388 

Molothrua  diacolor 173 

purpnrasoena 173 

Momotid» 1« 

Momotua  caataneioepa 13^ 

ceruleioepa 313 
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Momotns  natteTeri 102 

MonachoB  stricapilla 321 

rttppeUU 821 

Monarolia  "oaxiiiAta  Vig.  Sl  Horsf." 823 

melanopsis 323 

Monaaa  morpheas 193 

Monographie  des  Picidees 94,118 

HonticoU  mpeatrls 822 

Baxatilis 822 

MontifriiigiUa  nivalis 825 

Moore,  Charles,  jr 78^77 

Moore»H.A 126 

Moore,  Mr 79 

Mopalia 284 

Mopaloldea 284,289 

Morina 65 

Morphnns  tBnlatns. 197 

Morrison,  Capt  Boderiok 879,882 

Mbrae 296 

Moms  alba 810 

Motacilla  alba 206,821,414 

oapensis 821 

dnkhnnensis 821 

japonica 321 

laeoniensis 821 

maderaspatana. 821 

ocalaris. 321,414 

yarreUi 821 

MotaeaUdffi 166,321 

MotacilUnsB 821 

Motmot,  blae-capped 218 

Mountain  troat 85 

Mnd-flsh 53,65 

Mndsnall,  blaok 805 

Mugilalbula. 43 

bnisilfensis 232,233,274,277 

lineatns 125 

mexicanns 13,48,274 

MuKUids 13,43 

Mnlinia  lateralis 801,806 

Miiller,  Dr.  Karl 455 

Mallet ,        43 

Maneca ' 850 

Mnngofa 436,448 

Mania  Jagori 825 

malabarica 825 

topela 825 

Munida 290 

Munida,  sp 804 

Manena  conger 266 

doTiL ,.      846 

lentiginosa.- 345 

mordax 16,36,279 

pinta 277,388 

pinta,  new  species 845 

pintita 888 

pintita,  new  species 846 

Mnnenesoz  coniceps. 338 

coniceps,  new  species. 848 

Manenidn 16^86 

Monenoides 64 

Morssnoides,  dolichognster 239, 245, 271 

fflsciatos 147,148,263,268 

l«tns 4,63 

maxillaris 148,246,267,271 
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MniiBnoides,  maxillaris,  new  f  species 147 

nebulosns 147 

omatos 4, 63, 147, 245, 271, 460 

qoinqaemaoulatas 203 

taenia 263 

Moscarinns  polyohlonis  <f ) 327 

Mnsohelbetten,  kiinstliche,  in  Amerika  —  455 

**Mnscicapabrasieri" 200 

"Mnscicapaderhami" 200 

Moscicapa  griseola 323 

hypogrammica 323 

Mnscioapidffi 823,337 

Mascioapine 323 

Mascisapioola  albifVons 175 

fluviatilis 176 

Tuflpennis. , 175 

Moscitodos  roflventris 323 

MosclTora  oastelnandi 177 

swainsonL 177 

Mnscylva  lessonl 823 

Mosophagide 826 

Massel,  common 806 

horse 806 

ribbed 806 

Mnstela 65 

Mustelas  oalifomicus 31 

hinnolos 18,31 

Mya 207 

Myaarenaria 203,205,206,306 

Myadestes. 871 

eliaabeth 873 

obscnros 871, 372, 378 

obsonms,  two  new  races  of. 871 

obscnras  var.  insnlarls 371, 373 

obsoaras  var.  occidentalis  .371, 372, 874 

Mycteria  americana 217 

Myctophnm 26 

crennhire 28,42,265,815 

Myiadestes  ardesiaceos 165 

griseirenter 165 

montanos 165 

obscnras 873 

townsendl 208 

Myiagra  aznrea. 823 

caledonica 323 

latirostris 323 

rubecnla 323 

viridinitens 323 

MyiagriniB 323 

MyiarohasapicalLs...^ 178 

oephalotes 178 

lawrencei 212 

magnirostris 178 

semirufus 178 

Myiobins  anreiventris 177 

capitaUs 177 

pulcher 177 

rnfesoens 177 

stellatus 177 

saperciliosos 177 

Tieillotides : 177 

Myiochanes  oinereas 178 

nigrescens 178 

Myiodiootes  canadensis 200 

minatns 200 
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HyiodynMtes  hemifihrysiiB 177 

Myiomoint  macrocephala 821 

Myiophoneiu  oieraleos. 322 

Mylotberetes  erythropygia 174 

Myiozetetea  lateiventris 177 

rnflpennla 177 

aimilifl 177 

texensis 212 

MyliobatidsD 16,35 

MyliobatiB  californicus 16^35 

Mylochilns  cftarinna 16 

Mylopharodon  couocephaliiB 16 

Hyological  BpecimenB,  rapid  preparatioii  of.  388 

Hyrichthys  tigrinaa 37 

Myriolepia  Konifer 54,315 

Hyristicivora  bioolor 828 

Mynneciza  atrothorax 185 

hemimelsBna 185 

Ifemosticta 186 

rnficanda 185 

sqnamoea 185 

Mynnotherala  axillaria 184 

atrogularia 184 

brevicaada 184 

oinerelTentrU 184 

erythranota 184 

erythrara 184 

guttata 184 

guttaralia 184 

hiematonota 184 

hauxwelli 184 

multo-gtriata 184 

pyrrhonota 184 

apodionota 184 

nnicolor 184 

aroaticta 184 

Myrtia  yarrelll 188 

Mysfs  americana 290 

Mytilus 293 

Mytilaa  ednlis 301,306 

Myxlnidffi 18,29 

Myxantba  garraia 320 

Mysomela  erytbrocepbala 820 

Jngnlaria 320 

Digriventrls 820 

sangoinoleDta 820 

MyzomeliiUD 320 

N. 

Kacella 414 

Nanodoa  discolor 827 

Nardo,  Dr 487 

NaticaboTos 293 

National— Mnaeama  Jadeitgegenatftnde 458 

Nasioa  loDgiroatria Ig2 

Naaticbtbys  ocnlofaaoiatiu 6^  50, 252, 271 

Voatilua  dekayi 137 

texaoua 137 

Nectarinia  famoea 319 

NectarininiB 319 

Ifocdle-flab 43 

Nematigtins  pectoralis 277 

Nomichtbyida) 37,266 

Nemicbtbya  avocetta 87,  C66 

Kemoaia  cbrysopia 170 
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Nemoala  falveacons 170 

fulvicepa 17D 

inomata 170 

OTDAta 170 

pemaoa 170 

mficepa ITO 

aordida 170 

Nemnra  cyaonra sa 

NeocUntia  blancbardi 5,03 

aatiricns 5,0 

Neoctantea  niger IH 

Neomorpbaa  geoflW>yi 19S 

pncberani IS 

radioloaiiB 198 

roflpemda ISO 

aalTini itt 

Neophron  percnoptoma 317 

NeopbroniniD 317 

Neopipo  cinnamomea 178 

Neorbyncbngnaaeaoa 178 

Neozoarcea 315 

NeoKoarcea  palober 815 

Nepbtbya  ciBca 296,305 

inciaa 90 

Neptimea  propinqua 300 

(Sipbonella)  pygnuea 100 

Stimpaoni 300 

Nereia  pelagica , 290 

virena 290,30$ 

Neaooentor  melanopa 39 

Neatormerldion^ 327 

Neatorinn 3S7 

Netainkera,  Indian 450 

NetU 23 

mflna 2J 

Nettion  carolinenaia 230 

crecoa 220, 3tt 

eytonl 331 

gibberiiVons  (f) 33S 

Netzsenker    (and  Hammerateine)   Indian- 

iscbe 451 

Neverita  dnplicata 300 

Newberry,  C.J ill 

Newberry 28! 

New  Bmnawick,  aboriginal  abell  moonda  of.  29! 

Newoombia 283 

New  EngUind,  aboriginal  abell  moonda  of . .  202 
invertebratea  distribnted  by 
tbo  United  States  National 

Maseom 298^304 

Niobols,  Capt  Henry  £ ....  463, 464, 466. 469, 470, 473 
Niobola,  Capt  Henrj'  E.,  flabea  collected  by, 

in  Britiab  Colombia 403 

Niobola,  Capt  Henry  E.,  notea  on  Ai»iiVM 

iiabea  collected  by 463 

Nicbola,  Lieot  Henry  E....225.  226,  229,  230. 231 
233.273,275,340,463 
Niobols,  Lieot  Henry  E.,  California  flsbca 

collected  by 278 

Nicbola,  Lient  Henry  E..  Kexican  fishes 

collected  by 225 

Nicodarioa  canorinoa 328 

optatoa 32H 

tenolrostris 328 

Ninox  scoteUata 316 
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NinielU  madAgMoarieDaia 818 

Ifoctaa  major 860 

minor 300 

Nolan,  Dr.  Edward  J 02 

Komenclator  Avium  Neotropicallam 04 

Nomonyx  dominicas 221 

Konnnla  rabeoula 103 

mficapilla 103 

Norak  anchoTy 88 

Korth  American  biida,  deaiderata  among ...  207 

Xothooercnajaliaa 203 

nigricapiUna 203 

Kothocrax  nromatom 100 

Nothopiocta  braniclii 208 

carviroatria 203 

doBringi 203 

omata 203 

pentlandi 203 

perdicaria 203 

pnnctnlata 203 

tacumowakii 203 

Kothnra  boraqnira 203 

marmorata 203 

media 203 

Kotidanide 18,30,267 

Notidanoid  ahark 317 

Notiatiiim 423 

Notogrammiia,  new  genua 147 

Notoplax 284,288 

Notorhynchna  macnlataa 18, 30 

Nucifraga  caryocatactea 324 

Nnenlft  proxima 301,306 

Numeniaa  arqnata  ...^ 880 

borealia 210 

femoralia 830 

bndsonicoB 210 

Insonienaia 330 

minor 830 

pbieopna 210,330 

tahitienaia 210,330 

tennirostria 330 

Nnmida  meleagria 320 

Nnmidime 820 

Nuttallina 284,287 

Kyctala  "fanerea" 818 

tengmalmi 818 

Nyctale  acadcia 214 

tengmalmi  ricbardaoni 214 

NyctalitinnB  barriai 106 

Hyctea  acandiaca 214 

Xyctberodiua  pauper 108 

Nyctiardea  caledonica 330 

nycticorax 330 

Nyctibina  bracteatna 101 

leacoptems 100 

longicaudatna 100 

Kyctlbnajamaicensia 336 

Nyctiomia  amictaa 810 

Kyctiprognelencopygia. 101 

Nyroca  auBtrnlia 832 

leuoophtbalma 332 

O. 

Ober,Hr.F.A 204,205 

Obelia  genionlata 303,307 
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Ooeanitea  lineata 332 

Oceanodroma  bombyi 222 

Oobthodieta  fhmigata 174 

Aiscorafba 174 

aignatus 174 

Oobtbodromns  bicinotoa 830 

OchthcBca  albidiema ^ 175 

arenacea 175 

cinnamomeiTentria 175 

dladema 175 

fumicolor 174 

gratioaa 175 

lencometopa 175 

leucophrya 174 

marina.... 175 

nigrita 175 

oenanthoidea 174 

poliogaatra 175 

polionota 174 

polcbella 175 

mflmarginata 176 

mfipectoralla 175 

aalvini 175 

8ai>ercilioea 174 

tienioptera 175 

tboracica 175 

Octopus  Bairdll 300 

OcydrominiB 831 

Ooydromna  auBtralia 831 

earlei 331 

Ooypbaps  lopbotea 328 

Odontaeter  hiapidua 802 

Odoutophoma  baUlviani 200 

cinctua 200 

columbianua 200 

dentatuB 200 

erytbropB 200 

byperythrua 200 

bvpospodiua 200 

melanonotna 200 

jNicbyrhynchaa 200 

apecioAUB 200 

Bpodiostethua 200 

BtellatuB 200 

atrophlum 200 

thoraolcuB 200 

Odontopyxia 312 

triBpinoaoa 812 

(Edemia  americana 221 

(Edicnemids 201 

(Edicnemia  crepitanB 320 

Baperciliaria 201 

CBatrelata  armiivjoniana 202 

bnlweri 222 

defllippiana 202 

externa 202 

fuliginoBa 202 

bieaitata 222 

incerta 332 

kidderi 832 

leBBoni 332 

magenta 202 

parylrostria 832 

pbieopygia 202 

roatrata 382 
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Oidemift  ni^^ 832 

Oil  Shnrk •- 82 

Okataro,  Mishlma 452 

Old  world  birds  in  the  XT.  S.  IN^ational  Ma- 

seum 817 

Olea  aqnifolium 810 

fragrans 810 

Oleaces 310 

Ole-arah 3»2 

Oligooottns 61 

analis 6,59 

globlcepa 251,271 

maculoens 6,59,251,271,472 

Ololygon  bronziniiB 328 

flabelllfonniB 828 

lugubris 828 

memlinus 828 

ginius 828 

Bonneratii(!) 828 

threnodes 828 

Olor  bnccinat<»r 219 

cygnns 219.832 

minor 219 

OncorhynchuB 40,266 

ohonioha. .  .14, 89, 40, 84, 87, 258, 268, 
270, 272, 391, 392 

gorbuacha 40, 37, 269, 270, 272 

lennerlyi 81 

keta 14, 40, 87, 258, 270, 272,  392 

kiantch  14, 39,40, 87, 250, 270, 272,  391 

nevka. . .  14, 39, 40, 81, 82, 67, 259, 270, 

272,391 

protena 259 

Onondaga-Beiae,  dor 457 

-Reisen,  der  Nachfolger  dea 457 

Onychoglosaa 412 

Onxycbotea  gmberi 216 

Oo-chooy-ha 391 

O-o-TTun 391 

Opheoaauma 392.393,398,399,400 

ventralia 892,399,400 

Yentralia,  osteology  of 392 

Ophiacantha  millespina 803 

Ophichthya  calUsoma 277 

mactilosua 346 

parllla 347 

triaerinlla 87,277 

aophochir 338 

zophochir,  new  apeoiea 347 

zyatnma 338 

xy  stoma,  new  apeoiea 846 

Ophidiidse 8,65 

Ophidium  ocellatum 263 

taylori 8.65 

Ophidon 55 

Ophiodon  elongatns 9, 80. 54, 254, 269, 271 

Ophiocnida  oliyaoea 803 

Ophioglypha 303 

Ophioglypha  Sarali 303,307 

Ophiopholia  acnleata 303, 307 

Ophioscolex  glaoialia 303 

Ophiaanma 393 

Ophianras  califomienaia 37 

Ophinroidea 303,307 

Oplathocentms  quinqnemncnlataa 315 
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OpisthognaUraa  rhomalena,  new  speoiea ....  276 

Oporomis  agilis 2M 

Orchestia  agilia 299,306 

Orchilua  aoricnlaria 170 

ecandatna 176 

Orcntt,  Mr.  Charlea  B 58,140 

Orcynna 45 

alalonga 12,41,42,45 

paciflona 45 

Oregon  Brooktront 39 

Oreoclnola  heinei 32S 

Innulata 8S 

varia 322 

Oreomanes  fraaeil 168 

Oreonympha  nobilia 188 

Oreopyrooinereicauda 187 

Oreortyx  picta 217 

picUiplnmifera 217 

Oreothraupia  uremonopa 171 

Oreotrochilna  adelA 197 

melanogaster 187 

Origma  mbricata 3a 

Oriole,  Andubon'a 212 

hooded 212 

Soott'a '.i 212 

Wagler'a 212 

OriolidBB 323 

Oriolina) 323 

Oriolinns  olivacens 32S 

Oriolna  chinensis 323 

galbnla 323 

melanocephalna 323 

Orites  oandatna 321 

Omithlon  inerme 178  ' 

obsoletnm 178 

Omithochiton 284 

Orosterops  montana 820 

OrtoUda  albirentris 188 

arancnan 188 

canicwUis 198 

canicoo 198 

erythroptera 208 

garrnla 200 

lencogastra 2N 

motmot 188 

ruflcnada 188 

Tuflceps 188 

mflcrissa 280 

aoperciliariB 288 

Ortalla  vetnla  maccalli 218 

Orthagoriacido) 70 

Orthodon  microlepidotna 15, 318 

Orthogonys  cyanictema 188 

OrthonycinsB 320 

Orthonyx  spinioanda 330 

Orthopriatis 387 

Ortbotomns  phyllorrhaphena 3S0 

Ortygometra  crex 331 

Ortyx  Tirglniana  floridana 2)7 

virginiana  texana 21^ 

oapenaia 325 

Oryzoboms  atrirostrls 171 

maximilianl 1^1 

melaa I'l 

occidentalia I^ 
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OBColaiift  pnrpnrata 109 

upphirina 100 

0«menu  ftttenuAtiiB 14,41,265,818 

dentex 266,271 

oligodon 256 

thaielchtliys 14,41 

spirinchas 255,271 

Osmotareron  malabarioa. 828 

olax  (?) 328 

vlridlB 828 

Osprey,  American 216 

Osaiihiga  gifcantea 222 

Ostinops  atrocastanens 173 

atrorirens 173 

biiluciatas 173 

Ostrea 137 

Tirginiana  306 

Othonopa 20 

OthoDopaeos 10,53,140 

Otididn 820 

Otis  tarda 320 

Otooompaerjocoaa 322 

pyrrhotia 322 

tympanistrigas 322 

OtocoiTS  alpeatris 326 

longlroetria 326 

nivalis 826 

Otogypa  aaricnlariB 317 

Otolithnacallforniensla 48 

magdolensD 48 

Otnaagrarins 370 

braobyotns 866,370 

brachyotns  anicricanoa 370 

brachyotna  0.  cassini 370 

(Bracbyotna)  bracbyotns 370 

(Bracbyotna)  galapagoenalB 371 

broTioriua , 370 

cassini 370 

galapagoenais 367,371 

microcepbaliia 87o 

palnatria 370 

"ulnla" 370 

ralgaria..... 818 

Ontils  agricolea  en  Silex  du  Sad  de  rilUnoia  455 

Owl,  American  bam 213 

American  bavk 214 

American  long-eared 214 

a  new  speciee  of,  from  Porto  Rico 366 

arctic  borned 1 214 

barred 214 

California  pigmy 214 

Caspian 370 

dnslcy  borned 214 

European  bawk 214 

fermginous  pigmy 214 

il  am  mnlated  screecb '. 214 

Florida  barred 214 

Florida  borrowing 214 

Florida  Bcreecb 214 

Galapagoon  sbort'eared 371 

great  gray 214 

great  borned 214 

Lapland 214 

Uttle  screecb *  214 

Mexican  screecb 214 

Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  81 33 
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Owl,  nortbwestem  screecb 214 

Porto  Rican  sbort-eaied 370 

Ricbardson's 214 

Rocky  Moontoin  screecb 214 

saw-wbet 214 

Bbort-eared 214,369 

snowy 214 

spotted 214 

Texan  screecb 214 

western  borned 214 

Whitney's  pigmy 214 

Oxyjnlis  roodestne 52 

Oxylebins  pictns 0,54 

Oxypogon  cyanolnmns 188 

lindeni 188 

Oxyrbampbidffi 174 

Oxyrbampbns  flammiceps 174 

Oxynms  masafaene 180 

Oyster 306 

Oystercatcber,  black 217 

Earopean 217 

P. 

Paobyoepbala  albifhms 824 

asslmilis 324 

flavifirons 824 

guttnralis 824 

Icteroides 824 

littayei 824 

melanara 824 

mflventris 824 

PachycepbolinsB 324 

Pachyrbampbns  intennedios 170 

major 218 

niger 179 

Bpodinms 179 

sarlnamns 179 

Padda  orysivora 825 

Pagodroma  nirea 832 

Pagopbiln  ebomea 221 

Palcemonetes  vulgaris 290,304 

Pabebmis  colamboides 326 

pntpnreas 826 

schisticeps 826 

torquatns 396 

Palamedea  comnta 196 

PalamedeidsD 196 

Palenqn^,  lastMede 457 

le  Bas-relief  de  la  Croix  de 458 

tablet 467 

Paleorhyncbus 433 

Pallocbiton 283 

lannginosQS 287 

PalmaoesB 811 

Palmer,  Dr.  E 113 

Palnmbus  torqnatns 328 

Panama,  die  grttber  von 455 

Panamensis,  Psendopristipoma 387 

Pandalas  leptoceros .299,304 

Pandion  balia^tas 317 

hallaetns  carolinensis 215 

PanopensSaft 298 

Panolims  intermptas 31 

Panums  biarmicns 321 

Panycblora  alicias 190 
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Panjchlora  stennra 190 

PanyptiUi  oayanensiB 190 

ParacoDodon 884 

Paradisea  apoda 3*24 

minor 824 

ParndiseidsB 824 

Parakeet,  Carolina 213 

Socorro 213 

ParalopididflB 41,2«G 

Paralepis  borealis 41 

coroBcans 41,266 

Pnralicbthya  macolosns 8,80,66 

Parapagums  piloaimanna 299, 804 

Pardalotus  affinis 824 

pnnctatiia 324 

Biriatna 824 

Pargo  Colorado 353,854 

prieto 854 

Paridfl) 821 

ParinsB 821 

Parmophoms 402 

Paroaria  oapitata 172 

Porophrya 315 

ischynnis  2,67,262,315 

laolepia 2,67 

vetulna 2,68,262 

Parra  gymnoatoma 219 

ParridiB 831 

Parrot,  thickbiUed 213 

Partridge,  spraoe 216 

Paras  ater 321 

atricapillna  occidentalia 208 

oinctna 20» 

cinerens 321 

leuootis 200 

mt^jor 321 

meridlonalifl 208 

minor 321 

T^rala  pitiaynmiinanlaris 208 

(pitiayama  nigrUora 209 

foMeridomeaticiiB 31^5 

itattaB 325 

moDtanna 325 

mflpectaad) 325 

Poaaercaloa  antbinua 211 

gnttntua 211 

princeps 211 

roetratas 211 

sandwicbenaia 211 

Paa^rella  iliaca  aobiatacoa 211 

Passcrina  parellina 212 

versicolor 212 

Pastor  roeeus 325 

Patelbi 403,405,406,407,413,414 

Pntellid® 404,406,413 

Patina 414 

Patinella 414 

Paulownia  imporialis 310 

Pauxigaleata 109 

Pavo  cristatas ; 329 

Pavonine 829 

Peale,  T.  R A 369 

P6cbePr<vtre 66,70,71 

Pecten  cardiom 293 

irradiana 801,306 


Pecten  tennicostatum 291 

tenuiooatatoa 301,306 

vitreaa 801 

Peciinodonta 409,412^413 

arcnta,  new  specie* 409 

Pedeaitbyia  griaeigena 332 

PedioBcetee  pbaaioneUns 217 

Peito ^ 419 

Pelagodroma  ftegata 832 

marina 208 

PelecanidflB U7,3SS 

PelecaainflB 333 

Pelecanoidea  nrlnatrix 332 

PelecanoidintB 332 

Pelecanna  crispns 30 

Javanicus 331 

mitratas 333 

moUnn U7 

onocrotalns 33) 

Pelidna  alpina 213 

alpinft  americana 218 

sabarqnata 21B 

Pelionetta  perspicillata Sn 

Pelodes  albiatriat* 833 

bybridA 331 

vitUto 331 

Penelope  boliviana IN 

criatata 1« 

greeyl "• 

JacncacA IW 

Jacupeba IN 

(x^brogoater IN 

pileata 1» 

mfiventria IN 

aolateri IN 

Penelopides  pauinl 82f 

Pennatnla  acoleata 303,  SIT? 

Perca lO 

fluviatilis  gibbcaa U 

gibboaa « 

nobilia 38j 

variabilia t.71,JM 

Percb 48l» 

bine M 

ireab-water 51 

litUo a 

red S8 

white «'» 

Percirtro ...'. 2© 

Percuoatola  fortia 1® 

fanebria 1® 

minor W5 

Peroopsisguttatoa — 127,  If* 

PerdicldflB »• 

Perdicina) v ^ 

Perdicnla  cambayenaia  (t> ^ 

Perdix  cineroa 5* 

Perez,  Miguel ^ 

Pericrocotna  cinerens ^ 

flammens ..••  ^ 

griscigularia ^ 

peregrinna ^ 

Periaorena  conadcnaia ^ 

infanatna ^ 

obscuma ^ 
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PeriMogloasa  carbonata 209 

tigiina 209 

Peristera  cyanopiB 199 

ffdofftoyi 199 

PeriwinUe 806 

small 305 

Pemu  apivonis 818 

Perophora  viridis 302 

Perrico 358 

PeicaBey 62 

Pwce  Vermiglia  57 

Petftoophora  cormscfliis 187 

mbrigulariA 187 

Petrel,  oahy 222 

a  sappoaed  new 337 

black 222 

black-capped 222 

Bulwer's 222 

Hornby's 222 

leaat 222 

white-bellied 222 

Petrochriidon  pyrrhonota 187 

Petroclncla  cyanea 822 

pandoa 322 

aolitaria 322 

Petrocydns  cacbinnana 322 

Petniica  );ondenovii 321 

leggi 321 

malticolor 321 

"multicolor" 321 

phcenicea 321 

piiailla.-l 321 

Petromyzon  astori 30 

tPetromyzon  borealia 159 

Petromyzon  brancbialis 267 

ciUatna 30 

tPetromyzon  FlaTialis 159 

Petromyzon  lampetra 267 

midua 30 

marinna 267 

tridentatns 30 

PetromyzontidfiB 30,261,287 

P<*tTonia  diadema 325 

Pcuciea  jBativalla 211 

awtiralis  illinoensis 211 

Arizona) 211 

carimlia 211 

caeaini 211 

notoBticta 172 

raficepa 211 

mflcfpa  boncardi 211 

Peucedramua  olivacena 209 

Pezoporinab 326 

Pezoporas  formoans 326 

Phacetloplenra 284 

Phsenicophainffi 327 

Phiniioophil  as  dominicenaia 171 

Phcolxma  seqoatorialia 187 

PfateomiB  obacura 824 

Phaethomia  bonrcieri 186 

episcopna 187 

guyi 186 

idaliae 186 

nigricintna 187 

pbUlppU 186 
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Phaethomis  pygmienB 187 

Phaeton  mbricaudaa 333 

PhaetontidiB 333 

Phalacrocoracidro 197 

Phalacrocorax  bougainvillei 197 

moxicanna 221 

perspicillatna 221 

PhalangiHtes  faaiformis 264 

Phalarope,  red 219 

Phalaropna  falicarlus 219 

Fhaleria  paittacnla 223 

Fhanerodon 310 

Phapitreron  leucotls 328 

Fhapa  chalcoptera 328 

elegans 828 

Pharomaoma  fnlgidaa 192 

heliactin 192 

pavoninus 192 

xantbogaBter 192 

PhascoloBoma  Goaldli 800, 305 

Phaaoolion  Strombi 300,305 

PbaBinnensB  (PhaBianinsB) 329 

PhaaianidaB 329 

PhaaianuB  c-olchicns 829 

torquatns 829 

versicolor 829 

Phaamoptynx  capensis 818 

Phegomis  mitchelli 202 

Pheacticas  chrysogaater 171 

crissalis 171 

nropygialis 171 

Phigys  Bolitarias 397 

Philocte  canagica 220 

Philacantha  nisoria 821 

PhUemon  lessoni 320 

Phillbert,  Prof.  Jos 466 

Philomaohns  pugnax 331 

Phllydor  amaurotis 182 

columbianns 182 

consobrinas 182 

erythrocercna 182 

erythronotna 182 

erythropterna 182 

fiiscipenDis 182 

panerythrus 182 

ruficandatns 182 

BtriaticoUis 182 

sabflaveBcena 182 

•  subfulvna 182 

Philypnas  lateralis 232 

Phloeocryptes  scLcenobfenua 180 

Pblogvenaa  erythroptera 328 

Inzonica 328 

Phlogophilns  hemileacnroB 189 

PhlogopsiB  erythroptera 185 

nigromacnlata 185 

trivittata 185 

PhlothruB  viridis 319 

Phcebetria  ftiliginosa 222 

Phcenicocichla  granatina 323 

PhoenicopteridiB 198,331 

PhoenicopteruB  andinus 198 

antiquornm 331 

glyphorhyncbas 108 

ruber 219 
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Phoenicothranpis  gnttaralis 199 

Phonena  senator 324 

Phonipaxa  famosa 172 

sena 212 

Photinla  glabra 800 

Japonica 809 

PhrygiloB  atrioeps 172 

erythronotns 172 

melanodenu 172 

ocnlaris 172 

piebeias 172 

Phylidonyris  anstralAsiana 820 

PhjUomyias  brevirostriB 178 

barmeisteri 176 

oinereioapilla 176 

platyrhynoha 176 

semiftiBca 176 

tnmbezana 176 

PLyllopnenste  bmnnea 821 

polyglotta 321 

gylvicoltrix 821 

Phyllomis  oyanopogon 322 

icterocephala 322 

JavenBis 822 

malabarica 822 

PbylloTDithinse 322 

PhylloBCopas  borealis 208 

Phytotoma  angastirostris 180 

Piaya  cayana  nigrierisaa 104 

Pic&sonrciiB  noirs 116 

atAtedort« 119 

grlsray6 99 

ray6  k  t6te  noir  de  St  Domlngae 117 

Tay6  de  la  Loaisiane 99 

ray6  deSt.  Bomingae 117 

ray6gai8 99 

sourcilnoir 116 

vari6  Temelle,  de  la  Jamaiqae Ill 

Picacaadata 824 

media 824 

nuttoUi 212 

Pid  albofasclati 95 

Picidw 108,191,327 

PiciOR) 327 

Picoides  arcticos 218 

crisaoleacus  (?) 327 

tridactylne 327 

tridactylns  amerioanas 218 

Picolaptes  albolineatofl 183 

faloinellus 183 

fhaolcapillns 183 

layardi 188 

pancticeps 188 

souleyeti 183 

squamatos 183 

Picraama  ailanthoidea 308 

Picmnnas  albo-Bqnamattu 191 

aurifrons 191 

oaatelnaadi 191 

cinnamomene 191 

cirrbatus 191 

lawrenoel 191 

lepidotns .^ 101 

leaoogaster 101 

micromegas 191 


P»g«^ 

Pionmmu  minntoa 101 

rufirentris 191 

sclateri 191 

aqnamatnlas 191 

Picas 95 

(!)  Picas  albilhms lU 

Picas  albifyons 9S.106 

uorifirons 9S,  102,101 

aareocaplUas 119 

anrocapillos 94,119 

capistratas 106 

carolinas 95,99,108^111,118 

chiysogenys 108 

dominicensis  Btriatos 117 

domlnicexisiB  striatos  minor 117 

dabias 106.109 

elegans 95^114 

erythrancben 99 

erytbropbtbalmns 106 

flavifhms 98 

gerini 94,95,118 

gratelonpensis 106 

griseos 98 

bofimanni 93^110 

bypopUas 96,113 

jamidcensis HI 

larvatos Ill 

mi^or 327 

omatns 101 

polygrammns 95 

qaeralas 213 

radidlatas 95,111 

Bcalaria  lacasanns 213 

striatas 95,117 

stricUandi 213 

sabelegans IM 

sabocalaris 116 

supercUiaris 96,111,115.118 

tricolor 90,101 

nropygialis 95 

Tarias  indicos 11? 

varinsjamaicensis Ill 

Tarius  medins Ill 

variasmediusjamaicensia HI 

rentrerabro 99 

zebar » 

Piczdbre  ji  Front  d'or 101 

idozanoendr6 ^.     113 

aoz  year  rouges 108 

4  ventre  sasgoin 103 

carolin 98 

ildgant Ill 

rayd  on  de  Saint-Domingne U* 

tricolor lOl 

Pic-Kdbre  saperciliare 116 

Piko, Col.  Nicholas...: ll» 

Plle-dweUlngs 455 

Pilidiom 407,412 

PUidinm  ftilvnm 411 

Pimelepterids W 

Pimelepteras  analogos 233 

bosci 229,230,233 

Intesoens,  new  species SS9 

Pimelometopon 1«> 

polcber.. 5 
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Pingnipes 164 

brasilianns 164 

Pinicol*  enucleator 825 

PhiiiB  denaiflora 311 

koraienaia 811 

parvlflora 311 

Thnnbargii 311 

Ploniia  corallinaa 106 

aordidna 196 

vlolAoeua 196 

Pionopaitta  melanotiB 196 

pyrrhopa 196 

Piimatea  plnmatiu 822 

Pipe-fish 69 

PipilecuJnbi 199 

Pipiloerythrophthalmnaalloni 211 

fuacua  albignla 212 

maGulatuB  arcticna 212 

maculatas  carmani 212 

maculatns  conaobrinaa 212 

macnlatoa  oregonua 212 

myataoalia 173 

Pipra  ciBrnleocapillA 178 

cornata 178 

Ikaciata 178 

flavlcoUia 178 

"galericnlata" 210 

heterocerca 178 

nattereri 178 

Tirescena 178 

Pipreola  anreipeotiu 179 

chlorolepidota 179 

elegana 179 

formoaa 179 

frontalla 179 

Inbomirakii 179 

melaaiol»ma 179 

aclaterl 179 

virldia 179 

PipridiD 178 

Pipridea  caataDeiventria ,...  100 

Pipritea  ohlorion 178 

chloria 178 

griaeicepa 178 

pileatna 178 

tachadil 178 

Pinia  ChiDenaia 309 

oommimia  [var.  ainenaia?] 809 

Pira,  Anthony 278 

Piaodontophla 346 

Pltangus  gabbi 177 

Pithys  lunulata 185 

melanoaticta 185 

Pitta  coronata 823 

moluccensia 323 

aimlllima 823 

strepitans 823 

Pittidse 823 

Pitylua  celsno 171 

Ailiginoaaa 171 

humeralia 171 

PlaceUodomua  aibilator 181 

atriaticepa 181 

Pluccllodromiia 385,886 

Plaoenticeraa  placenta 137 
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Plaoiphora 284,287 

PhKdphorella 284 

Phiciphoroidea 284,989 

Plaice 67 

Planexakaki 810 

Plangns  neogoBna 197 

Plaater  caata,  methoda  of  making  and  pre- 
serving       272 

Platalea  lencorodia 330 

PlataleidsD 198,330 

P]atanofl;j.  W 272 

Plateau,  M.  Felix 888 

Platibiaflavipea 830 

Platycercoa  adelaidn 326 

brownl(f) 326 

eximiua 326 

pallicepa 326 

pennanti 826 

Platygloaana  dispilns 231 

nicholai,  new  speciea 231 

semicinctoa 10,52,231 

Platyonichas  ocellatna 298 

Platypus  roflnas 23 

Platyrhina  exaaperata 313 

Platyrhinoidis  triaeriatna 34 

Platyrhynchas  flavigularia 175 

rostratoa 175 

aenex 176 

Platy  somatichthy  a  atomiaa 813, 316 

Platyateiracyanea 323 

Plectrophanea  nivalia 326 

Plectropterlne 331 

PlegadiaflBlcineUua 217,330 

Plenracromylon  lievia 313 

Pleurobranchia  tarda 801 

Pleorogrammna 315 

monopterygina 254, 268, 271 

Pleuronectea  aaper 242 

cioatricoaoa 241 

Franklinii 239,241,270 

ghicialis 241,270 

hippogloaana 242 

Pallaaii 2C2 

pinnifaaciatas 262 

qnadritnberculatna . .  241, 267, 270, 313 

atellatua 2,68,240,209,270 

PleuronectidflB 1,68,240.262 

Pleuronichthya 313,315 

ccenosus 2,68,262,313 

decnrrena 2,60 

verticalia 1,69,313 

Ploceidffi 825 

Plocein» 325 

Plocens  philippenaia 325 

PlotidflB 333 

Plotns  novfe-hoUandise  333 

Plover,  American  golden. .- 217 

belted  piping..... 218 

black-beUied 217 

golden 217 

UtUe-ringed 217 

Pacific  golden 217 

piping 218 

ringed 217 

Plnvianellcia  aociabilifl 201 
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Plnvinnna  ipgyptins 330 

Pochard,  red-crested 23 

Pocket-moaao,  yellow 475 

Podarginso 818 

Podftrgus  megacephalas 318 

strigoides 818 

Podicepedidas 202 

Podiccps  auetralU 332 

crifitatas 832 

holboUi 223 

PodicipidtB 832 

Podothecns 312 

aciponserinas 5, 62, 248, 271 

trispinosas 61,248,271 

Tulsas 62 

PcDcile  borealia 321 

cinctas 321 

lugiibris .• 321 

palastris 821 

PcDcllothranpU  ignicrisaa 169 

IgniveDtris 169 

lacrymosa 169 

molanogoDys 169 

Poey 427 

Pogonichthy  8  macrolcpidotna 16, 316 

Pogonorhyno^hlna; 327 

Pofionorbynchaa  dubins 327 

leucomelas 327 

torquatus 827 

Pogonotrlccns  oximiuB 176 

ophthAlmicuB 176 

Polioptila  califomica 2C8 

plumbea 208 

plumbelceps 165 

Poliomia  poliogenye 317 

PoUstotrema 30 

dombeyi 18,29 

Pollachioa  cbalcogtaminua 3, 66, 242, 269, 270  4C4 

Polophilua  macronms 828 

phaaianos 828 

Polumbeena  cenas 328 

Polnmbas  elpbinstonei 328 

Polj-plaolphora 283, 401 

Polypleotron  bicalcaratum 329 

Polysticta  atelleri 220 

Polytelis  barrabandi 826 

melanura 326 

Polytnma  lencorrhoas 190 

Polyzoa 302,306 

Pomacnntbodea 358 

Pomacanthus  arcuatns 358 

creBcentalls 338 

creacen talis,  new  species 358  , 

zonipectus 358  j 

Pomacentridffi 9,52,274 

Pomadasys 884,880 

a  key  to  the  tropical   Pacific 

American  species  of 383 

a  now  species  of,  from  Masatlan     383 

axillaris 387 

bilineatua 384,385 

Branicki 886 

ciesias 385 

csaias,  new  species 383 

cantharinas 888 
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Pomadasys  cholcens 387 

Davidson! 385 

dovii 384.386 

Purthii 232,384,385 

humilis ^ 

inomatus 388 

finomatas 274 

leuciscns 232,387 

macracanthus 38S 

nitldus 887 

nobilis 386 

paciflci 383,384,385 

panamensis 387 

virginicus 384,385 

Pomareanigra 823 

Pomatorhinns  erythrocnemis 822 

mnsioas 322 

Pomatorhynchus  cucullatns 321 

Pomatostomus  temporalis 322 

Pomotis  breviceps 89 

fliUax 83 

inscriptus 89 

nitidus 83 

notatns 93 

pollidas » 

popeii 89 

(>angninolentii8 89 

speciosns 93 

Pomoxys 87 

annularis 87 

sparoides 87 

Pompano 46,76 

Pontophilufl  brevirostris 299 

Poospiza  bonapartel 172 

caesar 172 

cinerea 172 

hj'pochondriaca 172 

melanoleuca 172 

omata 172 

torqnata 172 

Popelaria  laetitifD 1* 

Porcupine,  Canada,  in  Maryland 161 

Porichthy  s  porosissimns 5, 65, 263, 274 

Porifera 803,307 

Porocottns  qiiadritllis »* 

tentacolatns 264 

Poronotns -,....     429 

Porphyrio  indicns 331 

mclanotas 3^1 

veterum 331 

Yitiensis 331 

Porplyrioninn 331 

Porphyrospiza  cyonclla 172 

Porter,  Joseph  Y 121,12 

Porto  Rico,  a  now  owl  ftom W* 

Porzana  albicollis SCO 

albignUris 201 

castaneicops 2^1 

cayenncnsls 2W 

cinerea 201 

concolor 200 

erytbrops 301 

flaviventrls »1 

hauxwelli 2^1 

Jamaicensis 219 
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Porzana  JamaicenBis  cotamicalna 219 

leacopyrrba 120 

levraudi 200 

maruetta 219,381 

xnelanophsea 201 

notata 201 

DovflB-hollandiSD   831 

soveboracensia 219 

cenopii 201 

apUonota 201 

PotamiUa  reniformis 800 

Potnroocottas  Bendirel 27 

Potato,  sea 806 

Pottery,  Indian 455 

Powell  (PoweD.Satonel 427 

Powell,  J.  W 458 

Pratincolarubetia 821 

rubicola 321 

torqnata. 821 

Prawn,  common 804 

deep*water 304 

Prhnnoa  reseda 307 

Priocella  antorctica 832 

melnnnms 223 

tennlroatris 222 

Prioflnaa  antarcticna 202 

Prion  vittatna 202 

Prionotua  st^phanophrya 02 

Priacocblton 281,283 

conadenala 281 

Priatigaater  dovii 340 

Intipinnla 338 

lutipinnia,  now  apeciea 840 

macropa 840 

PriatipomA 386 

axillare 387 

bilineatum 385 

branickli 386 

brevipinne 274,388 

cantbarinam 3H8 

cbalcearo 387 

davidaonl 12,47,385 

dovll 386 

fiirtbi 385 

hnmile oM 

kneri 887 

lenciscns 387 

macracanthum 866 

melaoopterum 385 

nitidnm 887 

TPriatipoma  ootatum 386 

Priatipoma  panamense 387 

Priatipomatidffi 12,47 

Pristocantbama 387 

Proboteum 281,282,2P3 

Procellaria  nereis .• 332 

pelapica 337 

tethya 202 

pTOceUaridiB 332 

ProcellariidiB 202 

Procellarine 832 

ProcelloHtema  cinerea 333 

Proctopus  nigricoUis 332 

Pro/sue  Bubis  cryptoleuca 210 

Pit)lalilu8 104 
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Prolatilnsjugnlaria : 164 

PromeropidfB 810 

Promeroplnse 310 

Promerops  cafer 819 

Fropaaser  roaena 325 

Propilidiam 402 

Proatbemadera  novaB-seelondiiB 320 

Proteobrancbiata 409,412 

Protozoa 303.307 

Prunus  Japonioa 309 

Mume 300 

Peraica 809 

paeudo-ooraana 300 

88iori(?) 300 

sabhirtella  (1) 800 

Paaltripams melanotia ...  20M 

Psepbotna  hfiematonotas 3^6 

malticolor 326 

pnlcberrimns 326 

xantborrbous 826 

Psetticb  tby  a  melanoatictna 2, 67, 464 

PseudaStna  bonelli 317 

Paeudogrypbna  califomianna 216 

Psendqfolis  modeatua 10, 225 

Psendol  aacinia  1  nacinioidea •w 321 

Paendoprion  tartar 202,332 

Paeudopriatipoma 380 

Paeudoacaraa 857 

Pailopogon  pyrolopbaa 3'i7 

Pailorbampbua  guttatoa 184 

Pailorbinua  cyaoogenya 1'4 

morio 212 

PaittacidiB i...l94,3V0 

Paittacinie : 327 

Palttaoola  aclateri 196 

Paittinas  incertaa 827 

Paittirostra  psittacea 320 

Paittoapiza  elegans 171 

Paopliia  crepitans 201 

leuooptera 201 

napenais 2U1 

obacura 201 

ocbroptera 201 

viridia 201 

PaopbiidsB 201 

Paopbodea  crepitana 322 

Paycbrolatea  parndoxua 61, 239, 256, 271 

Paychrolutldro 255 

PtArmigan,  rock 217 

wbito-tailed 217 

Pteria  (Oxytoma)  ereota 139 

Ptemiatea  afer 829 

nudlcolMa 329 

Pterooarya  rboifolia 811 

Pterocbiton 281,283 

ebnronicaa 281 

gemmatna 281 

leglacua 281 

Sandbergianns  (7) 281 

?T  Pterocbiton  Slnaeanua 281 

Pterocbiton  Tbomondienaia 281 

Pteroclea  arenariua 3C8 

Pteroclidaj 828 

Pteroclinae 828 

Pteroclunia  nlcbata 828 
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Fterocnemis  darwini 203 

Pterocorax  torqaatuB 824 

Pterodroma  macropteTa 332 

Pteroglossus  azane 194 

beanhamaisi 194 

Pterogloasas  erythropygius 194 

inscriptna 194 

starmi 194 

wiedi 194 

Pteroplatea  mannorata 17,35 

Pteroptochid® 186 

PtUichthys,  new  fjrenaB 157 

Goorlei 280,268,272 

Goodei,  new  speoiea 157 

Ptilinopus  ewingi 328 

fksciatua 828 

greyl 328 

peroneii  « 328 

BWaiDSoiii 328 

Ptilocheiras  pingnis 290,305 

PtilochlorU  buckleyi 179 

sqaamata 179 

Ptilocolpha  grisoopeotns 828 

PtUogonatldaj 165 

PtilonorhyDcbine 323 

PtilonorhynchuB  holoaericeus 323 

Ptilornis  paiadisea 319 

Ptiloisclera.  versicolor 327 

Ptilotis  anricomis 820 

chryaops 320 

fuaca 820 

leacotU .• 320 

lewinli 320 

penicillata 320 

Ptochoptera  iolieua 188 

Ptychochilua  grandia 73 

harfordi 15,73 

harfordi,  new  apeoies 72 

lacias 73 

oregonensis « .15*  72, 73 

rapax 73 

vorax 73 

Ptychochromia 315 

Ptycorhamphns  aleaticuB 223 

Ptynx  fiilvescena 318 

nralenBe. 818 

Ptyonoprogne  rapestria 319 

Pucraaia  macrolopha 329 

xanthospila 829 

Pafferahark 31 

Puffin,  common....... 223 

ihorn-billed 223 

Urge-biUed £23 

PnfflnuB  anglonim : 222 

aasiniiliB 832 

Creatopna 222 

eleKanB..«... 202 

gavia 222 

griaena 222 

kuhli 222 

nativitatuB 332 

tenebroBUB 202 

tenniroBtriB 222 

Pnlmonata 405 

Pumpelly 133 


PnnctnreUa 405 

Purple 305 

Purpura  lapilluB 300,306 

PnrpuroicepbaluB  apuriua CS6 

Putnam,  F.W 292, 2» 

Pycnonotid» 38 

Pycnonotinse 322 

PycnonotuB  barbatuB 33! 

bmnneuB 39 

capensis 3S2 

PygosoeliB  antipoda 3S 

papna 332 

PygosteuB  occidentalia US 

Pyranga  flBBtiva  oooperi 210 

erythrocephala 16) 

hepatioa 210 

Toeeigularia 10 

PyrglBoma  kieneri 173 

PyrifuBUB  BubtnrrituB 137 

Pyriglena  atra 185 

picea IW 

Berva 1» 

PyrodeniB  orenocenaia m 

PyropsiB  bairdl 137 

Pyrotrogou  ardena 318 

Porrbocheira  morio 325 

Pyrrbocoma  ruAcepa I'O 

Pyrrhoooracine 32* 

Pyrrhocorax  alpinna 334 

Pyrrbula  caaBini 210 

cocciuea 32S 

rubicilla 385 

PyrrbnliniB 8S5 

PyrrbulopaiB  atrognlaria 331 

byBginuB 3S( 

peraonatuB 39f 

Bplendens 3!l 

tabuenaia 32* 

Quabog «• 

Quail,  Florida 2" 

mountain 217 

,  plumed 217 

Bcaled 317 

Texan 31' 

Qnan-neabo 318 

Quarlacb *• 

Queeu'dsb ** 

Qnei-cuB  acuta 311 

cuapidata 311 

dentata 311 

glabra 311 

glandulifei* 311 

glauca 311 

aerrata 311 

Qnerqnedula  andium 19^ 

circia 332 

disoors 230 

ox>*ptera 1* 

puna 103 

torqnata 106 

Tersioolor 108 

Quinnat  Salmon  ■ ^ 

Qniacalua  purpureua  aglnuB 312 

aaBimilia l" 
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Qniacalns  Ingnbris 178 

sabAlftris 178 

R. 

Badiolftted  Woodpecker Ill 

Radsia 284 

BafcadAle,G.H 105 

Baia 78 

batia 239,261,272 

binocolata 17,34,85,73,74,260.272,474 

cooperi 17,85,74 

fullonica 266 

inoniAta 17,84,74 

inornata,  note  on 78 

inomata  sabsp.  inermlB 17 

inornata  var.  inormla 84,74 

mnoosa 266 

parmifera 261,268,272 

parmifera,  new  upecies 157 

rhina 17,34.266,316 

stellolata 17.34,314 

Rale 84.35 

RaiidsD 17,34,260,266 

Rail,  California  clapper 219 

farallone 219 

littie  black 219 

little  yellow 219 

Loaisiana  dapper 219 

Virginia 219 

Rainbowtroat 88 

RaUidae 200,381 

Rallina  faaciata 331 

fnsca 831 

minahaaa(?) 831 

nibiginosa  (f ) 381 

RalliniB 331 

Rallas  antarcticos 200 

aqnaticns 831 

indlcus 881 

Rallaa  longirostris  sataratos 219 

macnlatas 20O 

nigricans 200 

obaoletna 219 

Benlplnnibooe • 200 

Tirginianna 219 

Rampbiouloii  Jamba 828 

Rampbocoelna  chrysonotas 169 

ephlplalia 160 

l^ropygialis 169 

Ramphoccenns  cinerei  ventris 184 

melanurus 184 

Ramphomicron  donude 189 

mfioepa 189 

RaacaL 39 

Raaciera 67 

Raishcr 57 

Rat-flah 36 

Rathbun,  Ricbatd 298,  304,  408 

Ran,  Cbarlea 457 

anthropological    publications 

of 455 

Raven,  white-necked 212 

Ray 34,35 

Recurrirostra  americana 219 

andina 202 
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Reoonoiostra  avocetta 881 

nibricollis 831 

RecnrvirostridiB 202 

Recarvirostrine 831 

Red-bellied  woodpecker Oq 

Red-fish 39, 51, 81, 82. 83, 84.  f  5 

Red-head *. 22 

RedPeroh 52 

Redpoll,  greater 210 

mealy 210 

Red  Rock  Cod 57 

RedRoncador 40 

Redstart,  red-bellied 209 

Red-tail,  Saint  Lacos ...^..  215 

Socorro 215 

western 215 

Regerhinus  megarhynchas 197 

Reguloides  pr  oregnlas 821 

sapcrciliosus 821 

RegnlnscrLstatus 821 

cnvieri 208 

•     ignicapillas 321 

obsGoras 208. 

Reina 56* 

Reinwardtipicns  yalidns 827 

Reisig,  W 272 

Remorajacoboea 44 

Renilla  reniformis 303 

Retinospora  obtnsa 311 

piMfera 311 

squarrosa 311 

RhabdocolioH  striatos 3'J6 

Rhacochilos  toxotes 11,30,49 

RhamneiB 809 

Rbamphastidffi '. 194 

Rhamphastoe  citreol»mus 194 

cnlminatos 194 

Inca 194 

osculans 194 

Rhamphococcyx  curvirostris 327 

Rhamphocottns  Richardsoni 252, 271 

Rhea  macrorhyncha 2o3 

RheidsB 203 

RhinobatidfB 17,34 

Rhinobatns  prodnctns 17,34 

triseriatus 17 

Rhinocrypta  ftisca  186 

lanccolata 186 

Rhinoplax  scntatas 326 

Rhinoptera  vespertilio 85 

Rhinortha  chlorophiea 327 

Rhinotriacis  henlei 18,31 

(Pleuracromylon)  hevis 31 

Rbipidoglossa , 401,405,407 

Rhipidora  albiscapa 323 

bulged 823 

caledonica 823 

caniceps 823 

flabellifera 823 

nebulosa 823 

ruflfVons 823 

Tcrreaaxi 323 

Rhizopoda 303,807 

Rhodod>te9  diaidi 827 

siunatnmas 827 
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Bhodopis  atacamensU 188 

vesper 188 

Bhodostethia  rosea 221 

Khus  semixUata 809 

Buccedanea 309 

vemicifera 309 

Ilhyaoophila8f;lareola..J 381 

oohropos 219 

soUtariua 219 

Hhynchffia  auBtralis 831 

bengalensis 331 

capensia 331 

Shynchocy das  fulvipectus 1 77 

megacephalus 177 

olivacens 177 

peruvianuB 177 

viridiceps 177 

Hhsmcliofalco  ftiBco-caerulescenB 215 

Bh>^chopsitta  pachy  rhyncha 194, 213 

Bhynchotos  maoulicollis 203 

Kidgway.  Robert. . .  22, 25, 93, 165, 207, 317, 333, 337, 

366, 37H,  414 

^Riohel,  lahU 451 

*Bobalo 463 

Roballto 463 

Robin,  SaintLucaa 207 

Rook  Bass 46,47 

Cod 46,68 

red 57 

Rock.fish -. 57,58 

black 56 

grass 58 

green 56 

RockSole 68 

Trout t 64 

RoUulinBB 829 

Rollulus  ronlrodl 320 

Romer,  Prof.  F.  P.,  on  prehistoric  antiqui- 
ties of  Hungary 457 

Roneador - 49,313 

black. 49 

little 49 

red 49 

stoamsi 11,49 

yellow-finned ' 48, 278 

yellow-tail 48 

Ronchil 52 

Rosacese 309 

( ! )  Ilostrhamus  leucopygus 197 

Rostrbamus  sociabilis  plombeus 215 

( f )  Rostrhamus  ta^niurus 197 

Rotbrock,  Dr.  J.  T 147 

Rotlera  Japonica 310 

-       '  •       ^ '                                 216 

35 

219 

196 

308 

321 

821 

321 

224 

450 

474 
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Sadina 37 

Sagartia  abyssicola 303 

Sagitta  elegana 300,305 

Sagra 427 

Sail-fish 426.433 

Brazilian 426 

descriptive  notes  on  the  American . .   42S 

Salarias  cliioBtictus 338 

chiostictas,  new  species 383 

Salicine® 311 

Salix  Biirgeriana  (?) 311 

Salmobairdi 38 

oallarins 88 

campbelli 38 

clarki... 14, 8J 

dupeoidcs 250 

?  Salmo  cnnlus ^7 

Salmocurilus 288 

gairdneri 14,  38,  39,  87,  258.  270,  272,  392 

irideus 14,38,  87,  258,  268,  270,272 

Japonenaia 288 

kennerlyi 81,84 

lagocephalua 288 

IflBvigatns 283 

leucomsenia ^ 286 

lordl 38 

lycaodon 260 

oUdus 250 

orientalis 266 

proteuB 206 

purpuratus 14,  39,  85,  87,  258,  270,  272 

snbsp.  henshawi 14 

var.Bouvieri i* 

quinnat 14,61 

sanguinolcntus 288 

spcctabilis 38 

tbymallus 288 

tmncatns 38 

tudes 38 

Salmon,  Black 38 

Chinnook 39,84,85,391 

Coho 39 

Columbia  River S9 

dog 40,301,392 

Frazer's  River 39 

Haddo 40 

Holift 40 

Hone 40 

kelp , 47 

King 39 

Quinnat 39 

Sacramento 30 

silver 39.81 

spotted  fall 392 

Spring 88 

white 39,48 

Winter 89 

Salmon  Killer * 

trout 38.38,85 

Salmonidffi 14,88,257,266,314 

of  the  Upper  Columbia,  notes  on .       81 

Salpa 60.61,302 

Caboti 302.308 

Saltator  cffirulescens -'^1 

maxillosuB --. ^^^ 
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Saltator  orenooonsis 171 

mflventris 171 

Baperoiliaris 171 

SalUtricnla  multicolor 172 

SalvelinoB  mnfma.l4, 38, 8e»  87. 267, 268, 270. 272, 473 

t  Salvelinus  malma 266 

Salvin,  Mr 105,108,415 

Sambttons  racemosa 310 

SandBng 304 

Sond^dollar 807 

Sand  Flea 806 

Flea,  large 305 

Lance 44 

Lant 44 

Sanderling 218 

Sandpiper,  Baird'a 218 

Bonaparto*8 218 

bafl-brea»tod 210 

Cooper's 218 

curlew 218 

green 210 

least 218 

pectoral 218 

re<l-backed 218 

sharp-tailed 218 

•oUtory 210 

sUlt 218 

Sandwich  Islands,  a  now  fly-catcher  and 

petrelfrom 337 

Sapindacero 300 

Sapindus  Mucorosai 309 

Sapphocaroli 188 

pbaon  188 

sparganura 188 

Sarcidiomis  melanonota 108 

Sarciopboras  pectoralis 3oO 

Sazcorhaiupbus  fequatorialis 107 

Sarda  chUensis 12,45 

Sardina 342 

Sardine 87 

Sargo 47 

Sarkidiomls  melanonota 331 

San»,  G.  O 411,412 

Sartorioa,  C 107 

Sattors,  DnimMivior 80 

Sanloproota  motacilloldes 323 

tricolor 323 

Banropatis  chloris 310 

sancta 319 

Tagans.......... 319 

▼itiensis 819 

Sanvage,  H 402 

Savage,  Dr 444 

Sawkwey 39 

Saxicola  albicoUis 321 

lencomela 321 

oenanthe 208.321 

stapaaina 321 

SaxicoliniB 321 

Saxilaada  calandra 326 

Say 444 

Sayomis  latirostris 175 

Scaphander  panoto-atriatoa 801 

Scapharca  transversa 301 

Scaphites  oonxadi 137 


Page. 

Scams  chloTodon 357 

pertloo 338 

perrico,  new  species S;>7 

Scelopoma 303 

Schem,  Profl  Alexander  J 450 

Sohlffomis  mi^r 170 

mfift 179 

SchLstespersonatoa 189 

Schott,A 113 

Sohiaaater  fragilia 302 

Schlzochiton 284 

Schizoidea 284,289 

Schizoplax 283 

Schizopoda .•...290.305 

Schizorhis  crlstata 326 

SchcBnicloa  ciuclas 331 

Sciiena  alata,  new  si>ecies 232 

armata 357 

chrysolenoa 232 

icistia 338,357 

icistia,  new  species 356 

SciainidaB : 11,48,274 

Sderrochiton 284,287 

Sdcroptera  africana  (?)  ..: 329 

Sdemrus  albigularis 180 

olivascens 180 

nmbretta 180 

Scollop,  common 306 

smooth 306 

ScolopacideB 202,330 

ScolopacineB 331 

Scolopax  rasticola *. 218,331 

saturata 331 

Scomber  asceiisionis 227, 228 

dekayi 45 

diego 45 

gladius 423,424,426 

pnoumatophoms 45 

scombras 44 

ScomberesocidflB 13,42 

Scombercsox  brevirostris 43 

Scomberomonis  concolor 13,45 

Scombresox  brevirostris 13 

Scombrids 12,44 

ScopelidiB 13,42,265 

Scops  aslo 214 

asio  florldanns * 214 

nsio  kennicotti 214 

asiomaocalll 214 

asio  maxwelliro 214 

brasilianas  atricapillns 106 

braailianns  nstos 196 

tlammeolus 214 

nudipes 196 

sonia 318 

trichopsis • 818 

sorca 214 

Scorpiena 161 

gnttata 6,59,278 

Scorpfenichthys 60 

marmoratus 6, 60, 264 

8corpa)nidiB 6, 55, 252, 264 

Scorpene 50 

Scorpion 60 

little 50 
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Scorpis,  californiensiB 12,47 

Scoter,  American *  221 

American  velvet 221 

velvet 221 

ScTophularinefe 810 

Sculpin fi9,60,61 

stone 60 

Scorria 413 

ScuteUa 409 

crenulata 400,410 

Scntellina 409,410,413 

femiginca 409 

Scatus 402 

Scylllidaj 18,31 

Scj-mnldea 33,267 

Scytalina 315 

cerdale 8,65,262,315 

Soytalopus  fusooldes 186 

senilis 186 

spelanciB. . /. 186 

sylvcstris 186 

Soythrops  novie-liollandiiB 328 

Sea  Bass 48 

black ; 47 

'White 48 

Sea-cucamber 800 

Sea-egg,  screen 306 

Sea-feather,  spring 807 

Sea-horse.. 60 

Sea-pe«cb,  stemmed 306 

Sea-potato 806 

Sea-rose,  warty 807 

Sea  Trout 48,54,55 

Sea-urchin,  common 306 

purple 807 

Sobastes 70 

fasciatns 316 

melanops 70 

taczanowskii 315 

variabilis 70 

Sebastichthys 66.58.814,315 

atrovirens 8,56,68,816 

auriculains 7,58,265 

camatus 7,58,314 

caurinus 7, 58, 252, 270, 271, 472 

chlorostictus 7,57,816 

chrysomelas 7,58 

cillatns 8, 71, 72, 252. 287, 271 

constelhitus 8,57,316 

elongatus 8,5g 

entoroelas 8,56,72,314 

fasciolaris 316 

flavidns 8,55,56,58,72 

maliger. . .  7, 58, 252, 269, 271, 816, 472 

melanops 8, 56, 70,  71, 252, 269 

271, 472 

mlniatos 8,30,67,814 

mystinus 8, 30, 56, 58. 70, 71, 265 

my stinus,  new  species 70 

nebulosus 7, 56, 58, 265 

nigrocinctas 7, 59, 264 

ovalis 8,56,78 

piuniger 8,30,57,58,265 

pioriger 8.56,316 

rastrelllger 7,58,816 


^ge. 

Sebastichthys  rhodoohloris 7,57,814 

rosaceous 8,57 

ruber  .  .8, 57, 68, 239, 252. 200, 271, 473 

rubrivinctns 7,57,S16 

serriceps 7,50.318 

simtilans 70,71 

vexillaris 7,56,816 

Sebastodes  auricnlatus 279 

melanops 79 

pauclspinis 8,55,464,473 

serriceps 279 

Sebastosomus  melanops 70 

simulans 70,71 

Seedeater,  black-faoed 213 

Morelets' 212 

Seisura  inqnieta 823 

Selasphoms  alleni 213 

fiorcsii 388 

torridus 188 

Selenidera  gouldi 194 

nattereri 194 

reinwardU 19* 

Semper,  Herr 2S4 

Seniper's  dry  preparations 224 

Senorita 38 

Sericomis  frontalis 321 

Sericulus  melinus 323 

Seriola  lalandi 12,46 

masatlana 46 

Seriphuspolitus 12.48 

SerpentariidsB 318 

Serpenturius  reptilivoms 318 

Serpent-star,  Sara' 307 

variegated 307 

Serpophagaalbogrisea 176 

parvirostris 176 

p<BciIocerca 176 

snbflava 176 

SerronidflB 12,46 

Serranus  calopteryz S38 

■    calopteryx,  new  species 350 

clathratns 12.47 

erythrogaster 125 

maculofaaoiatus 12,46 

nebulifer 12, 47,  :?78 

nigritJs 125 

radialis 274 

scriba 850 

Serresius  forsteri 328 

Sertnlarella  tricuspidata 303 

Sertularia  cnpressina 903 

pumila 303 

Setophaga  albifrons \SI 

brunneiceps 167 

castaneooapilla 167 

chrysops 167 

flaveola 167 

melanocephala 167 

miniata 2« 

ruflcoronata 167 

Shark,  Bay 82 

blue S3 

hammer-head 83 

man-eater 83 

ou sa 
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Shark,  white 82 

Sharpe,Mr 3G0 

Mr.B.B 888 

Shearwater,  black-tailed 222 

black-Tented 222 

dnereous 222 

dark.bodied 222 

manx 222 

pink-footed 222 

slender-billed 222 

Sfaoldmke,  American 221 

Shell-deposits,  artificial 455 

artificial,  in  New  Jersey. ...  455 

Shell,  lamp 806 

Shell  moonds  of  New  Brunswick 202 

of  New  England 202 

Shiner 61 

Shiners 83 

Shodayn,  Narita 451 

Shodiro,  Kouishl 449 

Shorel-noaed  Shark 30,34 

Shrike,  great  northern 210 

large-billed 210 

Shrimp,  brine 305 

common 804 

surface 305 

Sbnfeldt,  Dr.  R.  W 892 

Siberia,  descriptions  of  new  ^hes  from  ....  144 

Sibilatrix  sylvicola 821 

Siboma  craasicauda 15 

SierriU 459 

Sipsbee 407 

Silicea 303,307 

Silurida 16 

Silver  implements  of  North  American  In- 
dians   455 

Silver  salmon 81,81 

Silver-shell 3O9 

Silver-side 301 

SimambefB 308 

Simorhynchns  cristatellns 223 

pygmnns 223 

Simpson,  (Tosiah 292 

Singing-fish 65 

Siphagonus  barbatus 248,271 

Siphostoma  califomiense 1,69 

leptorhyncbus 1,69 

punctipinne 60 

Siredon 121 

lichenoides 120 

lichenoides,  observations  on 120 

mexicanos 121 

Slrjstes  albocinereus 177 

albogrisens 177 

sibilator 177 

Sittaciesia 320 

syriaca 320 

Sittasomns  sticto1«?mns 182 

Sittella  chrysoptera 320 

pUeata 820 

SittiniB 320 

Sinras  nsevius  notabilis 209 

Skate 34,36 

Skeponopodus 427 

gnebucu 424,427 
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Skeponopodna  typos 417,427 

Skcwitz 39 

Skipjack 45 

Slocnm,  Lieut.  (T.  A 290 

Smaragdochrj'sis  irideacens 188 

Smelt 41 

common 44 

little 43 

petite 43 

surf 40 

surf,  method  of  taking,  by  Qolllehate 

Indians 313 

Smith,  Charles  J 39,  391 

Prof.  S.  I a» 

Kosa 19,140 

SilasB 391 

Snail,  salt-marsh 306 

Snake,  glass 392 

Snapper,  alligator 445 

Snipe,  English 218 

gray 218 

red-bellied 218 

red-breaated 218 

robin 218 

Wilson's 218 

Snow-bird,  Guadalupe 211 

mexican 211 

pink-slded 211 

red-backed 211 

white-winged 211 

Soglla 67 

Sole 67,68 

iwjk 68 

Solcmyabilix 137,189 

Solenoconcha 301,306 

Solitaire,  Townsend's 208 

Somateria  molliasima 220 

moUissima  dressed 221 

spectabilis 221 

Somniosus  microcephalus. .  83, 267, 268, 209, 272, 317 

SophoraJaponica(f) 300 

South  American  birds  not  in  the  XT.  S.  Na- 

tionalMuseum 165 

Spanish  Hag 67 

Sparada 61 

Sparide 47 

Sparrow,  Arizona 211 

Bell's 211 

black-chinned 211 

Bouoard's 211 

Califomian  song 211 

Cassin's 211 

Gambel's  white-crowned 211 

Harris's 211 

Henslow's 211 

Ipswich 211 

large-billed 211 

'   Leoonte*s 211 

oak-woods 211 

mfous-crowned 211 

rufouS'Winged 211 

SaiDtLucas 211 

Sandwich  Sound 211 

slate-colored 211 

sooty  song 211 
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Sparrow,  Texas 211 

titlark 211 

Spanis  brachysomuB 277, 816 

Tirginicaa 885 

Spatherodia  melanorhy ncba 330 

Spatula  rhynchotis 332 

Spear-flsh 433 

American 420 

Meditenanean 433 

Speoty to  cimicalaria  florldaua 214 

cunicnlaria  gaadclonpensis 196 

SpermestiDse 825 

Spermophila  bicolor 171 

enleri 172 

Itneata 171 

moreletli 212 

,Digro-rafa 171 

ol)acura 171 

ocollata 171 

pileata 171 

simplex 171 

SpermophilinsB 326 

Sphecophobns  angolensis 319 

Spbecotberes  flavirentris 323 

maxillaris 323 

Spheniscid® 202,382 

Spheniscas  mendiculas 202 

Spbencoacus  africanus 820 

ponctatus 320 

Sphyrsena 46 

argentca 13,44 

SpbynBnidJB 13,41 

Sphyrapicas  varius  raber 213 

Sphyma  zygaena 32 

Spbymidffi 32 

Spilo^ux  boobook 318 

novee-zealandi® 318 

Spilomis  bolospUus 317 

Spl.uacidi© 18,33,261 

Spindalis  zona 169 

Spinarola 33 

Splpola  <;ervinu8 322 

pratenais 822 

Spirorbia  dickhauti 188 

Spixa  townsendi 212 

Spizaetus  isidorei 197 

SpizeUa  atrignlaris 211 

pinetorum 172 

Spiziapteryx  circamcinctos 197 

Spodiomis  Jardinei 172 

Sponge,  boring 307 

finger 307 

Spongiocbiton 283 

Spongiochiton  prodnctns 286 

Spoonbill,  roseate 217 

Sprat 37,49 

Spratclloides  bryoporua 239, 260, 268, 272 

Spreo  bicolor 325 

Squalius  allciae 15,19 

atrarius 15 

copcl 15 

cruorcus 15 

gibbosQs 15 

montanus 15 

15 


Page. 

SqnaliQs  tffinia 15 

Sqnalus  acanthias 18,33.281,269,272,474 

caxcharias 267 

Sqnat 33 

Squatarola  helvetica 217 

Squatina  angelos 17.33 

SqnatinidiB ^ 17.» 

Sqnaw,  old 220 

Squid 303 

Stahl,  Dr 204 

Star,  feather 307 

velvet 307 

Star-fiah,  green 307 

Starling 55 

European 212 

Stamoenas  cyanocephola 216 

St.  Christopher,  a  new  subspecies  of  Loxi- 

gillafrom 2M 

Steatomis  caripenaia 191 

Stectophix 2B4 

porrecta 2S8 

Steel-backs 81 

Steel-head 38.382 

Stegnolsma  montagnii 199 

Steganoplcnra  cast'uiotis.... 325 

guttata 323 

Steganura  adds 188 

ci88iur%, 188 

peruana 188 

aolstitialU 188 

Steindachner,  Dr.  Fianz 143. 278, 314, 315, 431 

St«inperiode,  die  dnrchbohrten  Ger&the  der.  456 
Steinwerkzeug,  ueber  ein  in  DeutachUmd 

gef undenes 457 

Stein werkzeuge,  nordamerikaniache 456 

Steinzeit 456 

Stejneger,  Loonhard 371 

St^nodna  Mackenzii 266 

Stenoplax 283 

Stenopsla  lequicaudata 191 

cayennenaia IBl 

rufloervix 191 

Stenomdaia 2B3 

Stephanaatcriaa  albula 302 

Stephanibyx  meltinoptems 330 

Steroorarins  crepidatus 22) 

paraaiticua 223 

pomatorhinua 222 

Stereochiton 283,288 

Stereolepia  gigas 47 

Sterna  aleutica 221 

anicstheta 221 

cantiaca  acufiavida 221 

caapia 221 

dougalli 221 

elcgans 221 

euiygnatha 202 

exilia 203 

ftontalla 833 

fuliginoaa 221 

longipennia 333 

regia 221 

trudeaui 2^ 

Stemaapia  foaaor ^^ 

Stemimc 333 
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Stemoclyta  ejaneipectos 187 

Sternnla  minuta 333 

Sterparola  ciserea 321 

carmca 321 

StevcM,  E.  T 455 

SUcbeidiB 146,  244,  262 

Sticbaeopsia  nana 262 

Stkbsua 146 

enneagrammns , 262 

hexagrammua '. 262 

pnnctatns 140,  244,  268,  260.  271 

(t)Kothrockii 146,  244.  271 

Rothrockli,  new  species 146 

StkUeback 60 

Siictocarbo  panctatns 883 

Stictonetta  nasvosa 332 

Stictopelcia  caneata 828 

Stictoptera  bichenorl 325 

Stigmatara  flavo-cinerea 176 

Statia  grallaria 830 

Sdngaree 85 

StlniSer 76 

Sting  Ray 36 

Stipltama  mnlacbnms 820 

Stizodtedinm  Titreum 265 

8Uzostethiuin.TitTOtun 127, 128 

Stolephoras 330 

brownl 840,341 

oompressns 14,37 

cnrtus 338,  342,  348 

ilelicatissimns 14,  33 

exigUQS 838 

ezignns,  new  species 342 

ischnnus 338,  344 

iscbnnus,  new  species 340 

lucidns 338 

lacidus,  new  species 341 

mocrnlepidotns 276,  270 

miarchas 338 

miarcbus,  new  species. 344 

opcrcularia,  new  species 275 

ringens 14,  38,  266 

8'olicEka,  Dr 138 

Stone  age,  remarlcson 455 

age,  tbe,]nEaropo 457 

drilling  in,  witbont  metal 455 

implements,  19  ortb  American 456 

Scnlpin 60 

Stone-drilling,  aboriginal 458 

Stoporala  albicandata 323 

Straucb 451 

Strepera  anapboncnsis 321 

graculina 824 

Streperina» 824 

StrepsUas  interpres 217 

melanocephala 217 

Streptochiton 288 

Streptopbelia  huroilis 828 

risoria. 828 

semitorqnata 328 

StrigiceiM  cjaneus 318 

cinerens 318 

Strigidae 106,818 

StrijdDOB 318 

pi» 327 


Pa«e. 

Strigops  babroptilus 327 

Striz  occipitrina 809 

segolius 370 

arctica 360 

braobiotns 370 

braobj-otus 360 

bracbynra 870 

caspia 370 

delicatula 318 

flammea 818 

bylopliilnm 106 

lulu 318 

nebulosa 214 

nebulosa  allcni 214 

ocoidentalis 214 

palustris 370 

passerina 870 

rufipes 106 

sandvricbensis 870 

tripeonis 870 

"Strixuluto" 370 

Stromateidfe 12,46,265 

StTomateus  simillimus 12, 46, 265 

StrongylocentrotuB  drobacbiensis 302, 300 

Strutbidea  cinerea 324 

Stuartia  monadelpha 308 

Sturgeon,  common 30 

green 80 

white 30 

Stumella  magna  mezicana 212 

Stnmia  pyrrbogenys 825 

sinensis 825 

Stumidie 325 

Stnminffi 325 

Stumns  cineraceus 825 

unicolor 325 

vulgaris 212,325 

Styraces) 310  . 

Styrax  Japonicnm 310 

Suberites  compacta 803,307 

Sablegatus  glaber 177 

mnrinuB ■     177 

Sucker 48 

Sucker  Bass 48 

Sucking-flsb 08 

Sudis  ringens 41,315 

Sukkeye 39 

Sulcocbiton  Grayi 283 

Samicbra8t,F 107,114 

Sundovall 04 

Sun-flsh .' 70 

Surfflsb 40,60 

Surf  smelt 40 

Sumia  funerea 214 

funereaulnla 214 

ulula  818 

SuminiB 318 

Swainson * 103,111 

Swan,  Bewick's 219 

European 210 

trumpeter 210 

Swan,  James  G 30,62,54,313,315 

Swift,  black 218 

Vaux's 213 
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Bycotypus  canaliculatns 800 
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novie-hollandin 832 

Sylvia  melanocephala 321 

Sylvianaj 821 

Sylviidro 165 
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Synoicns  australis sa 
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SymiiniB 318 
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Syrrbaptes  paradoxus tU 

SyrrhaptinsB S3S 
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Tadoma  comnta 332 

Tienioghiux  whitelii 318 
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Tehito 174 

Talegallin® 39 

TalegaUus  lathami 39 

Talorcbestia  longicorais S»,  306 

Tambor 57 
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hepatic 21( 

Tanagra  oliTina 161 

Tanagrella  calophrys 10 

Tanagridas 166         T 

Tanner,  Capt  Z.  L 160 

TanUlidas 330 

Tantalins 330 

Tantalus  ibis t» 

locuUtor 217 

Taaygnathns  Incfonensis  (t) 337 
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Tatarinie 330 
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Taylor,  Mr.  F.  W 135 
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Teal,  p'eozL-wln'sod 220 

Tclestes  gibbosa 816 

Telltale 218 

Telophoras  gutturalis 824 

Temneuchns  malabaricus 325 

pagodarum 325 

Temnistia  ventricosa B 

Tomora  loiigioornis 299,305  j 
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Tere<lo  megotara 801 

Terenura  callinota 184 
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Thrasaetns  harpyia 216 
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Thrusk,  russet-backed 207 

towny 207 

willow 374 

Thrashes,  two  new,  fix)m  the  United  States.  374 

Thryomanes  brevicauda 208 

Thryophilusfnlvas 1C6 

loQgirostris 160 

minor 168 
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Thryothoms  cantator 166 
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.    euophrys 166 
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ground 208 

Titlark,  European 208 
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Tricbogloseaa  chlorolepidotas S27 
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movie-holIaDdi» 827 
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Trii^idiB 62 

TriglopspingelU 251,288,269,271 
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TringiDiB 331 
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Va«ey,  Dr 400 
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Wall-eye 50 
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Wax-wing,  northern 210 

Weinmiller,  J 45 

Wermch,  Dr 206 

Whelk 305 

Whimbrel 219 

Whipper  ray 76 

White,  C.  A 136 

White-fish 53 

White  Perch 49,50 

Sea  Bass 48 

shark 32 

sturgeon 86 

Whitely.G.M 108 

Whiting 65 

Whitman,  CO 315,317 

Widgeon 220 

Willet 219 

Wlllughby,  Capt.  Charles 44 

Wolf  Eel...... 65 

Woodcock,  European 218 
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Carolina 99 

Gila 112 
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red-cockoded 213 

Saint  Lucas 213 

Strickland's 213 
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xanti 454 
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description  of  the  genus 427 
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imperatoT 417, 418 
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XiphiiniB 416,427 
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YeUow-taa 46,53,55 
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Yoldia  limatula 301 
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Zantbopy'gia  narcisaina 323 

Zapomia  minuta 331 

pygmsea 331 

quadristrigata 331 

tabaensU 331 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

TJI^ITED    ST^TSS    NA.TION  A.JL,    M:TJSETJM:, 


No.  1, 


PI«Alf  OF  OBOANIZATIOIV  AIVD  BBOITI^AlriOIVS.       ^ 


Washington,  October  1, 1881. 
Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  prepared  a  code  of  reg- 
ulations for  use  in  the  National  Museum,  which  I  herewith  submit  to 
you  for  your  criticism. 

They  are  in  large  part  merely  formulations  of  the  unwritten  laws 
and  usages  which  have  guided  the  officers  of  the  Museum  in  past  years, 
and  which  have  now  become  so  numerous  and  complicated  that  it  has 
seemed  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  some  tangible  form. 

To  the  code  of  rules  has  been  prefixed  a  brief  statement  of  the  scope 
and  aims  of  the  Museum,  as  already  defined  by  yourself  in  the  reports 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  elsewhere. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

G.  BROWN  GOODE, 

Assistant  Director. 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baibd, 

Director  National  Museum. 


[General  Order  No.  3.] 

CTnited  States  National  Museum, 

WashingUm^  October  15, 1881. 
The  accompansring  code  is  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  National 
Mnseum,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  operations  of  its  officers  and 
employees. 

All  the  provisions  of  former  general  orders  are  hereby  annulled,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  present  code  will  hold  in  force  unless  they  are  ex- 
pressly changed  by  future  general  orders. 

Officers  and  employees  are  requested  to  become  familiar  with  its  pro- 
visions, and  to  aid  in  carrying  them  out. 

SPENCEK  F.  BAIBD, 
Director  U.  8.  National  Museum. 
NM1881 1  ^       _i    ooalp 
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FOVNDATIOIV  AND  SCOPE. 

L 

The  National  Museum  was  organized  in  1846  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress transferring  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  the  custody  of  the 
^^  National  Cabinet  of  Ooriosities,"  at  that  time  deposited  in  the  Patent- 
Office  Bailding.*  These  collections  were,  in  1857,  placed  in  the  Smith- 
sonian building,  the  Regents  of  the  Institution  having  accepted  the 
trust  on  condition  that  the  necessary  appropriations  for  their  main- 
tenance should  be  continued  by  Congress. 

n. 

The  a^t  above  referred  to  provides  that  ^^all  objects  of  art  and  of 
foreign  and  curious  research,  and  all  objects  of  natural  history,  plants, 
and  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  belonging  or  hereafter  to 
belong  to  the  United  States,  which  may  be  in  the  city  of  Washington," 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and, 
together  with  new  specimens  obtained  by  exchange,  donation,  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  so  arranged  and  classified  as  best  to  facilitate  their  exami- 
nation and  study,  t 

The  National  Museum  is  the  authorized  place  of  deposit  for  all  objects 
of  natural  history,  mineralogy,  geology,  archeology,  ethnology,  &c., 
belonging  to  the  United  States  or  collected  by  the  Coast  and  Interior 
Survey,  the  Geological  Survey,  or  by  any  other  parties  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  when  no  longer  needed  for  investigations  in 
progress.! 

in. 

The  ESTABLISHMENT  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  which,  in 
addition  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  other  requirements  of  the  bequest  of 
Smithson,  is  entrusted  the  control  of  the  National  Museum,  is  composed 

*  An  act  to  establish  the  *' Smithsonian  Institution"  for  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge  among  men.  (Approved  August  10,  1846;  Bey' Bed  Statutes, 
title  Ixxiii,  sections  557^-5594.) 

t  Revised  Statutes,  section  5586. 

t  Statutes  Forty-fifth  Congress,  third  sftssion^  chap.  182,  p.  394. 
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of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Cabinet,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  and  a  BOARD  OF  REGENTS,  which  has  for  its 
members  the  Vice  President  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
three  members  of  the  Senate,  three  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  six  other  persons,  not  members  of  Congress,  two  of  whom 
are  residents  of  the  city  of  Washington.* 

IV. 

The  management  of  the  National  Museum  is  entrusted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  is,  ex  officiOy  its  director.  He 
is  aided  by  a  staff  of  assistants,  who  are  chosen  by  him,  and  for  whose 
action  he  is  responsible  to  the  Regents. 


The  operations  of  the  Museum  are  carried  on  by  means  of  an  appro- 
priation annually  made  by  Congress  '^for  the  care  and  preservation  of 

the  collections.'' 

VI. 

The  collections  are  stored  and  exhibited  in  the  building  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  between  1847  and  1857,  and  in 
the  new  building,  just  finished,  known  as  the  "National  Museum." 

VII. 

The  Museum  is'  made  up,  in  large  part,  of  the  following  materials: 

1.  The  natural-history  and  anthropological  collections  accumulated 
since  1850  by  the  efforts  of  the  officers  and  correspondents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

2.  The  collections  of  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,  the  Perry 
Expedition  to  Japan,  and  other  naval  expeditions. 

3.  The  collections  of  the  scientific  officers  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Sur- 
vey, the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  and  of  the  surveys  carried  on  by 
the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army. 

4.  The  collections  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surveys  under  the 
direction  of  United  States  Geologists  Hayden,  King,  and  Powell. 

6.  The  collections  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 

6.  The  gifts  by  foreign  governments  to  the  Museum  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  public  officers  of  the  United  Stiites,  who  are  forbidden 
by  law  to  receive  them  personally. 

7.  The  collections  made  by  the  United  States  to  illustrate  the  animal 
and  mineral  resources,  the  fisheries,  and  the  ethnology  of  the  native 
races  of  the  country,  on  the  occasion  of  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  the  fishery  collections  displayed  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Fishery  Exhibition  at  Berlin  in  1880. 

8.  The  collections  given  by  the.  governments  of  the  several  foreign 

"Beviaed  Statutes,  5580. 
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nations,  thirty  in  number,  wliich  participated  in  the  exhibition  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 

9.  The  industrial  collections  given  by  numerous  manufacturing  and 
commercial  houses  of  Europe  and  America,  at  the  time  of  the  PhUadel- 
phia  Exhibition  and  subsequently. 

10.  The  material  received,  in  exchange  for  duplicate  specimens,  from 
the  museams  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australasia,  and  from  numerous 
institutions  and  collectors  in  North  and  South  America. 

VIIL 

As  necessary  a^uncts  to  the  work  of  the  Museum,  a  working  library, 
a  chemical  laboratory,  a  photographic  establishment,  a  workshop  for 
taxidermy,  modeling,  and  the  preparation  of  skeletons,  and  several 
smaller  workshops  are  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  general  work  of  admin- 
istration. 

IX. 

The  scientific  results  of  the  labors  of  the  officers  of  the  Museum^ 
and  of  investigations  upon  the  collections  belonging  to  it,  are  to  be 
found  for  the  most  part  in  the  following  works : 
Bulletin  of  the  United  States  National  Museum;  the 
Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum;  the 
Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  the 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections;  the 
Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge;  the 

Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ;  and  in  the 
Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fislwries;  and  the 
Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission; 

also  occasionally  in  other  scientific  reports  of  other  scientific  departments- 
of  the  government. 

FUNCTION  AND  AIMS  OF  THE  MVSEUItl. 

X. 

The  collections  in  the  National  Museum  are  intended  to  exhibit  the- 
natural  and  industrial  resources,  primarily  of  the  United  States,  and 
secondarily  of  those  of  the  remainder  of  the  world,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. 

XI. 

The  activity  of  the  Museum  is  exerted  in  three  directions: 

(a)  The  permanent  preservation  of  objects  already  in  its  possession. 

(b)  The  acquisition  of  new  material. 

(c)  The  utilization  of  material  already  in  its  possession,  by  its  exhibi- 
tion in  the  most  instructive  manner,  and  by  the  prosecution  of  and  pub- 
lication  of  scientific  researches  for  which  it  forms  the  basis;  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  properly-labeled  duplicates  of  materials  to  colleges  and  other 
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The  preservation  of  material  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  curators  and  the  skUl  of  the  preparators. 

XII. 

TSew  material  is  acquired  (a)  in  accordance  with  law,  from  the  various 
government  surveys  and  expeditions;  (6)  by  giftfirom  individuals, from 
other  institutions,  and  from  foreign  governments;  (c)  by  exchange  for 
its  duplicate  specimens  or  publications;  {d)  by  the  efforts  of  officers  of 
the  Museum,  who  make  collections  in  connection  with  their  regular 
duties,  or  are  detailed  for  special  service  of  this  nature ;  (e)  by  pur- 
chase, when  appropriations  are*made  by  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

XIIL 

The  treasures  in  the  custody  of  the  Museum  are  utilized  to  the  world 
by  exhibiting  them  to  the  public,  and  by  encouraging  investigations  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Museum  and  other  suitable  persons,  and 
facilitating  the  publication  of  the  results ;  also  by  the  distribution  to 
other  museums  and  educational  institutions  of  duplicate  specimens, 
which  have  formed  the  basis  of  scientific  investigation,  these  being 
identified  and  labeled  by  the  best  authorities. 

XIV. 

The  Museum  by  these  means  fhlfills  a  threefold  function: 

1.  It  is  a  Mtiseum  of  Record^  in  which  are  preserved  the  material 
foundations  of  an  enormous  amount  of  scientific  knowledge — the  types 
of  numerous  past  investigations.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those 
materials  which  have  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  reports  ui>on  the 
resources  of  the  United  States.  Types  of  investigations  made  outside 
of  the  Museum  are  also  incorporated. 

2.  It  is  a  Mvseum  of  Research^  by  reason  of  the  policy  which  aims  to 
make  its  contents  serve  as  fully  as  possible  as  a  stimulus  to  and  a  foan- 
dation  for  the  studies  of  scientific  investigators.  Kesearch  is  necessary 
in  order  to  identify  and  group  the  objects  in  the  most  philosophical  and 
instructive  relations.  Its  officers  are  selected  for  their  ability  as  inves- 
tigators, as  well  as  for  their  trustworthiness  and  abilities  as  custodians, 
and  its  treasures  are  open  to  the  use  of  any  honest  student. 

3.  It  is  an  Educational  Museum  of  the  broadest  type,  by  reason  of  its 
policy  of  illustrating  by  specimens  every  kind  of  natural  object  and 
every  manifestation  of  human  thought  and  activity,  by  displaying  de- 
scriptive labels  adapted  to  the  popular  mind,  and  by  its  i>olicy  of  dis- 
tributing its  publications  and  its  named  series  of  duplicates. 
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« 

CI.ASSIFICATIOIV  OF  THE  DEFARTMElirTS. 

XT. 

The  following  classification  of  the  collections  has  been  provisionally 
adopted:* 
Division  of  Anthropology. 

Department  I. — Art  and  Industry. 
Department  II. — Eaces  of  men. 
Department  III. — Antignities. 
Division  of  Zoology. 

Department  IV. — Mammals. 
Department  V. — Birds. 
Department  VI. — ^Reptiles  and  Batrachians. 
Department  VII. — ^Pishes. 
Department  VIII. — Mollusks. 
Department  IX. — ^Insects. 
Department  X. — Crustaceans. 
Department  XI. — ^Worms. 
Department  XII. — Eadiates  and  Protozoans. 
Department  XIII. — ^Invertebrate  FossUs. 
Division  of  Botany. 

Department  XIV. — ^Recent  Plants. 
Department  XV.— Fossil  Plants. 
Division  of  Geology. 

Department  XVI. — ^Physical  Geology. 
Department  XVII. — Minerals  and  Bocks. 
Department  XVIII. — ^Metallurgy  and  Economic  Geology, 
Division  of  Exploration  and  Experiment. 

Department  XIX. — ^Exploration  and  Field  work. 
Department  XX. — Chemistry. 
Department  XXI. — Experimental  Physiology. 
Department  XXII. — Vivaria. 
To  these  divisions  is  added  a  sixth,  the 
Division  of  Administration. 
Department  A. — Direction. 

(Supervision  of  routine  work ;  Installation  and  labeling;  Apart- 
ments andkeys;  Cases andfumiture;  Supplies;  Offers, bids, 
and  contracts ;  Certification  of  accounts ;  Bequisitions  and 
complaints;  Assignments  of  work — Cleaves  of  absence;  Gen- 
eral correspondence  and  circulars ;  Supervision  of  other  de- 
partments in  division  of  administration ;  Beports.) 

*  This  classification  is  foonded  solely  upon  oonsicleratloiis  of  present  ccnvenience  in 
Musenm  administration. 
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Department  B. — ^Registry  and  Storage. 

(Registry ;  Reception  and  assignment ;  Packing  and  onpacking  ^ 
Shipment;  Storage;  Oatalogaes,  blanks,  and  labels;  Ac- 
knowledgments ;  Transportation.) 
Department  C. — Archives. 

(Records  and  Registers;  Files.) 
Department  D. — Libraiy. 
Department  E. — Publication. 
Department  F. — Daplicates  aiid  Exchanges. 

(Preparation  of  duplicates  for  distribntion;  Distribution  of  du- 
plicates; Applications  and  proposals  for  exchanges.) 
Department  G. — ^Property  and  Supplies. 

(Purchase;  Registry;  Storage;  Requisitions  and  issue;  Sam- 
ples and  price-lists. 
Department  H. — Accounts. 

(Estimates;  Contracts  and  orders;  Audit;  Disbursement.) 
Department  I. — ^Buildings  and  Labor.  « 

(Police  and  inspection;  Mechanics  and  labor;  Heating  and 
lighting;  Construction  and  repairs;  Cleaning;  Public  com- 
fort.) 
Department  K. — ^Electric  Service. 

(Telephone  service;  Time  service;   Burglar  alarm   service; 
Watch-clock  service.) 
Department  L. — Preparation. 

(Taxidermy;  Modeling;  Skeleton  preparation;  Mounting  and 
attacMug  labels;  Lapidaries'  work;  Stone-cutting  work; 
Draughting;  Photographing;  Painting;  Poisoning  and 
applying  preservators.) 

CI.ASSIFICATIOIV  OF  OFFICERS  AND  EIIIPI.OTEE8. 

The  officers  and  employees  of  the  Museum  are  graded  and  designated 
as  follows: 


Grade. 


Title.  ^y 


I. 

n. 
m. 

IV. 


VI. 

vn 

vui. 

IX. 


Director 

Assistimt  Director 

Carators 

Assistant  Cnratorw 

Prcparators  (7th  claae)  . 

Assistant  (2d  class) 

Preparator  (6tb  class)... 
Kechanio  (0th  class) . . . 
Assistant  (Ist  class)  ... 
Preparator  (5th  class) . . 

Aid  (8th  class) 

Clerk  (7th  class) 

Mechanic  (8th  class)  .... 

Aid  (7th  class) 

Pn^parator  (4th  class)... 

Clerk  (Gth  class) 

Mechanic  (7th  class) 

Aid  (6lli  class) 

Preparator  (3d  class) . . . 

Clerk  (5th  class) 

Mechanic  (Gth  class)  ... 
Aid  (5th  class) 
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Classifioaiion  of  officers  and  employ^ — Continned. 


Orodf^ 


Title. 


Monthly 
salary. 


IX. 
X. 

XI. 

xn. 
xni. 

XIV. 
XV. 

XVL 

xvn. 
xvm. 

XIX. 
XX. 


Preparntor  (2d  class) . . 

Clerk  (4th  class) 

Mechanic  (6th  class) . . 

Aid  (4th  class) 

i'reparator  (Ist  class)  . 

Clerk  (3d  class) 

Mechanic  (5th  class)  . . 

Aid  (3d  class) 

PrefMrator  (1st  class)  . 

Clerk  (3d  class) 

Mechanic  (oth  class)  .. 

Aid  (2d  class) 

Clerk  (Ist  class) .  ^ 

Mechanic  (4th  cLiss)  . . 

Aid  (1st  class) 

Copyist  (6ch  class)  — 
Mechanic  (3d  class) ... 
Watchman  (3d  class) .. 

Copyist  (5th  class) 

Mechanic  (2d  class) ... 
Watchman  (2d  class).. 

Fireman  (2d  class) 

Copyist  (4th  class)- 

Mecnanic  (Ist  class). . . 
Watchman  (1st  class) . 
Fireman  (Ist class)  ... 

Laborer  (3d  class) 

Copyist  (3d  class) 

Laborer  (2d  class) 

Attendant  (2d  class)  .. 

Cleaner  (2d  class) 

Copyist  (2<1  class) 

Messenger  (4th  class) . 

Laborer  (1st  clara) 

Attendant  (1st  cbiss) . . 

Cleaner  (1st  class) 

Copyist  (1st  class) 

Messenger  (3d  class)  .. 
Messenger  (2d  class)  .., 
Mi-ssenger  (1st  class) . . 


The  grading  of  special  officers  of  the  Museum  not  mentioned  by  title 
in  the  foregoing  lists  is  for  the  present  adjusted  as  follows : 

IV.  Modeler  (7th  class  preporator). 
V.  Chemist  (2d  class  assistant). 
Registrar  (2d  class  assistant). 
Artist  (6th  class  preparator). 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  (2d  class  assistant). 
Engineer  (0th  class  mechanic). 
VIII.  Electrician  (6th  class  mechanic). 
X.  Taxidermist  (1st  class  preparator). 

DITTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

XVIL 

Assistant  Director^^-The  Assistant  Director  will  have  entire  charge  of 
everything  connected  with  the  general  administration  of  the  establish- 
ment. All  requisitions  for  materials  and  supplies  will  be  made  upon 
him  and  furnished  only  on  his  approval,  or  in  his  absence  upon  that  of 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

All  details  connected  with  the  general  administration  and  the  routine 
of  the  Museum,  the  assignment  of  space,  the  construction  of  cases,  and 
the  recording,  labeling,  and  installation  of  specimens  will  be  in  charge 
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of  the  Assistant  Director,  He  will  also  employ,  or  assign,  laborers  and 
assistants  so  as  best  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  Mnseom,  and 
will  co-operate  with  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
all  matters  in  which  the  general  Interests  of  the  establishment  aie 
concerned. 

XVIII. 

Curators. — ^The  Curators  and  Acting  Curators  will  be  held  responsible 
for  the  preservation  and  proper  use  of  all  objects  belonging  to  the  de- 
partments under  their  charge.  They  will  direct  the  labors  of  sucb 
assistants  as  may  be  assigned  to  them.  They  will  receive  and  make 
entry  of  specimens  sent  them  by  the  registrar  and  make  the  necessary 
reports  on  the  accession  cards  upon  their  names  and  nature  for  use  in 
the  preparation  of  the  "list  of  accessions.^  They  will  keep  the  collec- 
tions under  their  charge  conveniently  and  accessibly  arranged  either  in 
the  exhibition  haUs  or  in  the  laboratories  belonging  to  their  respective 
departments  and  will  aid  investigators  in  gaining  access  to  specimens 
which  they  may  desire  to  consult.  They  will  conduct  such  correspond- 
ence as  may  be  assigned  to  them,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
laid  down  in  the  section  of  this  document  relating  to  correspondence. 

XIX, 

Beports  of  Curators. — Curators  and  Acting  Curators  will  make  numMy 
reports  to  the  Director  of  the  Museum  of  the  work  done  in  their  respect- 
ive departments,  designating  its  general  character,  the  number  of  spec- 
imens entered  or  catalogued,  and  such  details  as  may  be  necessary  to 
furnish  a  current  history  of  the  operations  of  the  Museum. 

XX. 

Assistants. — Assistant  Curators,  Assistants,  and  Aids  (above  grade 
X)  may  be  assigned  to  duty  as  "acting  curators"  of  departments,  in 
which  case  they  are  subject  to  curators'  rules.  Otherwise  they  will  be 
(Retailed  to  special  duty  as  assistants  to  curators  or  to  service  in  tbe 
Division  of  Administration. 

XXI. 

Clerics^  CopyistSy  and  Messengers. — Clerks,  Copyists,  and  Messengers 
will  be  detailed  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  some  de- 
partment. 

XXII. 

Artists  and  Preparators. — Artists  and  Preparators,  when  not  other- 
wise assigned,  will  report  for  instructions  to  the  Assistant  Director. 

xxin. 

MechanicSj  Laborers^  Attendants^  and  Cleaners. — ^Mechanics,  and  Labor- 
ers, Attendants,  Cleaners,  &c.,  when  not  otherwise  assigned,  will  report 
for  instructions  to  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

The  duties  of  special  of^cers  will  be  explained  in  the  regulations  of 
the  special  departments.  «    r^r^^ i  ^ 
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BVII.DINOS  ABTD  APARTMENTS. 

XXIV. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  National  Museum  are: 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  [in  part]. 
.     The  National  Museum. 
The  Armory. 
The  Annex  [including  stable]. 

XXV. 

Dmgnaiian  of  Rooms. — The  general  system  by  which  rooms  and 
doors  are  designated  need  not  be  explained  here.  A  definite  nomen- 
clature for  the  different  apartments  or  suites  of  apartments  used  in  the 
work  of  the  Museum  is  necessary  and  such  a  one  is  here  presented, 
together  with  a  code  of  symbols  to  be  used  in  their  designation.  These 
S37nbols  are  intended  for  use  in  making  assignments,  in  marking  dis- 
position of  property  upon  the  ^*  Property  Record,"  and  in  marking 
keys  of  cases,  desks,  &c. 

The  various  apartments  and  suites  of  apartments  in  the  buildings  may 
be  classified  as  follows: 

Exhibition  Halls  [Symbol,  X]  are  rooms  in  which  objects  are  publicly 
displayed. 

Laboratories  [Symbol,  L]  are  suites  of  rooms  under  the  charge  of  a 
curator  or  acting  curator,  including  his  study  and  those  of  his  aids, 
and  the  store-rooms  and  work-rooms  used  in  connection  with  the  labora- 
tory,  even  though  not  adjacent. 

Depositories  [Symbol,  D]  are  storage,  file,  or  supply  rooms  in  whidi 
packages  or  supplies  are  stored. 

Offices  [Symbol,  O]  are  the  places  of  business  of  executive  officers. 

WorJc  Rooms  [Symbol,  W]  are  rooms  or  suites  occupied  by  preparators 
or  mechanics. 

Fublic  Comfort  Rooms  [Symbol,  P]  are  retiring-roomg(,  waiting-rooms, 
restaurants,  &c. 

The  Exhibition  Halls  are  designated  as  follows : 

MUSEUM  BUILDING. 

Main  Halls. — ^These  are  the  four  arms  of  the  cross^  extending  firom  the 

Botunda  to  the  four  main  entrances : 

North  Main  Hall XA 

East  Main  Hall • XB 

South  Main  Hall XO 

West  Main  Hall XD 

Courts. — ^These  are  the  four  square  halls  included  between  the  Main 

Halls  in  the  angles  joining  the  Botunda: 

North  East  Court XB 

South  East  Court XP 

Southwest  Court XG 

North  West  Court 
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Ranges, — ^These  are  the  outer  halls,  eight  in  number.  Those  on  the 
north  side  are  the  North  Ranges — '^East  North''  and  "West  ■North.'' 
Those  on  the  east  side  the  East  Ranges — "  North  East''  and  "  South  East." 
Those  upon  the  south  side  are  the  S(mth  Ranges — "East  South"  and 
"  West  South."  Those  on  the  west  side  are  the  West  Ranges — "  South 
West"  and  "  North  West " : 

East  North  Range XI 

North  East  Eango XK 

South  East  Range XL 

East  South  Range XM 

West  South  Range XN 

South  West  Range XQ 

North  West  Range XP 

West  North  Range XQ 

The  Rotunda  is  under  the  Central  Dome: 

Rotunda XR 

The  Pavilions  and  Tower s,  though  not  exhibition  rooms,  may,  if  neces-  ■ 
sary,  be  designated  by  symbols  corresponding  to  those  of  the  main  halls, 
by  transposing  the  letters  of  the  symbol  of  the  apartment  into  which 
their  doors  open,  e.  g. : 

.     N.  Tower AX 

E.  Tower \..., BX 

S.  Tower OX 

W.  Tower DX 

NE.  Pavilion IX 

SE.  Pavilion MX 

SW.PaviUon NK 

NW.  Pavilion QX 

The  rooms  and  doors  in  the  Smithsonian  Building  are  already  class!- 
fled  by  a  very  perfect  system,  elsewhere  published. 
The  Exhibition  Halls  are  designated  as  follows: 

South  Vestibule. . .  [G  and  F,  1st  story] XS 

Main  Hall ..  [E,  1st  story] XT 

UpperMain  Hall.. [E,  2d  story] XU 

West  Range [0, 1st  story] XV 

West  Hall [P,lst story] XW 

North  Vestibule XX 
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SMITHSONIAN  BUILDING. 


In  this  building,  to  eonform  to  an  early  system,  each  part  of  the  bnild- 
ingy  from  cellar  to  roof,  is  designated  by  a  pair  of  letters,  and  the  sepa- 
rate apartments  are  designated  by  three  letters.  The  general  assign- 
ment of  sjinbols  is  as  follows : 
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XXVI. 
ASSIGNMENT  OP  APARTMENTS. 

L.ABOBATORIES. 

Art  and  Industry  Laboratory .  - .  [QX,  3d  floor] LA 

Archeological  Laboratory [A,  B,  C,  3d  floor] LB 

Materia  Medica  Laboratory [DX  (North),  Ist  floor] LC 

Food  Laboratory LD 

Bird  Laboratory [G,  5th  and  6th  floors] LB 

Reptile  Laboratory [O  (SE.),  basement] LF 

Fish  Laboratories [F,  basemdnt] ' LG 

[O  (NE.),  1st  &  2d  stories]. 
Invertebrate  Laboratories [O  (SW.), basement] LH 

[O,  (NW.),  1st  story] LI 

MoUusk  Laboratory [  A,  B,  0,  4th  floor] LK 

Insect  Laboratory [MX  (NE.),  2d  floor] LL 

Annelid  Laboratory f  AX  (E),  3d  floor] LM 

Paleontological  Laboratory [OX  ( W.),  Ist  floor] LN 

Fossil  Plant  Laboratory-^ [CX  (E.),  Ist  floor] LO 

Mineral  Laboratory |DX  (S.),  IVX] LP 

Chemical  Laboratory [NX,  2d  floor] LQ 

Photographic  Laboratory [MX,  2d  and  3d  floors] LR 

Registry  Rooms   ....^ [I,  J,  K,  L,  basement] LS 

DEPOSITORIES. 

Library [QX,  annex,  1st  floor] DA 

Archive  Room [QX,  first  floor] DB 

Label  Room [QX,  2d  floor] DC 

Sample  Depository DD 

Curator's  Supply  Deposit [QX,  annex,  2d  floor] DE 

Bottle  Deposit,  No.  1 [P,  apse,  basement] DF 

Bottle  Deposit,  No.  2 [QX,  basement] DG 

Alcohol  Depository [Q,  basement] DH 

Superintendent's  Depository [IX,  basement] DI 

Duplicate  Depository |  K  (SW.),  basement] DK 

Modeler's  Depository [O  (S.),  basement] DL 

Temi)orary  Storage [L  (SE.),  basement] DM 

General  Storage [O  (N.),  basement] DN 

Private  Storage [L  (NE.),  basement] DO 

Stationery ....[K(    ),  2dstory] DP 

OFFICES.  * 

Director's  OflSce  and  Office  of  Secretary  S.  I O 

Office  Chief  Clerk  S.I OA 

Office  Assistant  Director OB 

Office  of  Registrar OC 

Office  of  Accountant OD 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Buildings OE 

Office  of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Buildings OP 
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WOBK-BOOMS. 

Modeler's  Eoom WA 

Taxidermist's  Boom WB 

Artist's  Room WO 

Assistant  Modeled  Eoom WD 

Preparator's  Eoom WE 

Poisoner's  Eoom WF 

Electrician's  Eoom WG 

Engineer's  Eoom  and  Fire-room,  No.  1  (Smithsonian) WH 

Engineer's  Eoom  anft  Fire-room,  No.  2  (Museum) WI 

Machinist's  room  WK 

Carpenter's  Shop WL 

Painter's  Eoom WM 

Stone-cutter's  Eoom WN 

Lapidary's  Eoom WO 

Draughtsman's  Eoom WP 

PUBLIC  COMFORT  BOOMS. 

Public  Comfort  Eoom P 

Lunch  Eoom PA 

Ladies'  Eeception  Eoom PB 

Ladies'  Lavatory,  Museum » PC 

Men's  Lavatory,  Museum PD 

Ladies'  Lavatory,  Smithsonian PB 

Ante-room,  Smithsonian PF 

DITISION  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

XXVII. 

Installation. — ^The  assignment  of  floor  space  and  exhibition  cases  in 
the  public  halls,  the  arrangement  of  the  cases,  their  interior  fittings, 
the  styles  of  labels  and  the  manner  of  their  attachment,  the  stands  and 
the  manner  of  mounting  the  specimens,  will  be  under  charge  of  the 
Assistant  Director,  who  will  confer  upon  these  points  with  the  Curators. 

XXVIIL 

Furniture. — ^The  construction  and  purchase  of  cases  and  furniture  and 
the  assignment  of  the  same  to  offices  and  laboratories  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  same  officer. 

XXIX. 

Apartments. — Applications  for  the  use  of  apartments  should  be  made 
in  writing  to  the  Assistant  Director,  who  will  submit  them  to  the  Di- 
rector for  approval. 
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XXX. 

Use  of  keys. — Keys  will  bo  issued  only  upon  requisition,  and  must  be 
receipted  for.  Holders  of  keys  will  be  held  responsible  for  their  safe- 
keeping; they  must  not  lend  them  or  allow  them  to  pass  out  of  their 
own  hands.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  obtain  duplicates  except  by  requi- 
sition. The  loss  of  keys  should  be  promptly  reported.  Keys  not  in  use 
are  to  be  returned  to  the  office  from  which  they  were  obtained.  The  loss 
of  keys  should  be  at  once  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

XXXI. 

Isstie  of  keys. — ^Keys  to  doors  in  the  Smithsonian  Building  not  assigned 
to  the  Museum  are  controlled  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Keys  to  doors  in  iN'ational  Museum  and  other  buildings  will  be  kept 
by  the  Superintendent,  who  will  issae  them  only  upon  requisitions 
indorsed  by  Director  or  Assistant  Director. 

Keys  to  exhibition  cases  will  be  kept  in  office  of  Assistant  Director. 

XXXII. 

Apartments  in  Smithsonian  Building. — Apartments  in  the  Smithsonian 
Building  which  may  be  desired  for  the  use  of  the  Museum  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  the  management  of  the  Museum  by  requisition 
from  said  management  upon  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

xxxni. 

Catalogues. — ^The  following  MS.  Eecords  are  kept: 

Name.  Symbols. 

Announcement  Eecord Ann. 

Accession  Eecords A. 

Card  Catalogue  of  Accessions A.O. 

Distribution  Eecords D.- 

Transportation  Eecord T. 

Storage  Eecord S. 

Property  Eecord P. 

Order  Book O.- 

Lost  and  Found  Eecord L.F. 

Time  Book TB. 

Visitors'  Eegister E. 

Drawings,  &c Draw. 

Electrotypes  and  Engravings Eng. 

Photographic  Registers Phot. 

Ethnological  Catalogue C.I-III. 

[Volumes  assigned  to  separate  departments.] 

Mammal  Catalogue .CIV. 

Bird  Catalogue ^^,rz?cfb905oogle 
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Egg  Catalogue O.Y-a 

Eeptile  Catalogue C.VL 

Fish  Catalogue C.VII. 

Shell  Catalogue C.VIIL 

Insect  Catalogue C.IX, 

L  e.j  the  number  of  a  given  department  affixed  to 
the  letter  C.  giving  its  symbol.  Thus  the 
Library  Catalogue  would  be O.D.- 

XXXIY. 

Labeling  exhibition  series. — ^Each  object  displayed  in  the  exhibition 
series  is  to  be  provided  with  a  printed  label,  giving  (a)  catalogue  number, 
(b)  names,  (e)  locality,  {d)  source  of  obtaining,  and  {e)  such  explanatory 
remarks  as  may  be  practicable  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  visitors  to 
understand  its  significance. 

The  copy  for  these  labels,  with  designation  of  size,  according  to 
schedule  provided,  should  be  delivered  to  the  Assistant  Director,  who 
will  attend  to  the  printing. 

XXXV. 

Sizes  ofldbeU. — The  size  of  labels  to  be  designated  by  the  size  of  the 
space'  inclosed  within  the  rectangular  rule  which  surrounds  the  legend 
upon  each  label. 

The  margin  outside  of  this  rule  to  vary  as  may  be  necessary,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  size  of  the  card. 

The  size  of  the  label  to  be  designated  by  two  letters ;  the  first  indi- 
cating height,  the  second  length. 

The  unit  of  measurement  to  be  one  inch. 

The  larger  cards  to  be  multiples  of  the  unit. 

The  letters  shall  stand  for  the  numbers  in  order  as  follows:  A  =  1;  B 
=  2;  C=:3,  &c. 

A  card  2  inches  square  would  be  BBj  3x6  inches,  CF;  a  card  6x3, 
FC,  &c.,  &c. 

Labels  to  be  printed  on  thick  card-board,  unglazed,  of  some  soft  neu- 
tral tint. 

XXXVI. 

Plans  for  imtallaiion  and  arrangement. — The  collections  in  the  National 
Museum  are  now  being  assorted  and  rearranged,  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing on  exhibition  a  selected  series  of  objects  which  shall  beof  interest  to 
visitors,  and  of  making  the  remainder  serviceable  for  purposes  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  investigation.  A  large  portion  of  the  most  interest- 
ing material  has  never  yet  been  exhibited  on  account  of  Ijick  of  space. 
The  following  general  principles  have  been  adopted  in  this  work: 
1.  No  object  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  which  is  not  of  evident  edu- 
cational value,  and  likely  to  interest  and  instruct  a  considerable  i)ercent- 
age  of  the  persons  visiting  the  Museum. 
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2.  The  exliibition  of  duplicate  material  is  to  be  avoided. 

3.  Each  object  will  be  placed  in  a  case  of  the  form  best  suited  for  its 
cftective  display,  and  the  light,  color  of  the  background,  &c.,  will  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  show  it  to  best  possible  advantage,  and  with  the  least 
possible  fatigue  to  the  eyes  of  the  visitor. 

4.  Each  object,  or  group  of  objects,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  large, 
plainly  printed  label,  which  will  give  a  concise  description  of  what  is 
shown,  an  account  of  its  origin  and  uses,  a  synopsis  of  its  history,  and 
the  name  of  the  person  or  organization  contributing  it  to  the  Museum. 

5.  The  objects  will  be  grouped  together  in  systematic  order,  and  each 
case  will  be  provided  with  a  general  descriptive  label.  In  the  case  of 
collective  exhibits,  the  general  label  may  also  give  the  name  of  the  con- 
tributor. 

6.  The  specimens  will  be  illustrated  and  supplemented  by  pictures, 
diagrams,  books,  and  maps,  in  such  manner  that  the  Museum  will  fonn 
an  encyclopedia,  the  illustrations  for  which  are  in  the  exhibition  cases, 
the  text  in  the  labels. 

7.  Guide-book  manuals  of  the  different  departments  will  be  published, 
which  will  embody  in  concise  and  systematic  form  the  information  given 
by  the  specimen  labels,  together  with  such  illustrative  material  as  may 
seem  necessary  to  present,  in  addition. 

XXXVII. 

Use  of  material  for  investigation, — Persons  not  officers  of  the  Museum 
may  obtain  access  to  the  collections  for  purposes  of  study  by  filing 
an  application,  which  must  be  indorsed  by  the  Director.  Such  investi- 
gations must  be  conducted  in  the  Museum  buildings,  and  the  Curator 
of  each  department  is  required  to  see  that  the  materials  are  properly 
used,  without  loss  to  the  Museum. 

XXXVIII. 

Loans  of  material. — ^No  collections  will  be  sent  out  of  the  city  for 
study,  except  to  officers  of  other  museums,  and  then  only  by  special  ar- 
rangement. 

XXXIX. 

Announcement  of  proposed  investigations. — It  is  strongly-  recommended 
that  officers  of  the  Museum  contemplating  tlie  prosexjution  of  investiga- 
tions upon  special  groups  in  the  departments  under  their  charge  file 
statements  of  their  intention,  in  order  to  secure  priority  in  the  use  of 

material. 

XL. 

Property  receipts. — The  following  form  of  ''receipt"  from  naturalists 
who  may  borrow  its  material,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Institution: 

[Locality ,  date .] 

"Eeceived  from  the  Smithsonian  Institntion  a  collection  of , 
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corresponding  to  tlie  accompanying  list.  I  hereby  accept  them  in  tmst 
upon  the  following  conditions:  First.  That  they  are  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  investigation,  and  returned  in  as  good  condition  as  they  were 
received,  and  as  soon  as  my  work  upon  them  is  completed.  Second. 
That  no  unique  specimens  constituting  part  of  the  reserve  series  of  the 
National  Museum  shall  be  mutilated.  Third.  That  duplicates  when 
necessary  may  be  dissected,  understanding  by  'duplicate'  a  specimen 
which  is  not  necessary  to  illustrate  variations  of  form  or  range  of  geo- 
graphical distribution.  Fourth.  That  the  specimens  when  returned 
shall  be  labeled  with  the  names  which  I  have  employed  in  my  publica- 
tions upon  them.  Fifth.  That  credit  shall  be  given  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  all  publications  based  upon  material  furnishe<l  by  it." 
•  [Signature  of  borrower.] 

COMPLAINTS. 

XLI. 

Any  failure  on  the  part  of  an  officer  or  employ^  to  properly  perform 
his  duties  should  be  promptly  reported  in  writing  to  the  Director ;  also 
to  the  Assistant  Director  any  losses  of  specimens,  or  any  damages  re- 
ceived by  specimens  in  the  Museum  or  in  packing  and  transit. 

PASSES  AND  PEBMITS. 

XLII. 

Passes  for  individuals  and  permits  to  remove  articles  mnst  be  signed 
by  the  Director,  the  Assistant  Director,  or  the  Chief  Clerk  of  tJie  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

OOBBESPONDENCE. 
XLIII. 

Correspondence  of  a  formal  or  complimentary  character,  transmitting 
specimens  or  books,  acknowledging  gifts  or  courtesies,  making  arrange, 
ments  for  exchanges,  &c.,  &c.,  as  well  as  all  announcements,  circulars 
and  communications  of  general  importance  will  be  signed  by  the  Directory 
who  may  request  any  officer  of  the  Museum  to  prepare  such  writing. 

Letters  of  an  informal  character  should  be  signed  by  the  officer  to 
whom  they  are  referred,  the  signatures  being  accompanied  by  the  signers' 
official  title. 

All  correspondence  relating  to  the  general  administration  of  the  Mu- 
seum will  be  in  charge  of  the  Assistant  Director  and  the  li^gistrar. 

The  Curator  of  each  department  A^ill  attend  to  correspondence  relating 
especially  to  the  matters  under  his  charge. 

Copies  of  all  official  letters  must  be  kept  either  in  copy  book  or  stylo- 
graph book,  and  these  books  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  archives  of 
the  Museum. 

When  the  symbol  A  is  marked  upon  a  letter  it  signifies  that  an  an- 
swer is  to  be  prepared  for  the  signature  of  the  Director.    When  the 
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symbol  is  a,  it  means  that  the  answer  is  to  be  signed  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  referred. 

All  letters  referred  are  to  be  returned  to  the  officer  from  whom  they 
are  received.  If  a  copy  of  any  letter,  or  portion  of  letter,  is  desired, 
which  the  Curator  has  no  facilities  for  making,  the  passage  should  be 
marked  and  the  symbol  C  with  signature  added.  The  copies  will  be 
made  by  the  Museum  copyist. 

All  letters  are  to  be  filed  in  the  archives  of  the  Museum,  according  to 
the  specifications  of  the  section  relating  to  ArchiveSj  LXXVI.  They 
will  there  be  always  readily  accessible. 

I^ETTEBS— BEQUESTS  FOE  INFORMATION. 

XLIV. 

Officers  of  the  Museam  will  pay  prompt  attention  to  any  requests  for 
information  which  may  be  referred  to  them  for  action,  it  being  considered 
an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Museum  to  attend  to  such  matters 
fully,  courteously,  and  promptly.  The  rule  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion that  each  day's  mail  shall  be  attended  to  on  the  day  of  its  receipt^ 
is  to  be  followed  in  the  Museum  also. 

CONFERENCES  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. 
XLV. 

The  symbol  G  indicates  that  a  personal  conference  is  desired. 

The  Director  will  confer  personally  with  the  officers  of  the  Museum  in 
his  office  in  the  afternoon,  or  in  his  visits  to  the  several  departments. 

Every  communication  on  Museum  business,  whether  it  be  an  announce- 
ment or  a  request,  should  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  written  memorandum. 
TJbie  same  should  be  done  if  any  action  is  decided  upon  as  the  result  of 
a  conference.  It  is  recommended  that  in  communications  between  offi- 
cers of  the  Museum,  the  stylograph  be  used,  since  this  affords  a  means 
of  preserving  duplicate  copies  of  the  communication. 

XLVI. 

EXPLANATION  OP  SYMBOLS  USED  IN  BUSINESS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION  AND  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

Action  to  be  taken, 
L.  Library. 

ilf.  For  files  of  the  Museum. 
8.  For  files  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
F.  For  files  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 
A.  Answer. 
a.  Prepare  answer, 
r.  To  be  read,  and  contents  noted. 

C.  Personal  conference  desired. 

« 

Jc.  To  be  kept  until  article  announced  arrives  and  to  be  then  returned. 
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t  To  be  translated. 

••.  Confldential. 

r.  (As  a  second  letter) — to  be  retamed  as  soon  as  possible. 

/.  To  be  filed  in  general  correspondence,  or  under  sijecial  head  des- 
ignated. 

The  combination  of  two  letters  shows  that  donble  action  is  to  be 
taken:  as — a.  r.  Answer  and  return;  t.  r.  Translate  and  return 5  r.  r. 
Bead  and  return ;  8.f.  File  in  Smithsonian  correspondence. 

Abbreviations  for  reference  of  letters^  dic. 

Baird,  S.  F B. 

Bean,  T.  H Bn. 

Boehmer,  6.  H Br. 

Brown,  S.C S.  0.  B. 

Brown,  S.G S.  G.  B. 

Brown,  J.  T J.  T.  B. 

Gushing, F.  M •••.•..•••••.•.  ••.•••  .•••  F.  M.  O. 

Daingerfield,  Miss Dd. 

Dall,  W.  H Dl. 

Dewey,  F.P Dy. 

Flint,  Dr F. 

Foreman,  E Fn. 

Gass,  Henry G. 

Goode,  G.  B G.  B.G. 

Gill,  Herbert  A H.  G. 

Griffin,  Miss  M.  E M.  G. 

Hawes,  G.  W G.  W.  H. 

Hobbs,  George  S G.  S.  H. 

Horan,  Henry H.  H. 

Leech,  D    L. 

Mason,  O.  T Mn. 

Powell,  J.  W P. 

Rhees,  W.J R. 

Ran,  0 0.  R. 

Ridgway,  Robert R.  R. 

Rathbun,  Richard R.  Rn. 

Smiley,  C.W C.  S. 

Stoerzer,  Mrs.  L L.  S. 

Shindler,  A.Z A.  Z.  S. 

SmilUe,  T.  W T.  S. 

Taylor,  W.B T. 

Taylor,  F.W F.  W.  T. 

True,  F.  W Tr. 

Turner,  Miss  J.  A J.  T. 

White,  C.  A C.  A.  W. 

Assistants  should  always  write  their  initials  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  the  first  page  of  letter  which  they  have  prepared  for  signaturea 
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INK  TO  BE  USED  IN  MUSEUM  WORK. 
XLVII. 

Ink  to  be  med  in  Museum,  worlc, — Every  officer  of  the  Museum  is  re- 
quired to  have  upon  his  desk  two  kinds  of  ink. 

a.  Record  ink^  in  which  all  catalogue  entries  and  other  writings  of 
permanent  record  are  to  be  made.  This  must  be  a  nutgall  or  carbon  ink 
(not  aniline). 

6.  Copying  inJCj  in  which  all  correspondence  should  be  conducted. 

XLVIIL 

GENERAL  RULES. 

The  exhibition  halls  are  open  to  the  public  from  9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m, 
every  day  in  the  year,  except  Sundays. 

XLIX. 

The  business  offices  are  open  from  9  a.  in.  to  4  p.  m. 

L. 

The  work-rooms  and  shops  are  open  from  7.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 

LI. 

No  smoking  allowed  in  the  public  halls. 

ROUTINE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  COLLECTIONS. 
LII. 

Routine  administration  of  collections. — The  full  routine  for  the  admin- 
istration of  objects  received  in  the  Museum  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  package  is  received  by  the  Registrar,  who,  if  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  its  contents,  opens  it,  and  if  it  contains  objects  belong- 
ing to  several  departments  unpacks  it  and  distributes  its  contents  to  the 
proper  receptacles  in  the  sorting-room. 

2.  The  Registrar  notifies  the  sender  of  the  package  that  it  has  been 
received. 

3.  The  Registrar  enters  the  package  in  the  Accession  Record. 

4.  The  Registrar  writes  upon  an  "Accession  Card"  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  accession,  and  submits  this  card  to  the  Director  and  Assistant 
Director,  one  of  whom  marks  its  assignment  to  one  of  the  Museum 
departments. 

5.  The  Registrar  now  sends  the  contents  of  the  package  or  packages 
to  the  chief  of  the  department  to  which  assignment  has  been  made, 
accompanied  by  the  atscession  card  and  such  other  memoranda  and  let- 
ters as  may  help  to  complete  its  history. 

6.  The  Curator  examines  and  identifies  the  objects,  writes  upon  the 
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accession  card  the  entries  necessary  to  complete  the  record  for  the 
"  List  of  Accessions  "  and  the  "  Historical  File/'  and  letams  card  and 
memoranda  without  delay  to  the  Registrar. 

7.  The  Curator  enters  the  specimen  or  specimens  in  the  Museum  Cata- 
logue belonging  to  his  department. 

8.  The  Curator  marks  each  specimen  indelibly  with  catalogue  number, 
locality,  and  donor. 

9.  The  Curator,  aft^r  submitting  the  specimens,  if  necessary,  to  a 
preparator,  assigns  them  places  in  the  exhibition  series,  the  study 
series,  or  the  duplicate  series. 

10.  The  Curator  also  keeps  a  systematic  or  ledger  record  of  the  speci- 
mens, either  upon  catalogue-cards  or  upon  the  Museum  register-sheets. 

11.  A  letter  of  thanks,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Eegistrar, 
and  signed  by  the  Director,  is  sent  to  every  person  who  has  given  speci- 
mens to  the  Museum. 

r>B3i>i^RT]ytB3NT  OB^  RB3G-ISTRY  JLNID  STOlEtJLGJSl. 

EECBPTION  AND  BECOBD  ROUTINE. 

LIIL 

All  packages  coming  by  wagon  to  be  received  by  the  Transportation 
Clerk  of  Smithsonian  Institution  and  entered  in  his  record  of  transpor- 
tation, for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  accounts  of  express  companies 
and  cartmen.  Kumber  of  Transportation  Record,  prefixed  by  letter 
"  T,"  to  be  marked  upon  them. 

LIV. 

All  packages  of  specimens  coming  through  the  hands  of  the  Trans- 
portation Clerk,  by  messenger,  mail,  or  in  exchange  boxes,  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Eegistrar. 

LY. 

Packages  received  in  other  buildings,  of  whatever  nature,  the  prop- 
ei'ty  of  the  Museum,  or  intended  for  use  in  the  Museum,  must  be  re- 
ported by  the  person  receiving  them,  who  shall  deliver  full  written  memo- 
randa to  the  Eegistrar  before  4  p.  m.  on  the  day  of  receipt. 

LVI. 

The  Eegistrar  shall  enter  all  packages  received,  iu  serial  order,  in  the 
Accession  Eecord,  and,  when  practicable,  mark  upon  each  its  accession 
number,  preceded  by  the  letter  A. 

LYIL 

The  Eegistrar  may  open  any  package  of  the  nature  of  whose  contents 
he  is  ignorant,  and  when  it  contains  articles  belonging  to  dilfferent  de- 
partments shall  unpack  and  assort  them. 
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Lvin. 

The  accessions  of  each  day  shall  be  arranged  in  serial  order  in  the 
unpacking  room,  and  the  Eegistrar  shall  daily  prepare  a  list  of  the  access- 
ions upon  the  blank  "  Accession  CJards,"  which  shall  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  Assistant  Director  to  the  Director  and  be  reclaimed  from 
the  Director's  office  by  the  Kegistrarj  such  additional  facts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  record  being  written  in. 

LIX. 

The  packages  are  to  remain  in  the  unpacking  room  until  the  <^  Access- 
ion Oards  ^  have  been  returned.  If  special  instructions  concerning  any 
package  are  needed  they  will  be  inscribed  upon  the  cards.  The  pack- 
ages may  then  be  removed  to  the  *'  Sorting  Eoom.'' 

LX. 

The  sorting  room  is  provided  with  closets  with  glass  doors.  One 
closet  will  be  assigned  to  each  department,  and  the  Curator  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  key  to  its  door.  In  assigning  objects  to  the  several  de- 
partments, the  schedule  number  of  the  department  will  be  used  as  a 
symbol.    The  following  additional  symbols  may  be  used : 

S.  I Smithsonian  Institution. 

F.  C Fish  Commission, 

P Private. 

M Mistake — to  be  returned. 

H Hold  without  unpacking  until  further  instruction. 

Also,  the  symbols  for  the  various  deposits. 

SORTING  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

LXI. 

The  Registrar,  after  sorting  the  objects  into  lots,  may  send  them  direct 
to  their  destination  or  may  place  them  in  the  closets,  subject  to  the  or- 
der of  the  Curator  to  whom  they  are  referred.  When  a  package  belongs 
to  a  single  department  it  should  not  be  unpacked  by  the  Registrar. 

Lxn. 

Each  accession  lot  or  portion  of  accession  lot  sent  out  by  the  Regis- 
trar is  to  be  accompanied  by  an  accession  card,  upon  which  are  written 

(a.)  The  accession  number. 

(h.)  Name  and  address  of  sender. 

{c.)  References  to  any  explanatory  letters  or  memoranda  which  may 
be  on  tile.    [When  thought  desirable,  these  may  accompany  the  card  ] 

(d.)  Any  other  facts  not  ascertainable  from  the  specimens.  The  Reg- 
istrar shall  retain  a  duplicate  of  this  card  upon  which  is  marked  the 
name  of  the  Curator  to  whom  the  accession  lot  is  delivered. 
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LXIII. 

The  Curator,  after  receiving  an  accession  lot,  shall,  at  his  earliestcon- 
venieuce,  and  as  a  matter  of  urgent  routine  business  (if  possible  the 
same  day),  fill  up  the  accession  card  with  the  data  necessary  for  the 
*' Descriptive  List  of  Accessions,"  and  return  it  to  the  Registrar,  who 
shall  file  it  in  the  Card  Catalogue  of  Accessions,  the  accompanying 
memoi-anda  being  placed  in  the  Historical  File,  after  the  printer's  copy 
for  the  list  of  accessions  hiis  been  prepared.  The  Accession  Cards  for 
the  current  year  are  kept  in  a  separate  series  and  are  not  distributed  in 
the  General  Card  Catalogue  until  the  yearly  report  has  been  prepared. 

LXIV. 

When  an  accession  lot  is  divided  the  general  accession  number  is  to 
be  attached  to  each  sub-lot,  followed  by  the  symbol  of  the  department 
to  which  it  is  referred. 

LXV. 

If  the  accession  cards  are  not  promptly  returned  the  Registrar  is  to 
send  a  recall-memorandum. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
LXVI. 

The  Registrar  is  to  make  tlie  entries  in  the  Announcement  Record  and 

to  present  on  the  first  of  each  month  a  list  of  arrearages  of  announce- 

ment43. 

LXVir. 

When  a  package  has  been  received  the  Registrar  is  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  on  the  same  day,  by  postal-card  memorandum  to  sender. 

LXVIII. 

The  Registrar  shall  have  prepared  for  the  signature  of  the  Director 
the  formal  letters  in  acknowledgment  of  gifts. 

LXIX. 

Letters  or  postal-cards  announcing  shipment  of  packages  are  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Registrar. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  THEIR  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

LXX. 

Ko  money  having  at  any  time  been  si^ecially  appropriated  for  increas- 
ing the  collections  by  purchase,  the  growth  of  the  Museum  has  ever 
been  and  still  is  dependent  solely  upon  the  exertions  of  its  officers  and 
those  of  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  and  upon  the  public  spirit 
and  liberality  of  its  fiiends. 
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The  friends  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  !N"ational  Mnseum 
are  earnestly  invited  to  take  part  in  the  work  of 'building  up  the  col- 
lections, and,  in  particular,  to  respond  to  special  requests  for  advice  or 
other  aid,  which  nia,y  reach  them  by  letter. 

The  following  rules  for  the  acknowledgment  of  specimens  will  be  ad- 
hered to : 

1.  Each  contribution  will  be  recognized  by  a  formal  Avritten  acknowl- 
edgment from  the  Director. 

2.  Each  contribution  will  be  announced  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National  Museum;  and  in  the  cata- 
logues and  other  publications  of  these  establishments,  in  which  the 
objects  contributed  may  be  alluded  to,  the  name  of  the  contributor  will 
always  be  given. 

3.  On  the  label,  which  is  invariably  attached  to  every  object,  the  name 
of  the  contributor  will  be  conspicuously  printed.  In  the  case  of  dona- 
tions the  form  will  be,  "Gift  of ,^'  and  where  the  objects 

have  been  obtained  by  special  exertions  of  a  friend  of  the  Museum,  . 

who,  however,  is  not  their  donor,  the  form  will  be,  ''Obtained  by 

,"  or  "Collected  by .^ 

4.  Objects  which  may  have  been  bought  by  special  appropriations, 
such  as  those  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Berlin  exhibitions,  will  not  be 
labeled  with  the  name  of  the  persons  from  whom  purchased,  except  by 
special  agreement  in  cases  where  these  persons  have  been  only  in  part 
paid  for  their  exertions. 

5.  The  Museum  will  make  every  possible  return  for  aid  rendered  by 
offering  in  exchange  its  publications  and  its  duplicate  specimens. 

PACKING  AND  SHIPMENT. 

LXXI. 

Packing  will  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  curators  or  in  the 
packing  room  under  the  supervision  of  the  Registrar,  to  whom  objects 
to  be  packed  may  be  sent  with  written  memorandum  of  instructions. 

Packing  boxes  may  be  obtained  by  requisition  on  the  Eegistrar. 

LXXII. 

Each  package  intended  for  shipment  by  express,  freight,  mail,  or 
messenger,  shall  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Registrar,  and  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  memorandum,  specifying  its  contents,  and  signed  by 
the  sender  or  packer.    The  Eegistrar  shall  make  the  proper  entries  in 

the  Distribution  Book. 

LXXIII. 

The  Registrar  will  have  special  instructions  as  to  what  classes  of 
packages  need  the  indorsement  of  the  management  of  the  Museum  be- 
fore they  can  be  sent  out  of  the  building. 
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LXXIV. 

Ko  Museum  package  is  to  be  sent  by  the  Transportation  Clerk  which 
has  not  been  stamped  with  the  proper  cipher  and  marked  with  the  words 
Express^  Fast  Freight^  Freight^  Mail,  or  Messenger. 

SHIP3ffENT   OF  PACKAGES  TO   THE  MUSEUM. 

LXXV. 

Packages  of  small  size  may  be  sent  by  express,  charges  to  be  col- 
lected on  delivery,  and  larger  packages  by  freight. 

Packages  may  also  be  sent  from  points  in  the  vicinity  of  military 
posts  by  addressing  them  to  "  U.  8.  National  Musexim^  care  of  Depot  Quar- 
temuister  (stating  name  of  .post) ",  the  quartermaster  having  instructions 
to  forward  all  such  packages. 

On  the  Pacific  slope,  packages  may  also  be  sent  in  care  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Foreign  packages  intended  for  the  Museum  may  be  sent  by  maiU 
addressed  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  or,  if  of 
large  size,  through  the  following  agents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 


Algeria:      Commission      Fran^aise     des 

^changes  Internationanx,  Paris. 
Australia:   See  New  South  Wales,  New 

Zealand,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 

Tasmania,  and  Victoria. 
Austria- Hungary :  Dr.   Felix  Fliigel,   49 

Sidonien  Strasse,  Leipzig. 
Belgium:   Commission  Beige  d'lSchange 

Internationaux,  Brussels. 
Brazil:  Instituto  Historico,  Geographico 

y  Ethnographico,  Rio  Janeiro. 
Chile:  Universidad,  Santiago. 
China:  U.  S.  Consul-General,  Shanghai. 
Cuba:  Prof.    F.    Poey    (B.   University), 

Havana. 
Denmark:  Kongelige  Danske  Videnska- 

hemes  Selskab,  Copenhagen. 
France:      Commission      Fran^aise     des 

^changes  Internationaux,  Paris. 
Germany:  Dr.  Felix  Fliigel,  49  Sidonien 

Strasse,  Leipzig. 
Great  Britain :  William  Wesley,  28  Essex 

street,  Strand,  London. 
Greece:  By  mail  direct.        ^ 
Hayti:  S<Scr^taire  de  VEtat  des  Relations 

Ext^rieures,  Port-au-Prince. 
HoUand :  See  Netherlands. 
India :  William  Wesley,  London. 
Italy:     Biblioteca     Nazionale     Vittorio 

Emanuele,  Rome. 


Java :  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  on  W©- 
tenschappen,  Batavia. 

Mauritius:  WiUiam  Wesley,  London. 

Mexico :  Mnseo  Nacional,  Mexico. 

Netherlands:  Bureau  Scientifique, Profes- 
sor von  Baumhauer,  Harlem. 

New  South  Wales:  Royal  Society  of  New- 
South  Wales,  Sydney. 

New  Zealand:  Parliamentary  Library, 
Wellington. 

Norway :  Kongelige  Norske  Frederiks  Uni- 
versitet,  Christiania. 

Portugal :  Escola  Polytechnica,  Lisbon. 

Qneensl.ind:  Government  Meteorological 
Obsen-^atory,  Brisbane. 

Russia:  Commission  Russe  des  ^changes 
Internationaux,  St.  Petersburg. 

South  Australia:  Astronomical  Obsenna- 
tory,  Adelaide. 

Spain :  Real  Academiade  Cienciaa,  Madrid. 

Sweden:  Kongliga  Svenska  Vetenskaps 
Akademien,  Stockholm. 

Switzerland:  Bundes  Canzlei,  Berne. 

Syria :  By  mail  direct. 

Tasmania:  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania, 
Hobarton. 

Turkey:  By  mail  direct. 

Venezuela:  Universidad  [Dr.  X  Ernst], 
Caracas. 

Victoria :  Public  Library,  Melbonme. 

West  Indies :  By  mail  direct. 

If  sent  from  seaport  towns  by  vessel  to  New  York,  packages  may  be 
directed  to  Smithsonian  Institution,  care  of  Collector  of  Customs,  port  of 
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DEPOSITORIES  AND  STORE-ROOMS. 

LXXVI. 

The  classification  and  designation  of  the  several  depositories  and 
storage  rooms  has  already  been  detailed.  The  assignment  of  material 
to  these  deposits  is  as  follows  : 

The  Library  (DA)  shall  contain  all  printed  books  and  papers. 

Librarian. 

The  Archive  Room  (DB)  shall  contain  all  manuscripts,  books,  and 
papers  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Museum  and  its  contents. 

Assistant  Director. 

The  Label  Room  (DC)  shall  be  the  depository  for  labels  and  blanks, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  work-room  for  labeling  and  cataloguing. 

Registrar. 

The  Sample  Deposit  (DD)  shall  receive  samples  of  all  kinds  of  arti- 
cles used  in  the  museum,  drawings  and  specifications,  and  dealers' 
price-lists  and  circulars. 

Assistant  Director. 

The  Supply  Deposit  (DE)  contains  curator's  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
needful  for  mounting  and  preservation;  stands,  label-holders,  &c. 

Registrar. 

The  Bottle  Deposits  'So,  1  (DF),  in  Smithsonian  building,  and  No.  2 
(DG),  in  Museum  building,  shall  contain  bottles. 

Superintendents. 

The  Alcohol  Deposit  (DH)  shall  contain  alcohol  on  tap. 

Curator  of  Ichthyology. 

The  Superintendent's  Deposit  (DI)  shall  contain  supplies  for  me- 
chanics and  laborers. 

Superintendent. 

The  Duplicate  Deposit  (DK)  is  the  receptacle  for  duplicate  speci- 
mens awaiting  distribution. 

Registrar. 

The  Modeler's  Deposit  (DL)  contains  molds  and  unfinished  ca«ts. 

Modeler. 

The  Temporary  Storage  (DM)  is  a  deposit  for  packages  pending  ad- 
ministration. 

Registrar. 

The  General  Storage  (DN)  is  the  receptacle  for  packages  set  aside, 

l>ending  administration,  for  a  considerable  time. 

Registrar. 
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The  Private  Storage  (DO)  is  a  deposit  for  tbc  private  effects  of  oflS- 

cers  of  the  Museum. 

Registrar. 

The  Siati  nery  Deposit  (DP)  is  a  supply  dei>08it  for  articles  of  sta- 
tionery. 

Stationery  Clerk. 
LXXVIL 

The  officer  in  charge  of  a  storage-room  shall  deliver  packages  only 
upon  written  order  from  the  management  of  the  Museum  or  in  accord- 
ance with  regular  routine  of  administration. 

LXXVIII. 

A  record  book  is  provided  for  articles  assigned  to  general  or  private 
storage. 

LXXIX. 

Effects  belonging  to  persons  not  officers  of  the  Museum  may  be  placed 
in  or  removed  from  private  storage  only  upon  written  order  jfrom  the 
Director  or  Assistant  Director. 

i5bi>a.rtm:kn-t  of  archives. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  ARCHIVES. 

LXXX. 

The  Archives  of  the  Museum  shall  consist  of  the  following  classes  of 
papers,  printed  and  manuscript,  to  wit: 

1.  The  Announcement  Record. — The  manuscript  volumes,  in  which 
have  been  entered  all  announcements  of  objects  forwarded  to  the 
Museum,  and  promises  to  send  contributions  in  future. 

2.  Tlie  Accession  Record, — Consisting  of  (a)  the  manuscript  volumes 
{Accession  Books)  in  which  all  accessions  to  the  Museum  are  entereil 
from  day  to  day,  in  order  of  their  reception,  and  (h)  the  card  catalogue 
(Card  Catalogue  of  Accessions),  in  which  the  same  record  is  kept, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  names  of  senders. 

3.  The  Record  of  Applications^^Thid  manuscript  volumes  in  which  are 
entered,  in  order  of  reception,  all  applications  for  specimens  or  other 
scientific  material,  either  as  gifts  or  loans,  all  proposals  for  exchange,  &c. 

4.  The  Distribution  Record. — The  manuscript  volumes  in  which  are 
entered  all  lots  of  scientific  material  sent  away,  either  as  gifts,  loans,  or 
exchanges. 

5.  The  Specimen  Registers. — Consistiugof  (a)  the  manuscript  volumes — 
"Museum  Catalogues" — in  which  the  individual  specimens  belonging  to 
the  several  sections  of  the  Museum  have  been  entered  by  the  Curators 
of  the  sections  under  serial  numbers,  corresponding  to  those  which  have 
been  indelibly  marked  upon  the  specimens  themselves,  and  (b)  the 
"Museum  Register,"  which  is  kept  in  separate  series,  one  in  each  sec- 
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Hon  of  the  Museam,  by  means  of  which,  either  (1)  on  catalo^e  cards, 
(2)  on  specially  printed  forms,  or  (3)  in  blank  record  books,  arranged 
after  the  manner  of  a  bookkeeper's  ledger,  a  record  in  systematic  order 
of  the  specimens  is  kept. 

6.  The  Historical  File. — Consisting  of  all  papers,  manuscript  and 
printed,  relating  to  the  history  or  description  of  specimens  or  other 
scientific  material  received  in  the  Museum — particularly  letters  and 
catalogues  which  may  accompany  any  specimens  or  lots  of  specimens  at 
the  time  of  their  reception.  This  file  is  accessory  to  and  illustrative 
of  the  Accession  Record,  No.  2. 

7.  The  Application  and  Proposal  File. — This  file  is  made  up  of  all  let- 
ters and  other  papers  relating  to  applications,  such  as  are  entered  in  the 
Record  of  Applications  (No.  3),  and  particularly  lists  of  desiderata  sub- 
mitted by  correspondents,  and  lists  of  duplicates  in  collections  of  cor- 
respondents, sent  for  use  in  exchange  or  purchase.  Here  also  may  be 
filed  unaccepted  proposals  for  furnishing  supplies,  furniture,  &c.,  ar- 
ranged, however,  in  a  separate  series. 

8.  The  Distribution  File. — Made  up  of  check-lists  and  memoranda  re- 
lating to  material  sent  out.  When  an  application  ba«  been  fully  com- 
plied with  and  is  canceled,  the  papers  relating  thereto  to  be  transferred 
from  7  to  8  and  arranged  with  those  relating  to  the  sending  of  objects 
in  response  to  said  application. 

9.  Correspondence  Files. — ^This  to  consist  of  (1)  indexed  copy-book 
record  of  letters  written  on  Museum  business^  and  (2)  alphabetico- 
chronological  files  of  letters  received  in  connection  with  same. 

10.  Administration  Files. — Consisting  of  the  pai>ers  relating  to  the 
internal  administration  of  the  Museum,  reports,  requisitions,  orders, 
bills,  plans,  contracts,  registers  of  visitors,  &c»,  &c. 

11.  Publications  relating  to  work  of  Museum,  or  founded  upon  material 
which  is  its  property. — ^This  series  of  papers  should  be  complete,  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  convenience  of  consultation. 

LXXXI. 

Management  of  Announcement  Record. — The  Announcement  Record  shall 
be  kept  by  the  Registrar,  to  whom  all  memoranda  and  letters  relating 
to  specimens  or  other  objects  announced  or  promised  are  to  be  given. 
After  entering  in  the  Announcement  Book  such  facts  as  may  be  called 
for  by  the  printed  heads  to  the  columns,  these  letters^  &c.  are  to  be 
marked  with  the  current  number  of  the  announcement  and  returned, 
filed  in  serial  order,  until  the  object  is  received.  A  monthly  statement 
of  arrearages  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  Registrar. 

LXXXII. 

Management  of  Accession  Record. — The  Accession  Record  shall  also  be 
kept  by  the  Registrar,  who  shall  enter  all  accessions  in  serial  order, 
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marking  each  package  with  its  current  number,  prefixed  by  the  letter 
^^A,"  at  the  same  time  marking  in  the  same  manner  any  papers  which 
may  accompany  it. 

A  new  vohime  of  the  Accession  Book  shall  be  opened  with  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year.  The  current  volume  shall  be  kept  in  the  ofiGice  of 
the  Registrar,  the  back  volumes  in  the  Archive  Room. 

The  Card  Catalogue  of  Accessions  is  also  to  be  kept  up  by  the  Regis- 
trar, each  accession  being  described  in  writing  upon  the  proper  card, 
and  these  cards  to  be  arranged  alphabetically  to  serve  as  an  index  to 
the  Accession  Boole,  As  soon  as  the  list  of  accessions  for  a  full  year  has 
been  printed,  the  cards  for  that  year  shall  be  intercalated  in  their  proper 
I)laces  in  the  general  Card  Catalogue^  which  is  a  complete  alphabetical 
record  of  accessions  from  foundation  of  Museum  to  beginning  of  ea«h 
current  year. 

The  Catalogue  for  the  current  year  is  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
Registrar,  the  General  Catalogue  iu  the  Archive  Room. 

The  cun'cnt  card-catalogues,  as  added  to  and  amended  by  the  curators 
to  whom  the  cards  are  to  be  submitted  in  accordance  with  Rule  LXIII, 
will  serve  as  copy  for  printing  the  annual  or  other  lists  of  accessions. 

LXXXIII. 

Management  of  Record  of  Applications. — ^The  Record  of  ApplicatUms 
shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Director.  An  alphabetical 
index  to  the  same  will  be  supplied  by  the  packets  in  the  Application  and 
Proposal  File. 

LXXXIV. 

Management  of  Distribution  Record. — The  Distribution  Record  shall  be 
kept  by  the  Registrar,  through  whose  hands,  in  accordance  with  Rule 
LXXII,  all  packages  intended  for  shipment,  and  who  sball  retain  and 
lile  as  a  voucher  in  the  Distribution  File  the  written  onlers  in  accordance 
with  which  each  package  is  sent  out. 

An  alphabetical  index  to  the  Distribution  Record,  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  collections  distributed,  will  be  supplied  by  the  packets  in  the 
Distribution  File,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

LXXXV. 

Management  oj  the  Specimen  RegiMer. — The  Museum  Catalogues  and 
the  Museum  Registers  belonging  to  each  section  shall  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  Curator  or  Acting  Curator  of  the  section,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  enter,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  each  specimen  assigned  to 
his  department,  giving  it  a  provisional  name,  assigning  to  it  a  current 
number,  which,  together  with  name  of  sender  and  locality,  are  to  be 
marked  indelibly  upon  or  permanently  affixed  to  the  specimen. 

With  each  object  or  collection  the  Curator  wiH  receive  fi'om  the  Reg- 
istrar a  card,  upon  which  is  entered  the  history,  so  far  as  may  be  known 
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to  him,  and  accompanied  by  such  papers  as  may  belong  therewith. 
TJpovL  this  card  the  Curator  is  expected  to  inscribe  a  concise  description 
of  the  accession  lot,  returning  the  card  and  accomjpanying  papers  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  Registrar,  in  order  that  the  Accession  Record 
and  the  Historical  File  may  be  completed  and  the  descriptive  list  of 
accessions  prepared  for  the  printer.  When  a  letter  is  sent  to  the  sender 
of  a  specimen,  giving  an  account  of  the  object,  a  copy  of  this  should  be 
made  by  manifold  process  (stylograph)  or  upon  a  leaf  of  a  letter-book, 
and  this  copy  should  be  sent  to  the  Registrar. 

LXXXYI. 

Management  of  Historical  File, — The  Historical  File^  in  which  all  papers 
relating  to  the  history  of  objects  in  the  Museum  are  to  be  arranged, 
shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Registrar,  in  whose  room  shall  be  kept 
the  part  belonging  to  the  current  year,  the  main  file  being  arranged  in 
the  office  of  the  Assistant  Director,  or  in  the  Archive  Room,  as  may 
prove  most  convenient. 

In  this  file  should  be  preserved  all  letters  (or  copies  of  them)  which 
relate  to  objects  preserved  in  the  Museum.  [If  necessary,  index  slips 
referring  to  these  may  be  prepared,  to  be  arranged  with  the  files  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.]  Applications  for  publications  should  becopied 
on  the  proper  blank  form. 

Each  accession  shall,  if  accompanied  by  papers,  have  assigned  to  it 
an  envelope,  in  which  all  such  papers  shall  be  ultimately  arranged.  On 
the  outside  of  this  envelope  shall  be  entered  the  current  number  of  the 
accession,  the  name  of  the  sender,  and  the  date  of  the  accestion. 

These  pa<2kets  to  be  filed  serially,  in  order  of  accession  numbers,  in 
locked  cases.  An  alphabetical  catalogue  to  the  same  is  supplied  by  the 
card  Catalogue  of  Accessions. 

Any  packet  or  letter  may  be  taken  out  for  temporary  use  by  pre- 
sentation of  an  application  slip  on  which  the  name  of  the  applicant  is 
signed.  This  slip  is  to  be  filed  in  place  of  the  removed  packet.  Packets 
or  letters  may  not  be  retained  more  than  four  weeks.  If  any  paper  is 
needed  for  permanent  retention,  a  copy  of  it  will  be  furnished  upon 
application. 

Only  Curators  or  Acting  Curators  may  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
packets  from  the  historical  file. 

LXXXVII. 

Management  of  the  Application  and  Proposal  File, — The  make-up  of  the 
Application  and  Proposal  File  has  already  been  defined  (Rule  LXXX). 
This  file,  like  the  Record  of  Applications,  to  which  it  serves  as  an  alpha- 
betical index,  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Difeetor.  The 
papers  of  this  file  are  to  be  enveloped  and  docketed  like  those  in  the 
Historical  File, 
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LXXXVIIL 

Manageinent  of  the  Distribution  File. — ^The  Distribution  File  is  to  be 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  Eegistrar.  Every  package  sent  oat  shall  have 
assigned  to  it  an  envelope,  upon  which  the  address,  date  of  sending, 
and  nature  of  object  sent  shall  be  marked.  These  shall  be  arranged 
alphabetically,  to  serve  as  alphabetical  index  to  Record  of  Distribution. 
Complete  invoices  of  every  sendingcon^isting  of  more  than  oneobject  shall 
be  filed  here,  and  the  packets  in  this  file  may  be  removed  only  by  order 
of  Director  or  Assistant  Director. 

In  this  file,  with  the  other  papers  relating  the  distributions,  shall  be 
kept  applications  which  have  been  filled. 

LXXXIX. 

Management  of  Correspondence  File, — The  Copy -Book  Eecord  of  letters 
signed  by  the  Director  of  the  Museum  shall  be  kept  by  the  Correspond- 
ing Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  the  file-room  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  shall  be  kept  all  letters  not  relating  directly  to 
the  administration  of  the  Museum  or  the  history  of  the  collections. 

The  Assistant  Director  shall  keep  the  required  record  of  his  corres- 
pondence by  copy-book  and  letter  file,  and  in  his  letter-file  may  be  placed 
letters  received  by  the  Director  or  other  officers  of  the  Museum  relating 
to  the  actual  administration  of  the  Museum. 

Curators  of  sections  are  expected  to  keep  copy-book  records  of  letters 
written  by  them  on  Museum  business,  the  same  to  be  at  any  time  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  authorities  of  the  Museum,  and  to  hand  in  for 
filing  in  the  Historical  File  letters  relating  to  history  of  si)ecimens,  and 
in  the  Correspondence  Division  of  the  Administration  J'iZe*  letters  relating 
to  general  administration  which  they  may  receive. 

XC. 

Management  of  Administration  Files. — The  Administration  Files  shall 
be  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Director,  who  will,  when  desired,  aid  other  officers  of  the  Museum  in 
consulting  their  contents.    These  files  shall  contain: 

Eeports  of  officers  of  the  Museum. 

Eeport-s  of  collectors  working  for  the  Museum. 

All  records  or  memoranda  which  have  been  kept  in  the  past  by  officers 
of  the  Museum. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  cases,  bottles,  and  all  kinds  of  Museum 
supplies. 

Samples  of  labels,  stationery,  blanks,  bottles,  locks,  &c.,  &c.,  includ- 
ing all  kinds  of  Museum  supplies. 

Contracts  and  proposals. 

Catalogues,  plans,  &c.,  illustrating  work  of  other  museums. 

Circulars  and  price  lists  of  tradesmen  .and  manufacturers. 
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OBJECTS     AND     SOOl>E     OF     THE    LIBBABY. 
XCI. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Museum,  a  working 
library  has  been  established,  in  which  will  be  kept  such  works  as  are 
necessary  for  constant  reference  in  the  classification  and  study  of  the 
collections,  and  in  the  work  of  publication.  In  this  library  shall  be 
kept  all  books,  pamphlets,  journals,  maps,  &c.,  and  such  of  the  archives 
of  the  Museum  as  may  be  there  assigned. 

GENTBAL  AND  SECTIONAL  LIBBABIES. 
XCII. 

In  the  Central  Library  shall  be  retained  all  books  treating  of  more 
than  one  subject,  such  as  periodicals,  proceedings  of  societies,  serial  re- 
ports, dictionaries,  and  cyclopedias,  together  with  such  monograi)hs  as 
are  not  desired  in  the  Sectional  Libraries.  To  each  Sectional  Library 
which  may  be  formed,  only  those  works  may  be  assigned  which  relate 
directly  to  the  work  of  that  section  only.  Books  in  Sectional  Libraries 
shall  be  considered  to  be  personally  loaned  to  the  Curators  in  charge. 

ENTEIES  OF  BOOKS,  ETC. 

XCIIL     . 

All  books  and  other  matter  shall  first  be  entered  at  the  Central 
Library,  and  the  necessary  acknowledgments  made,  after  which  mono- 
graphic works,  upon  application,  may  be  sent  to  the  Sectional  Libraries, 
their  assignment  being  designated  upon  the  card  catalogue. 

LIMITATIONS  TO  THE  USE   OF  THE  LIBBABY. 
XCIV. 

No  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Museum 
shall  withdraw  books  or  other  matter,  without  special  written  permis- 
sion from  the  Director  of  the  Museum.  Persons  taking  books  from  the 
Central  Library  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  same, 
and  shall  make  good  any  losses.  They  shall  not  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
other  books  until  those  which  may  have  been  lost  are  restored.  No  one 
is  expected  to  retain  books  longer  than  two  weeks,  unless  they  are  in 
actual  use.  Certain  works  of  reference  may  be  designated,  which  shall 
upon  no  account  be  taken  from  the  Library.  All  books  and  other 
matter  shall  be  at  all  times  subject  to  recall  by  the  Librarian. 
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ISSUE  OF  BOOKS. 

xov. 

No  book  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  Central  Library  until  the  appli- 
cant has  filled  out  and  signed  the  prescribed  blank  form  of  application 
or  call-card.  Supplies  of  call-cards  may  be  obtained  from  the  Librarian 
or  the  Registrar. 

BEGULATION  OF  SECTIONAL  LIBBABIES. 
XCVL 

Each  Sectional  Library  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  Curator  or 
Acting  Curator,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  its  safe-keeping,  and  who 
shall  on  no  account  lend  the  books.  Books  in  a  Sectional  Library  must 
be  returned  to  the  Central  Library  before  they  can  be.  issued  for  use  out- 
side of  the  room  to  which  they  are  accredited.  The  books  of  each 
Library  shall  be  kept  separate  from  all  other  books  in  suitable  cases  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Curator,  the  locks  of  which  shall  be  controlled  by  a 
master-key  in  the  hands  of  the  Librarian,  who  may  at  any  time  ^!:suimine 
them,  and  call  the  attention  of  the  Curators  to  any  deficiencies. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  LIBBABIAN. 

XCYIL 

The  Librarian  of  the  Museum  shall  be  responsible  for  all  books, 
pamphlets,  and  periodicals  belonging  to  the  Museum,  and  for  such  of 
the  archives  as  may  be  assigned  to  his  care. 

DBFi^jaXMlENT    OW    I>TJBL.IC ACTION'S. 

XCVIIL 

Description  of  Publications. — The  Publications  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  consist  of  two  series,  the  Bulletins  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum.  These  are  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  whom  application  should  be  made  by  those 
who  desire  to  obtain  them. 

XCIX. 

Rules  for  Administration  of  Hie  Publications. — Articles  intended  for 
publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Museum  or  Bulletin  of 
the  Fish  Commission  must  be  submitted  to  the  Director  for  approval. 

After  approval,  all  papers  are  to  be  given  to  the  Editor  of  Proceedings 
and  Bulletin,  who  will  record  the  titles,  number  of  pages  of  manuscript, 
number  and  character  of  illustrations,  date  of  receiving  them,  gi%"ing 
each  article  a  number  by  which  it  may  be  subsequently  referred  to 
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whenever  necessary.  If  a  paper  is  to  have  illustrations,  the  nianu8erii)t 
will  not  be  sent  to  the  printer  until  the  blocks  are  ready  to  accompany  it. 

The  Editor  will  forward  original  drawings  to  the  engraver,  receive 
and  take  charge  of  the  blocks,  and,  after  recording,  numbering,  and 
plainly  marking  the  blocks,  so  that  their  place  may  be  easily  determined, 
lie  will  send  them  to  the  printer.  Original  drawings  not  in  actual  use 
will  be  kept  by  the  Editor  and  filed,  so  as  to  facilitate  future  reference. 
Plates  not  in  use  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Proofs  of  all  papers  will  be  sent  by  the  Public  Printer  to  the  Director, 
who  will  transfer  them  to  the  Editor  for  distribution  to  the  authors  to 
whom  they  belong.  Each  author  will  be  responsible  for  the  proper  cor- 
Tection  of  proofs  of  his  papers  and  for  their  return  to  the  Editor. 

Applications  for  extras,  stating  the  number  desired,  must  be  made  to 
the  Director  when  the  manuscripts  are  presented  for  approval. 

The  Editor  will  attend  to  the  general  management  of  the  volumes, 
arranging  title  pages,  prefaces,  heads,  numbering  plates,  &c.,  &c.  He 
will  assign  a  card  to  each  article,  on  which  will  be  given  the  serial  num- 
ber, copy  of  title,  number  of  manuscript  pages,  character  of  illustrations, 
date  of  receipt,  date  of  sending  drawings  to  engraver,  time  of  sending 
blocks  to  printer,  and  the  various  stages  of  progress  of  proofis. 


Printed  List  of  Accessions. — A  list  of  the  accessions  to  the  Museum 
will  be  printed  from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  incorporated 
in  the  annual  report.  In  connection  with  the  list  will  be  printed  the 
memoranda  relating  to  the  history  of  each  accession  list,  which  may 
be  worthy  of  presentation.  This  list  will  be  prepared  by  the  Assistant 
Director  and  Registrar,  aided  by  the  several  curators. 

To  secure  promptness  and  accuracy  in  this  work  it  is  important  that 
the  accession  cards,  sent  with  each  accession  list  to  the  curator  to  whom 
it  is  assigned,  should  be  filled  out  and  returned  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition. This  work  should  be  the  first  and  most  important  in  the  rou- 
tine of  each  day.  Otherwise  the  records  of  the  Museum  will  be  imper- 
fect. 

CI. 

Publication  Storage. — The  publications,  stereotype  plates,  and  wood- 
cuts, proi)erty  of  the  Museum,  will  be  administered  upon  under  the 
rules  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  under  the  direction  of  its 
Chief  Clerk. 

CII. 

List  of  the  pvhlications. — ^A  list  of  the  publications  is  given  in  Circular 
No.  12,  and  also  in  the  Catalogue  of  Publications  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  both  Proceedings  and  Bulletin  being  reproduced  in  the 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections. 
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cm. 

Application  for  Duplicates  and  their  Distribution, — Applications  for 
duplicate  specimens  must  be  made  in  writing,  and  when  from  domestic 
institutions,  should  be  indorsed  by  a  member  of  Congress.  These  most 
be  approved  by  the  Director,  and  .after  the  assignment  has  been  made, 
and  the  specimens  selected,  the  Curator  or  the  Registrar  will  attend 
to  packing  and  the  latter  to  shipment,  send  invoices,  make  the  record, 
and  attend  to  the  necessaiy  correspondence. 

The  list  of  applications  for  duplicates  is  provided  for  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Archives. 

I>EI>-A.RTM:EN-T  OW  SXJI*I*X.IB3S. 

CIV. 

Purchase  of  Supplies. — Supplies  for  the  Museum  may  be  obtained  by 
a  written  order  to  the  dealer  or  manufacturer,  signed  by  the  Director, 
Assistant  Director,  or  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or 
upon  indorsement  of  requisition  by  an  order  from  the  order-book,  issued 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Buildings.  The  Museum  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  bills  contracted  without  such  written  order, 
w^hich  must  be  filed  with  the  bill,  if  not  proven  paid. 

Orders  to  the  amount  of  over  $100  may  not  be  made  without  a  written 
agreement  with,  or  offer  from,  the  person  from  whom  it  is  ordered. 

CV. 

IssurC  of  Ordfer«.-^Orders  for  miscellaneous  supplies,  such  as  tools  and 
material  for  use  by  mechanics  and  laborers,  shall  be  issued  bjr  the  Super- 
intendent upon  the  proper  blanks. 

The  Superintendent  may  also  issue  orders  for  other  articles,  under 
the  instructions  of  the  Management  of  the  Museum.  No  bills  shall  be 
paid  unless  accompanied  by  the  official  order.  Bills  accompanied  by 
orders  are  to  be  examined  by  the  Superintendent. 

CYl. 

Storage  of  Supplies, — Supplies  shall  be  stored  in  one  of  the  several 
"depositories"  provided  for  their  reception. 

CYII. 

Requisitions. — The  Assistant  Director  will  take  action  on  requisitions 
for — 
Assignment  of  rooms  or  space  in  exhibition  halls. 
The  use  of  furniture  or  exhibition  cases. 
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The  services  of  preparators,  clerks,  or  copyists. 

The  purchase  of  supplies. 

The  Eegistrar  will  act  on  requisitions  for  blanks  and  circulars,  pack- 
ing, and  shipment. 

The  Stationery  Clerk  will  supply  articles  from  the  stationery  room  on 
indorsement  of  Chiefs  of  Departments,  a  list  of  whom  will  be  posted  in 
the  stationery  room. 

The  Superintendent  of  Buildings  will  act  on  requisitions  for — 

Eepairs. 

Cleaning. 

Services  of  laborers. 

Eegular  articles  of  Museum  supply. 

CVIIL 

Isnm  of  Supplies  and  Assignment  of  Laborers. — Officers  of  the  Museum 
requiring  supplies  or  the  use  of  furniture,  or  other  property  of  the 
Museum  in  the  custody  of  the  Superintendent,  may  obtain  them  by  filing 
a  requisition  with  that  official. 

If  the  article  needed  is  not  in  stock,  or  of  a  kind  not  ordinarily  kept 
in  stock,  the  requisition  must  be  indorsed  by  the  Director  or  Assistant 
Director. 

Eequisitions  must  be  countersigned  by  the  chief  of  the  special  depart- 
ment of  the  Museum  from  which  they  emanate. 

The  Property  Record  shall  show,  under  each  number,  the  final  dispo- 
sition of  each  article. 

The  Superintendent  shall  keep  an  account  with  each  Chief  of  Depart- 
ment, debiting  him  with  property  delivered  to  him,  and  crediting  him 
with  its  return.  Certificates  of  expenditures  may  cancel  debits  in  this 
book. 

Requisitions  for  labor  or  other  service  shall  be  made  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  a  book  shall  be  kept  in  which  each  Chief  of  Department 
shall  be  charged  with  labor  assigned  to  him. 

CIX. 

Preservation  of  Supplies — Inspection. — The  Superintendent  shall  have 
charge  of  and  be  responsible  for  the  buildings  and  property  not  other- 
wise assigned. 

He  shall  make  a  monthly  examination  of  all  furniture  and  fixtures, 
water  and  gas  pipes,  locks,  window  listenings,  roofs  and  gutters,  plugs 
and  stop-cocks,  hose,  sinks,  urinals,  washstands  and  water-closets,  and 
shall  attend  to  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  same,  reporting  result  of 
inspection  and  his  action  in  the  premises  in  writing  to  the  Assistant 
Director. 

ex. 

Property  Record. — ^The  Superintendent  shall  receive  and,  when  de- 
sired, receipt  for  every  piece  of  furniture,  implement,  or  article  of  sup- 
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plies,  arid  shall  catalogue  every  movable  article  in  the  Property  Becord, 
marking  it  Indelibly  with  its  entry -number  and  the  words  "D.  S. 
]!^atioual  Museum." 

CXI. 

Inventory. — The  Superintendent  shall  make  a  semi-annual  inventory 
of  property  (during  the  months  of  December  and  May),  making  a  report 
to  the  Management  upon  articles  destroyed,  expended,  or  sent  away. 

CXII. 

Disposal  of  Condemned  Property. — All  property  unfit  for  use,  such  as 
broken  furniture,  waste  paper  and  metal,  packing-boxes,  &c.,  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Superintendent  to  be  disposed  of  under  instructions 
from  the  Management  of  the  Museum. 

CXIIL 

Property  removed. — ^The  Superintendent  shall  be  responsible  for  and 
take  receipts  for  all  property  leaving  the  Museum  building,  for  speci- 
mens removed,  except  under  the  orders  of  the  Registrar,  and  shall  allow 
nothing  to  be  removed  except  by  written  permit  signed  by  proper 
authority. 

CXIV. 

Jars  and  Bottles. — Jars  and  bottlea  may  be  obtained  by  requisition 
upon  the  Superintendent.  When  possible,  if  large  quantities  of  any 
given  kind  are  to  be  needed,  this  requisition  should  be  made  in  advance. 
Bequisitions  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  schedule  symbols  upon 
diagrams,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Eegistrar. 

CXV. 

Alcohol  and  Preservatives. — Alcohol  is  stored  in  fire-proof  vaults  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  Curator  of  Ichthhology.  Supplies  are  obtained  by 
requisition  upon  that  oflBcer.  On  no  account  shall  alcohol  be  issued  ex- 
cept for  use  in  preserving  or  poisoning  specimens  or  in  the  work-rooms 
of  preparators. 

Other  preservatives  are  kept  in  the  same  custody. 

CXVI. 

JBxhibition  Cases. — The  cases  of  the  Museum  may  be  designated  as 
follows : 

Approved  Patterns. 

Symbol.  Name.  Dimensions. 

Case  A  (4.4) Pier  uprights 8.6x4.4x9 

A  (3.3)...  Pier  uprights 8.6x3.3x9.- 

B  (4.4)....  Floor  uprights 8.6x4.4x7. 

B  (3.3)....  Floor  uprights 8.6x3.3x7. 
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Symbol.  Name.  Dimensions. 

C  (1.3) Door  screens 8.6x1.3x7. 

C  (2.2).... Door  screens 8.6x2.2x7. 

D  (1.3) Sliding  screens 8.6x1.3x7. 

D  (2.2)....SHding  screens 8.6x2.2x7. 

E         Flat  screens 

¥  i      Fold  screens,  half  pillar. . . 

F         ....  Fold  screens,  whole  pillar  . 

G         ....  Slope  ecreens 

H         Table  uprights 

I         ....  Unit  tables 

J%  i Unit  drawers 

K         ...  Unit  boxes 

L         Wall  uprights 

M         ....  Salvin  bird-cases 

N         ....  Gothic  alcoves 

O         ....  Basement  drawer-storages . 

P         Sectional  library  cases  .... 

Q         Standard  shelf-stacks 

E         ....  Standard  pigeon-hole  stacks 
S         ....Quarter  tables 

Appliances. — {Special.) 


Gavit  side  brackets. 
Gavit  side  racks. 
Gavit  front  brackets. 
Gavit  front  racks. 
Jenks   rack  locks  (mth  or 
without  Yale  lock). 


Jenks  link  locks. 
Segment  hinges  (for  fold 

screens.) 
Unit  box  clips. 


Drawings  and  samples  of  cases  and  appliances  may  be  found  in  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Director. 

CXVII. 

Blanks. — The  following  blanks,  intended  for  the  use  of  officers  and 
employees,  may  be  obtained  by  requisition  upon  the  Registrar: 

Museum  Catalogues. 

Invoice  Sheets  (for  collectors).  Museum  Begister  Sheets.  Property 
Record. 


Library  Catalogue  Cards. 
Library  Call  Cards. 
Museum  Catalogue  Cards. 
"  Memorandum''  pads. 
"Order  for  work''  pads. 
"Shipment  Memorandum"  pads. 


"  Requisition  for  Supplies"  pads.^ 
Preparator's  Record. 
Preparator's  Memorandum. 
Stylograph  Books. 
Monthly  Report  blank. 
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CXYIIL 

Preparation  of  Votwhers  and  Disbursements. — All  accounts  will  be  aa- 
ministered  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsoniau 
Institution,  and  all  payments  made  from  his  office. 

The  Museum  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  any  bills 
contracted  without  a  written  order  from  the  Director  or  Assistant 
Director  or  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Orders  are  to  be  returned  by  the  party  furnishing  the  article  required, 
with  the  cost  stated,  and  the  receipt  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  deliv- 
ered. 

Bills  presented  are  to  be  examined  by  the  Accountant,  to  see  that  the 
calculations  are  correct  and  the  voucher  in  proper  form,  prices  reason- 
able, and  the  articles  delivered. 

The  payment  of  bills  is  to  be  made  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  the 
last  day  of  each  month,  and  of  salaries  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 

Cash  from  sales  of  old  material,  j^ublications,  postage-stamps,  &c.,  to 
be  deposited  with  the  Accountant. 

The  amount  required  to  pay  bills  in  foreign  countries  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  Accountant,  and  the  statement  of  the  bank  as  to  cost  to 
be  kept  with  the  voucher. 

A  statement  is  to  be  made  to  the  Drector  monthly  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  of  all  contracts  and  agreements  involving  expenditure 

CXIX. 

Certification  and  Approval  of  Accounts. — Accounts  must  be  certified 
to  by  the  Assistant  Director  or  other  officer  designated  by  the  Director, 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  Director  or  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

CXX. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  MAKING  OUT  ACCOUNTS. 

1.  Vouchers  must  be  signed  in  ink,  and  by  the  person  in  whose  name 
the  account  is  made — not  "  per  "  any  agent  or  clerk — and  the  amount 
expressed  both  in  writing  and  figures. 

2.  The  signature  should  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  should  cor- 
respond with  the  name  of  the  individual  or  company,  at  the  head  of  the 
account.  Signature  by  a^ent  will  not  answer ;  it  must  be  by  theprincipaL 
Nothing  should  be  written  on  the  blanks  excepting  the  signature.  Any 
vacant  spaces  will  be  filled  up  in  this  office  when  payment  is  made. 

3.  Evidence  of  authority  to  sign  vouchers  for  incorporated  or  unin- 
corporated companies  must  accompany  accounts.  Such  evidence  shouUl 
be  in  the  form  of  an  extract  from  the  by-laws  or  records  of  the  company 
or  association,  showing  the  authority  of  the  officer  to  receive  and  receii>t 
for  moneys  for  the  company,  and  giving  his  name  and  the  date  of  his 
election  and  appointment,  which  extract  must  be  verified  by  a  certili- 
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cat^,  under  seal,  signed  by  the  president  or  secretary,  or  by  one  of  these 
officers,  and  not  fewer  than  two  of  the  directors,  which  certificate  must 
8tat6  that  such  authority  remains  unrevoked  and  unchanged. 

If  the  company  have  no  seal,  the  extract  should  be  certified  as  correct 
by  a  notary  public  or  other  competent  officer  under  his  seal. 

4.  Signatures  by  mark  must  be  witnessed.  If  John  Smith  has  a  bill 
and  he  is  unable  to  write  his  name,  it  should  be  written  for  him,  and 

his 

then  he  should  place  his  mark — thus:  John  +  Smith.    Witness:  David 

marl:. 

O'Neill. 

5.  Accounts  for  traveling  expenses  should  give  the  places  of  depart- 
ure and  destination,  supported  by  sub- vouchers,  such  as  hotel  bills,  &c. 
Each  day's  expenses  should  be  mentioned  under  its  date.* 

6.  Hotel  bills  should  give  the  dates  of  aixival  and  departure  and  the 
rate  per  day.  Thus  a  person  arriving  before  breakfast  June  20,  and 
leaving  after  dinner  June  24,  will  have  been  at  the  hotel  four  and  a  half 
days,  which,  at  $3  per  day,  would  amount  to  $13.50,  and  should  so  ex- 
press it  in  the  account. 

7.  Vouchers  for  supplies  must  be  in  detail,  showing  the  nature,  quan- 
tities, and  ratesj  as  well  as  the  amount,  namely :  5  pounds  nails,  at  5 
cents,  25  cents. 

8.  Accounts  for  service  must  give  the  dates,  stating  whether  inclusive 
or  not,  between  which  such  service  was  performed,  and  the  rate  of  pay, 
thus:  A  man  employed  from  June  28  to  July  10,  inclusive,  would  have 
served  13  days,  which,  at  $1.50  per  day,  would  amount  to  $19.50. 

9.  Accounts  involving  sub-vouchers,  some  or  all  of  which,  for  good 
reasons,  cannot  be  furnished,  must  be  signed  by  the  party,  and  affidavit 
made  before  a  notary  public  or  justice  of  the  peace  that  the  account  in 
question  is  correct. 

The  seal  of  the  officer  before  whom  an  account  is  sworn  should  be 
affixed. 

CXXI. 

Duties  of  Superintendent. — The  Superintendent  of  Buildings  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  policing  of  the  buildings  and  the  conduct  of  the 
mechanics  and  laborers. 

Laborers  and  3f€chanic8. — He  shall  direct  the  work  of  all  mechanics, 
laborers,  messengers,  and  other  emi)loyees  of  the  Museum,  and  shall 
keep  a  time-hook^  in  which  shall  be  recorded  their  time  of  service,  the 
nature  of  the  work  performed,  and  the  rate  of  pay,  reporting  to  the 
disbursing  officer  monthly,  or  at  the  close  of  the  service  of  any  individual. 

*To  this  must  be  added  the  following  certificate:  **Thi8  account  is  correct  and  just, 
and  the  items  of  expenses  :ire  verilied  from  memoranda  kept  by  myself,  and  no  part 
of  said  travel  was  under  a  pass/' 
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DetaiU  of  Workmen. — Workmen  may  be  detailed  by  him  for  special 
service  upon  the  presentation  of  proper  requisitions. 

Lost  and  Found  Record, — He  shall  keep  a  "  Lost  and  Found  Record,'' 
and  attend  to  the  identification  of  claimants  and  the  restoration  of  arti- 
cles found  in  the  Museum. 

Tools. — He  may  issue  tools  to  workmen,  holding  them  responsible  for 
their  safe  return. 

cxxn. 

Duties  of  Assistant  Superintendents. — The  Superintendent  shall  have 
two  assistants — one  in  each  buildiug.  The  assistant  in  the  Moseum 
building  shall  have  especial  charge  of  records  and  the  property  storage, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  Superintendent  perform  his  duties.  The 
assistant  in  the  Smithsonian  building  shall  have  charge  of  that  build- 
ing and  the  property  it  contains,  and  shall  report  all  needful  action  to 
the  Superintendent.  The  assistants  may  not  deviate  from  routine  ex- 
cept by  special  order. 

CXXIII. 

Duties  of  Electrician. — ^The  Electrician  shall  inspect  and  keep  in 
proper  running  order  all  telephones,  burglar-alarms,  electric  clocks, 
watch-clocks,  and  other  electric  apparatus  generally,  and  such  other  as 
may  be  placed  in  his  charge. 

CXXIV. 

Duties  of  Engineer. — ^The  Engineer  shall  have  charge  of  all  boilers, 
heating-apparatus,  water-pipes,  and  gas-pipes,  making  weekly  inspec- 
tions and  keeping  them  in  repair ;  he  shall  be  responsible  for  their  work- 
ing; he  shall  inspect  monthly  and  record  the  readings  of  all  gas-meters ; 
he  shall  attend  to  the  inspection,  reception,  and  storage  of  wood  and 
coal,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  shall  report  defi- 
ciencies at  least  a  week  in  advance  ]  he  shall  attend  to  the  removal  of 
a^shes,  giving  to  the  cartmen  the  regulation  tickets,  one  for  each  load, 
which  they  present  to  the  Superintendent  in  claiming  payment;  he  shall 
make  repairs  of  locks,  water  and  gas  fixtures,  &c.,  as  may  be  ordered 
by  the  Superintendent 

cxxv. 

Duties  of  Assistant  Engineer. — An  Assistant  Engineer  shall  have 
charge  of  and  be  responsible  for  the  heating  apparatus  in  the  Smith- 
sonian building,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Engineer. 

CXXVL 

Duties  of  Firemen. — The  Firemen  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Engineer,  and  one  of  them  shall,  when  necessary,  serve  as  blacksmith. 
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CXXVIL 

Duties  of  Carpenter. — The  Carpenter  shall  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent.  Extra  carpenters  may  be  employed  by  the  Su- 
perintendent when  so  instructed. 

cxxvm. 

Duties  of  Inspectors. — ^The  Inspectors  shall  have  their  beats  assigned 
them  by  the  Superintendent.  They  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
property  within  their  beats,  and  shall  report  cases  of  damage;  they  shall 
see  that  the  Museum  rules  relating  to  visitors  are  enforced,  preventing 
smoking  and  disorderly  conduct ,and  reporting  irregularities ;  they  shall 
deliver  all  articles  found  in  the  Museum  to  the  Superintendent's  office. 

The  Inspectors  shall  answer  the  questions  of  visitors  and  serve  as 
guides  as  far  as  possible  without  conflict  with  other  duties  and  without 
leaving  their  beats. 

They  shall  receive  no  fees,  under  penalty  of  discharge. 

The  Inspectors  constitute  the  first  watch^  and  shall  continue  on  duty 
till  relieved  by  the  second  watch* 

CXXIX. 

Duties  of  Watchmen, — ^The  Watchmen  shall  be  responsible  for  all  prop- 
erty under  their  care.  When  going  upon  duty  they  shall  (1)  examine  all 
doors  and  windows ;  (2)  satisfy  themselves  that  there  are  no  strangers 
in  the  building;  (3)  see  that  the  fireplugs  are  in  order  for  use. 

They  shall  visit  each  record  station  every  hour  and  make  the  proper 
record  with  the  clock ;  any  failures  to  do  this  must  be  strictly  accounted 
for.  When  relieved^  the  Watchman  is  to  report  to  the  next  watch  any 
irregularities  or  suspicious  circumstances  he  m«ay  have  observed. 

All  signals  and  telephone  calls  to  be  answered  without  delay,  and 
emergencies  to  be  announced  by  the  code  signals. 

Watchmen  shall  remain  upon  duty  until  regularly  relieved.  The 
Watchmen  who  admit  the  workmen  shall  keep  their  time-record. 

cxxx. 

Duties  of  Janitors. — Janitors  stationed  at  the  public  entrances  shall  be 
in  their  plaees  at  the  sound  of  the  signal  for  opening,  and  shall  not  leave 
during  the  hours  of  exhibition.  They  shall  refuse  admission  to  disor- 
derly persons  and  children  without  guardians.  Canes,  umbrellas,  par- 
asols, baskets,  and  bundles  shall  be  retained  at  the  door  and  chec^ks 
given  for  the  same.  No  bundles  shall  be  taken  from  the  building  with- 
out properly  signed  permits,  which  must  be  filed.  No  fees  shall  be  re- 
ceived under  penalty  of  discharge.  Dogs  shall  be  excluded  by  the  janitor. 

The  Janitors  shall  record  daily  the  readings  of  the  automatic  enu- 
merators. 
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Janitors  stationed  at  the  entrance  to  offices  shall  answer  questions 
and  prevent  intrusions. 

CXXXI. 

Duties  of  Messengers, — Dispatch  messengers  shall  report  at  the  Super- 
intendent's office,  and  may  be  summoned  by  signal. 

Office  Messengers  shall  be  sent  away  from  the  buildings  only  upon 
special  service. 

CXXXII. 

Duties  of  Cleaners. — Cleaners  shall  have  their  work  assigned  them  by 
the  Superintendent.    The  work  shall  be  done  before  9  a.  m. 

CXXXIII. 

Duties  of  Laborers. — Laborers  shall  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  or  other  officers  who  make  requisition  for  their  services. 
They  shall  report,  when  out  of  work,  to  the  Superintendent  or  bis  as- 
sistants. 

CXXXIY. 

Outside  Worlcmen. — Mechanics  and  laborers  employed  by  the  day  shall 
report  each  day  at  the  Superintendent's  office,  before  beginning  and 
after  ending  work,  otherwise  their  claims  for  payment  may  be  dis- 
allowed, 

cxxxv. 

Hours  of  Work. — ^Workmen,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  serve  from  7.30 
a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 
Janitors  serve  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Watchmen  and  inspectors  serve  according  to  special  schedule. 
Outside  workmen  serve  according  to  agreement. 
Workmen  report  to  watchmen  on  duty  at  entrance  door. 

CXXXVI. 

Opening  and  Closing  Museum. — The  hours  of  opening  and  closing  the 
Museum,  and  the  beginning  and  end  of  noon  recess,  will  be  announced 
by  signal  from  Superintendent's  office. 

The  outer  doors  of  the  Smithsonian  and  Museum  buildings  must  be 
locked  at  the  time  of  their  closing  to  the  general  public,  and  no  one 
allowed  to  enter  by  means  of  pass-keys.  A  watchman  will  be  in  attend- 
ance to  open  the  doors  when  summoned. 

CXXXVII. 

General  Bules. — ^The  following  general  rulea  will  be  enforced  by  the 
Superintendent : 

The  exhibitioTi  halls  are  open  to  the  public  from  9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 
every  day  in  tho  year,  except  Sundays. 
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The  doors  shall  be  permanently  closed  at  5  p.  m. 
The  business  offices  are  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 
The  work  rooms  and  shops  are  open  from  7.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 
No  smokiug  will  be  allowed  in  the  public  halls. 
No  dogs  will  be  admitted  to  the  exhibition  halls. 
Canes  and  packages  will  be  deposited  with  the  janitor. 
Employees  of  the  Museum  are  forbidden  under  penalty  of  discharge 
to  receive  fees  from  visitors. 

CXXXVIII. 

Access  to  the  Building  after  Office  Hours. — After  the  buildings  are 
closed  in  the  afternoon,  and  until  the  hour  of  opening,  the  watchmen 
are  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  dismissal,  to  allow  to  remain,  or  to  en- 
ter, any  persons  whose  names  are  not  upon  the  lists  furnished  them,  or 
who  are  not  provided  with  a  properly  certified  pa«s.  This  rule  applies 
to  Sundays  and  other  days  when  the  Museum  is  closed.  No  exceptions 
can  be  made  in  favor  of  friends  of  the  watchmen. 

The  main  entrance  of  the  Museum  building  will  be  kept  closed  except 
during  hours  of  public  admission,  and  access  to  the  building  can  be 
gaiued  only  by  ringing  the  bell  at  the  entrance  to  the  Northwest 
pavilion.  Every  person  admitted  to  the  building,  when  closed,  shall 
register  his  name  upon  a  special  record  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
watchman  is  required  to  note  opposite  his  name  the  hours  of  his  admis- 
sion and  departure.  When  a  person  whose  name  is  on  the  list  is  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  he  must  sign  his  own  name  underneath  that  of  his 
friend  preceded  by  the  words  "Introduced  by." 

CXXXIX. 

Removal  of  Property, — ^No  Museum  property  shall  be  removed  from 
the  buildings  except  upon  the  presentation  of  a  written  order  signed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Museum,  the  Assistant  Director,  or  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Janitors  shall  be  instructed  to  detain  pistckages,  unless  the  bearer 
presents  a  i)ermit  signed  by  some  officer  whose  name  is  on  his  permit- 
list.    These  permits  shall  be  filed. 

These  rules  do  not  apply  to  boxes  and  packages  leaving  the  buildings 
under  the  management  of  the  Begistrar. 

CXL. 

Approvals. — Requisitions  for  supplies  shall  require  the  approval  of  the 
chief  of  the  department  for  which  they  are  needed. 

The  written  indorsement  of  the  Director  or  the  Assistant  Director  shall 
be  necessary  before  proceeding  with — 

(1.)  Any  changes  in  arrangement  or  decoration  of  the  buildings. 
(2.)  Any  changes  in  the  use  or  occupancy  of  apartments. 
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(3.)  Any  changes  in  the  duties  of  Museum  employes,  except  those  of 

low  grade. 
(4.)  Any  changes  in  the  installation  of  cases  or  other  objects  in  the 

exhibition  halls! 
(5.)  Any  changes  in  the  color  or  internal  arrangement  of  cases. 
(C.)  Any  changes  in  the  installation  of  collections  in  the  exhibition 

halls  or  the  removal  of  objects. 
(7.)  The  making  of  cases,  pedestals,  trays,  labels,  blank  forms,  or  auy 

other  fixtures  or  appliances  of  general  Museum  administration. 
(8.)  Any  temporary  deviation  from  the  provisions  of  the  rules  in  the 

general  orders* 
(9.)  Memoranda  and  requisitions  re^rring  to  any  of  the  above  topics 

may  be  filed  with  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  with  the 

Assistant  Director,  or  with  the  Director.    They  must  not  be  acted 

upon  until  properly  indorsed. 

DKPA.RTMiEN'T  OW  ELECTRIC  SERVICE. 
CXLI. 

Apparatus. — ^The  following  is  a  description  of  the  apparatus  in  the 
Electric  Room  of  the  Katioual  Museum :  Oue  50-drop  annunciator  with 
29  telephone  connections,  of  which  9  are  connected  with  telephones  in 
the  Museum  building,  11  in  the  Smithsonian  building,  and  9  to  instru- 
ments at  various  outside  points,  including  the  central  office  of  the  tele- 
phone exchange,  through  which  connnection  may  be  had  with  any  part 
of  the  city ;  one  100-drop  annunciator  to  which  are  connected  300  win- 
dows and  85  doors  throughout  the  Museum  building;  oue  81drox> 
annunciator  connected  with  the  doors  of  the  exhibition  cases ;  one  lar^^e 
watch  clock  for  recording  on  paper  dials  the  alarm  signals  which  the 
watchman  turns  in  from  the  twelve  o'clock  stations  throughout  the  build- 
ing as  he  makes  his  patrol  5  and  one  District  telegraph  alarm  box.  In 
the  Smithsonian  building  there  are  nine  clock  stations,  controlled  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  in  the  Museum  building, 'and  also  a  special  tele- 
phone connection  with  the  city. 

CXLIL 

Duties  of  Telephone  OlerJc, — The  Telephone  Clerk  is  on  duty  from  8 
o'clock  a.  m.  to  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  is  to  answer  all  calls  promptly^  and 
under  no  circumstances  is  the  Telephone  Room  to  be  left  unattended. 
A  record  is  to  be  kept  of  all  calls,  giving  the  names  of  both  the  persons 
calling  and  called,  and  also  of  the  exact  time  the  call  was  made. 

cxLiir. 

Duties  of  Watchman  in  Telephone  Room, — The  watchman  on  duty  in 
the  telephone  room  is  requii-ed  to  answer  all  telephone  calls,  and  to 
notify  the  watchmen  in  the  building  of  signals  on  the  burglar  annunci- 
ator.   He  is  alr>o  required  to  turn  in  a  signal  to  the  night-watch  at  the 
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District  Telegraph  Ofl&ce  every  hour  from  5  p.  m.  to  8  a.  m.  In  case  of 
neglect  to  do  this  a  messenger  is  immediately  sent  to  the  Museum  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  and  the  fact  is  reported  to  the  Superintendent  the 
next  morning. 

CXLIV. 

Duties  of  Watchman  on  Patrol. — ^The  watchman  making  the  rounds  of 
the  building,  which  duty  occupies  exactly^  an  hour,  is  required  to  turn 
in  an  alarm  at  each  of  the  twelve  stations.  The  time  and  place  are 
registered  on  paper-dials  which  are  k^pt  on  file  in  the  Superintendent's 
office  and  renewed  daily. 

CXLV. 

Signaljs. — Signals  may  be  made  from  the  Electric  Eoom  upon  signal 
bells  in  various  parts  of  the  building.  These  signals  may  be  answered 
by  persons  upon  the  push-buttons,  of  which  there  are  seventy-eight  in 
the  building,  and^  the  location  of  which  is  indicated  by  a  white  star. 
The  code  of  signals  being  for  the  private  use  of  the  officers  of  the 
Museum,  should  be  kept  secret.  The  code  for  whistle  signals  is  the 
same  as  that  for  bell  signals. 

i>E)i>A.RXM:ja:3srT  ow  i>rei»a.R-^tion'. 

CXLVI. 

PreparatortP  Records. — Each  Preparator  must  keep  a  record  book  in 
which  to  enter  the  name  and  catalogue  number  of  each  article  passing 
through  his  hands,  with  statement  of  character  of  work  done  upon  it 
and  length  of  time  devoted  to  it,  name  of  person  from  whom  received 
and  to  whom  delivered,  with  dates. 

CXLVII. 

Instructions  to  Tr^arators. — Each  object  sent  to  a  Preparator  must 
l)e  accompanied  by  a  memorandum  giving  its  catalogue  number  and 
name,  and  with  definite  instructions  as  to  character  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  to  whom  to  be  delivered.  . 

CXLVIII. 

Importance  of  Memoranda, — Preparators  should  insist  upon  having 
such  memoranda,  and  will  be  held  accountable  for  failure  to  obtain 
them. 

CXLIX. 

Duties  of  Photographer. — The  Photographer  is  subject  to  the  rules 
governing  the  action  of  Preparators.  He  shall  take  such  photographs 
as  he  may  receive  written  instructions  for,  and  shall  keep  a  perfect 
record  of  the  negatives,  property  of  the  Museum,  under  his  charge. 
Also  one  copy  of  each  protograph  he  makes,  arranged  in  suitable  books 
in  chronological  order.  He  shall  report  monthly  all  work  done  for  the 
Museum.  He  shall  make  requisition  for  such  supplies  as  are  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  Museum  work. 
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APPOINTMENTS^  LEAVES  OF  ABSENOE,  ETC. 

CL. 

Applications, — All  applications  for  positions  most  be  made  in  writing^. 
Applications,  with  the  accompanying  letters  of  recommendation,  are  to 
be  filed  in  the  office  of.  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion. 

CLI. 

AppointTnents. — A  letter  of  appointment,  stating  salary,  terms  of  ten- 
ure, duties,  &c.,  signed  by  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  will  be  given 
each  appointee.  Api>ointments  to  grades  lower  than  grade  YI  are 
made  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  subject  to  recall  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year. 

OLIL 

Promotiana. — ^Except  in  cases  where  the  duties  of  an  employ^  are 
changed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  responsibility  of  his 
position,  promotions  can  only  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year.  With  each  promotion  a  new  letter  of  appointment  will  be  issned 
by  the  Director. 

OLm. 

Discharges  and  Suspensions. — Any  appointment  may  be  cancele<l  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Director.  Ifo  discharge  is  valid  until  the  person 
discharged  has  been  notified  by  a  formal  letter  of  discharge  signed  by 
the  Director.  Suspension  of  pay  may  be  made  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Director. 

CLIV. 

Leaves  of  Absence. — Unusual  leaves  of  absence  and  vacation  of  officers 
of  the  scientific  staff  be  arranged  by  the  Director.  The  ordinary  vaca- 
tions of  preparatorS)  mechanics,  and  administrative  emploj'^s  will  be 
arranged  by  the  Assistant  Director,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Di- 
rector; those  of  laborers  and  cleaners  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Buildings,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Director. 

CLV. 

Temporary  Employment — ^Laborers,  mechanics,  and  copyists  may  be 
employed  by  the  day  at  the  discretion  of  the  Assistant  Director,  in  car- 
rying out  plans  approved  by  the  Director. 

CLVI. 

Record  of  Appointments^  dtc. — ^A  copy  of  each  letter  of  appointment, 
promotion,  or  discharge  shall  be  filed  at  once  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
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Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  On  or  before  the  20th  of  each 
month  a  statement  of  the  names  and  rates  of  compensation  of  each  per- 
son temporarily  employed  daring  the  month  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Daily  memoranda  of  action 
shall  be  submitted. 
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CIRCIJI.AR  A1»1»RB88BB  TO  FBIENBS  OP  TOB  RirSfilTIft. 

The  new  Maseam  building  is  now  finished,  and  the  installation  of  the 
collections  within  its  walls  is  being  carried  on  as  fast  as  exhibition  cases 
can  be  built.  The  large  additional  space  now  available  for  the  display 
of  specimens  renders  it  practicable  for  the  officers  of  the  Museum  to 
carry  out  the  long  cherished  plan  of  making  it  an  educational  exhibition 
of  the  most  useful  kind. 

Few  persons  realize  what  a  wealth  of  material  is  stored  away  in  the 
vaults  and  attics  of  the  Smithsonian  building  and  the  ^^  Armory,"  which 
haa  been  used  as  a  deposit  since  1876,  in  addition  to  the  exhibits  of  the 
thirty  or  more  foreign  governments,  given  to  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  the  Philadelphia  Exposition,  there  is  a  still  greater  bulk  of  val- 
uable material  obtained  then  and  since  from  private  and  State  exhibi- 
tions made  upon  the  same  occasion. 

Still  more  important  are  the  collections  made  for  that  occasion  by  the 
Fish  Commission  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  by  the  various 
agencies  of  the  latter  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  which,  for  lack 
of  room,  have  never  been  publicly  exhibited. 

In  the  new  building  will  be  concentrated  all  the  industrial  collections, 
and  all  the  ethnological  specimens,  except  the  reserve  series  of  pre-his- 
tone  stone  implements.  .  In  the  old  building  will  be  kept  those  collec- 
tions which  are  most  important  as  material  for  purely  scientific  inves- 
tigation, such  as  the  main  collection  of  birds,  the  fishes,  and  reptiles  in 
alcohol,  the  marine  invertebrates,  &c.  The  new  building  will,  however, 
contain  the  collections  in  economic  natural  history. 

The  collections  in  the  new  building  are  intended  to  form  an  Anthropo- 
logical Museumj  organized  upon  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  interpre- 
tation of  the  term  "anthropology,"  and  illustrating  the  characteristics 
of  civilized  as  well  as  savage  races  of  mankind  and  their  attainments 
in  civilization  and  culture.  The  central  idea  will  be  iwan,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  adapts  the  products  of  the  earth  to  his  needs.  All 
useful  and  noxious  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  will  be  shown,  indus- 
tries by  means  of  which  they  are  utilized — by  both  method  and  finished 
product — and  finally,  the  various  objects  which  men  use  for  any  pur- 
pose  whatever.    A  place  is  provided  for  every  object  which  has  a  name. 

A  thorough  system  of  descriptive  labels  and  guide-book  manuals  is 
provided  for.  No  specimen  will  be  exhibited  which  is  not  so  thoroughly 
explained  by  its  label  that  its  significance  may  be  understood  by  any  in- 
telligent visitor.  ^ 

With  this  scope  and  this  method  of  exhibition,  the  Muse«mwinT> 
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greater  educational  valne  than  any  similar  museam  heretofore  organ- 
ized, since  a  single  series  of  selected  objects  will  replace  the  nnmeroos 
partial  series  such  as  are  seen  in  every  industrial  fair.  The  arrangement 
of  these  in  a  philosophical  manner  will  add  greatly  to  their  significance. 

In  displaying  and  labeling  the  objects  in  the  Museum  its  officers  are 
striving  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  all  the  best  museums  of  Europe, 
which  have  been  visited  and  carefully  studied  with  this  end. in  view. 

In  certain  departments  the  National  Museum  is  already  richer  than 
any  other,  notably  in  the  ethnology  of  the  native  races  of  America,  the 
zoology  of  the  United  States,  the  department  of  animal  products,  the 
department  of  fisheries,  that  of  building  stones,  and  that  of  North 
American  ores. 

In  other  sections,  by  the  cooperation  of  prominent  experts  and  busi- 
ness houses,  collections  are  being  made  with  much  thoroughness.  For 
instance,  the  materia  medica  collection  is  in  charge  of  Schieffelin  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  who  are  sparing  no  pains  or  expense  in  making  it  com- 
plete ;  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.  are  doing  the  same  thing  for  paints  and  pig- 
ments; H.  K.  and  F.  B.  Thurber  for  food  products;  Powers  &  Weight- 
man,  of  Philadelphia,  for  chemical  products  used  in  the  arts,  &c.  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson,  in  connection  with  his  census  investigations  on  the 
cotton  industries,  has  gathered  for  the  Museum  a  complete  series  of  the 
cotton  fabrics  made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Department  of  State 
has  deposited  the  large  collection  of  cotton  fabrics  of  foreign  countries, 
gathered  by  its  agents  for  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Exposition. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Museum  to  enlist  the  aid  of  some  prominent  ex- 
pert, or  some  leading  business  house,  in  making-  up  the  display  for  each 
special  industry.  It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  find  that  all  who  have 
as  yet  been  invited  to  help  have  willingly  and  enthusiastically  complied. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  possessors  of  valuable  private  collections  may 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  deposit  them  in  the  National  Museum,  and  to 
bring  about  this  result  the  authorities  of  the  Museum  have  an  additional 
incentive  to  make  the  display  of  articles  in  their  custody  as  attractive 
as  possible. 

In  arranging  for  the  reception  of  collections,  the  Museum  agrees  to 
famish  exhibition  cases,  and  also  bottles  and  such  other  accessories  for 
mounting  as  are  necessary  for  the  most  effective  display. 

Each  individual  object  will  have  a  conspicuously  printed  label,  U]X)n 
which  will  be  placed  the  name  of  the  donor,  which  will  also  be  pub- 
lished in  all  catalogues  and  other  publications  of  the  Museum  in  which 
they  are  referred  to. 

The  Museum  will  pay  transportation  charges  on  collections  sent 

Contributors  are  requested  to  supply  all  availsible  information  regard- 
ing specimens  which  they  may  send. 

SPENCER  F.  BAIRD, 
Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution^  and  Director  U.  8.  National  Museum. 
January  1, 1882. 
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CIRCI7JLAR  Ilf  BEFERBNCE  TO  PBTROIiEITIlI  COIiliSCTIOIfS. 

My  Deab  Sib:  Prof.  8.  F.  Peckham,  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  has  been 
requested  by  myself  to  collect  and  arrange  for  exhibition  a  suite  of 
specimens  of  petroleum  which  will  illustrate  the  occurrence  of  that  im- 
portant substance  in  the  United  States.  Will  yon  render  him  such 
assistance  as  you  may  be  able,  and  oblige, 
Very  truly  yours, 

S.  F.  BAIRD, 
Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution^ 
'   and  Director  United  States  NatUmal  Mtiseum. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  1, 1882. 


My  Deab  Sib:  Will  you  please  send  me  a  sample  of  petroleum  by 
express  from 


Please  send  at  least  a  quart.    Will  you  also  fill  out  and  sign  the  cer- 
tificate hereto  attached  as  fully  as  you  may  be  able. 

Very  respectfully, 
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The  accompanying  specimen  of  petroleum,  famished  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington,  occurs  as  follows : 

State, 

County, 

Township^ 

Farm, 

Lease, 

Number  or  name  of  well, 

Depth  of  well, 

When  drilled  (completed), 

Oil  in  sand. 

Oil  in  crevice, 

First,  second,  or  third  sandt 

Thickness  of  sand, 

Pebble  or  fine  sand. 

Yield  of  well  on  first  day  of  flow,  bbls.. 

Yield  of  well  on  first  day  of  pumping,  bbls., 

Was  the  well  torpedoed? 

Spi.  gr.  of  oil, 

Geological  formation /rom  which  the  ail  camcy 

Address  of  donor. 
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CIR€V£iAR  €OIf€BRIfINO  THB  NiPABTlflBIfrr  OF  IlfSBOTS* 

Prof.  0.  V.  Eiley  has  deposited  in  this  Museum  his  extensive  private 
collection  of  insects.  The  collection  comprifies  some  30,000  species  and 
upward  of  150,000  si>ecimens  of  all  orders,  and  is  contained  in  some  300 
double  folding-boxes  in  large  book  form  and  in  two  cabinets  of  SO  glass- 
covered  drawers.  The  specimens  are  all  in  admirable  condition,  and 
the  determined  species  duly  labeled  and  classified.  The  collection  is 
chiefly  valuable,  however,  for  the  large  amount  of  material  illustrating 
the  life-histories,  habits,  and  economy  of  species,  3,000  of  which  are  rep- 
resented in  one  or  all  of  the  preparatory  states,  either  in  liquid  in  sep- 
arate boxes,  or  blown  and  mounted  dry  with  the  imagines.  Fifteen  blau  k 
books  are  filled  with  notes  and  descriptions  of  these  species,  most  of 
them  yet  unpublished.  Though  several  special  collections  surpass  it  in 
a  single  order,  few,  if  any,  general  collections  of  North  American  insects 
equal  it,  and  perhaps  none  from  the  biological  point  of  view. 

The  Museum  is  now  prepared  to  properly  care  for  such  collections, 
under  direction  of  Professor  Biley,  who  has  been  appointed  honorary 
curator  of  insects,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  time,  with  so  good  a  beginning, 
a  truly  national  exposition  of  the  insect  fauna  of  the  country  will  be 
brought  together.  The  Museum  building  is  entirely  fire-proof,  and  there 
is  every  facility  for  the  safe  preservation  of  specimens  or  collections  that 
may  be  donated.  I  would  especially  request  that  correspondents  send 
the  adolescent  states  in  connection  with  mature  forms  whenever  possi- 
ble, together  with  all  material  exemplifying  the  transformations,  archi- 
tecture, and  economy  of  species.  I  would  also  invite  those  engaged  in 
descriptive  entomology  to  deposit  in  the  Museum  types  or  duplicates  of 
their  described  species,  it  being  my  intention  not  only  to  build  up  a 
systematic  national  collection  that  students  may  profitably  consult,  and 
which  will  be  kept  in  secure  cabinets  to  be  used  only  by  such  students, 
but  to  have  in  connection  therewith  a  more  popular  exhibit  for  the  in- 
struction and  edification  of  the  public. 

SPENCER  F.  BAIBD, 

Secretary  Smithsonian  Institutionj 

and  Director  United  States  N'atiofial  Museum^  -^ 

Januaey  1, 1882.  Digitized  by  L^oogle 
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CI<ASSIVICATION  AlfB  ABKANQEIflBlfT  OF  TBB  IHATBJBIA  flUSDICA 

dOI^I^BCTIOlf. 

B7  JTAMES  M.  FIjIIVT,  Sar^eon,  U.  S.  IVavy. 


PRIMARY  DIVISIONS. 

I.  Inorganic  Materia  Medica. 

'  1.  Vegetable  products, 
n.  Organic  Materia  Medica, 


2.  Products  of  fermentation  and  dis- 
tillatidn. 

3.  Animal  products. 


Medicines  of  the  Inorganic  Division  to  be  classified  according  to  their 
fundamental  elementary  constituents,  following  the  order  of  the  ele- 
ments, given  in  Eoscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  Treatise  on  Chemistry. 

With  each  elementary  substance,  to  be  arranged — 

1.  The  chemical  compounds  of  that  element  used  in  medicine  and 
pharmacy. 

2.  The  preparations  of  which  that  element,  or  any  of  its  compounds, 
constitutes  the  fundamental  ingredient. 

These  preparations  to  include — 

a.  The  official  preparations  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia. 

b.  The  official  preparations  of  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  which  are  not 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

0.  Unofficial  preparations  which  are  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  im- 
portance or  interest  to  be  worthy  a  place  in  the  collection. 

Poisonous  salts,  liable  to  be  mistaken,  on  account  of  similarity  of  ap- 
I>earance,  for  those  less  active,  should  be  shown  with  the  latter  also. 

II. 

1.  Vegetable  products  to  be  classified  according  to  the  botanical 
affinities  of  the  plant  firom  which  derived,  following  the  sequence  given 
in  Benfham  and  Hooker's  Gtonera  Flantarum,  beginning  with  the  low* 
est  order. 


Under  each  natural  order  to  be  arranged—  ^  ,   , , 
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2  PROCEEDINGS   OF  UNITED   STATES  NATIONAL  ^lUSEUM. 

A.  The  official  drugs  derived  from  each  plant  of  that  order. 

B.  Drugs  not  official  in  any  Pharmacopoeia,  but  whidi  are  or  have 
been  used  in  medicine. 

With  each  crude  drug  to  be  displayed — 

a.  A  colored  plate  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  derived,  with  figures 
illustrating  its  botanical  characters. 

b.  A  specimen  of  the  flowering  plant,  pressed  and  dried,  in  the  usual 
manner  of  an  herbarium. 

0.  The  drug  in  all  its  varieties,  commercial  and  botanicaL  These 
specimens  primarily  should  be  fair  commercial  samples,  such  as  will 
honestly  represent  the  article  as  found  in  the  market.  They  may  be 
supplemented  by  carefully  selected,  or  rare  samples,  or  by  those  adul- 
terated or  possessing  interesting  peculiarities  of  any  kind.  The  com- 
mercial and  botanical  sources  of  each  should  be  authenticated.  The 
practical  value  of  the  collection  will  largely  depend  upon  the  complete- 
ness  and  accuracy  of  this  portion  of  the  exhibit. 

d.  Sections  of  roots,  stems,  barks,  etc.,  to  show  structure,  fracture,  or 
other  physical  characters  that  may  assist  in  their  identification,  with 
drawings  of  the  same,  magnified,  if  necessary. 

e.  Preparations,  official  and  other,  of  which  the  drug  or  any  product 
of  the  drug  constitutes  the  fundamental  ingredient. 

2.  Products  of  fermentation  and  distillation  will  include  the  products 
of  the  acetous  and  vinous  fermentations,  and  the  derivatives,  chloro- 
fonn,  ether,  etc.,  as  well  as  distillates,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  pyroligneous 
acid,  etc. 

3.  Medicines  of  animal  origin  to  follow  the  usual  classification  of  the 
animals  from  which  the  crude  drug  is  obtained. 

Each  group  of  specimens,  arranged  under  one  head,  to  have  a  de- 
scriptive card,  giving  in  brief  terms  the  most  important  facts  relating 
to  general  character,  source,  commercial  varieties,  etc. 

Each  specimen  to  have  its  label,  giving  scientific  and  vernacular 
names,  and  such  special  information  as  can  be  condensed  within  the 
prescribed  limits. 
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A  CSiASSIFICATIOlf  OF  T0B  FOSHS  IN  WHICH  l^BUOS  Alfl>  MBN- 
CINSS  APPEAR,  ANJ>  AKE  AJD1IIIIVI8TESE1». 

B7  JAMES  M.  FLiIMT,  Suri^eon,  U.  S.  UTav^. 

The  following  classiAeation  has  been  prepared  as  the  basis  of  a  special 
exhibit  in  the  Materia  Medica  section  of  the  National  Museum,  illustra- 
tive of  the  forms  in  which  medicinal  substances  appear  in  commerce,  or 
are  prepared  for  adminstration  by  the  pharmacist. 

The  exhibit  is  intended  to  illustrate  this  classification  by  actual  speci- 
mens, which  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  representatives  of  their  re- 
spective dasses.  The  list  of  examples  is  provisional  only,  and  subject 
to  such  modifications  as  a  larger  experience  may  suggest 

The  effort  has  been  made  so  to  condense  each  definition  that  it  may 
be  conspicuously  printed  on  th^  label  of  the  jar  or  bottle  containing  the 
Bi>ecimen,  together  with  the  name  of  the  latter^ 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEDICINAL  FOBMB. 
I. — Crude  yegbtable  drugs. 


Radioea. 

(Roots.) 


Rhizomata. 

(Rhizomes.) 


Tabera. 
(Tabeis). 


BulbL 
(Bulbs.) 


CormL 
(Corms.) 


ooda.) 


The  descending  axes  of  plants,  never  de- 
veloping leaves,  -and  naving  for  their 
function  the  absorption  of  nutriment 
from  the  soil. 

Subterranean  stems,  consisting  of  a  suc- 
cession of  joints,  developing  leaves  in 
the  form  of  scaleiB|  and  producing  axil- 
iacy  bads. 

Thickened,  fleshy  underground  stems, 
or  branches,  bearing  rudimentary  leaf 
buds.  *- 

Very  short  eubterranean  stems  twvered 
with  leaves  or  the  bases  of  leaves  in 
concentric  layers,  and  producing  roots 
from  below. 

Very  short  sabteiranean  stems  bearing 
buds  on  the  upper  surface  and  produ- 
cing roots  from  below.  Distinguished 
from  bulbs  by  the  absence  of  foliate 
structure. 

i  The  solid  portions  of  .the  stems  of  exoge- 
nous plants,  as  distinguished  from 
barks  and  piths. 


Examples. 


Senega. 
Ipecac. 


Galangal. 
Spigeha. 
Solomon's  Seal. 


Jalap. 


Garlic. 
Onion. 


Colohicum. 


Guiaoum. 
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Classification  of  medicinal  forms — Continued. 
I.— Orude  vegbtablb  DRU6&— Oontinaed. 


Cortices. 

(Barks.) 

MedtilaB. 
(Piths.) 

HerbsB. 

(Herbs.) 


Stipitea. 

(Stems.) 

BummitatesTel 
Cactunliia. 
(Tops.) 

Oeznmas  vel  Tori- 
ones. 

(Bads.) 

FoUa. 
(Leaves.) 


Flores. 
(Flowers.) 


Petala. 
(Petals.) 

Stigmata. 
(Stigmas.) 

FructuB. 
(l^uits.) 


Capsulflo. 
(Capsules.) 

Bemina. 

(Seeds.) 


Trlchomea. 
(Hairs.) 

GlandulsB. 
(Clauds.) 

Pulpae. 
(Pulps.) 

Succi. 
(Juices.) 


The  covering  of  the  stems  and  roots  of 
exogenous  plants,  outside  of  the  wood. 

The  cellular  central  portion  of  exogenous 
stems. 

Plants  which  die,  to  the  cronnd  at  least, 
after  ripening  the  seed  or  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  In  commerce  com- 
prises those  druss  which  consist  of  the 
whole  herb,  or  of  the  stems,  leaves,  and 
flowering  tops  of  herbs. 

The  stalks  and  branches  of  herbs  deprived 
of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit. 

The  small  terminal  branches  of  plants. 


Branches  or  leaves  in  their  earliest  or  un- 
developed state. 


The  green  deciduous  organs  of  plants 
formed  by  expansion  of  the  bark  at  the 
nodes  of  the  stem. 

The  organs  of  reproduction  of  phenoga- 
mous  plants. 


The  leaves  of  the  corolla ;  flower-leaves. 


The  tops  of  the  pistils  of  flowers,  being 
that  part  which  receives  the  poUen. 

The  matured  ovaries  of  plants,  with  their 
contents. 


Seed  vessels  which  burst  open  at  matu- 
rity, allowing  the  seeds  to  foil  out. 

Those  parts  of  the  fruit  which  contain 
the  embryos  (or  undeveloped  plantlets), 
and  by  means  of  which  the  higher 
plants  are  chiefly  propagated. 

Hair-like  appendages  to  the  surfaces  of 
plants. 

Small  cellular  organs  which  secrete  oily, 
aromatic,  and  other  products. 

The  soft  and  parenchymatous  parts  of 
vegetables,  reduced  to  a  paste  by  the 
operation  of  pulpiog. 

The  fluid  obtained  by  bruising  or  press- 
ing plants,  or  parts  of  plants. 

Rob,  or  Rood,  is  a  juice  evaporated  to  the 
consistency  of  honey. 


Examples. 

Oak. 

Cinnamon. 

Sassafras  pith. 


Absinthe. 

Dulcamara. 
Savin. 


Balm  of  Gilead  Buds. 
Poplar  Buds. 


Buohu. 
Jaborandi. 


Santonioa. 

Orange. 

Arnica. 

Rose. 


Crocus. 


Anise. 
Juniper. 
Hips. 
Colocynth. 


Poppy. 


White  Mustard. 
Castor. 
Nux  vomica. 


Mncuna. 


Lupulin. 


Tamarind  Pulp. 


Conium  Juice. 
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Olamjication  of  m^dimnal/ormf— Oontinned. 
I. — Crude  vboktabijc  drugs — CoDtinaed. 


Ghmmuita. 
(Gams.) 


Balaama. 

(Balsams.) 


Resinas. 
(Eesins.) 


Gumini-raslxuB. 

(Gbhl  lesuks.) 


FecnUe. 
(Starches.) 


Baccbaxa. 

(Sagare.) 


Solid,  onoiystallizable  yegetable  exuda- 
tions, insoluble  in  alcohol,  bat  wholly 
or  partially  soluble  in  water,  forming 
mucilage. 

Natural  vegetable  products  which  con- 
tain resin,  volatile  oil,  and  benzoic  or 
cinnamic  acid. 

Solid,  brittle,  inflammable,  translucent 
vegetable  products,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  «nd  e»- 
sentiaL  oils« 

Compounds  of  gum,  resin,  and  other 
vegetable  pfoduote,  exuding  from  in- 
cisions made  in  certain  plants. 

Abundant  vegetable  principles,  having 
the  composition  CeHioOs;  ox  definite 
form,  tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Neutral  substances,  mostly  of  vegetable 
oriffin,  having  a  sweet  taste,  soluble  in 
water  and  dunte  alcohol;  insoluble  in 
ether. 


Examples. 
Acacia. 


Balsam  Copaiba. 


Bosin,  common  yel- 
low. 


Ammoniac. 


Wheat  Starch. 


Cane  Sugar. 


II.--CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS. 


Metala. 

Metallic  (Mddea. 
MetaUlo  aalU. 

TMriti^wfil  adds. 

Vegetable  alka- 
liea. 

Vegetable  aoldft 

Salta  of  vegetable 
aoldiit 

Salta  of  vegetable 


Neutral  organic 
anbatanoea. 


Elementaiy  bodies  having  a  metallic  lus- 
ter, good  conductors  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, and  capable  of  combination 
with  oxygen  to  form  bases. 

Products  of  the  chemical  union  of  metals 
with  oxygen. 

Compounds  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  an  acid  are 
replaced  by  a  metal. 

Acids  of  inorganic  origin. 

Substances  derived  by  chemical  processes 
from  vegetable  products,  capable  of 
union  with  acids  to  form  salts. 

Acids  of  vegetable  origin. 

Products  of  the  combination  of  vegetable 
acids  with  bases,  either  organic  or  inor- 
ganic. 

Products  of  the  combination  of  vegetable 
bases  with  acids,  either  mineral  or  vege- 
table. 

Substances  obtained  by  chemical  pro- 
cesses frx>m  vegetable  or  animal  pro- 
ducts, not  forming  salts  with  acids  or 


Iron  Filings. 


Bed  Oxide  of  Mer- 
cury. 

Sulphate  of  Copper. 


Sulphuric  Acid. 
Cinchonia. 

Tartaric  Acid. 

Citrate  of  Iron  and 
Quinine. 


Sulphate  of  Strych- 
nia. 


Digitalin. 
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OlasHficatian  <>/'medioina{/orfn«---Oontiiiiied. 

ni.— Pharsiaceutical  prepakatioks. 
A.—SoUd8. 


Examples. 

Bpeciec 

(Species.) 

Mixtures  of  several  plants  or  parts  of 

ments.    Used  for  making  decoctioiu, 
inftisions,  etc. 

Species   PectoraleB 
(Ph.G.) 

PalTere& 
(Povders.) 

Substances  reduced  into  small  particles 
by  trituration,  precipitation,  granula- 
tion, or  sublimation. 

Powder  of  Ipecac 

PUtllSB. 

(PiUs.) 

Small  globular  masses  of  a  size  that  may 
be  swallowed  without  mastication. 

Not  coated. 
Sugar  coated. 
Gelatine  coated. 
Silver-leaf  coated. 
Gold-leaf  coated. 
Compressed. 
Printed. 
Granules. 
Boluses,  etc 
Capsules: 

Gelatine 

Pearls. 

Folding,  etc 

Bxtracta. 

(Extracts.)  , 

Solid   preparations   resulting  &om  the 
evaporation  of  solutions  of  vegetable 
principles. 

Extract  of  Gtentian. 

Realuas. 
(Resins.) 

Medicines  prepared  by  exhausting  the 
substances  nrom  which  they  are  ob- 
tained by  alcohol,  and  precipitating 
the  resinous  matter  with  water. 

Restn  of  Jalap. 

Confeotlone& 
(Confections.) 

Soft  solid  medicines,  in  which  the  medi- 
cinal substances  are  incorporated  -with 
sugar  or  honey.     The  term  includes 
Electuaries  and  Conserves. 

Electuaxlsa. 
(Electuaries.) 

Medicinal  substances,  generally  in  the 
form  of  dry  powders,  combined  with 
sirup  or  honey. 

Confection  of  Senna. 
(U.S.  Ph.) 

Conservae. 

(Conserves.) 

Consist  of  recent  vegetable  substances 
and  refined  sugar  beaten  into  a  uniform 
mass. 

Confection  of  Rose. 
(Br.  Ph.) 

ChocolataB. 

(Chocolates.) 

Medicines  of  which  the  vehicle  is  a  mix- 
ture of  chocolate  and  sugar. 

Chocolat     Ferruffi- 
neux.    (Codex.) 

Pastas. 
(Pastes.) 

Compounds  of  medicinal  substances  with 
sugar  and  ^um.    Their  soft  solid  con- 
sistence distinguishes  them  from  troches. 

MarshmaUow  paste. 

Saochamreta. 
(Saccharures.) 

Medicines  in  the  form  of  powder,  com- 
posed of  sugar  mixed  with  medicinal 
substances. 

Sacchamre  de   Li- 
chen.   (Codex.) 

Oleosaccliamreta. 
(Oleosaccharures. ) 

Medicines  composed  of  essential  oil  and 
sugar. 

Oleosaocharure 
d'anis.    (Codex.) 
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in.— Phabmaobutical  FRBPARATION&— Oontinaed. 
A— /S^2id»— Oontinaed. 


Troohisol 

(Lozenges :  Tro- 
ches; Tablettes, 
Codex.) 

RotnlflB. 
(Sogardrops ;  Pas- 
tilles, Oodex.) 

OelatinaB. 
(Jellies.) 


Bapones. 

(Soaps.) 

Unnenta. 

(Ointments.) 


Cerata. 

(Oerates.) 


Diplafltra. 

(Plasters.) 


Bparadrapa. 

(Sparadraps.) 


Chartas. 

(Med.  papers.) 


Bnppoflitoila. 

(Sappositories.) 

CatapUuunata. 
(Cataplasms;  Poul- 
tices.) 


Cigarettes 


PastillL 
(Pastilles.) 


Componnds  of  sagar  with  medicinal  sab- 
stances,  made  into  paste  with  maoilage, 
cat  into  various  shapes  and  dried. 


Compounds  of  medicinal  substances  with 
sugar,  differing  from  troches  in  being 
prepared  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

Soft  solid  compounds  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances, with  ffelatinous  or  g^mmy  mat- 
ters, having  the  well-known  trembling 
consistence  of  jelly. 


fatty 
olved  in  water. 


Products    obtained    b^ 
bodies,  with  alkalies  c 


Topical  applications  of  such  consistence 
that  they  may  be  easily  rubbed  on  the 
skin,  becoming  gradually  liquefied. 

Unctuous  preparations  of  such  consistence 
that  they  may  be  spread  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  do  not  melt  when 
applied  to  the  skin. 

Solid  preparations  which  are  spread  by 
heat,  and  which  are  adhesive  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body. 

Plasters  spread  upon  leather,  linen,  mus- 
lin, or  sdk. 


Paper  impregnated  with  medicinal  sub- 
stances or  upon  which  preparations  re- 
sembling plasters  have  oeen  spread. 

Solid  medicinal  preparations  intended  to 
be  introduced  into  the  rectum  or  vagina. 

Topical  applications  of  the  consistence  of 
soft  paste,  composed  of  powders  mixed 
with  water,  various  solutions  or  fixed 
oils. 

Dried  medicinal  plants  cut  fine  and  rolled 
in  papers  for  smoking. 

Compounds  of  aromatic  substances  used 
in  fhmigation. 


Examples. 

Troches   of   Potas- 
sium Chlorate. 


Peppermint  Drops. 


Qel€e   de  Carraga- 
heen.    (Codex.) 


White  Castile  Soap. 


Ointment  of  Rose- 
water. 


Ooulard's  Cerate. 


Lead  Plaster. 


Adhesive  Plaster  on 

doth. 
Adhesive  Plaster  on 

leather. 
Isinglass  Plaster. 
Court  Plaster. 

Cantharides  Paper. 


Suppositories  of 
Tannin. 


Cigarettes  of  Stra- 
monium. (Codex.) 

Fumigating     Pas- 
tilles. 
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Classification  of  medicinal  forms — ^Gontinued« 

m.—PHARlCAC^UTICAL  PREFABATlONS-T^^Ontiniied. 

B,— Liquids. 


Dacoota. 

(DeooctionB.) 

Infnaa. 

(Infusions.) 

PtiBansB. 

(Tisanes.) 

Llqnorea. 

(Solutions.) 

Anii^  medicataB. 
(Medicated    wa- 
ters.) 

Mucilagines. 
(Mucilages.) 

Mlsturas. 
(Mixtures.) 


Emnlflionea. 
(Emulsions.) 


Ziinotna. 

(Linctures.) 

BympL 

(Syraps.) 


MelUta. 
(Honeys.) 

OicymelUta. 
(Oxymels.) 

Aceta. 

(Vinegars.) 


Tincturse. 
(Tinctures.) 


AIooolatorsB. 
(Alcoolatures.) 
(Codex.) 

Tlnctoras    aethe- 
reae. 
rEthereal  tinct- 
ures.) 


Solutions  of  vegetable  principles  obtained 
by  boiling  in  water. 

Solutions  of  Tesetable  principles,  made 
with  hot  or  cold  water  wiihout  hailing. 

Very  dilute  infusions  intended  for  use  as 
habitual  drinks  by  the  sick. 

Aqueous  solutions  in  which  the  substance 
acted  upon  is  wholly  soluble  in  water. 

.  Aqueauasolntionaof  volatile  oils  or  gases. 


Aqueous  solutions  of  gum  or  allied  sub- 
stances. 

Preparations  containing  medicinal  sub- 
stances in  nMrpeiwion  in  watery  fluids.  In 
a  more  general  sense,  liquid  prepara* 
tions  composed  of  several  ingredients, 
and  not  otherwise  classified. 

Mixtures  in  which  the  suspended  sub- 
stance is  of  an  oleaginous  or  resinous 
nature,  suspension  being  aided  by  gum 
or  yolk  of  egg. 

Medicines  of  sirupy  consistence,  formerly 
sucked  from  end  of  a  liquorice  stick. 

Concentrated  solutions  of  sugar  in  watery 
fluids,  either  with  or  without  medicinal 
impregnation. 

Preparations  in  which  honey  is  used  as 
the  vehicle  of  the  medicinal  substance. 

Medicated  honeys  containing  acetic  acid. 


Includes  distilled  vinegar  and  infusions 
and  solutions  of  medicinal  substances 
in  vinegar  or  acetic  acid. 

Solutions  of  medicinal  substances  in  alco- 
hol, prepared  by  maceration,  digestion, 
or  percolation.  Mlixirs  are  compound 
tinctures,  generally  highly  flavored  and 
sweetened. 

Tinctures  prepared  with  fresh  plants. 


Liquid  preparations  in  which  the  men- 
struum is  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether. 


Examples. 

Decoction  of   Sen- 
ega. 

Infusion    of    Wild 
Cherry. 

Tisane  de  (Sentiane. 
(Codex.) 

Solution  of  the  Arse* 
nite  of  Potassiiua. 

Cinnamon  Water. 


Mucilage  of  Sassa- 
fras Pith. 

Compound  Mixture 
of  Iron. 


Ammoniac  Bfixtore. 


Looch  Blanc.    (Co* 
dex.) 

Syrup  of  Rhubarb. 


Honey  of  Bme. 
Oxymel  of  Squill. 
Vinegar  of  Lobelia. 

Tincture  of  Quaiac. 


Tincture  of  Fresh 
Orange  Peel. 
(Br.  Ph.) 

Ethereal  Tincture 
of  Lobelia. 
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Clamfioation  of  medicinal  farms — Oontmaed. 

IIL— Pharmaceutical  pbeparations— Continued. 
B.  —Liquid8 — Continued. 


Vina. 

(Winee.) 

Cerevlsi8». 

(BeeiB.) 

BpixitaB. 
(Spirits.) 


iOtherea. 

(Ethers.) 


Oleoraaiiias. 

(OleoresinB.) 


Bztraota  flnlda. 

(Fluid  extracts.) 


Olycorita. 

(Glyoerites.) 

Olea  destillata. 
(Volatile  oils.) 

Olea  pingnia. 
(Fixed  oils.) 


Olea  infdaa. 
(Medicated  oils.) 

(Liniments.) 


Bnemata. 
(Enemas.) 

Juaciili 
(BrotJis.) 


Preparations  analogous  to  tinctures  in 
wnich  the  menstruum  is  wine. 

Medicinal  preparations  in  which  beer  is 
the  solTcnt. 

Alcoholic  solutions  of  volatile  princi- 
ples, prepared  by  distillation  or  solu- 
tion. 

Peculiar,  fragrant,  sweetish,  very  vola- 
tile inflammable  substances,  formed  by 
the  action  of  acids  on  alcohol. 

Extracted  from  drugs  by  means  of  ether. 
They  have  the  property  of  retaining 
their  fluidity  ana  composition  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  menstruum. 

Permanent  concentrated  solutions  of  ve^ 
table  drugs.  Prepared  by  percolation 
and  concentration. 

Solutions  of  medicinal  substances  in  gly- 
cerine. 

Volatile  oils  obtained  from  plants  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Non- volatile  oils  obtained  from  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Gen- 
erally com^unds  of  glycerine,  with  a 
peculiar  acid. 

Infusions  of  medicinal  substances  in  fixed 
oils. 

Liquid  or  semi-li^nid  preparations  in- 
tended for  appbcation  to  the  skin  by 
friction. 

Liquid  medicines  intended  foriigection 
into  the  rectum. 

Decoctions  having  for  their  base  the 
flesh  of  animals,  to  which  medicinal 
substances  may  be  added. 


Examples. 
Wine  of  Antimony. 

B  i  ^  r  e    antiscorbu- 
tique.    (Codex.) 

Spirits  of  Lavender. 


Acetic  Ether. 


Oleoresin    of     Cu- 
bebs. 


Fluid    Extract    of 
Ctontian. 


Glycerite  of  Tannic 
Acid. 

Oil  of  Cloves. 
Castor  Oil 


Oleum  Hyosciami 
Infrisum  (Ph.  G.) 

Soap  Liniment. 


£nema  of  Opium. 
Chicken. 
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BIEItlORAIirDA   FOS  COIiliBCTORIH   6w  DRUOlS  FOR  THE  HATERIA 
HEJDIGA  SECTION  OF  THE  NATIONAIi  IHIJSEVRI. 

B7  JAMES  M.  FIjIIVT,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  adopted  for  the  Materia  Medica  Section  of  the 
National  Maseum,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  specimens  of  all  sub- 
stances used  as  medicines  by  the  people  of  all  countries.  That  these 
si)ecimens  may  be  more  than  mere  museum  curiosities,  it  is  important 
that  information  be  furnished  regarding  the  source  and  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  each  drug.  Much  doubt  still  remains  as  to  the  exact  source 
of  many  of  the  standard  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  and  a  rein- 
vestigation of  any  or  all  of  them  is  to  be  desired. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  for  those  more  or  less  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject  who  may  have  opportunities  for  making  col- 
lections, and  as  aids  to  memory  for  the  expert: 

I.  Obtain  specimens  of  all  substances  used  as  medicines,  and  all 
drugs  which  are  cultivated,  or  collected  for  export,  in  the  region  visited. 

II.  Gather  as  much  information  as  possible  concerning  each  speci- 
men, under  the  following  heads : 

If  of  vegetable  origin — 

1.  Name,  commercial,  vernacular,  and  scientific. 

2.  Botanical  and  common  name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  drug  is 
derived. 

3.  Character  of  the  region  in  which  produced.  (Mountain  or  valley, 
dry  or  wet  ground,  &c.) 

4.  Mode  of  cultivation  or  collection,  and  preparation  for  use  or  the 
market. 

5.  Commercial  importance  (quantity,  value,  &c.). 

6.  Supposed  medical  properties  and  uses. 

7.  History  of  the  individual  specimen. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  obtain  pressed  specimens  of  the 
flowering  plant  from  which  each  drug  is  derived  for  botanical  identifi- 
cation. If  a  large  plant,  a  single  branch,  bearing  leaves  and  flowers, 
may  be  pressed,  or  even  leaves  and  flowers  separated  ftt)m  the  stem. 
Get  seeds  also,  especially  if  the  flowering  plant  cannot  be  had,  so  that 
the  plant  may  be  propagated  in  the  hot  house. 

Plants  are  easily  pressed  by  arranging  them  while  fresh  on  sheets  of 
absorbent  paper,  and  putting  them  between  boards,  under  modera|||^ 
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heavy  weights.    The  papers  should  be  changed  every  day  until  the 
specimens  are  dry. 

If  of  animal  origin — 

1.  Name  of  drug. 

2.  Fame  and  description  of  animal  from  which  obtained. 

3.  How  obtained  and  prepared. 

4.  How  used. 

If  of  mineral  origin—* 

1.  Name. 

2.  Source. 

3.  Composition. 

4.  Mode  of  preparation. 

5.  Medical  uses. 

in.  Bear  always  in  mind  that  the  value  of  every  specimen  in  each  of 
these  divisions  will  be  directly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  accurate 
information  which  accompanies  it^  especially  such  as  relates  to  source 
and  mode  of  production.  Everything  which  will  help  to  illustrate  and 
substantiate  this  information  will  be  worth  diligent  search  and  careftil 
preservation. 
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CIBCITIiABINBBFBBBNCB  TO  THB  B1TIIi1»IIVQ.STOIVB  COIiIiBCTION. 

The  special  investigation  of  the  building-stone  industry  of  the  United 
States  made  by  the  Tenth  Gensas  is  now  nearly  completed,  as  far  as 
field  work  is  concerned.  It  has  been  a  part  of  the  work  of  this  investi- 
gation to  forward  to  the  IN'ational  Maseom  samples  of  all  stones  quarried 
for  purposes  of  construction.  These  specimens  were  mostly  of  such 
size  that  they  could  be  dressed  into  four-inch  cubes.  Over  3,000  such 
specimens  have  been  received  at  the  iN'ational  Museum,  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  number  have  already  been  dressed  in  the  following  manner: 
Polished  in  front;  drafted  and  pointed  on  the  left-hand  side;  drafted 
rock  face  upon  the  right-hand  side;  entirely  rough  behind,  and  rubbed 
or  chiselled  upon  the  top  and  bottom.  As  soon  as  dressed,  the  samples 
are  placed  in  suitable  cases,  where  they  may  be  examined  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  building  stones. 

All  the  building  stones  of  the  country  are  thus  brought  together  for 
study  and  comparison.  Stones  which  have  not  been  quarried  until 
recently  may  be  compared  with  stones  of  the  same  kind  which  have 
long  been  in  use,  and  the  qualifications  of  which  are  well  known. 

There  is  also  quite  a  large  collection  of  foreign  stones  with  which 
comparisons  may  be  made.  Nearly  every  foreign  quarry,  the  product  of 
which  is  in  the  markets  of  this  country,  is  represented  by  a  specimen. 
There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  specimens  from  foreign  quarries,  the 
products  of  which  have  been  but  little  or  not  at  all  in  the  markets  of 
the  United  States. 

This  collection  is  now  perhaps  the  largest,  most  complete,  and  sys- 
tematic of  any  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Thin  sections  fbr  microscopic  examination  are  being  prepared  from 
all  the  different  specimens.  The  purposes  of  the  investigation  demand 
a  determination  of  the  compositions  and  structures  of  the  various  rocks, 
as  these  in  combination  with  the  location  and  geological  features  deter- 
mine the  applicability  of  the  stones  to  various  uses,  and  explain  their 
peculiar  properties,  and  the  desired  results  are  most  directly  obtained 
by  the  microscopic  examination  of  thin  sections. 

This  method  of  study  in  the  hands  of  the  microscopic  lithologists  has 
been  most  fruitful  in  developing  valuable  and  interesting  knowledge  of 
a  scientific  character.  By  its  means  the  nature  and  composition  of 
almost  all  of  the  commonly  occurring  rocks  have  been  determined,  and 
exactly  those  same  features  which  are  of  importance  in  scientific  study 
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are  the  ones  whu^h  determine  the  valne  and  appearance  of  bnilding 
stones,  and  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  scientific  and  the  prac- 
tical. 

The  microscopic  study  of  these  stones  is  supplemented  by  chemical 
analysis,  which  is  often  necessary  to  determine  important  points. 

In  the  older  and  more  developed  States  there  are  perhaps  qnarries 
worked  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  rock  suitable  for  building  and  orna- 
mental stones,  and,  since  the  special  agents  of  the  Tenth  Census,  who 
were  engaged  on  the  building-stone  investigation,  forwarded  to  the 
Kational  Museum  specimens  representing  all  working  quarries,  it  is 
probable  that  the  building  stones  of  these  States  are  quite  fully  repre- 
sented. 

In  the  newer  portions  of  the  country,  however,  the  best  building  stones 
are  not  always  worked,  and  since  these  s][>eeial  agents  were  instructed 
to  incur  no  extra  expense  for  collecting  information  concerning  unde- 
veloped material,  many  of  the  best  stones  in  these  portions  of  the  coun- 
try are  not  represented  by  specimens  in  the  National  Museum. 

The  following  table  shows  the  localities  from  which  samples  of  build- 
ing .stone  have  been  received  in  those  States  and  Territories  in  which 
there  are  probably  other  localities  which  might  furnish  excellent  build- 
ing stone. 

It  often  happens  in  a  new  country  that,  when  a  costly  building  is  to 
be  constructed,  stone  is  brought  from  a  great  distance  at  great  expense, 
even  if  in  the  immediate  vicinity  there  is  an  abundance  of  stone  equally 
good.  The  home  product  is  not  rejected  because  of  prejudice,  but 
because  it  has  not  been  tried,  and  because  there  are  no  adequate  means 
at  hand  for  examining  the  material  and  comparing  it  with  the  stones 
that  "have  been  tried. 

The  collection  of  specimens  of  all  regularly  quarried  stones  has  been 
most  complete  and  successful.  Quite  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
stones,  but  little  or  not  at  all  quarried,  have  also  been  obtained  through 
the  special  agents  of  the  Census,  oi:  through  parties  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  their  respective  neighborhoods;  but 
there  are  undoubtedly  a  very  large  numl)er  of  localities  which  have 
excellent  building  stones,  and  from  which  no  specimens  have  been  sent 
to  the  ISTational  Museum,  and  concerning  which  we  possess  no  informa- 
tion. 

That  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  building  stones  of  any  country  is 
of  great  economic  value  is  unquestionable,  and  in  a  rapidly  growing 
country  like  ours  such  knowledge  is  of  incalculable  value. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  circular  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the  building-stone  resources  of  their  own 
districts  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  this  connection  by  the  Tenth 
Census  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Museum,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
^Specimens  and  information  may  be  received  from  most,  if  not  all,  the 
ies  having  valuable  undeveloped  building  stones,  in  time,  that  this 
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information,  together  with  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  speci- 
mens may  be  embodied  in  the  Census  Beport  upon  the  building-stone 
industry  o*f  the  United  States. 

Any  parties  who  may  be  interested  in  furnishing  such  information, 
and  in  forwarding  specimens  will  be  furnished  with  schedules  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  information  desired,  and  with  franked  labels 
with  which  to  forward  specimens  through  the  mails. 

SPENCER  P.  BAIED, 
Secretary  SmithHonian  Institution, 
and  Director  United  States  National  Museum. 


Statement  showing  localities  from  which  samples  of  building  stone  have  been 
received,  in  States  and  Territories  from  which  a  more  complete  collection 
of  specimens  of  building  stones  is  desired. 

[No  specimens  have  been  received  from  the  Indian  Territory  and  Arizona.] 


Virginia.  Texas. 

North  Carolina.  Dakota. 

Georgia.  Montana. 

Florida.  Colorado. 

Alabama.  New  Mexico. 

Kentucky.  Utah. 

Arkansas. 

LooalitUa  from  w%ich  apedmens  of  huildifig  stone  have  heen  received  at  the  National  Museum. 

VIRGINIA 


Nevada. 

Idaho. 

Washington  Territory. 

Oregon. 

Wyoming. 

California. 


Na 


Name  of  stone. 


Town. 


Connty. 


Qnarry. 


Granite Near  Fredericksburg . 

do Tnckahoe  district 

..do Near  Richmond 


..do 

...do 

Slate 

Limestone . . 

Slate 

Granite 


...do 

Gneiss.... 
Soapstone. 


Mica  schist... 
Diabase.... 


Soapstone. 
Marble  .... 

...do 

Diabase... 


Harble  .... 
Limestone. 


Manchster . 
Granite 

Near  New  Canton  . 

Near  Staunton 

Near  New  Canton  . 
Namosine  district. . 


do 

Lynchburg  ... 
Chnla  Station. 


Near  Chain  Bridge 

Near  Catlett's  Station. . 


Vallena 

Craigsville 

do 

NearLeesburg 

Near  Greenwich 

Near  ttie  line  of  the  Richmond 
and  Allegheny  Railroad. 


Snottsylvania. 
Henrico 


do. 
Chesterfield... 

...do   

Buckingham. 


Augusta . 
ckingham . . 


Bucl 
Dinwidi 


...do 

Campbell . 
Amelia . . . 


Fauquier  . 
...do 


Buckingham.. 
Augusta 


Loudoun. 


Rockbridge. 
...do....... 


B.  J.  Leybum. 

J.  B.  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Richmond  Granite  Company. 

Westham  Granite  Company. 

Old  Dominion  Granite  Co. 

Edwards  Sc  Roberts. 

Red  Bud  Slate  Company. 

J.  R.  AVilliams  &.  Co. 

D.  W.  Lassiter,  Smith  &  South- 
all  lessees. 

Hayfleld  Qnarry,  Gil!  Sc  Hub- 
bard lessees. 

Fishing  Creek  Quari^,  owned 
by  S.  Patterson  St,  Son. 

Old  Dominion  Stereotype  Com* 

GuKrt's. 

Fauquier  Quarry,  Charles  An* 
drews  proprietor. 

George  Chambers. 

CoraiMarble  Company. 

Craig's. 

Bast  Bend  Quarry,  T.  W.  Ed- 
wards owner. 

From  Daniel  Fngan. 

Joseph  G.  Steele. 


N  M  1881—6 
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Localitiea  from  whidh  specimens  of  building  sUmea  have  been  received,  4^. — Contmned. 
^  NOHTH  CAROLINA. 


No. 

Name  of  stone. 

Town. 

Gonnty. 

QOUTJ. 

3 

Leopardite 

Soapstone 

Nev  Cbiirlotte 

Mecklenbargh.. 
Swain :.... 

W.  Y.  Yatea. 

I 

N«ntftb«*1n-1^  - . -    - 

GBOBGIA. 


Gneiss.... 

Granite... 

Limestone 
Pa^rodite.. 


AfUmta 

Stone  Hoontain  Station,  At- 
lanta (Ga.)  Kailroad. 

12  miles  from  Chattanooga,  on 
W.  &  R.  BaUroad. 

9  miles  firom  Washington 


Fnlton.. 
DeKalb 

Catoosa. 

Wilkes  . 


Patrick  Lynch. 
Callahan  &  Welch. 

Chiokamanga  Qoatty. 

From  Charles  W.  Shepaid. 


FLORIDA* 


AT.A-RAHrA 


Limestone . 
Sandstone . 


Near  Dickson 

Alabama  &  Gt.  Southern  R.  R. 


Colbert . 
DeKalb. 


F.L.  Fossick  &  Co. 
CollinsvUle  Qoaxry. 


KENTUCKY. 


fl 

....do 

Bowling  Green -- 

Warren 

Belknap,  Domioien  ft  Co. 
City.Qnarry. 

?, 

Lonisvflle , 

Jefferson 

ARKANSAS. 


f 

Xiimestone .... 

Bald  Knob 

White 

Bald  Knob  QnarrT. 
Onany  not  stated  (nail)' 
From  railroad  nut. 

$ 

Marion 

1 

do 

Blansfttt 

•Benton 

*Thi8  is  probably  Scott  County. 
TEXAS. 


Limestone . 

...do 

....do 

.do 


...do 

Sandstone  . 
....do 

Limestone . 

...do 

Granite.... 
...do 

Limestone . 

Sandstone  . 
....do 

Limestone . 

Dolomite  .. 

Sandstone . 

Limestone. 

....do 

...  do 

....do 

....do 

.../do 


Near  Austin 

do 

8  miles  north  of  Austin 

9  mUes  tram  Austin  (Duval 
Station). 

Above  Austin 

9  miles  southwest  of  Burnet .. 

2  miles  east  of  Burnet 

5  miles  southwest  of  Bumot . . 

3  miles  south  of  Burnet 

16  miles  from  Burnet 

16  miles  from  Burnet 

10  miles  above  Austin 

8  miles  south  of  Burnet 

Riverside 

8  miles  south  of  San  Saba 

2  miles  southwest  of  Burnet . . 
Orange  (station  on  Tezaa  Pa- 
cific Railroad). 

4  miles  south  of  San  Saba 

8  miles  south  of  San  Saba 

8i  miles  from  San  Saba 

San  Saba 

10  miles  south  of  San  Saba . . . . 
San  Saba 


Travis. 
...do.. 


do  . 


...do..... 
Burnet... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Travis... 
Burnet — 
Walker.. 
San  Saba. 
Burnet... 
Eastland.. 

San  Saba.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 


Judge  JoMph  Lea. 
Banquaa  Quarry. 
Quarry  not  opened. 

QuarrTnot  stated. 

Do. 
Stony  Creek. 
Not  stated. 
Backbone  Valley. 
Quarry  not  stated. 
Quarry  on  Bull  Creek. 
Quarry  not  stated. 

Dr.  Gregg's  qnany. 

NotstatSa. 

QvMTv  of  J.  G.  SeueeyaodB* 

B.  Hubbard. 
Dr.  A.  Gregg's  qomy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dou 

Do. 
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ZocaUHea  from  wJiiek  epeeimenB  of  huilding  stone  have  Ifeen  received^  ^c— Contiuaed. 

DAKOTA. 


No. 

ITune  of  stone. 

County. 

Quany. 

4 

Qnarteite 

SionxPallfl 

MinnehahA  

Phillips  Qaaxry. 

MONTANA. 


BlkodochToeite 


Walkersville . 


Deer  Lodge. 


Qaarry  of  Alice  Goldond  Silver 
Miniog  Company,  Wm.  E. 
Hall  saperintendent 


COLOKADO. 


Sandstone  .... 
Granite 

Sandstone 

Rhyolite 

Sandstone  .... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Sandstone,  led 

and  white. 
Gnmite 


Fort  Collins  .. 
Platte  OaAon  . 


Near  Cafion  City 

Castle  Bock 

FortCoUlns 

Trinidad 

Coal  Creek 

Arkansas  RiTer 

Sections  3  and  4,  range  70  west 

Sections  19  and  20,  township  3 
south,  range  70  west. 


Larimer 

Jefferson    and 
Douglas. 

Fremont , 

Douglas , 

Larimer , 

Las  Animas  — 

Fromont 

....do 

Jefferson 


...do. 


Fort  Collins  Quarry. 
Quarry  of  the  government 

Berlin  Quarry. 

Girardfldr's  Quarry. 

Fort  Collins  SandstoneQuany 

Trinidad  Quarry. 

Coal  Creek  Quiury. 

Brandford  Quarry. 

Welch  Quarry. 

Pulcher's  Gulch. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Near  Santa  F6 

Cienago,  15  miles  southwest  of 

Mesa,  Santa  F6. 
8  miles  south  of  Santa  F6 


SsntaF6 
,...do  — 

...do.... 


Santa  F^  Quarry. 
Quarry  notatated. 

Do. 


An  collected  by  Mi^Jor  Stevenson. 
UTAH. 


Markle... 

Sandstone 

Limestone 

....do 

Granite... 


Paysons,  70  miles  south  of 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Bed  Bub.  2|  miles  east  of  Salt 


Lake  City. 
Paysons,  70  miles  south 

&ilt  Lake  City. 

San  Peter  Valley 

Little  Cotton  Cafion 


of 


Near  Salt  Lake 
City. 


Quarry  not  stated. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


NEVADA. 

4 

Trachyte 

Andesite 

Sandstone  — 

8  miles  east  ef  Virginia  City.. 
2  miles  west  of  Bene 

Storey 

John  Barrett's. 

2 

Washoe 

Fulton's  Quarry. 
Carson  Quarry. 

2 

CarsonCity 

Onnsby 

IDAHO. 

2 

Sandstone.... 

Bois6City 

Ada 

From  William  Thews. 
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Localitiea  from  which  specimens  of  building  stone  have  been  reoeiv^f  ^. — Continaed. 
WASHINGTON  TERRITOEY. 


No. 

Name  of  stone. 

Town. 

County. 

Qoarry. 

«> 

Sandstone  .... 

Chackftnnt  Bfty. -.. 

Wbatoom 

C.  Seidel  &,  Co. 

OREGON. 


Sandstone  . 
....do 


Near  Oakland  . 


Doufflas  . . . 
Clackamas. 


W.  EL  Leeper. 

Clackamas     River     Qoany, 
owned  by  W.  Young. 


WYOMING. 


2    Gronito. 


Dale  Creek . 


Qoarry  of  G.  Griffllh. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Sandstone 

Tnflf 

Sandstone  .... 

Limestone.... 

Sandstone 

Basalt 

......do 

1  <  Limestone  . 
....do 

Marble 


Sandstone  . 

...do 

Granito 

...do 

Marblo,  yellow; 
....do 


Haywards 

Near  Cordelia 

Eiffht  miles  south  of  San  Jos6 . 

Tehichipa 

Livermore 

Petaluma 

Bridgeport 

SulsunCity 

Colfiuc 

Twenty  mUea  south  of  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

Angel  Island 

In  range  east  of  Alameda 

NearPenryn 

NearRooklin 

Town  not  stated 

Indian  Diggings 


Alameda 

Solano    

Santa  Clara 

Kem 

Alameda 

Sonoma 

Solano 

...do 

Placer   

San  Luis  Obispo 


Marin 

Alameda... 

Placer  

do 

Kern 

El  Dorado . 


Excelsior  Quarry. 

Thomason  Quarry. 

Gktodrioh  Quarry. 

Snuill  pieces ;  quarry  not  ststed. 

LiTBrmore  Quarry. 

Petaluma  Quarry. 

Thomason's  Quuiy. 

Suisnn  Quarry. 

Colfietx  Quarry. 

San  Luis  Obispo  Qnsny. 

Angel  Island  Quany. 

gnarry  not  stated. 
.  Griffith. 
Do. 
Mr.  Luce  (small). 
Quarry  not  stated. 
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No.  10. 


TWO  liETTERS  ON  THB  WORK   OF  THE  NATIONAI<  mUSElHII. 

By  BARIVET  PHII^I^IPS. 

[Beprinted,  by  permiasion,  from  the  New  York  Times.] 

Washington,  February  3, 1882. 

As  early  as  1846,  with  the  establishing  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Congress  placed  under  its  charge  all  objects  of  natural  history,  miner- 
alogy, geology,  and  antiquities  belonging  to  the  United  States.  At  that 
time,  Bome  thirty-six  years  ago,  such  collections  as  belonged  to  the  country 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  objects  gathered  during  the  Wilkes  explora- 
tions. While  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  in  the  act  of  crystalliza- 
tion, before  it  had  taken  definite  shape,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
took  care  of  such  objects.  When,  in  1856,  the  central  portion  of  the 
Smithsonian  building  was  erected,  the  Wilkes  collection  and  some  few 
other  objects  were  placed  in  its  charge.  The  Wilkes  collection  may, 
however,  be  considered  as  having  been  that  nucleus  around  which  other 
objects  belonging  to  the  United  States  have  been  grouped  when  in  their 
preservation  the  idea  was  sustained  of  presenting  them  for  educational 
purposes.  But  with  the  increase  of  such  collections  which  accompanied 
that  great  desire  for  information  which  has  been  one  of  the  marked 
characteristics  of  a  period  incluQed  within  the  last  twenty  years,  this 
augmentation  has  been  marvelous.  Those  results  of  explorations,  which 
the  best  brains  in  the  country  may  have  condensed  in  a  page  or  a  vol- 
ume, have  only  been  studied  by  means  of  tangible  things,  collected  over 
vast  areas,  and  finally  brought  to  Washington.  But  more  than  this. 
In  the  industrial  exhibitions  in  which  this  country  has  taken  part,  on 
some  special  occasions  the  government  has  been  to  large  expense  in  the 
collecting  of  objects,  as  such  exhibits  were  the  very  best  representative 
ones  of  the  day.  These  have  been  too  valuable  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
have  been  preserved  in  their  unity.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
ha«  had  presented  to  it  a  great  accumulation  of  objects,  both  natural 
and  manufactured,  and  among  these  gifts  at  the  close  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  not  less  than  twenty-five  countries  contributed  their  quota. 

What  to  do  with  all  this  material  became  an  important  question.  To 
hide  all  this  light  under  a  bushel  would  be  to  deprive  the  country  of  a 
fund  of  information  obtainable  nowhere  else.  The  question  of  room 
space  to  exhibit  them  was  a  secondary  one  to  that  method,  a  philosoph- 
ical one,  which  should  govern  the  classification  of  such  a  museum.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Centennial,  when  the  public  mind  became  more 
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familiar  with  the  great  advantages  derivable  from  a  collective  exhibi- 
tion, the  work  of  building  up  a  national  museum  was  actively  taken  up 
by  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  at  that  time  assistant-secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  by  whose  tireless  energy  the  great  natural  history 
collections  of  the  Institution  had  already  been  accumulated .  There  was 
an  abundance  of  material  already  on  hand,  an  accuiQulation  of  riches, 
but  what  was  wanting  was  room  to  put  it  in. 

Now,  museums  to-day  differ  in  conception  as  much  as  does  the  writing 
of  history  from  the  plans  in  vogue  fifty  years  ago.  If  Macaulay  was 
among  the  first  to  draw  the  history  of  a  people,  with  but  slight  allusions 
to  kings  and  queens,  and  Green  compiled  the  story  of  England,  giving 
sovereigns  but  a  passing  notice,  museums  to-day,  though  they  include 
in  them  such  objects  as  are  rare  and  precious  which  may  have  decked 
kings  and  queens,  no  longer  seek  for  such  matter  exclusively.  They  no 
longer  care  for  an  audience  which  will  simply  gape  and  stare.  It  has 
grown  as  rapidly  in  the  minds  of  those  who  establish  museums  and  those 
who  visit  them  that,  although  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  ftom  seeing  a 
beautiful  or  a  rare  object  is  not  to  be  made  light  of,  the  emotional  in- 
stinct is  not  alone  to  be  awakened.  Imitative  or  inventive  faculties 
must  be  stimulated.  It  is  the  fostering  of  one  element,  the  practical 
one,  that  of  positive  object  teaching,  which  all  museums  must  strive 
for.  The  leaven  must  work  in  the  most  sluggish  mind,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  masses  must  be  constantly  undertaken.  The  South  Ken- 
siijgton  Museum  has  its  highly  aesthetic  side,  but  it  must  be  at  one  and 
the  same  time  not  only  the  school  of  the  artist  but  of  the  artisan. 

The  National  Museum  in  Washington,  known  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  as  the  locality  where  the  late  President's  inauguration  ball  took 
place,  is  now  open  to  the  public.  In  its  conception  may  be  found  one 
of  the  grandest  of  all  schemes  for  instruction.  Such  a  plan  may  be 
comprehended  in  a  certain  way  when  it  is  stated  that  it  takes  man  for 
its  central  pivot,  and  around  this  is  to  revolve  everything  that  man  has 
done  in  the  past  or  in  the  present  in  the  world  he  lives  in.  Those  depths 
which  he  has  plumbed  in  the  seas  will  contribute  their  quota,  and 
where  he  has  sought  for  light  in  the  realms  of  heavenly  space  such 
slight  information  as  he  has  gleaned  will  all  be  presented  here.  Not  a 
science  is  there  which  man  has  studied  which  will  not  find  its  represent- 
ative objects.  This  museum,  besides,  is  to  enter  into  every  detail  of 
human  life,  not  only  of  the  present  but  of  the  past,  and  is  to  be  the 
custodian  of  its  future.  Its  mission  is  to  keep  going  on  collecting  for 
ever  and  ever.  It  will  show  to  our  great-great-grandchildren  how  their 
forefathers  dressed,  how  they  lived,  cooked  and  ate  their  food,  how  they 
amused  themselves,  and  1992  will  learn  of  the  toys  the  children  of  1882 
played  with.  There  is  nothing,  ever  so  trivial,  which  is  thought  cu- 
worthy  of  notice.  The  study  of  the  evolution  of  anything  is  supposed 
to  impart  its  lesson,  and  the  spinning-wheel  of  a  past  time  is  to  lead  up 
by  many  stages  to  the  more  perfected  mechanisms  of  to-day.  Such  a 
grand  work  as  is  prospected  will,  of  course,  take  yea? s  ^op^:^^    The 
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originators  of  such  a  compreheDsive  scheme  are  perfectly  conscious  how 
short  is  life,  and  they  know  that  the  conclusion  of  their  work  is  as  far 
off  as  is  eternity.  Tet,  for  this  task  there  are  many  men  who  are  ready 
to  labor  on  for  years^  conscious  of  the  enormous  advanta»ges  such  a 
museum  will  present — ^not  only  in  the  next  decade,  but  iu  the  future. 
They  are  sanguine  that  in  a  comparatively  short  period  this  National 
Museum  can  be  made  attractive,  and  that  the  interest  in  it  will  increase 
in  exact  proportion  with  the  instruction  it  imparts. 

In  describing  the  sources  from  whence  already  a  large  proportion  of 
the  collection  has  been  derived,  that  coming  in  now  from  the  census 
plays  an  important  part.  This  census  in  some  of  its  labors  gave  for 
results  more  than  a  dry  catalogue,  to  be  summed  up  by  a  row  of  figures. 
Tangible  evidences  of  the  resources  of  the  country  were  required,  and 
in  some  instances  crude  or  manufiaictured  objects  were  obtained.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  this  country  has  been  better  understood  by  the  last 
census  than  ever  before.  Thousands  on  thousands  of  specimens  of 
building  stone,  collected  all  over  the  United  States  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, are  now  deposited  in  this  museum.  Kow,  if  these  stones  be  fol- 
lowed out  even  briefly,  they  will  explain  the  rationale,  the  thorough 
character,  of  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  which  precise  method  is  to  be 
applied  to  every  other  substance. 

Fragments  of  each  stone  lie  alongside  of  the  square  block,  the  sides 
of  which  has  been  polished  in  various  styles.  A  visitor  at  once  sees  how 
the  stone  works.  If  he  is  a  builder  of  houses,  a  contractor  who  under- 
takes work  to  cost  a  million,  or  his  workman,  a  certain  quota  of  positive 
information  is  received.  He  who  pays  lus  money  or  is  to  receive  it — ^both 
are  taught.  But  this  lot  of  stone  is  just  on  the  commencement  of  its  in- 
vestigations. Fragments  of  it  have  been  subjected  to  chemical  analy- 
sis, and  its  exacc  chemical  constituents  are  learned.  The  geologist  has 
studied  it.  Then  the  microscopist  has  put  it  under  his  lens  aud  has 
found  out  its  structure.  Finally,  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  mechani- 
cian, who  tried  its  strength  and  learned  how  much  strain  it  would  stand. 
Now  we  begin  to  appreciate  how  thorough  and  exhaustive  is  the  method 
to  which  this  specimen  has  been  subjected.  The  visitor  knows  from  the 
label,  if  he  can  read,  locality,  composition,  and  absolute  value. 

Simply  looking  at  these  objects  to  be  exposed  only  as  things,  irrespect- 
ive of  natural  characteristics,  the  process  of  study  is  to  be  the  same 
throughout.  Here  are  endless  bottles  of  pharmaceutical  preparations. 
Every  one  of  these  is  being  subjected  to  analysis.  Each  one  will  tell 
its  own  story,  as  where  found,  method  of  preparation,  where  derived, 
consumption,  and,  what  is  more,  the  cost  will  be  indicated. 

Now,  it  often  happens  that,  in  the  multifarious  business  of  the  gov- 
ernment, exact  information  is  required  in  regard  to  substances  on  which 
duties  are  to  be  levied.  It  has  heretofore  been  the  habit  to  subject 
these  substauces  to  special  experts.    To-day,  for  already  the  working 
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departments  of  the  museum  are  in  full  blast^  all  these  analyses  can  be, 
and  are,  actually  being  carried  on. 

As  to  that  method  of  instruction,  which  must,  however,  be  paramount 
to  everything  else,  many  new  methods  will  be  observed.  If  a  certain 
product  is  to  be  exhibited  as  complete  in  itself,  a  requisite  of  such  an 
exhibit  will  be  that  all  the  stages  of  such  a  manufactured  article  will 
be  shown.  Every  step  which  can  illustrate  the  perfected  progress  will 
be  forthcoming.  In  the  same  case  will  be  shown  the  very  books  which 
contain  information  on  this  particular  substance,  or,  if  not  the  books 
themselves,  references  to  the  volume  and  the  page.  A  series,  then,  of 
labels,  exhaustive  in  character,  are  to  accompany  all  objects. 

Materials  as  they  are  gathered  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  basis  for 
scientific  research.  It  is  not  only  for  those  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
commercial  aspect  of  things  in  general  that  the  museum  serves  a  great 
purpose,  but  its  collections  react  on  the  man  of  pure  science.  It  is, 
then,  in  addition  to  being  a  museum  of  deposit  or  record,  one  of  most 
active  research.  It  can  never  be  languid  or  wanting  in  interest,  for  the 
elements  of  life  must  exist  from  both  without  and  within. 

With  such  a  scheme  comes  in  the  practical  working  of  it.  How,  hav- 
ing to-day  such  a  vast  assemblage  of  objects,  with  an  avalanche  coming, 
how  shall  all  these  be  exposed  so  "  as  to  enable  visitors  to  make  their 
examinations  with  the  least  possible  fatigue  of  eye  and  limb  !  How  are 
objects  to  be  labeled  in  the  most  concise  and  instructive  way,  so  as  to 
make  the  museum,  as  a  whole,  as  beautiftd  and  attractive  as  possible  f 

Prof.  G.  Brown  Goode,  under  whose  care  the  practical  work  of  the 
museum  is  being  carried  out,  and  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  classification,  writes  as  follows :  ^^  The  new  building  more 
than  meets  expectation.  The  illumination  is  perfect,  the  amount  of 
space  available  for  exhibition  purposes  is  undoubtedly  the  maximum  for 
a  building  of  the  size,  and  the  disposition  of  the  exhibition  hall  on  a 
single  level,  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  proves  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  visitors  and  to  those  who  have  in  hand  the  work  of 
arranging  the  collections." 

Kone  but  those  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  exigencies  of  a  col- 
lection can  appreciate  the  amount  of  thought  necessary  to  construct 
such  an  apparently  simple  thing  as  a  case.  If  it  is  to  be  substantial  it 
must  not  be  too  bulky  or  overomamented,  as  one  does  not  visit  a 
museum  to  admire  cabinet-work,  but  the  objects  it  contains.  It  must 
be  so  arranged  as  to  take  in  all  the  light.  It  must  be  quite  air-tight,  so 
as  not  to  admit  dust  or  moisture.  With  such  a  vast  hall  as  that  of  the 
National  Museum,  where  there  are  no  partitions,  the  roof  being  held 
by  square  supports,  the  cases  will  mark  the  divisions.  These  cases 
must  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  movable.  In  siee  they  should  bear  a  defi- 
nite proportion  to  that  of  the  hall.  As  there  are  to  be  lecture  spaces 
left  in  the  museum,  these  cases  must  be  so  built  as  to  be  readily  trans- 
porluble  or  interchangeable.  In  this  way  a  lecturer  may  treat  a  sub- 
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ject,  and  at  an  Lour'a  notice  have  himself  snrronnded  by  all  the  objects 
he  may  require  for  the  demonstration  of  his  lesson. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  plan  of  classification,  the  importance  of  which 
should  never  be  forgptten,  commencing  with  man,  he  is  considered  (1) 
as  a  zoological  unit  or  species,  (2)  as  grouped  in  tribes  and  races,  (3)  as 
an  individual,  as  a  representative  man;  and  (4)  in  his  vocations.  Sup- 
pose, in  his  vocations,  we  take  what  are  called  the  exploitative  indus- 
tries. The  primary  would  be  quarrying,  mining,  the  ice  industry,  engi- 
neering, collection  of  field  and  fruit  products,  lumbering,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  the  butchers'  industry.  Now,  in  the  secondary  branches  of 
vocations  more  complex  would  be  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry, 
landscape  gardening,  pecndiculture,  domesticated  animals,  and  accli- 
mation. When  we  come  to  what  are  designated  as  elaborati  ve  industries 
and  the  arts,  the  list  is  very  great.  In  studying  the  social  relations  of 
man  enters  telegraphy,  government,  laws,  punishments,  and  with  it 
war,  with  all  the  implements,  offensive  and  defensive.  With  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  conditions  of  man  come  his  superstitions,  his  crimes, 
errors,  religious  organizations  and  systems,  his  benevolent  enterprises, 
charities,  reformatory  institutions,  his  amusements  and  sports,  pictorial 
and  plastic  art,  music,  the  drama,  folk-lore,  proverbs,  traditions,  liter- 
ature, and  science. 

Endeavoring  to  show  the  enormity  of  this  work  only  by  its  subdivis- 
ions, as  illustrative  of  man's  amusements,  there  are  his  toys  and  play- 
things. A  philosophical  analysis  takes  place.  There  are  toys  which 
attract  one's  senses — ^that  of  the  eye,  others  the  ear.  A  toy  may  com- 
bine both.  Then  there  are  mimetic  toys,  as  dolls,  miniatures  of  imple- 
ments or  useful  objects.  Now,  fancy  a  series  of  toys  extending  back  a 
century,  or  a  row  of  cases  filled  with  the  dolls  of  both  hemispheres. 
Smile  as  one  may,  still,  to  those  who  will  study  such  things,  wondeiful 
are  the  lessons  to  be  learned.  Questions  of  kindred  habit  are  often  to 
be  found  in  these  minor  topics,  which  tell  the  story  of  a  race. 

What  a  wonderful  collection  that  would  be  illustrative  of  the  drama, 
and  how  amazing  would  be  the  splendor  of  it.  Think  of  the  blaze  of  cos- 
tumes and  the  leer  of  innumerable  masks,  for  it  would  have  to  start,  as 
a  foundation,  with  the  copies  of  those  masks  the  Greeks  used  when 
CEdipus  Tyrannus  strode  the  stage.  It  has  been  said  that  nothing  is 
to  escape  this  vast  collecting  vortex.  Here  in  situ,  just  as  one  enters 
the  museum,  is  a  case  filled  with  Japanese  masks,  such  as  are  used  by 
Japanese  actors  for  a  religious  drama  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Away 
up  stairs  in  one  of  the  side  storage-rooms  littering  the  floor  are  a  number 
of  wooden  masks  yet  unclassed.  These  come  from  the  northwest  coast 
of  America.  The  veriest  smatterer  in  archaeological  matters  can  at  once 
see  how  striking  is  the  resemblance  between  the  contour  and  the  grimace 
of  the  Japanese  masks  and  those  of  the  American  Indian.  The  par- 
allelism is  complete.  Are  we  to  determine,  then,  at  once  from  these 
indications  that  these  two  races  are  of  one  common  origin!    Was 
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America  peopled  from  the  east,  or  wm  Asia  made  popaloas  from  the 
westt  Such  a  deduction  from  one  single  class  of  objects  would  be  a 
most  unsafe  conclusion  5  but  when  in  such  a  museum,  at  some  future 
date,  a  great  stock  of  material  will  be  furnished,  and  a  series  of  things 
brought  in  close  juxtaposition,  when  the  labors  of  thousands  of  col- 
lectors are  fused,  as  it  were,  into  one  whole,  then  the  anthropologist, 
ethnologist,  and  archseologist  can  apply  their  individual  tests  conjointly 
or  separately,  and  much  of  the  turbidity  which  exists  to-day  will  be 
fined  out,  and  a  clearer  and  more  limpid  solution  must  come  from  it. 

The  building  is  a  square  one,  with  sides  of  327  feet.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  cross  and  dome.  Within  there  is  a  net  area  of  102,200  square  feet, 
or  2.35  acres,  the  whole  building  being  under  one  roof.  On  the  main 
floor  there  are  17  halls,  which  communicate  with  wide  and  lofty  arch- 
ways, and  there  are  80,300  square  feet  of  floor  space.  No  less  than  135 
rooms  are  available  for  administrative  functions,  such  as  offices,  &c 
At  present  occupying  these  offices  are  those  engaged  in  work  on  the 
geological  survey,  materia  medica,  analysis  of  foods,  mineralogy,  eco- 
nomic geology,  entomology,  chemistry,  mammalogy,  paleontology,  her- 
petology,  and  photography.  There  hre  many  more  offices  not  yet  occu- 
pied, but  which  will  soon  be  filled  with  workers.  The  material  is  so 
vast  that  the  task  of  studying  it  will  never  cease. 

Taking  up  once  more  the  considerations  which  have  induced  the  gov- 
ernment to  undertake  so  great  a  task,  those  who  have  been  its  scientific 
advisers  have  fully  brought  to  its  notice  the  vast  accumulation  of  mate- 
rial existing  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  country,  and  how, 
hidden  away  as  it  was,  aside  from  the  question  of  loss  or  dispersion,  in 
its  present  condition  it  was  utterly  unavailable.  When  once  such  a 
work  was  undertaken,  the  exhibition  of  all  the  government  collections, 
those  which  must  necessarily  be  made  in  the  future,  it  was  shown,  would 
find  in  this  museum  their  natural  resting  place.  It  is  by  the  power  of 
generalization  necessarily  cosmical  in  its  character  that  the  great 
advance  this  nation  is  making  will  be  then  recorded.  It  is  in  a  national 
museum  that  all  specialists  will  come  to  study,  and,  as  the  attraction 
of  the  greater  mass  will  be  irresistible,  this  museum  must  in  time  absorb 
many  lesser  ones.  Either  by  purchase  or  bequest,  before  long,  minor 
collections  will  come  to  it,  of  all  possible  kinds,  just  as  happens  to-day 
to  the  British  Museum. 

It  may  take  some  years  before  some  of  those  special  branches  of 
human  work  such  as  France,  England,  Germany,  Spain,  Bussia,  or  Italy 
glories  in  will  find  their  way  to  our  National  Museum,  but  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  time.  Save  in  this  respect,  it  seems  that  in  ten  years  this 
museum  will  have  no  rival.  Its  present  is  assured.  For  its  future  its 
plans  are  so  intelligently  conceived  that  it  must  increase  in  proportion 
with  the  growth  of  the  country.  Always  remembering  that  there  is  no 
scientific  fact  discoverable,  no  matter  how  abstruse  it  seems,  or  to  what  field 
of  study  it  belongs,  which  does  not  directly  tend  toward  man's  welfare. 
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the  vast  practical  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  muBeapi  of  research 
will  be  at  ouce  appreciated  by  our  people.  It  is  to  be  the  living,  tangi- 
ble encyclopedia  of  all  things  and  the  great  public  instructor.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  shape  men's  minds  for  vast  projects  and  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  strides  we  are  making.  Washington  may  be  a  half  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  largest  center  in  the  United  States,  but  in  a  tew  years 
students  from  all  this  continent  will  come  to  it  to  work  out  their  tasks 
in  the  National  Museum. 

B.  P. 


WAsmNOTON,  February  15, 1882. 

Such  interest  as  may  have  been  awakened  by  the  announcement  that 
the  country  had  established  a  great  National  Museum,  which  was  now 
open  to  the  public,  was  naturally  accompanied  by  some  curiosity  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  such  a  huge  building  shall  be  filled.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  government  possesses  a  vast  amount  of  superb 
material.  There  is  not  a  special  department  in  Washington  which  does 
not  have  hidden  away  collections  which,  though  of  great  value,  have 
never  yet  seen  the  light.  Every  year  the  museums  abroad  send  over  to 
this  country  photographic  copies  of  what  is  finest  in  their  collections, 
and,  unfortunately,  such  excellent  material  has  never  been  available 
because,  before  this,  there  never  has  been  any  way  of  showing  it.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  case  just  now  at  point,  those  wonderful  discoveries  lately 
made  at  Thebes.  Undoubtedly,  before  long,  accurate  pictures  of  these 
mummies,  their  coffins,  the  various  objects  surrounding  them,  will  be 
made  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  will  be  distributed.  Should 
any  such  come  to  us,  at  once  they  will  find  a  place  awaiting  them  in 
this  museum.  If  only  the  desire  was  evinced  by  our  government  to 
have  copies  of  the  best  antiques  taken  from  the  Lou\Te,  the  British,  or 
the  Berlin  Museum,  such  plasters  would  be  sent  to  us.  An  interchange 
of  gifts  between  two  governments  is  but  an  act  of  simple  courtesy. 

If  we  cannot  exchange  in  return  art  subjects,  at  least  we  possess  an 
endless  number  of  objects  which  any  museum  in  Europe  would  be  glad 
to  have.  A  duplicate  of  some  antediluvian  form  which  paleontologists 
like  a  Leidy,  a  Cope,  or  a  Marsh  had  found  and  studied,  is  the  equiva- 
lent in  value  of  a  cast  of  even  the  gods  struggling  with  the  giants. 
This  possession  of  duplicates  on  the  part  of  the  museum  will  always  be 
the  means  of  increasing  the  collection  with  the  choicest  of  foreign  objects. 
But  all  these,  the  factors  of  a  collective  power,  will  be  secondary  to  the 
action  of  the  government  itself.  We  have  commercial  agents  all  over 
the  world,  and,  familiar  as  they  must  be  with  the  countries  they  live  in, 
if  the  objects  of  such  a  museum  as  tiie  one  at,  Washington  were  fully 
understood  by  those  powers  with  whom  our  consuls  are  in  relationship, 
products  both  of  an  industrial  and  artistic  character  could  be  turned 
into  our  museum.    For  many  a  year  to  come  industrial  exhibitions  will 
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be  held  not  only  at  home,  bat  abroad,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  sach  ex- 
hibitions there  is  always  a  largo  number  of  objects  which  could  be  col- 
lected without  cost 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  British  Museum,  magnificent  as  it 
is  to-day,  is  not  of  so  very  old  a  date,  and  that  the  choicest  portions  of  its 
collections  have  been  presented  to  it.  In  the  United  States  the  era  of 
collecting  has  only  commenced.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  was 
not  enough  wealth  or  leisure  to  permit  of  it.  Men  who  for  the  sheer  love 
of  a  thing  devote  a  great  deal  of  money  and  many  years  of  their  lives 
to  the  gathering  together  of  the  specimens  belonging  to  a  subject  they 
have  studied,  are  loth  to  lose  even  by  death  such  associations  as  may 
have  coupled  their  names  with  their  collections.  If  such  men  know 
that  the  United  States  possessed  a  safe  storehouse,  where  their  collec- 
tions would  be  forever  preser^'^ed,  this  National  Museum  will  in  time 
fall  heir  to  a  great  many  objects  of  intrinsic  value. 

Our  National  Museum,  as  has  been  stated  before,  has  but  one  object 
in  view,  and  that  is  of  an  educational  character,  and  it  insists  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  world  which  cannot  instruct  man,  from  a  spade  to  a 
Greek  bronze.  It  intends  to  undertake  object  lesson  in  its  most  extended 
manner.  It  offers  no  restrictions  as  to  entrance.  It  even  proposes, 
should  ever  the  want  become  manifest,  to  open  its  vast  arcades  at  night 
and  to  illuminate  all  its  cases.  Such  vast  conceptions  as  this  museum 
entertains  are  not  in  the  least  impossible.  They  are  not  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  the  times  we  live  in,  but  are  rather  the  corollary  of  our  progress. 

In  describing  as  far  as  construction  goes  the  physical  characteristics 
of  this  museum,  its  spacious  halls,  its  innumerable  cases,  its  many  work- 
shops, these  details  are  really  secondary  to  that  intangible  thing  the 
spirit  which  is  to  guide  this  institution,  not  only  for  to-day,  but  forever. 
It  is,  in  a  certain  measure,  an  offshoot  of  the  Smithsonian,  though  dis- 
tinct from  it.  That  small  fund  which  a  generous  Englishman  gave  us 
a  half-century  ago  has,  under  the  management  of  the  late  Prof.  Henry 
and  the  present  Secretary,  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  resulted  in  more  good 
than  any  similar  amount  of  money  that  ever  was  left  as  a  bequest. 

Commencing  in  a  modest  way,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  founded 
for  active  research  and  the  distribution  of  knowledge  among  mankind, 
has  been  forced  to  become  in  a  certain  way  a  collector.  Its  overcrowded 
rooms  to-day  show  how  rapid  has  been  its  accumulative  power.  One 
of  the  requisites  of  research  being  the  ability  to  make  comparisons,  it 
would  have  been  a  waste  of  its  powers  had  the  Smithsonian  shown  any 
indifference  to  creating  a  museum  within  itself.  In  studying  the  earlier 
legislation  directed  toward  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  which  a 
variety  of  plans  were  proposed,  just  such  a  present  museum  was  fore- 
shadowed. But,  most  fortunately,  there  were  wise  heads  at  work  when  the 
Smithsonian  was  in  its  infancy.  Such  a  load  as  that  of  a  museum  would 
have  swamped  it  in  its  earlier  days.  The  public  men  of  fifty  years  ago 
foresaw  that  with  time  a  vast  museum  might  be  developed;  they  were 
too  intelligent  to  expect  it  to  be  forthcoming  at  once.     ,    ^^^.^1^ 
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It  docs  not,  of  course,  behoove  a  great  national  enterprise  of  the 
character  I  have  tried  to  describe  to  play  the  part  of  a  solicitor,  nor  can 
it  go  from  collector  to  collector  and  beg  for  contribations  for  its  cases. 
Still,  without  directly  asking  such  an  enlightened  mass  of  people  as  our 
own,  it  counts  a  great  deal  on  private  support.  It  believes  that  there 
are  many  people  in  this  country — men  of  means,  of  intelligence — who, 
if  they  understood  what  is  the  aim  of  this  museum — ^that  of  national 
education — they  would  gladly  send  to  it  their  collections,  or,  knowing 
what  particular  class  of  objects  the  institution  wa^  desirous  of  securing, 
would  come  forward  spontaneously  and  give  it  their  aid. 

That  this  is  absolutely  the  case,  and  that  such  praiseworthy  generos- 
ity does  exist,  I  can  myself  testify  to.  Already  some  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  the  country  are  sending  forward  collections  of  the 
objects  they  produce.  The  museum  authorities  exercise  a  choice  in  their 
selection,  and  deprecate  anything  that  might  assimilate  the  museum  to 
an  industrial  exhibition,  or,  in  other  words,  that  one  class  of  objects 
should  be  received  in  competition  with  another.  What  is  to  be  taken 
by  the  museum  is  to  be  the  best,  and  only  one  particular  class  of  objects 
illustrative  of  a  cla^s  of  industry  is  to  be  accepted. 

In  the  innumerable  details  necessary  to  render  this  museum  effective 
and  at  the  same  time  uniform,  a  type  of  case  made  under  its  direction 
is  provided,  and  all  the  bottles,  &c.,  or  mountings,  are  provided  by  the 
museum.  The  work  of  arrangement  and  classification  is  already  going 
on  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  publicity  given  to  the  museum  is  already 
bringing  many  visitors  to  it.  Before  long,  in  a  series  of  cases  will  be 
arranged  the  musical  instruments,  the  United  States  having  fallen  heir 
to  a  very  curious  collection  coming  from  the  East.  The  labor  which  is 
entailed  on  the  officers  of  the  museum  is  verj'  heavy.  Just  as  rapidly 
as  possible  new  centers  illustrating  a  particular  subject  are  made,  and 
with  one  case  filled,  others  group  themselves  around  it.  The  curators 
are  amazed  at  the  riches  which  have  been  stowed  away  in  the  vaults 
and  lumber-rooms  of  the  various  departments  in  Washington,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  when,  in  time,  they  can  push  their  ex- 
plorations other  mines  of  wealth  will  be  discovered.  Many  of  these 
things  have  existed  for  the  last  twenty  years,  nailed  up  in  boxes  or  tied 
up  in  porttblios,  and  not  a  human  soul  has  been  the  wiser  for  then. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  repeat  how  immense  is  this  plan,  how  wide  is 
the  ground  it  covers,  how  different  are  the  subjects  it  includes,  and,  in 
order  to  make  myself  better  understood,  I  give  the  list  of  the  officers  of 
the  National  Museum,  with  the  various  departments  under  their  charge : 

Spencer  F.  Baird,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Director 
of  the  Museum  J  6.  Brown  Goode,  Assistant  Director,  Curator,  Depart* 
ment  of  Arts  and  Industries^  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  Curator,  Department 
of  Fishes;  William  H.  Dall,  Honorary  Curator,  Department  of  Mol- 
lusks;  Frederick  P.  Dewey,  Assistant,  Department  of  Minerals  and 
Economic  Geology;  James  M.  Flint,  Honorary  Curator,  Section  of  Ma- 
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teria  Medica;  J.  Howard  Gore,  Honorary  Gorator,  Section  of  Foods; 
George  W.  Hawes,  Curator,  Department  of  Minerals  and  Economic 
Geology;  Biohard  Bathban,  Garator,  Department  of  Marine  Inverte- 
brates; Gharles  Ban,  Gorator,  Department  of  Antiquities;  Bobert 
Bidgway,  Gurator,  Department  of  Birds;  Gharles  V.  Biley,  Honorary 
Gurator,  Department  of  Insects;  B.  W.  Shufeldt,  Honorary  Gurator, 
Section  of  Bird  Skeletons;  Bobert  B.  G.  Steams,  Assistant,  Department 
of  MoUusks;  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  Ghemist;  Frederick  W.  True,  Li- 
brarian, Gurator,  Department  of  Mammals;  Lester  F.  Ward,  Honorary 
Gurator,  Department  of  Fossil  Plants;  Charles  A.  White,  Gurator, 
Department  of  Fossil  Invertebrates;  Henry  G.  Yarrow,  Honorary  Cura- 
tor, Department  of  Beptiles;  Stephen  G.  Brown,  Begistrar;  Henry 
Horan,  Superintendent  of  Buildings;  Joseph  Palmer,  chief  modeler; 
William  T.  Homaday,  chief  taxidermist. 

B.P. 
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A  PBOTISIONAIi  CI«ASSIFI€ATIOIV  OF  TJHE  FOOD  COIiliKCTIONS. 

By  O.  BROWN  OOODE. 

This  list  of  foods  here  presented  is  known  to  be  imperfect,  both  as  re- 
gards form  and  completeness.  It  was  prepared  to  aid  in  the  formation 
and  preliminary  arrangement  of  the  food  collections  in  the  National 
Mnseum,  and  to  serve  as  a  check-list  for  ose  in  gathering  material  for 
the  Museum.  It  is  not  based  upon  structural  characters  or  even  upon 
modes  of  preparation,  convenience  only  having  been  sought.  It  is  in- 
tended to  include  only  such  articles  of  food  as  are  used  by  European 
nations.    Criticism  is  requested. 

Since  the  completion  of  this  classificatiop  the  curatorship  of  the  food 
collections  has  been  assumed  by  Prof.  J.  Howard  Gore. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  October  1, 1881. 


ANALYSIS. 
FOOD  SUBSTANCES. 

SYNOPSIS. 

L— MEATS.    Fresh;   Dried;  Smoked;  Pickled;  Potted;  Canned;  In  extract; 

Condensed.    [Eggs  and  milk  included.] 
II.— FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES.    Fresh;  Dried;  Pickled  [in  vinegar  or  salt]. 
Preserved  in  sugar — [jams,  marmalades,  jellies,  conserves,  candied] ;  Canned ; 
Condensed ;  In  extract, 
in.— NUTS  AND  NUT-LIKE  PRODUCTS. 
IV.— SPICES,  CONDIMENTS.  AND  FLAVORING  MATERIALS.    Fresh;  Dried 

[ground] ;  Pickled ;  Conserved ;  In  extract, 
v.— FARINACEOUS  SUBSTANCES  AND  STARCHES.    Cereals,  pulse  and  storch 

tissues.    Fresh;  Dry;  Crushed;  Ground  [meal,  flour,  bran].    Starch. 
VI. — SUGARS.    Raw  materi  als ;  Molasses  and  sirups ;  Melados ;  Crystallized  sugars ; 

Refined  sugars  [crushed,  pulverized,  &o.]. 
VIL— BEVERAGES  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  BEVERAGES. 
Of  ANIMAL  ORIGIN.    Milk.    Preparation  of  honey. 

Of  yeobtabub  origin.    Nan-^irituaus,    Infusions.   Tea.     Coffee.    Cocoa,  &o. 
SpirittMnu.    Fermented. 
Malt  liquors. 
Wines. 
Distilled. 

Of  mineral  origin.    Spring  waters.    Artificial  water. 
VIIL— NARCOTICS. 
IX.— OILS  AND  FATS.    Vegetable  oils.    Butter.    Laid. 
X.— CHEESE. 
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2  PROCEEDINGS   OF   UNITED   STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

I.— MEATS. 

Domesticated  Animals  ; 

i  Beef.  Pickled.  Corned  beef. 

( Veal.  Corned  tongaes. 

Dried  or  smoked. 

Smoked  beef. 
Smoked  tongue. 
Beef  hams. 
Bologna  sausage. 
Dried  beef. 

Chipped  beefl 
Pemmican. 
Canned. 

"  Boast  beef." 
"  Beef  h  la  mode.^ 
Canned  corned  beefl 
"  Deviled  tongue.'^ 
*^  Bouillon.'' 
"  Ox-tail  soup." 
Mock  turtle  soup. 
Special  preparations. 

"  Extract  of  beef." 
"  Meat  juice." 
<<  Extractum  camis." 
Desiccated  beef. 
Gelatine. 
Calves'  foot  jelly. 
Bennet. 

Pepsin  and  its  preparations. 
Preparations  of  the  brain. 
Pickled  tongues, 
f  Mutton.      Canned.  *<  Boast  mutton." 

( Lamb. 
Pork.  Pickled.  Salt  pork. 


Dried  or  smoked. 


Canned. 


Corned  hams  and  shoulders. 

Hams. 
Bacon. 
Sausage. 

Ham. 

«*  Deviled  ham." 
"Potted  ham." 
"  Potted  sausage." 
"  Boneless  ham." 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF   UNITED   STATES   NATIONAL   MUSEUM. 


L— MEATS. 

Domesticated  Animals: 
Horse, 

{ Goat. 

I  Kid. 
Game: 

Venison. 

Hare. 

Babbit. 

Bear. 
Poultry: 

Fowl.  Canned. 

Capon. 

Turkey.        Canned. 


Canned. 


"  Cocks'  combs." 
'*  Chicken." 
"  Boast  chicken." 
^'  Boast  turkey." 
"  Boneless  turkey." 
«  PHt^  de  Foie  Gras." 


Goose. 
Duck. 
Pea-fowl. 
Guinea  fowl. 
Pheasant. 
Game  birds.    It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  specify  these  in  this 

place. 
Fish  and  shellfish.    Treated  with  the  Fishery  Collection. 

Turtle  soup,  canned. 
Baas: 

Fowl. 

Turkey. 

Duck. 

Goose. 

Guinea  fowL 

Plover. 

GuU. 

Murre  (California). 

Turtle. 

Shad-roe. 

Mullet-roe,  '^  Botargo." 

Axayacat  =  Inject  eggs. — Mexico. 


II.— FBUIT8  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Fhuits.  Fresh.        Canned. 


Apples. 
N  M  1881- 


Conserved. 

(Jams.) 

(Marmalades.) 

• 

Jelly. 
Butter. 


Dried. 
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PEOCEEDINGS   OF   UNITED   STATES   NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 


II.— FRUITS  AUB  VEGETABLES 


Fruits. 

Fresh.         Canned. 

Conversed.      Dried. 

Apples,  Crab. 

• 

JeUy. 

Ai>ricot8. 

« 

• 

• 

Avocado  pear. 

Baoanas, 

• 

Barberries. 

Blackberries. 

• 

• 

•                  • 

Canteloupes. 

8ee  Muskmelons. 

Cherries. 

• 

• 

•                  • 

"Birambi". 

•   Pickled. 
(••  desiccated). 

Citrous. 

•                  • 

Cocoanuts.     (Green.)* 

%• 

Cranberries. 

• 

• 

Currants. 

• 

• 

• 

"        Blac^ 

• 

("  Dried  currants." 
See  Grapes.) 

Damsons.    See  Plums- 

Dates. 

• 

Elderberries. 

Figs. 

• 

• 

Ginger  root. 

• 

Gooseberries. 

• 

• 

• 

Grape-Fruit. 

See  Shaddocks. 

Grapes. 

• 

*  Baisins. 
'<  Beshmet" 
"  Currants.'* 

Green  gages. 

See  Plums. 

Guavas. 

• 

Huckleberries. 

See  Whortleberries. 

Jujube. 

• 

Lemons. 

• 

• 

Loquats,  or  Japanese  plums. 

Limes. 

• 

(Pickled). 

Mandrake,  or 

May-apple,  fresh. 

Mulberries. 

« 

Muskmelons. 

• 

Nectarines. 

• 

Olives. 

(Pickled). 

Oranges. 

• 

Pawpaws  (American).* 

Peaches. 

• 

• 

•                    • 

Peach-blossoms. 

• 

Pears. 

• 

• 

•                   • 

Persimmons. 

• 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF   UNITED   STATES   NATIONAL   MUSEUM.  O 

II.— FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES- 

Fruits,  Fresh.      Canned.     Conserved.        Dried. 

Pine-apples.  •  •  • 

Plantains.  • 

Plums.  .  •  •  •  • 

Beach-plums. 

Green  gages.        •  • 

Damsons.  •  • 

Prunes. 

Prtinellos.  • 

Pomegranates.  • 

Pumpkins.  •  • 

Prickly  pears  (cactus).* 

Quinces.  •  Jelly. 

Raspberries.  •  •  •  • 

Rose-leaves.  *  * 

Strawberries.  •  •  • 

Service-berries. 
Shaddocks.  • 

Tamarinds.  * 

lV)matoes.  •    (Canned  as  • 

"        Cherry,  or      •  vegetables). 

'*  Cape  Gooseberries.'' 
Watermelons.  • 

M^ortleberries.  • 

Vegetables  :    . 

Preliminary  classification. 

A.  Fruits  and  Nuts. 

B.  Pulse  and  Cereals. 

C.  Sprouts  and  Leaves. 

D.  Buds  and  Floirers. 
£•  Roots  and  Tubers. 
F.  Cryptoffamic  Plants. 

Note. — The  group  to  which  each  vegetable  belongs  is  indicated  by 
one  of  the  above  letters. 

Fresh.        Canned.        Pickled.        Dried. 
Achias  v.  Bamboo. 
Apples.    (A).  • 

Artichokes.     (D).  • 

Asparagus.    (C).  •  * 

"         (French).  • 

Badderlocks.    (C). 
Bamboo.    (C). 

Beans;    (B).  •  • 

Butter  beans.         •  • 

Lima  beans.  •  • 

Flageolets.  •  • 
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6  PROCEEDINGS   OF   UNITED    STATES   NATIONAL   MUSEUM. 

II.— FEUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 
Vegetables : 

Haricot8=string-bean8=snap-beans=ba8h-beans=kiduey 
beans.  • 

Horse-beaus. 

Lentils. 
Beets.    (E).  •  • 

Beet-sprouts.  •    (C). 

Broccoli.    (C). 
Brussels  sprouts.    (C). 
Bore-cole.    See  Kale. 

Cabbage.    (C).  •  "Sauerkraut.'' 

Cassava.    (C).  • 

Capers.    (D).  • 

Carrots.    (E).  • 

Cauliflower.    (D).         •  '  • 

\  Celery.    (C). 
i  Celeriat.    (C). 
Cardon.    (C). 

Chervil  (Cherophyllum  bullosnm).    (C  and  E). 
Cepes.  • 

Cbives.    (E).  • 

Corn  (green).    (B).       •  •  •  • 

Com  salad.    (C), 
Cresses  (C).    See  Water-cresses. 
Cucumbers.    (A).         •  • 

Gherkins.  • 

Cymblings.    See  Symblims  and  Squash. 
Dandelion  sprouts.        ♦    (C). 

Dulse.    (C).  •  • 

Eggplant.    (E).  ♦ 

Elder  sboyts  (pickled  to  imitate  bamboo). 
Endive.    (C).  ♦ 

Flageolets.    See  Beans. 
Gherkins.    See  Cucumbers. 
Gumbo.    See  Ochra. 
Haric^ots.    See  Beans. 
Hops.    See  Yeast. 
Kale.    (C). 

KohlEabbi.    (C).         ♦ 
Lamb-lettuce.    See  Corn-salad. 
Laver.    (C). 

Jerusalem  artichokes.    (E).  * 

Lettuce.    (C).  • 

Lentils.    See  Beans. 
Mangold-wurzel.    (E).  • 
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II.— FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables. 

Martynia.    (A).  • 

Milkweed  sprouts.         *    (C). 

Mushrooms.    (F).  •  • 

Mustard  leaves.    (0). 

Nasturtiums.    (C,D).   •  • 

Okra,  or  Ochra.    (A).  •  ♦  • 

Olives.    (A).  • 

Onions.    (B).  •  ♦ 

Orache= Mountain  spinach  (G),  fresh. 

Parsley.    (C). 

Parsnips.    (E).  • 

Pawpaw — Tropical  (A),  fresh. 

Peas  (green).    (B).       • 

French  peas.  • 

Pepper-grass.    (G). 

Peppers.    (A).  •  • 

Plantains.    (A).  • 

Poke  stalks.    (G).         • 
Potatoes.    (E).  • 

Sweet.    (E).  • 

Yams. 

Ghinese.  • 

Purslane  or  pusley.    (0). 

Pumpkins.    (A).  •  ♦ 

Badishpods.    (A).  • 

Eadishes.    (Iii).  • 

Rape.    (C). 

Rhubarb.    (0).  • 

Ruta-baga.    (E).  • 

Scorzonera.    (E). 
Salsify.    (E).  • 

Samphire.    (G).  • 

Sorrel.    (G).  • 

Spinach.     (G).  • 

Savoy  Gabbage.    See  Gabbage. 
Scolymus==  Spanish  Oyster-plant  (E),  fresh. 
Squashes.    (A).  •  • 

Symblims.  • 

Sea  kale.    (G). 

Skirret  {Slum  sisarum)  (E),  fresh. 
Sprouts.    (G).  • 

Symblims.    See  Squash. 
Tomatoes.    (A).  •  ♦  • 

Gats^p. 
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II.— FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables. 

Tuckahoe.    (F).  • 

Turaips.    (E).  • 

Truffles.    (F).  • 

Vegetable  marrow  (A),  fresh. 

Vegetable  oyster.    See  Salsify. 

Water-cresses.  • 

Walnuts. 

Yams.  • 


Mixed. 
Succotash. 
Chow-chow, 
Piccalilli,  &c. 


Catsup. 


! 


III.— NUTS  AND  NUT-LIKE  SUBSTANCES. 
Preliminary  classification. 

A.  True  Nats. 

B.  Pits. 

€•    Cone-seeds. 
B.    Tubers. 
Almonds,  sweet.    (B).  "Jordan.''  Valentia.'' 

"        bitter.    (B). 
Beech-nuts.    (A). 
"Belotes.*'    A.  [Acorns  of  Quereus  gramuntta  and  Q.  castag- 

nara],  eaten  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
Black  walnuts.    (A). 
Brazil  nuts.    (A). 
Butter-nuts.    (A). 
Cashew-nuts. 
Chestnuts.    (A). 

"  American. 

"  French. 

'     "  Italian. 

Chinquapins.    (A). 
Cocoanuts.    (A). 
Filberts.    See  Hazel-nuts- 
Gouba  peas.    See  Peanuts. 
Ground-nuts.    See  Peanuts. 
Hazel-nuts.    (A). 

Filberts. 
Hickory-nuts.    (A). 
Peanuts.    (D). 
Pecans.    (A). 
Pine-nuts,  (PiQons).    (0). 
Pistachio  nuts.    (B). 
Walnuts.    (A). 
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PKOCEEDINGS   OF   UNITED   STATES   NATIONAL  MUSUEM.  9 

IV.— SPIOES,  CONDIMENTS,  AND  FLAVOEING  MATERIALS. 

Preliminary  classification. 

A«    Berries  and  Fruits,  and  Seeds* 

B.    Buds. 

€•    licaves. 

B.    Barks  and  Rinds* 

E.  Itoots. 

F.  minerals. 
G*    Gum. 

H.    "Fisii." 

Allspice.    (A). 
Anchovies.    (H.) 
Almonds.    (A).    (Burnt). 
Alum.    (F). 

Anatto.    Coloriufjf  substance. 
Angelica. 
Anise  seed.    (A). 
AsafoBtida.    (G). 
Basil.    (C). 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda.    (F).    (Baking  powder.) 
BoFHge.    (C). 
Burnet. 

Calamus  root.    (E). 
Capers.    (B). 

Capsicum.    (A).    Cayenne  i>epper. 
Caraway  seeds.    (A). 
Oardamum  seeds.    (A). 
Cassia  buds.    (B). 
Celery  seeds.    (A).    Celerj'  salt 
Ciissia  bark,  (D),  or  bastard  cinnamon. 
Cayenne  pepper.    See  Chillies. 
Chicory.    (E). 
Chillies.    (A). 
Chocolate.    See  Cocoa. 
Cinnamon.     (D). 
Citron  rind.    (D). 
Cloves.    (B). 
Cocoa.    (A). 
Coffee.    (A). 
Coriander  seed.    (A). 
Cream  of  Tartar.    (F).    (Baking  powder.) 
Dill. 

Fennel  seeds.    (A). 
Garlic,    (lii). 
Ginger.    (E).    Calcutta. 
African. 
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IV.— SPICES,  co:n^diments,  and  plavoeing  materials. 

Preliminary  classification* 

Horseradish.     (E). 
Leeks.    (E). 
Long  pepper.    (A). 
Liquorice.    (E). 
Lemou  rind.    (D). 
Mace.    (D).    See  Nutmeg?. 
Mustard.    (A). 
Nasturtium  seeds.    (A). 
Nutmegs.     (A). 
Onions.    (B). 
Orange  rind.    (D). 
Pepper,  white.    (A). 
"        black.    (A). 
Peppermint.    (C). 
Pimento.    See  Allspice. 
Bocambole.    (E). 
Safiron.    (Coloring  material.) 
Sage.    (C). 
Salt.    (F). 
Sarsaparilla.    (E). 
Shallot.    (E). 

Sassafras.    (D).  * 

Sodium  bicarbonate  v.  Bicarb,  soda. 
Star  Anise  seeds.    (A).    "  Curry  i>owder.'' 
Summer  savory.    (C). 

Sweet  marjoram.    (C).  . 

Tarragon.    (C).  - 

Tartaric  acid.    (Baking  powder.) 
Thyme.     (C). 
Turmeric.    (E.) 
Vanilla.     (A). 

Wintergreen.    (C).    Checkerberry. 
Yeast.    (F).    Compressed  yeast,  &c. 

"Snails"  (Medecagoorbicalari«).  C^^^^  ^^  *»'  garnishing 
"Caterpillars"  (Spnpiorus  8i».  {  salads  "to  excite  snrpme 
lixxT         «/A  *        1      1  \  J     or  curiosity  among   the 

"Worms^  (Astragulus  hamosns).  /  ^     ^     x  1 1   « 

^  ^  ^  \     guests  at  a  tabl^" 

MINERAL  SUBSTANCES  USED  IN  ADULTERATION. 

Barytes. 
Felspar. 
Steatite. 
Silex. 
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II 


v.— FARINACEOUS  AND  STARCHY  SUBSTANCES. 

Preliminary  classification. 
A«    Cereals. 

B.  Nuts. 

C.  Pulse. 
1>.    licaves. 

E.  Roots. 

F.  fi»tem  and  Pith. 

Acliira  E.     (Spec,  of  Canna).    Achira  Starch. 


Arrowroot  (B). 
Barley  (A). 


Beans  (0). 


Backwheat. 

Birds'-nests. 

Carrigeen.    See  Irish  moss. 

Carob,  or  St.  John's  bread. 

Cassava.    See  Tapioca. 

Chestnut.    (A). 


Arrowroot  starch. 
Pearl  barley. 
Barley  meal. 
Crushed  barley. 
Barley  flour. 
Dried  beans. 
Split  beans. 
Bean  meal. 
Buckwheat  flour. 


(C). 


Chestnut  meal. 
"Apilada'^sr  Dry  and  peeled  chest- 
nuts. 
Chestnut  Starch. 


Chick-pea.    (C). 

Coontie.    (F). 

Coontie  starch. 

Corn  (A). 

Dry  com. 

Sugar  com. 

Yellow  corn. 

Hulled  com,  (prepared  with  lye). 

White  corn. 

Hominy,  or  cracked  corn. 

Pop-corn,  etc. 

Grits. 

Samp,  or  fine  hominy. 

Corn  meal. 

Pop  corn  flour,  "  Snow-flake." 

Corn-starch. 

Pop-corn. 

Com  bread  of  all  kinds. 

Haricots.    (C). 

Dry  haricots. 

Iceland  moss. 

Irish  moss.    (D). 

Irish  moss. 

"  Sea-moss  farine.'' 

Lentils.    (C). 

Dry  lentils. 

Millet.    (A). 
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v.— FARINACEOUS  AND  STARCHY  SUBSTANCES. 


Oats.    (A). 


Pease.   (C). 
Plantain  meal. 
Portland  Sago 
Potatoes.    (E). 

Kice. 


Dry  oats. 

Oaten  grits. 

Oatmeal.    (Fine  and  coarse.) 

Oatmeal  bread,  crackers,  etc 

Dry  pease. 

Split  pease. 
.    (E).  Pea  meal. 

Potato  starch. 

"Potato  sago. 
*<  American."     (A).        ''Paddy." 
"Arracan." 


"Akyab." 

"Bassein." 

"Bengal." 

"Brazil." 

"Ballam." 

"Java." 

"Madras." 

"Moulmain." 

"Patna." 

"Rangoon." 

"Sargon." 

"Siara." 


Rye.   (A). 


Sago.    (F^. 

Sorghum.    ( 4). 

Tapioca.    (E ).    "  Cassava." 
"Rio." 
"Bahia." 

Tons  le  Mois  (E). 

Wheat.    (A). 


Pollard. 
Graham  flonr. 
New  process  flour. 
Whole  wheat  flour. 
Starch. 


Rice. 


Rice  meal. 


Rice  starch. 


Rye  meal. 
Rye  flour. 
Rye  bran. 
Rye  bread. 
Sago  starch. 
Sorghum  flour. 
"  Flake  tapioca." 
"Pearl  tapioca." 
"Mandioca." 
Toas  le  Mois  starch. 
Pearl  wheat. 
Wheat  grits. 

Steam-cooked  wheat  grits. 
Meal.    Flour. 
Bran.    Middlings. 
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v.— FAEmACEOUS  AND  STARCHY  SUBSTANCES. 
"Corn  starch.'' 
Farina. 
"Manioca." 

Diabetic  flour.    (Bran.) 
Dyspeptic  flour.    (Gluten.) 
Infants'  food. 

'*  Iini)erial  granum,"  etc. 
"Ridges  food." 

Bread,  leavened  and  unleavened. 
Pastry. 
Crackers.  Milk.    Butter. 

Water.  Soda. 

Maccaroni  and  vermicelli. 

VI.-.SUGARS. 

Cane  sugar.  Muscovado.  Melado. 

Molasses.     "Porto    Rico."     "New    Orleans." 
"Santa  Cniz." 

Sirup.    "Sugar-house,"  etc. 

Brown  sugar. 

Loaf  sugar.     [Crushed,  granulated,  cubes,  pow- 
dered.] 

Confectioner's  sugar.    Barley  sugar. 

Rock  candy.    Caramels. 

Confectiontry  and  candy  of  all  kinds. 
Colorings  for  candy. 
Corn  sugar. 
Sorghum  sugar. 

Beet  sugar.  Mangold-wurzel  sugar. 

Birch,  poplar,  oak  and  ash  sugars. 
"  Jaggary,"  or  palm  sugar. 
Date  sugar. 

Maple  sugar.  Sirup.  Molasses. 

Grape  sugar.  "Confectioners'."  "Brewers*." 

Glucose. 
Honey. 
Liquorice. 
SarcocoU. 

VII.-BEVERAGES  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  BEVERAGES. 
Of  ANIMAL  ORIGIN.    Milk.    Whey.    Buttermilk.    Koumiss.   Prep- 
arations of  honey.    "Mea<l."    "Metheglin."     [Bouillons 
and  soups.] 
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VII.— BEVERAGES  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  BEVERAGES. 
Of  vegetable  origin. 
Tea.  Greeu. 


Black. 


Infusions  and  materials  for  infusions. 

Imperial. 

Gunpowder. 

Ping  Suey  Gunpowder. 

Hyson. 

Young  Hyson. 

Twankay. 

Japan. 

Pekoe. 

Orange-flower  Pekoe. 

Flowery  Pekoe. 

Pekoe. 

Broken  Pekoe. 

Pekoe  dust. 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

"Caper." 

.Oolong. 

Pouchong. 

Souchong. 

Congou. 

Bohea. 

Coflfee. 


American. 

Leaves  used  in  adulterating  tea,  or  as  sub- 
stitutes: 
"Swiss  tea." 
Arabian  tea. 
"Bosjes  or  Boer  tea." 
"Hottentot  tea." 
Bencoolen  tea. 
■  "Mountain  tea." 
"  Lime  tea." 
"Labrador  tea." 
"Kola  tea." 
"Corossal  tea." 
"Sumatra  tea." 
Mat<5,  or  Paraguay  tea  (Ilex  paraguayensis). 
Yupon,  or  American  tea  (Ilex  cassini). 
Appalachian    tea    (leaves  of  Viburnum    cassi- 

noides). 
Sweet  fern. 

Abyssinian  tea  (leaves  of  Catha  edulis),  used  by 
Arabs. 
Arabian.        "  Mocha." 
"Bourbon." 


"C^^^^S^"  {African. 


"Aconge, 
Liberian. 
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VIL— BEVERAGES  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  BEVERAGES. 
Of  vegetable  origin. 

East  Indian.  "Java."      "Nilghery." 
"Ceylon.''  "Mysore." 
"Bombay." 
"  East  Indian."    "  Madras." 
"  Singapore."        "  Cochin." 
"Macassar." 
American.      "Laguayra."      (Trillado  and  Des- 

zerado). 
"Puerto  Cabello.^ 
"Maracaibo." 
"  Savanilla." 
"Curajao." 
"Costa  Rica." 
"Guatemala." 
"Nicaragua." 
"Mexican." 
"Ecuador." 
"Porto  Rico." 
"Jamaica."   - 
"Cuba." 

"Santo  Domingo." 
"Rio." 
"Bahia." 
"Ceara." 
"  Peaberry." 
"Bedagosa" — Brazilian  substitute  for  coflFee. 
Chicory. 

Amande  de  Terre. 
Guarana  bread. 

Date-stone  cofiee — "Melilotiue  coflfeo." 
Cocoa.        Cocoa. 

Cocoa  shells.        "Cocoa  tea." 

Chocolate. 

"Broma." 

Juices  op  fruits  and  other  substances: 
.   Angostura  bitters. 
Lime-juice. 

Fruit  sirups  and  Ainegars. 
Root  beer.        Sarsaparilla.        Spruce  beer. 
Spirituous  liquors: 
Malt  liquors. 
White  beer. 
Lager  beer. 
Bock  beer. 
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VII.— BEVERAGES  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  BEVERAGES. 

Spirituous  liquors. 
Malt  liquors. 

Ale.       Bitter  beer. 

Stout. 

Porter. 

Yeast.        Hops. 
Wines. 

Rhine  wines,  &c. 

Mosel  wines,  &c. 

Austrian  wines. 

Hungarian  wines, 

Bordeaax  wines. 

Burgundy  wines- 
Champagnes. 

Muscat  wines. 

Spanish  wines.        Sherry.        Adelantadillo. 
a  Malaga. 

Portuguese  wines.  Port. 

Madeira. 

Italian  wines.  Marsala,  etc. 

Greek  wines. 

American  wines,  &c. 
Fruit  wines. 

Blackberry  wine. 

Currant  wine. 

Orange  wine. 

Aurantra  wine — Sardinia  and  India. 

Raspberry  wine. 

Elderberry  wine. 
Cider. 

Crab-apple  cider.        Pear  cider.        Perrj-. 

Birch  wine. 

"Toddy.'' 
Distilled  liquors. 

Alcohol. 

Whisky.    Com  whisky.     Pulque,  Mexican  agave  liquor. 
Rye  whisky. 
Potato  whisky. 
"Hoochenoo." 

Ram. 

Brandy.  Cognac« 

Arrack  ("Toddy''). 

Gin. 

-A^PPle-jack. 
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VII.— BEVERAGES  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  BEVERAGES. 
Spibituous  liquors. 
Liqueurs  and  cordials. 

Maraschino.  Auisette. 

Curafao.  Chartreuse. 

Rosoglio. 

Aquavita. 

Absinthe. 

Angostura. 
Vinegar. 

Cider  viuegar. 

Wine  vinegar. 

Tarragon  vinegar. 

Sulphuric  acid  vinegar. 

Acetic  acid  vinegar. 

Mineral  beverages  (Nsitural  and  artificial): 
Sulphur  waters. 
Aerated  waters. 

Soda  water.    Ginger  beer. 
Iron  waters  (Chalybeate). 
Cathartic  waters. 
Lithia  water. 

VIII.— NARCOTICS  AND  MASTICATORIES. 
Opium. 
Chloral. 
Tobacco.  Leaves. 

Fine-cut. 

Powdered. 

Plug  tobacco. 

Snuff. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 
Tobacco  to  be  shown  by  localities. 
"Asarabacca" — a  Cephalic  snuff. 
Hascheesch.    Hyoscyamus. 
Coca — ^'Acuelico." 

Betel  nuts  and  betel  leaves,  used  with  shell  lime. 
"  Akarakarum  " — India. 
Chewing-gums. 

IX.— OILS  AND  FATS. 
Olive  oil. 
Cotton-seed  oil. 
Butter. 
Lard. 
Oleomargarine. 
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IX.— OILS  AND  FATS. 

Beech-nut  oil,  used  in  France  as  a  substitute  ^r 'Gutter. 

Cocoa-butter.  ^ 

Turtle  oil. 
X.— CHEESE. 

American. 

"  Parmesan.''  "  Strachino." 

"Stilton." 

"Clieshire.'' 

"Edam.''  "Rahmkase."  "Texelkase.'' 

"Gruyere.''  "Schweitzer,''  or  Swiss.  "Krauterkase." 

"N^ufchatel."  Cream  cheese.  "Sage  cheese." 

"Pine-apple." 

"Fromage  de  Brie." 

"Gouda." 

"Leyden." 

"Limburger." 

"Muenstar." 

"Eoquefort." 

"Cheddar." 

"Menauta"="Camembert,"  canned. 

"Cottage  cheese"="Schmierkase.'' 

"Pot-cheese." 

Bennet  Liquid  rennet.  Pepsin. 
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Page. 

Absinthe 17 

Alcohol 16 

Ale 15 

Almonds 8,9 

Bitter 8 

Burnt 8 

Jordan. 8 

Swoet 8 

Valentia 8 

AUspice •- 9 

Alum 9 

Anatto 9 

Anise  seed 9 

Star...! 30 

Apple-jack 10 

Apples,  Pyrus 3,5 

Crab 4 

Apricots 4 

Aqaavita 17 

Arrack 10 

Arrowroot 11 

Starch 11 

Artichoke 5 

Asparagus 6 

French 5 

Avena 12 

Bacon.. 2 

Dried 2 

Smoked 2 

Bakingpowder 9 

Bananas 4 

Barley 11 

Crushed U 

Pearl 11 

Barley  flour 11 

Meal ]1 

Barytes 10 

Bean  meal II 

Beans 5,11 

Butter 5 

Dried 11 

Horse 6 

Lima 5 

Split 11 

String 6 

Bear 8 

Beech-nuts 8 

Beef. 2 

A  la  mode 2 

Canned 2 

Canned  corned 2 

Chipped 2 

Desiccated 2 

Koast 2 

Smoked 2 

Beef  horns 2 

Beer,  bitter 15 

White 15 

:S"  M  1881 8 


Page. 

Beets 0 

Beet  sprouts 0 

Betel  nuts 17 

Beverages 14 

Bier,  bock 15 

Lager 15 

BitU-rs,  Angostura 15 

Blac1{berrii\s 4 

Bouillon 2 

Bran 12 

Brandy 16 

Brazil  nuts 8 

Bread,  leavened 13 

Unleavened 13 

Broma 15 

Butter .^..3, 17 

Buttermilk u 

Butternuts 8 

Cabbage o 

Cactus 5 

Calamus  root 9 

Candy 13 

Cane  sugar 13 

Canteloupes 4 

Cope  gooseberries 5 

Capers 6,9 

Caraway  seeds 9 

Carbonate  of  soda 9 

Cardamom  seeds 9 

Carob 11 

Carrigeen 11 

Carrots ^ 6 

Cassava ll 

Cassia  bark 9 

Buds 0 

Cathartic  watera 17 

Catsup 8 

Cauliflowers 6 

Cayenne  pepper 9 

Cei)e8 0 

Cereals II 

Chalybeate  watere 17 

Champagne^ 16 

Cherries 4 

Cherry 5 

Chestnuts 8 

American 8 

French 8 

Italian 8 

Meal 11 

Starch li 

Cheese 18 

Chicken 3 

Canned 3 

Boasted 3 

Chick-pea ll 

Chicory 9 

ChilUcs : 9 

^         19 
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Chinqnapins 8 

Chocolate 0,15 

Chow-chow 8 

Cider 1 16 

Crab-apple 16 

Pear 16 

Cigara 17 

Cigarettes 17 

Cinnamon 9 

Citron 4 

Rind 9 

Cloves 0 

Cocka'  combe,  canned 3 

Cocoa 9 

Batter 17 

Sheila 15 

Nuts 4,« 

Tea 15 

Coffee 9,14 

American 15 

I         Arabian 14 

Eastlndian 15 

Cognac 16 

Coloring  material •. 10 

Comas  root 

Condiments 9;  10 

CoonUo 11 

Storoh 11 

Cordials 17 

Coriander  seeds 9 

Cum 11 

Cracked 11 

Dry 11 

Green 6 

Hulled 11 

Pop 11 

Sugar 11 

White 11 

Yellow U 

Com  bread 11 

Meal 11 

Starch 11 

Cottonseed  oil. 17 

Crackers - 13 

Butter,  milk,  soda 13 

Water 13 

Cranberries 4 

Cream  of  tartar 9 

Cucambers 6 

Curraiits 4 

Black,  and  dried 4 

Curry  powder *  10 

Damsons 4,6 

Dandelion  sprouts 6 

Dates 4 

tSugar 13 

Distilled  liquors 15,16 

Duck 3 

Eggs 3 

Duck's 3 

Goose 3 

Guinea  fowl 3 

Gull 3 

Murre 3 

Plover .• 3 


Page- 
Eggs— 

Turkey 3 

Turtle 3 

Egg-plants 0 

Endives • 

Extract'of  beef 2 

Extractum  camis 2 

Farina U 

Farinaceous  substanoes 11 

Felspar 10 

Fennel  seeds 9 

Figs 4 

Filberts 8 

FUh 8 

Shell 8 

Flageolets , 6 

Flavoring  materi^ 8 

Flour 12 

Diabetic 13 

Graham 12 

New  process 12 

Wheat 18 

Fowl 3 

Pea 3 

Guinea 8 

Frait 3 

Juices - 15 

Syrape 15 

Fraits  and  Tegetables 3 

Fralt  vinegars 15 

Wines 1« 

Game 8 

Birds 8 

Gariio • 

Gelatine 2 

Gherkfajs « 

Gin W 

Ginger 8 

African  and  Calcutta 0 

Glucose 13 

Goubapeas 8 

Goat 8 

Goose 8 

Gooseberries 4 

Grapes 4 

Grape  iruit 4 

Greengages 4,5 

Grits 11 

Groundnuts 8 

GimvBs 4 

Guinea  fowl 8 

Gumbo 6 

Hams 8 

Hams,  boneless, canned,  &c 2 

Hare ^ ' 

Haricots 6.11 

Dry..... 11 

Hascheesch 17 

Hazel-nuts 8 

Hickory-nuts 8 

Hominy H 

Honey 1' 

Horse ' 

Horse-radish W 

Hoochenoo !• 
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Page. 

Hnokleberries 4 

Hyoflcyamns --    17 

Imperial  gninam 13 

InfanU*  food 13 

Infusiona 14 

Irish  moss 11 

Iron  water 17 

Japanese  plums 4 

Jelly,  calves'  foot 2 

Kid 3 

Kohl  Rabbi 6 

Koumiss 14 

Lamb 2 

Lard 17 

Leeks 10 

Lemon  rind 10 

Lemons 4 

Lentiles 6,11 

Lettuce 6 

Lime  juice 15 

Limes 4 

Liquorice 10,13 

Liqueurs  and  cordials 17 

Liquors,  distilled 16 

Malt 15,16 

Lithia  water 17 

Longpeppers 10 

Loquats 4 

Mace 10 

Maccaroni 13 

Haltliqnoni , 16 

Mandrake 4 

Mangold-wurzel 6 

Mmiioca 13 

Martynia 7 

May  apple 4 

Mead... 14 

Meal 12 

Meat  Juices 2 

Meata 2 

Metheglin 14 

Middlings 12 

MUk 14 

Milkweed  sprouts 7 

Mineral  beverages,  nataral 17 

Artificial A 17 

Mineral  Bubstaacea. 10 

Molasses 13 

Mulberries 4 

Mullet  roe 8 

Mushrooms 7 

Muskmelons 4 

Mustard 10 

Mutton 2 

Canned  and  roast 2 

Narcotics* 17 

Ifasturtiums 7 

Kectarines 4 

Nutmegs 10 

Nnt8,cto 8 

Oats 12 

Dry 12 

Oatmeal 12 

Bread 12 

Crackers 12 


Page. 

Roe,  shad 3 

Rum 16 

Rye 12 

Bran 12 

Bread 12 

Flour 12 

Saffron 10 

Sace 10 

Sago 12 

Starch 12 

SftlBify 7 

Salt 10 

Samp 11 

Sarsapurilla 10 

Sassafras 10 

Sausage 2 

Potted 2 

Seamoss 11 

Shaddocks 5 

Shad-roe 3 

Shellfish 8 

Shoulders 2 

Silex 10 

Soda  water 17 

Sorghum 12 

Flour 12 

Soup,  ox-tail 2 

Soups 14 

Special  preparations 2 

Spices,  condiments,  etc 0 

Spinach 7 

Sprouts 7 

Squashes 7 

St  John's  bread 11 

Star  anise  seed 10 

Starches. 13 

Steatite 10 

Stout 16 

Strawberries 5 

Succotash 8 

Sugars 13 

Beet 13 

Cane 13 

Com 13 

Mangold-wnrzel 13 

Sorghum 13 

Sulphur  water 17 

Summer  savory 10 

Sweetfem 14 

Sweet  marjoram 10 

Symblims 7 

Synopsis 1 

Syrups 13 

Tamarinds 5 

Tapioco 11,12 

Flake 12 

Pearl 12 

Tarragon. 10 

Tea,American 14 

Black 14 

Green u 

Thyme lO 

Tobacco 17 

Snuff 17 

Tomatoes 5,f» 
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Page. 
Tomatoes— 

Canned 8 

Tongues,  canned 2 

Deviled 2 

Pickled 2 

Smoked 2 

Toaslemois 12 

Starch 12 

Trnffles i 8 

Tackahoe 8 

Turkey 3 

Boneless,  canned 8 

Boast 3 

Tarnips 8 

Turtle 3 

Oil ' 18 

VaniUa 10 

Veal 2 

Vegetables ^7,8 

Vegetable  oysters 8 

Venison 3 

Vermicelli 13 

Vinegars 17 

Acetic  acid 17 


Page. 
Vinegars- 
Cider 17 

Snlpbaricacid 17 

Tarragon , 17 

Wine 17 

Vitalized  phosphates 2 

Walnnts '. 8 

Black 8 

Watercresses 8 

Watennelons .« 4 

Wheat 12 

Grits 12 

Whey 14 

Whisky 16 

Com 16 

Hoochenoo 16 

Potato ^ 16 

Bye 16 

Whortleberries 5 

Wines 16 

Wintergreen « 10 

Yams 8 

Yeast 10,16 

Compressed 10 
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€I«ASSIFI€ATIOIV   OF    THE    €OIiIiE€TIOIV   TO  .  IliliVSTJBATB    THE 
ART  OF  TAXIDEBmY.    (38,  B.  t.)* 

By  UrilililAM  T.  HOBNADAT. 

Tools,  Materials,  and  Accessoeees. 

A.  Tools' used  by  taxidermists. 

(1)  For  skinning  animals. 

(2)  For  cleaning  skins. 

(3)  For  carving  wooden  skulls,  bones,  etc. 

(4)  For  drilling  and  boring. 

(5)  In  building  manikins. 

(G)  For  inserting  fibrous  filling-materials. 
(7)  In  setting  eyes  and  modeling  generally. 

B.  Materials  used. 

(1)  Preservatives  and  protectives  for  skins. 

(2)  Iron  supports. 

(3)  Fibrous  filling-materials. 

(4)  Plastic  filling-materials. 

(5)  Materials  for  repairing  and  restoring. 

(6)  Specimens  of  repairing  work. 

(7)  Coloring-materials  and  appliances. 

(8)  Materials  for  removing  grease,  dirt,  and  blood  from  feathers 

and  hair. 
c.  Accessories. 

(1)  Glass  eyes. 

(2)  Artificial  leaves. 

(3)  Artificial  ground- work:  water,  ice,  snow,  rock,  and  wood. 

(4)  Artificial  perches,  trees,  and  pedestals. 

*  Division  VIII.  Intellectual  Occupations  of  Mankind. 

Class  58.  The  Graphic,  Plastic,  and  Decorative  Arts. 

Section  B.  Taxidermy,  and  animal  modeling.  "* 

Subsection  1.  Taxidermy. 
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Pbooesses  in  Taxideemy. 

D.  Dry  skins  of  animals  not  mounted. 

(1)  Mammals. 

(2)  Birds. 

(3)  Reptiles. 

(4)  Fishes. 

E.  Models  to  show  the  processes  of  relaxing  dry  skins. 

F.  Sets  of  models  illustrating  the  processes  of  mounting. 

(1)  Small  mammals. 

(2)  Large  mammals. 

(3)  Small  birds. 

(4)  Large  birds. 

(5)  Serpents. 

(6)  Fishes,  entire  and  in  medallion. 

(7)  Heads  of  mammals. 

Examples  of  Taxtder^iio  Workmanship. 

a.  Mammals,  small,  medium,  and  large. 

H.  Birds,  small,  medium,  and  large. 

I.    Beptiles,  small,  medium,  and  large. 

J.  Fishes,  small,  medium,  and  large. 

K.  Artistic  groups  of  the  above,  in  variety. 

L.  Grotesque  groups,  in  variety. 

M.  Animals  grotesquely  mounted. 

N.  Ornamental  or  decorative  taxidermy. 

(1)  Heads  on  shields  and  in  cases. 

(2)  Screens  (with  head  and  neck  of  bird,  or  entire  subject). 

(3)  Medallions,  hirge  and  small. 

(4)  Panel-pieces  on  shields  and  in  cases. 

(5)  Bugs,  with  head  mounted. 

(6)  Hat-birds  and  birds'  heads. 

(7)  Other  ornamental  or  decorative  work. 

o.  Photographs  of  first-class  work  of  all  kinds,  by  representative  taxi- 
dernusts. 
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OVTIilNB    OF   A  ;il€]IEI»IE   OF   IfllJSElJJII   €IiA8SIFI€ATION. 

By  O.  BROHrjV  OOODE. 

Washington,  April  10, 1882. 

Sir:  I  submit  herewith  the  outline  of  a  plan  of  classification  for  use 
in  the  arrangement  of  specimens  and  other  materialB  in  this  Museum. 
Should  the  form  of  this  outline  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  I  purpose  at 
an  early  date  to  submit  a  more  detailed  scheme  of  classification,  suffi- 
ciently minute  in  its  subdivisions  to  be  made  useful  in  the  assorting  and 
distribution  of  the  immense  quantities  of  objects  now  stored  in  the 
Museum  buildings. 

In  explanation  of  the  wide  scope  of  this  effort,  I  have  only  to  reraarlc 
that  it  has  been  my  ambition  to  frame  a  classification  so  broad  that  a 
place  shall  be  provided  for  every  object  which  has  a  name,  so  that 
should  the  limits  of  our  work,  in  future,  be  extended  in  any  direction 
whatever,  this  may  be  done  in  accordance  with  a  uniform  plan. 

I  think  1  may  safely  say  that  the  Museum  has  already  in  its  possession 
considerable  collections  in  every  class  named  in  the  schedule,  particu- 
larly among  the  materials  obtained  from  the  aborigines  of  America. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

G.  BROWN  GOODE. 

Professor  Spencer  F.  Baibd, 

Director  United  States  UTational  Museum. 


OUTLINE  OP  A  SCHEME  OP  MUSEUM  CLASSIFICATION. 

ANALYSIS. 
Divisions.  Classes. 

I.  Mankind 1-  3 

II.  The  Earth  as  Man's  Abode 4-10 

III.  Natural  Eesources 11-15 

IV.  The  Exploitative  Industries 16-20 

V,  The  Elaborative  Industries 21-38 

VI.  Ultimate  Products  and  their  Utilization 39-47 

VII.  Social  Relations  of  Mankind 48-54 

VIII.  Intellectual  Occupations  of  Mankind 55-04 
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OUTLINE. 

I. — Mankind.  -       Antheopology. 

1.  Man  as  a  zoological  unit Somatology  and  ps^xhol- 

ogy. 

2.  Man,  grouped  in  peoples  or  races .  (a)  Kaces  of  men,  physical 

characters 5  (b)  linguis- 
tic characters;  (c)  art 
and  industrial  charac- 
ters; {d)  ethnogeny;  (e) 
geographical  d  istribu- 
tion  of  races;  {J')  his- 
tory, prehistoric  and  re- 
cent, etc. 

3.  Man,  in  individual  manifesta-    Eepresentative  men :   Bi- 

tions.  ography. 

II.— The  Eaeth  as  Man^s  Abode.      Hexiology. 

4.  The  earth,  in  the  solar  system  ..Cosmology. 

5.  The  earth^s  structure Geology. 

6.  The  features  of  the  carth^s  sur-    Physiography. 

face. 

7.  The  atmosphere  and  its  phe-    Meteorology. 

nomena. 

8.  Effects  of  man  upon  the  earth's    Man  and  nature. 

surface,  and  of  climate,  phy- 
sical features,  &c.,  on  man. 

9.  Apportionment  and  nomencla-    Geography. 

ture  of  the  earth's  surface. 

10.  Exploration  of  t-he  earth Voyages  and  travels. 

III.— Xatueal  Eesoubces.  Fokce  and  Matter. 

11.  Force  in  its  manifestations Physics,   mechanics,   and 

physiology. 

12.  The  elements  and  their  com*    Chemical  collections. 

binations. 

13.  Inorganic  matter Mineralogical  collections. 

14.  The  vegetable  kingdom Botauical  collections. 

15.  The  animal  kingdom Zoological  collections. 

IV.— The  Exploitative  Industries.    Exploitative    Technol- 
ogy. 
Primary. 

16.  Exploitation  of  inorganic  ma-    Mining  and  quarrying. 

terials. 
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17.  Exploitation  of  vegetable  pro-    Lumbering  and  field-glean- 

ducts  of  spontaneous  growth.       ing. 

18.  Capture  of  animals Hunting,  fishing,  &c. 

Secondary. 

19.  Culture  of  plants Agriculture,  horticulture 

and  forestry. 

20.  Culture  of  animals:  domestic    Pecudiculture. 

animals  and  their  uses. 

v.— The  Elaborative  Industries.— Elaborative  Technology. 

21.  Preparation  of  food-stuffs,  narcotics,  &c. 

22.  Distillation,  manufacture  of  perfumeries,  &c. 

23.  Oils,  fats,  soaps,  and  waxes ;  their  preparation  and  use. 

24.  Gums,  resins,  glues,  and  cements. 

25.  Pigments  and  dyes ;  painting,  staining,  polishing,  bleach- 

ing, &c. 

26.  The  chemical  manufactures  and  their  products. 

27.  Feathers,  hair,  bristles,  and  their  use. 

28.  Furs  and  leathers;  tanning  and  currying. 

29.  Fibers,  cordage,  textile  fabrics,  needlework,  basket-work, 

30.  Paper  and  its  manufacture ;  book-making;  stationery, 

31.  Hard  and  flexible  organic  tissues  and  tbeir  use. 

32.  Woods,  and  the  wood-working  industries. 

33.  Stones,  and  the  stone- working  industries ;  masonry. 

34.  Metals,  metallurgy,  and  the  metal  industries. 

35.  Glass  and  enamel  and  their  fabrication. 

36.  Pottery,  and  the  ceramic  industry. 

37.  Tools,  machinery,  and  motors,  their  manufacture  and  use. 

38.  Construction,  architecture,  and  civil  engineering. 

VI. — Ultimate  Products  and  their  Utilization. 

39.  Foods  and  drinks:  preparation,  cookery,  &c. 

40.  Narcotics  and  masticatories ;  pipes,  &c. 

41.  Dress,  and  personal  adornment. 

42.  Buildings,  villages,  and  cities. 

43.  Furniture,  house  interiors,  domestic  economy,  &c. 

44.  Heating  and  illumination. 

45.  Medicine,  surgery,  pharmacology,  hygiene,  &c. 
4t).  Public  comfort,  recreation,  protection  and  rescue- 

47.  Transportation  by  land  and  water:  appliances  and  acces- 

sories. 

VII.— Social  Eelations  of  Mankind.     Sociology   and  its  ac- 
cessories. 

48.  The  vocations  of  men. 

49.  Communication  of  ideas  and  their  record :  writing  and  print- 

ing,  telegraphy,  signals,  &c.  omze..y^OOgle 
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50.  Trade  and  commerce. 

51.  Societies  and  federations,  social,  beneficial,  religious,  and 

political. 

52.  Government  and  law. 

53.  War  (including  armor  and  weapons). 

54.  Festivals,  ceremonies,  usages,  memorials,  &c. 

VIIL— Intellectual  Occupations  of  Mankind.    Art,  Science, 

AND  Philosophy. 

55.  Games  and  amusements. 

56.  Music  and  musical  instruments. 

57.  The  drama  and  the  stage. 

58.  The  pictorial,  plastic,  and  decorative  arts. 

59.  Literature  (from  the  intellectual  standpoint  only). 

60.  Folk  lore,  tr<aditions,  and  superstitions. 

61.  Science:  (Research  and  record.)    Scientific  instruments. 

62.  Philosophy,  religious,  metaphysical,  and  cosmicaL 

63.  Education  and  reform;  schools,  museums,  libraries,  &c. 
OL  Climaxes  of  human  achievement. 
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CIBOriiAB   REQCBSTINO  IVIATEBIAIi    FOB   TUB   lilBBABT. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  solicits  for  the'  library  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  under  its  charge,  copies  of  publications  re- 
lating to  all  departments  of  anthropology,  art,  technology,  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  mineralogy  and  lithology,  geography  and  explora- 
tions, the  reports  and  catalogues  of  societies,  museums,  and  zoological 
gardens,  as  well  as  copies  of  plans  and  labels  and  other  accessories  of 
work  in  museums,  and  the  catalogues  of  colleges  and  schools  containing 
reference  to  courses  of  instruction  or  collections  in  natural  history. 

Authors'  editions,  or  "separates"  of  communications  published  in 
periodicals,  or  proceedings  of  societies,  are  especially  desired;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  authors  will  furnish,  as  far  as  possible,  sets  of  their  pub- 
lications complete  to  date. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  offers  in  exchange  an  equivalent  in 

copies  of  the  proceedings  and  bulletins  of  the  National  Museum,  a 

catalogue  of  which,  complete  to  date,  accompanies  this  circular;  also 

such  of  its  reports  and  other  publications  aa  can  be  supplied  at  the 

•  time  of  application. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  pleased  to  receive  from  investigators 
in  special  departments,  and  from  public  museums  and  institutions  of 
learning,  applications  for  such  specimens  of  natural  history  as  are  found 
in  North  America. 

SPENCER  F.  BAIRD, 
Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Institution  and 

Director  U.  S.  National  Mtiseum, 

City  op  Washington,  United  States  of  America, 
ilj>r«15,I882. 
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Packages  of  small  size  may  be  sent  by  express,  charges  to  be  col- 
lected on  deliverj'^,  and  larger  packages  by  freight. 

Packages  may  also  be  sent  from  points  in  the  vicinity  of  military 
posts  by  addressing  them  to  "  JJ.  8.  National  Museum^  care  of  Depot 
Quartermaster  (stating  name  of  post)/'  the  quartermaster  having  in- 
structions to  forward  all  such  packages. 

On  the  Pacific  slope,  packages  may  also  be  sent  in  care  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Foreign  packages  intended  for  the  Museum  may  be  sent  by  mail, 
addressed  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  or,  if  of 
large  size,  through  the  following  agents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution : 

Algeria:     Commission     Fran^aise     dea 

^changes  Intornationanx,  Paris. 
Australia:   See  New  South  Wales,  New 

Zealand,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 

Tasmania,  and  Victoria. 
Austro-Hungary :   Dr.    Felix  Fliigel,   49 

Sidonien  Strasae,  Leipzig. 
Belgium:   Commission  Beige  d'fichange 

Intcniationanx,  Bmssels. 
Brazil :  Instituto  Historico,  Geographic© 

y  Etlinographico,  Rio  Janeiro. 
Chile:  Universidad,  Santiago. 
China :  U.  S.  Consul-General,  Shanghai. 
Cuba:    Prof.   F.   Poey  (R.   University), 

Calle  San  Nicolas  96,  Havana. 
Denmark:  Kongelige  Danske  Videnska- 

hemes  Selscah,  Copenhagen. 
France:      Commission     Fran^aise     des 

^changes  Intemationanx,  Paris,  or  Leo- 
pold Bassange,  Rue. 
Germany :  Dr.  Felix  Fliigel,  49  Sidonien 

Strasse,  Leipzig. 
Great  Britain :  William  Wesley,  28  Essex 

street.  Strand,  London. 
Greece :  By  mail  direct. 
Hayti :  S^crdtaire  de  TEtat  des  Relations 

Extdrieures,  Port-au-Prince. 
Holland :  See  Netherlands. 
India :  William  Wesley,  London. 
Italy:     Biblioteca     Nazionale    Vittorio 


Java :  Genootschap  van  Ennsten  en  We- 
tenschappen,  Batavia. 

Mauritius :  William  Wesley,  London. 

Mexico,  Museo  Nacional,  Mexico. 

Netherlands:  Bureau  Scientifique,  Profes- 
sor von  Banmhaner,  Harlem. 

New  South  Wales :  Royal  Society  of  New 
South  Wale^,  Sj^dney. 

New  Zealand:  Parliamentary  Library, 
Wellington. 

Norway :  Kongelige  Norske  Frederiks  Uni- 
vorsitet,  Christiania. 

Portugal :  Escola  Polytechnica,  Lisbon. 

Queensland :  Government  Meteorological 
Observatory,  Brisbane. 

Russia :  Commission  Russo  des  ^changes 
Internationaux,  St.  Petersburg. 

South  Australia  :  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory, Adelaide. 

Spain :  Real  Academia  de  Ciencias,Ma<Md. 

Sweden:  Kongliga  Svenska  VetensKaps 
Akademien,  Stockholm. 

Switzerland :  Bundes  Canzlei,  Berne. 

Syria :  By  mail  direct. 

Tasmania:  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania, 
Hobai-ton. 

Turkey :  By  mail  direct. 

Venezuela:  Universidad  [Dr.  A.  Ernst], 
Caracas. 

Victoria:  Public  Library,  Melbourne. 

West  Indies :  By  mail  direct. 


Emanuele,  Rome. 

K  sent  from  seaport  towns  by  vessel  to  New  York,  packages  may  be 
directed  to  Smithsonian  Institution,  care  of  CoUectpr  of  Customs,  port 
of  New  York. 
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Institution  Smithsonienne.    Mus^e  National  des  Etats-Unis. 

LTDstitution  SmitbsonieDDe  d6sire  avoir  en  sa  possession  ponr  la 
Bibliothfeque  du  Mus^e  l^ational  des  Etats-Unis,  plac6e  sous  sa  direc- 
tion, des  copies  de  publications  relatives  h  tousles  d^partements  anthro- 
pologie,  art,  technologie,  zoologie,  botanique,  g6ologie,  min^ralogie  et 
lithologie,  g^ograpbie  et  explorations  j  des  rapports  et  catalogues  de 
soci^t^s,  musi^es  et  jardins  zoologiques;  comme  aussi  des  plans,  Eti- 
quettes et  autres  accessoires  dont  on  se  sert  dans  les  musses;  enfln,les 
catalogues  de  colleges  et  d'6coles,  contenant  les  programmes  des  cours 
relatifs  k  I'enseignement  des  sciences  naturelles  ou  aux  collections  qui 
s'y  rapportent. 

Des  tirages  s^par^s  de  publications  dans  des  ouvrages  p^riodiques  ou 
des  procfes-verbaux  de  soci6tEs  sont  particuliferement  desirables;  et  il 
est  tb  esp^rer  que,  autant  que  la  chose  est  possible,  les  auteurs  pr6- 
senteront  des  series  de  leurs  publications  au  complet. 

En  ^change  ou-  comme  Equivalent,  I'lnstitution  Smithsonienne  ofl're 
des  copies  des  proc^s-verbaux  et  bulletins  du  MusEe  National,  dont  un 
catalogue  complet  jusqu'it  cette  date  accompagne  cette  circulaire;  de 
meme  que  ceux  de  ses  rapports  et  autres  publications  qui  pourront  Etre 
fonmies  h  TEpoque  de  la  demande. 

L'Institution  Smithsonienne  recevera  de  la  part  d'investigateurs  dans 
les  dEpartements  spEciaux,  de  musEes  et  d'institutions  scieutiflques,  les 
demandes  quails  pourront  avoir  k  lui  adresser  afin  d'obtenir  des  speci- 
mens d'histoire  naturelle  qui  se  trouvent  dans  PAmdrique  du  Nord. 

SPENCEE  F.  BATED, 
SecrStaire  de  Plnstitution  SmWisonienne  et 
Directeur  du  Muaee  National  des  Etats-  TJnis. 

WASHiNaTON,  District  de  Colombie, 

Etats-Unis  d'Am6rique, 

15  Avril^  1882. 
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TBE  OBGANiaEATION  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE  NATIONAI.  SIIJSEIJIII. 

I. 

jouyDATioN  The  National  Museum  was  organized  in  1846  by  the 
LKOAi^sTATUB.  Bct  of  Congrcss  transferring  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion the  custody  of  the  "  National  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,'^  at  that  time 
deposited  in  the  Patent-OflBice  Building.*  These  collections  were,  in 
1857,  placed  in  the  Smithsonian  building,  the  Kegents  of  the  Institution 
having  accepted  the  trust  on  condition  that  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  their  maintenance  should  be  continued  by  Congress. 

The  act  above  referred  to  provides  that  **  all  objects  of  art  and  of 
foreign  and  curious  research,  and  all  objects  of  natural  history,  plants, 
and  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  belonging  or  hereafter  to 
belong  to  the  United  States,  which  may  be  in  the  city  of  Washington," 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and, 
together  with  new  specimens  obtained  by  exchange,  donation,  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  so  arranged  and  classified  as  best  to  facilitate  their  exam- 
ination and  study.t 

The  National  Museum  is  the  authorized  place  of  deposit  for  all  objects 
of  natural  history,  mineralogy,  geology,  archaeology,  ethnology,  &c., 
belonging  to  the  United  States  or  collected  by  the  Coast  and  Interior 
Survey,  the  Geological  Survey,  or  by  any  other  parties  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  when  no  longer  needed  for  investigations  in 
progress.^  * 

II. 

oBGAKizATiox  Thc  cstablishmeut  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  which, 
GovBiuattNT.  in  addition  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  other  requirements  of 
the  bequest  of  Smithson,  is  intrusted  the  control  of  the  National  Museum, 
is  composed  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Cabinet,  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  a  Board  of  Regents,  which  has  for  its 
members  the  Vice-President  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 

*An  act  to  establish  the  **  Smithsonian  Institution"  for  the  increase  and  diifosion 
of  nseful  knowledge  among  men.  (Approved  August  10, 1846 ;  Revised  Statutes, 
title  Ixxiii,  sections  5579-5594.) 

t  Revised  Statutes,  section  5586. 

t  Statutes  Forty-fifth  Congress,  third  session,  chap.  182,  p.  394r 
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three  members  of  the  Senate,  three  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  six  other  persons,  not  members  of  Congress,  two  of  whom 
are  residents  of  the  city  of  Washington.§ 

The  management  of  the  iN'ational  Museum  is  intrusted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  is,  ex-offloio,  its  director.  He 
is  aided  by  a  staff  of  assistants,  who  are  chosen  by  him,  and  for  whose 
action  he  is  responsible  to  the  Regents. 

This  staff  is  at  the  present  time  composed  of  an  assistant  director, 
six  curators,  six  honorary  curators,  serving  without  pay,  a  number  of 
assistants  and  aids,  acting  in  various  capacities,  a  registrar,  chief  taxi- 
dermist and  chief  modeler,  besides  a  considerable  force  of  preparators, 
mechanics,  watchmen,  clerks,  laborers,  &c. 

The  staff  is  constantly  changing  with  the  varying  needs  of  the  Museum. 

The  operations  of  the  Museum  are  carried  on  by  means  of  an  appro- 
priation annually  made  by  Congress  "  for  the  care  and  preservation  of 
the  collections.'^ 

The  collections  are  stored  and  exhibited  in  the  building  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  between  1847  and  1857,  and  in 
the  new  building,  just  finished,  known  as  the  ''National  Museum." 

HI. 

COMPOSITION     The  Museum  is  made  up,  in  large  part,  of  the  following 
COLLECTIONS,  uiatcrials : 

1.  The  natural-history  and  anthropological  collections  accumulated 
since  1850  by  the  efforts  of  the  officers  and  correspondents  of  the  Smith- ■ 
sonian  Institution. 

2.  The  collections  of  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,  the  Perry 
Expedition  to  Japan,  and  other  naval  expeditions. 

3.  The  collections  of  the  scientific  officers  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Sur- 
vey, the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  and  of  the  surveys  carried  on  by 
the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army. 

4.  The  collections  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surveys  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Geologists  Hayden,  King,  and  Powell. 

5.  The  collections  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 

6.  The  gifts  by  foreign  governments  to  the  Museum  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  public  officers  of  the  United  States,  who  are  forb  dden 
by  law  to  receive  them  personally. 

7.  The  collections  made  by  the  United  States  to  illustrate  the  animal 
and  mineral  resources,  the  fisheries,  and  the  ethnology  of  the  native 
races  of  the  country,  on  the  occasion  of  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  the  fishery  collections  displayed  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Fishery  Exhibition  at  Berlin  in  1880. 

8.  The  collections  given  by  the  governments  of  the  several  foreign 
nations,  thirty  in  number,  which  participated  in  the  exhibition  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Statutes,  55ti0. 
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9.  The  industrial  collections  given  by  nmnerous  manufiactaring  and 
commercial  hoases  of  Europe  and  America,  at  the  time  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Exhibition  and  subsequently. 

10.  The  material  received,  in  exchange  for  duplicate  specimens,  from 
the  museums  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australasia,  and  from  numerous  in- 
stitutions and  collectors  in  North  and  South  America. 

IV. 

ADJuxcTs  As  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  work  of  the  Museum,  a 
xDMiNiOTBATroN.  worklug  library,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  photographic 
establishment,  a  workshop  for  taxidermy,  modeling,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  skeletons,  and  several  smaller  workshops  are  carried  on  as  a 
part  of  the  general  work  of  administration. 

V. 

^tJBLicATioNB    Thc  scicntific  results  of  the  labors  of  the  ofllcers  of  the 

OF  THB 

MUSEUM.  Museum,  and  of  investigations  upon  the  collections  belonging 
to  it,  are  to  be  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  following  works : 

BuUeUn  of  the  United  States  National  Museum; 

Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum; 

Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ; 

Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections; 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge  ; 

Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  ; 

Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  / 
also  occasionally  in  other  scientific  reports  of  other  scientific  depart- 
ments of  the  government. 

VI. 

oBJscTB  The  collections  in  the  National  Museum  are  intended 

METHODS  OF  WORK,  to  cxhibit  thc  uatuTal  and  industrial  resources,  primarily 
of  the  United  States,  and  secondarily  of  those  of  the  remainder  of  the 
world,  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
The  activity  of  the  Museum  is  exerted  in  three  directions : 

(a)  The  permanent  preservation  of  objects  already  in  its  possession. 

(b)  The  acquisition  of  new  material. 

(c)  The  utilization  of  material  already  in  its  possession,  by  its  exhibi- 
tion in  the  most  instructive  manner,  and  by  the  prosecution  of  and  pub- 
lication of  scientific  researches  for  which  it  forms  the  basis ;  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  properly-labeled  duplicates  of  materials  to  colleges  and  other 
educational  institutions. 

The  preservation  of  material  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  vigilance 
of  the  curators  and  the  skill  of  the  preparators. 

New  material  is  acquired  (a)  in  accordance  with  law,  from  the  various 
government  surveys  and  expeditions*;  (&).by  gift  from  individuals,  from 
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Other  institutions,  and  from  foreign  governments ;  (c)  by  exchange  for 
its  daplicate  specimens  or  publications ;  (d)  by  the  efforts  of  ofBcers  of 
the  Museum,  who  make  collections  in  connection  with  their  regular 
duties,  or  are  detailed  for  special  service  of  this  nature ;  (e)  by  purchase 
when  appropriations  are  made  by  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

The  treasures  in  the  custody  of  the  Museum  are  utilized  to  the  world 
by  exhibiting  them  to  the  public,  and  by  encouraging  investigations  on 
the  part  of  the  ofQcers  of  the  Museum  and  other  suitable  persons,  and 
facilitating  the  publication  of  the  results }  also  by  the  distribution  to 
other  museums  and  educational  institutions  of  duplicate  specimens, 
which  have  formed  the  basis  of  scientific  investigation,  these  being 
identified  and  labeled  by  the  best  authorities. 

VII. 

The  Museum  by  these  means  fulfills  a  threefold  function : 

1.  It  is  a  Museum  of  Mecordj  in  which  are  preserved  the  material 
foundations  of  an  enormous  amount  of  scientific  knowledge — the  types 
of  numerous  past  investigations.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those 
materials  which  have  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  reports  upon  the 
resources  of  the  United  States.  Types  of  investigations  made  outside 
of  the  Museum  are  also  incorporated. 

2.  It  is  a  Museum  of  Research^  by  reason  of  the  policy  which  aims  to 
make  its  contents  serve  as  fully  as  possible  as  a  stimulus  to  and  a  foun- 
dation for  the  studies  of  scientific  investigators.  Besearch  is  necessary 
in  order  to  identify  and  group  the  objects  in  the  most  philosophical  and 
instructive  relations.  Its  officers  are  selected  for  their  ability  as  inves- 
tigators, as  well  as  for  their  trustworthiness  and  abilities  as  custodians, 
and  its  treasures  are  open  to  the  use  of  any  honest  student. 

3.  It  is  an  Educational  Museum  of  the  broadest  type,  by  reason  of  its 
policy  of  illustrating  by  specimens  every  kind  of  natural  object  and 
every  manifestation  of  human  thought  and  activity, J>y  displaying  de- 
scriptive labels  adapted  to  the  popular  mind,  and  by  its  policy  of  dis- 
tributing its  publications  and  its  named  series  of  duplicates. 
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PI.AN8   FOR   THE   INSTALI^ATION   OF   COI^IiBCTIONft. 

The  collections  iu  the  National  Museum  are  now  being  assorted  and 
rearranged,  for  ttie  purpose  of  placing  on  exhibition  a  selected  series 
of  objects  which  shall  be  of  interest  to  visitoi-s,  and  of  making  the  re- 
mainder serviceable  for  purposes  of  scientific  and  technological  invest- 
igation. A  large  portion  of  the  most  interesting  material  has  never  yet 
been  exhibited  on  account  of  la<5k  of  space. 

The  following  general  principles  have  been  adopted  in  this  work : 

1.  No  object  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  which  is  not  of  evident 
educational  value,  and  likely  to  interest  and  instruct  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  persons  visiting  the  Museum. 

2.  The  exhibition  of  duplicate  material  is  to  be  avoided,  except  in 
instances  where  similar  objects  can  be  shown  to  advantage  in  different 
divisions  of  the  Museum. 

3.  Each  object  will  be  placed  in  a  case  of  the  form  best  suited  for  its 
effective  display,  and  the  light,  color  of  the  background,  &c.,  will  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  show  it  to  best  possible  advantage,  and  with  the  least 
possible  fatigue  to  the  eyes  of  the  visitor. 

4.  Each  object,  or  group  of  objects,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  large 
plainly  printed  label,  which  will  give  a  concise  description  of  what  is 
shown,  an  account  of  its  origin  and  uses,  a  synopsis  of  its  history,  and 
the  name  of  the  person  or  organization  contributing  it  to  the  Museum. 
The  character  of  the  Museum  is  such  that  any  labels  which  might  sug- 
gest advertising  for  business  purposes  must  be  excluded.  It  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  Museum,  however,  to  give  prominence  on  each  label 
to  the  name  of  the  person  or  business  house  from  whom  it  has  been 
received,  provided  that  the  object  is  a  gift  to  the  Museum. 

6.  The  objects  will  be  grouped  together  in  systematic  order,  and  each 
case  will  be  provided  with  a  general  descriptive  label.  In  the  case  of 
collective  exhibits,  the  general  label  may  also  give  the  name  of  the 
contributor. 
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6.  The  specimens  will  be  illustrated  and  supplemented  by  pict-ares, 
diagrams,  books,  and  maps,  in  such  manner  that  the  Museuni  may  form 
an  encycjiopedia,  the  illustrations  for  which  are  in  the  exhibition  cases, 
the  text  in  the  labels. 

7.  Guide-book  manuals  of  the  diflferent  departments  will  be  published, 
which  will  embody  in  concise  and  systematic  form  the  information  given 
by  the  specimen  labels,  together  w^ith  such  illustrative  material  as  may 
seem  necessary  to  present  in  addition. 
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COIVTBIBITTIONS  AND   THEIR  ACKNOWIiEDOHIENT. 

No  money  having  at  anytime  been  specially  appropriated  for  increas- 
ing the  collections  by  purchase,  the  growth  of  the  Museum  has  ever 
been  and  still  is  dependent  solely  upon  the  exertions  of  its  officers  and 
those  of  other  branches  of  the  public  service  and  upon  the  public  spirit 
and  liberality  of  its  friends. 

The  friends  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National  Museum 
are  earnestly  invited  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  collec- 
tioDS  and  in  particular  to  respond  to  special  requests  for  advice  or  other 
aid  which  may  reach  them  by  letter. 

The  following  rules  for  the  acknowledgment  of  specimens  will  be  ad- 
hered to: 

1.  Each  contribution  will  be  recognized  by  a  formal  written  acknowl- 
edgment from  the  Director. 

2.  Each  contribution  will  be  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National  Museum ;  and  in  the  cata- 
logues and  other  publications  of  these  establishments  in  which  the  ob- 
jects contributed  may  be  alluded  to,  the  name  of  the  contributor  will 
always  be  given. 

3.  On  the  label,  which  is  invariably  attached  to  every  object,  the 
name  of  the  contributor  will  be  conspicuously  printed.  In  the  case  of 
donations  the  form  will  be  "Gift  of ,^  and  where  the  ob- 
jects have  been  obtained  by  special  exertions  of  a  friend  of  the  Museum, 

who,  however,  is  not  their  donor,  the  form  will  be  "Obtained  by 

,"  or  "  Collected  by .'' 

4.  Objects  which  may  have  been  bought  by  special  appropriations, 
such  as  those  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Berlin  exhibitions,  will  not  be 
labeled  with  the  name  of  the  persons  from  whom  purchased,  except  by 
special  agreement  in  cases  where  these  persons  have  been  only  in  part 
paid  for  their  exertions. 

6.  The  Museum  will  make  every  possible  return  for  aid  rendered,  by 
offering  in  exchange  its  publications  and  its  duplicate  specimens. 
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anjsBvni.  ^ 

A.— BULLETINS  IN  SEPARATE  FOBM. 

Bulletin  1. — Check-List  of  Korth  American  Batrachia  and  Beptilia; 
with  a  systematic  list  of  the  Higher  Groax>Sy  and  an  Essay  on  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  based  on  the  specimens  contained  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum.  By  Edward  D.  Cope.  1875.  8vo, 
pp.  4, 104.  (1) 

Bulletin  2. — ^Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  Kerguelen  Island, 
made  in  connection  with  the  American  Transit  of  Yenus  Expedition, 
1874-^75.  By  J.  H.  Kidder,  M.  D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  United 
States  Navy.  I.  Ornithology.  Edited  by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  United 
States  Army.    1876.    8vo,  pp.  ix,  1,  51.  (2) 

Bulletin  3. — Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  Kerguelen  Island, 
made  in  connection  with  the  American  Transit  of  Yenus  Expedition, 
1874-^75.  By  J.  H.  Kidder,  M.  D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  United 
States  Navy.    H.    1876.    8vo,  pp.  2, 122.  (3) 

CONTENTS. 


Oology— By  J.  H.  Kidder  and  Elliott  Cones. 
Botany: 

A.  Phenogamia,  Filices,   et  Lyoopodlace». 
Berlaed  by  Asa  Gray. 

B.  Mnaoi.    By  Thomas  P.  James. 

C.  Lichenes.    By  Edward  Tnokermon. 
Alge.    ByW.  G.  l^low. 

Croset  Flora. 

Geology.  By  F.  IC.  Bndlich. 
Mammals.  By  J.  H.  Kidder. 
Fish.    By  Theodore  N.  GilL 


Mollnsks.    ByW.H.DaU. 
Insects: 

Diptera.    By  C.  C.  Osten  Sacken. 
Psendo*Nearoptera.    By  H.  A.  Hagen. 
Cmstaoeans.    By  8. 1.  Smith. 
Annelids,  Echlnoderms,  and  Anthosoo.    By  A.  E. 

VerrilL 
Snrgeon  S.  Kerahner's  oollection. 
A  Stndy  of  Chionis  minor.    By  J.  H.  Kidder  and 

EUiott  Cones. 


Bulletin  4. — Surds  of  Southwestern  Mexico.  Collected  by  Francis  E. 
Sumichrast  for  the  United  States  National  Museum.  Prepared  by 
Ctoorge  N.  Lawrence.    1875.    8vo,  pp.  56*  (4) 
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Bulleiin  6. — Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Bermudas.  Based  chiefly 
upon  the  collections  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  By  ft. 
Brown  Goode,  Curator  United  States  National  Museum.  1876.  8va, 
pp.  2,  2  unnumbered,  3-82.  (6) 

Bulletin  6. — Classification  of  the  collection  to  illustrate  the  animal 
resources  of  the  United  States.  A  list  of  substances  derived  from 
the  animal  kingdom,  with  synopsis  of  the  useful  and  in  jnrioas  animals 
and  a  classification  of  the  methods  of  capture  and  utilization.  By 
G.  Brown  Goode,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Curator  United  States  National 
Museum.    1876.    8vo,  pp.  xiii,  126.  (6) 

Bulletin  7. — ^Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Hawaiian  and 
Fanning  Islands  and  Lower  California,  made  in  connection  with  the 
United  States  North  Pacific  Surveying  Expedition,  1873-'75.  By 
Thos.  H.  Streets,  M.  D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  United  States 
Navy.    1877.    8vo,  pp.  172.  (7) 

CONTENTS. 

Page. 

Prefiioe , 7 

Ornithology 9 

Herpetology 85 

Ichthyology 43 

I.  Fishes  of  Upper  and  Lower  California 43 

n.  Fishes  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 56 

IlL  Fishes  of  the  Fanning  Islands 78 

IV.  Fishes  Arom  the  Samoan  Islands .' M 

Ciustaoea 103 

Botany 142 

BuUetin  8. — Index  to  the  names  which  have  been  applied  to  the  subdi- 
visions of  the  class  Brachiopoda,  excluding  the  Rudistes  previous  to 
the  year  1877.    By  W.  H.  Dall,  United  States  Coast  Survey.    1877. 
•  8vo,  pp.  88.  (8) 

Bulletin  9. — Contributions  to  North  American  Ichthyology,  based  pri- 
marily on  the  collections  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  I. 
Review  of  Rafinesque's  Memoirs  on  North  American  Fishes.  By 
David  S.  Jordan.    1877.    8vo,  pp.  iii/ 4-53.  (9) 

Bulletin  10. — Contributions  to  North  American  Ichthyology,  based  pri- 
marily on  the  collections  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  II. 
A. — ^Notes  on  Cottidce,  Etheostomatidw,  Perddce^  Centrarchidce,  Aphodo- 
deridcBy  Borysomatidw,  CyprinidcB,  with  revisions  of  the  genera,  and 
descriptions  of  new  or  little  known  species.  B.— Synopsis  of  the' 
Siluridw  of  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America.  By  David  S.  Jordan. 
1877.    8vo,  pp.  4,  120,  pi.  46.  (10) 

Bulletin  11.— Bibliography  of  the  Pishes  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
^    United  States.    By  Theodore  Gill.    1882.    8vo,  pp.  4,  73.    (11) 
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Bulletin  12. — Contributions  to  North  American  Ichthyology,  based  pri- 
marily on  the  collections  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  Ill* 
A. — On  the  distribution  of  the  fishes  of  the  Alleghany  region  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  with  descriptions  of  new  or  little 
known  species.  By  David  S.  Jordan  and  Alembert  W.  Brayton. 
B. — A  synopsis  of  the  family  Catostomidse.    By  David  S.  Jordan. 

1878.  8vo,pp.  237.  (12) 

Bulletin  13.— The  Flora  of  St.  Croix  and  the  Virgin  Islands.    By 
Baron  H.  F.  A.  Eggers.    1879.    8  vo,  pp.  6, 133.  (13) 

Bulletin  14.— Catalogue  of  the  collection  to  Illustrate  the  Animal  Re- 
sources and  the  Fisheries  of  the  United  States,  exhibited  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1876,  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum.    Prepared  under  the  direction  of  G.  Brown  Goode. 

1879.  8vo,^pp.  xvi,  351.  (14) 

Bulletin  15. — Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  Arctic  America, 
made  in  connection  with  the  Howgate  Polar  Expedition,  1877-78.  By 
Ludwig  Kumlien,  Naturalist  of  the  Expedition.    1879.    8vo,  pp.  179. 

(15) 

CONTENTS, 

Page. 

iQtrodnctioii.    By  Lndwlg  Kumlien 5 

Bthnology.    By  Lndwig  Komlien 11 
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Plants.    By  Asa  Gray 163 

Lichens.    By  Edward  Tuckerman « ,.... i 167 

Algaj.    By  W.  G.  Farlow 169 

Minerals.    By  F.  M.  Endlich 171 

Bulletin  16. — Gontribntions  to  North  American  Ichthyology,  based  pri- 
marily on  the  collections  of  the  United  States  National  Mnseum.  IV. - 
A  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America.  By  David  S.  Jordan 
and  Charies  H.  Gilbert.   — — .    8vo,  pp. .    (In  press.)  (16) 

Bulletin  17.— On  the  Zoological  position  of  Texas.    By  Edward  D.  Cope. 

1880.  8vo,  pp.  4,  61.  (20) 
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